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I 

EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 

(Chapters I. to VII.) 

£E Icelanders, in their long winter, had a great habit of writing 
id were, and still are, excellent in penmanship, says Dahlmann. It 
to lliis fact that any little history there is of the Norse Kings and 
eir old tragedies, crimes, and heroisms, is almost all due. The Ice- 
nders, it seems, not only made beautiful letters on their paper or 
u-climeTit, hut were laudably observant and desirous of accuracy ; and 
ave left us such a collection of narratives (Sagas, literally ‘Says*) 
for quantity and quality, is unexampled among rude nations. Snorro 
- rleson’s History of the Norse Kings is built out of these old Saga?, 
lias in it a great deal of poetic fire, not a little faithful sagacity 
lied in sifting and adjusting these old Sagas, and, in a word, deserves, 
• » it once well edited, furnished with accurate maps, chronological 
varies, <5bc., to be reckoned among the great history-books of the 
\ It is from these sources, greatly aided by accurate, learned, and 
v 1 " ini Dahlmann, 1 the German Professor, that the following rough 
of the early Norway Kings are hastily thrown together. In 
I list ics of England (Rapin’s excepted J next to nothing has been shown 
of the many and strong threads of connection between English affairs 
and Norse. 

CHAPTER I. 

HARALD IIAARFAGR. 

T ILL about the Year of Grace 860 
there wero no kings in Norway, 
nothing but numerous jarls, — essen- 
tially kinglets, — each presiding 
over a kind of republican or par- 
liamentary little territory ; generally 
striving each to be on some terms 
of human neighbourhood with 
those about him, but, in spite of 
‘ Fyllce Th i nys' ( Folk Thin gs ) — little 
parish parliaments — and small com- 
binations of these, which had gradu- 
ally formed themselves, often re- 
duced to the unhappy state of 
quarrel with them. Harald Haar- 
agr was the first to put an end to 

1 Gcschichte von D'dnnemark , J. GK Dahlmann, 3 roll, 8?o. Hamb. 1840-3. 
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tin's state of things, and become 
memorable and profitable to his 
country by uniting it under one 
head and making a kingdom of it ; 
which it has continued to be ever 
since. His father, Halfdan the 
Black, had already begun this rough 
but salutary process, — inspired by 
the cupidities and instincts, by the 
faculties and opportunities, which 
the good genius of this world, 
beneficent often enough under 
savage forms, and diligent at all 
times to diminish anarchy as the 
world’s worst savagery, usually ap- 
points in such cases, conquest, hard 
fighting, followed by wise guid- 
ance of the conquered ; but it was 
Harald the Fairhaired, his son, who 
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conspicuously carried it on and of all his subject-jarls, being pro- 
completed it. Harald’s birth-year, moted to this sublime barber func- 
death-year, and chronology in tiou, — after which King Harald, 
general, are known only by in- with head thoroughly cleaned, and 
ference and computation; but, by hair grown, or growing again to the 
the latest reckoning, he died about luxuriant beauty that had no equal 
the year 933 of our era, a man in his day, brought home his Gyda, 
of eiglity-three. and made her the brightest queen 

The business of conquest lasted in all the north. He had after her, 
Harald about twelve years (a.d. in succession, or perhaps even 
860-872?), in which he 'subdued simultaneously in some cases, at 
also the vikings of the out^islands, least six other wives ; and by Gyda 
Orkneys, Shetlands, Hebrides, and herself one daughter and four sons. 
Man. Sixty more years were given Harald was not to be considered 
him to consolidate and regulate a strict-living man, and be had a 
what he had conquered, which he great deal of trouble, as we shall 
did with great judgment, industry, see, with the tumultuous ambition 
and success. His reign altogether of his sons ; but he managed his 
is counted to have been of over Government, aided by Jarl Rogn- 
seventy years. wald and others, in a large, quietly 

The beginning of his great ad ven- potent, and successful manner; 
ture was of a romantic character — and it lasted in this royal form till 
youthful love for the beautiful Gyda, his death, after sixty years of it. 
a then glorious and famous young These were the times of Horse 
lady of those regions, whom the colonisation; proud Norsemen fly- 
young Harald aspired to marry, ing into other lands, to freer 
Gyda answered his embassy and scenes, — to Iceland, to the Faroe 
prayer in a distant, lofty manner : Islands, which were hitherto quite 
* Her it would not beseem to wed any vacant (tenanted only by some 
Jarl or poor creature of that kind ; let mournful hermit, Irish Christian 
him do as Gorm of Denmark, Eric fakir , or so); still more copiously to 
of Sweden, Egbert of England, and the Orkney and Shetland Isles, the 
others had done, — subdue into peace Hebrides and other countries where 
and regulation the confused, con- Norse squatters and settlers already 
tentious bits of jarls round him, were. Settlement of Iceland, wo 
and become a king ; then, perhaps, say, settlement of the Faroe 
she might think of his proposal ; Islands, and, by far the nfttablcst 
till then, not.' Harald was struck of all, settlement of Normandy by 
with this proud answer, which ren- Rolf the Ganger (a.d. 876 ?). 2 
dered Gyda tenfold more desirable Rolf, son of Rdgnwald, 3 was lord 
to him. He vowed to let his hair of three little islets far north, near 
grow* never to cut or even to comb the Fjord of Folden, called the 
it till this feat were done, and the Three Vigten Islands ; but his 
peerless Gyda his own. He pro- chief means of living was that of 
ceeded accordingly to conquer, in sea-robbery, which, or at least Rolfs 
fierce battle, a Jarl or two every conduct in which, Harald did not 
year, and, at the end of twelve approve of. In the Court of 
years^hUd his unkempt (and almost Harald, sea- robbery was strictly 
unimaginable) head of hair dipt forbidden as between Harald’s own 
off,— Jarl Rdgnwald (Reginald) of countries, but as against foreign 
More, the most valued and valuable countries it continued to be the 

* ‘Settlement,’ dated 912, l>y Munch, Henult, &e. The Saxon chronicle says (anno 
$76): ‘In this year Rolf orerran Normandy with his army, and he reigned fifty winters.’ 

1 Dahlmann ii. 87. 
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ono profession for a gentleman ; 
thus, 1 read, Harald's own chief son, 
King Eric that afterwards was, had 
been at sea in such employments 
ever since his twelfth year. Rolf's 
crime, however, was that in coming 
home from one of these expeditions, 
• his crew having fallen short of 
victual, Rolf landed with them on 
the shore of Norway, and, in his 
strait, drove in some cattle there (a 
crime by law) and proceeded to kill 
and cat ; which, in a little while, he 
heard that King Harald was on foot 
to enquire into and punish ; where- 
upon Rolf the Ganger speedily got 
into his ships again, got to the 
coast of France with his sea-robbers, 
got infeftment by the poor King of 
France in ihe fruitful, shaggy 
desert which is since called Nor- 
mandy, land of the Northmen ; and 
there, gradually felling the forests, 
banking the rivers, tilling the fields, 
became, during the next two cen- 
turies, Willielmus Couquestor, the 
man famous to England, and mo- 
mentous at this day, not to England 
alone, but to .'ill speakers of the 
English tongue, now spread from 
side to side of the world in a won- 
derful degree. Tailored of Haute- 
ville and his Italian Normans, 
though important, too, in Italy, are 
not worth naming in comparison. 
This is a feraeious earth, and the 
grain of mustard-seed will grow to 
miraculous extent in some cases. 

Havald’s chief helper, counsellor, 
and lieutenant was the above-men- 
tioned Jarl Rdgnwald of More, who 
had the honour to cut Harald’s 
dreadful head of hair. This Rogn- 
wald was father of Turf-Einar, who 
first invented peat in the Orkneys, 
finding the wood all gone there; and 
is remembered to this day. Einar, 
being come to these islands by 
King Harald’s permission, to see 
what he could do in them, — islands 
inhabited by what miscellany of 
Piets, Scots, Norse squatters we do 
not know, — found the indispensable 
fuel all wasted. Turf- Einar, too, may 
be regarded as a benefactor to his 


kind. lie was, it appears, a bas- 
tard ; and got no coddling from his 
father, who disliked him, partly, 
perhaps, because 4 he was ugly 
and blind of an eye/ — got no 
flattering even on his conquest of 
the Orkneys and invention of peat. 
Here is the parting speech his father 
made to him on fitting him out 
with a 4 long-ship * (ship of war, 

4 dragon i ship/ ancient seventy- 
four), and sending him forth to make 
a living for himself in the world : 
44 It were best if thou never earnest 
back, for I have small hope that 
thy people will have honour by thee; 
thy mother’s kin throughout is 
slavish.’* 

Harald Haarfagr had a good 
many sons and daughters ; the 
daughters he married mostly to jarls 
of due merit who were loyal to him ; 
with the sons, as remarked above, 
he had a great deal of trouble. 
They were ambitious, stirring fel- 
lows, and grudged at their finding 
so little promotion from a father so 
kind to his jarls ; sea-robbery by no 
means an adequate career for the 
sons of a great king. Two of them, 
Halfdan Haaleg (Long leg), and 
Gudrdd Ljome (Gleam), jealous of 
the favours won by the great Jarl 
Rdgnwald, surrounded him in his 
house one night, and burnt him and 
sixty men to death there. That 
was the end of Rdgnwald, the in- 
valuable jarl, always true to Haar- 
fagr ; and distinguished in world 
history by producing Rolf the 
Ganger, author of the Norman 
Conquest of England, and Turf- 
Einar, who invented peat in the 
Orkneys. Whether Rolf had left 
Norway at this time there is no 
chronology to tell me. As to Rolf s 
surname, 4 Ganger/ there are various 
hypotheses ; the likeliest, perhaps, 
that Rolf was so weighty a man 
no horse (small Norwegian horses, 
big ponies rather) could carry him, 
and that he usually walked, having 
a mighty stride withal, and great 
velocity on foot. 

One of these murderers of Jarl 
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Rognwald quietly set himself in 
Rdgnwald’s place, the other making 
for Orkney to serve Turf-Einar in 
like fashion. Turf-Einar, taken by 
surprise, fled to the mainland ; but 
returned, days or perhaps weeks 
after, ready for battle, fought 
with Halfdan, put his party to 
flight, and at next morning’s light 
searched the island and slew all the 
men he found. As to' 1 Halfdan 
Long-leg himself, in fierce memory 
of his own murdered father, Turf 
Einar ‘cut an eagle on his back,* 
that is to say, hewed the ribs 
from each side of the spine and 
turned them out like the wings of 
a spread-eagle : a mode of Norse 
vengeance fashionable at that time 
in extremely aggravated cases ! 

Harald Haarfagr, in the mean- 
time, had descended upon the Rogn- 
wald scene, not in mild mood to- 
wards the new jarl there ; indig- 
nantly dismissed said jarl, ’and 
appointed a brother of Rognwald, 
(brother, notes Dahlmann), though 
Rognwald had left other sons. 
Which done, Haarfagr sailed with 
all speed to the Orkneys, there to 
avenge that cutting of an eagle on 
the human back on Turf-Einar’s 
part. Turf-Einar did not resist ; 
submissively met the angry Haar- 
fegr. said he left it all, what had 
been done, what provocation there 
had been, to Haarfagr’s own equity 
and greatness of mind. Magnani- 
mous Haarfagr inflicted a fine of 
sixty marks in gold, which was 
paid in ready money by Turf-Einar, 
and so the matter ended. 

. CHAPTER II. 

ERIC BLOOD-AXE AND BROTHERS. 

In such violent courses Haarfagr’s 
sons, I know not how many of 
them, had come to an untimely 
end; only Eric, the accomplished 
sea-rover, and three others remained 
to him. Among these four sons, 
rather impatient for property and 
authority of their own, King Harald, 
in his old days, tried to part his 


of Norway. 

kingdom in some eligible and equit- 
able way, and retire from the con- 
stant press of business, now becom- 
ing burdensome to him. To each 
of thorn ' he gave a kind of king- 
dom ; Eric, his eldest son, to be 
head king, and the others to be 
feudatory under him, and pay a" 
certain yearly contribution, an ar- 
rangement which did not answer 
well at all. Head-King Eric in- 
sisted on his tribute ; quarrels arose 
as to the payment, considerable 
fighting and disturbance, bringing 
fierce destruction from King Eric 
upon many valiant but too stub- 
born Norse spirits, and among the 
rest upon all his three brothers, 
which got him from tho Norse 
populations the surname of P>h>od- 
axe , ‘Eric Blood-axe,’ his title in 
history. One of his brothers he had 
killed in battle before his old 
father’s life ended ; this brother 
was Bjorn, a peaceable, improving, 
trading, economic, Under-king, 
whom the others mockingly called 
* Bjorn the Chapman.’ The great- 
grandson of this Bjorn became ex- 
tremely distinguished by-and-by as 
Saint Olaf. Head-King Eric seems 
to have had a violent wife, too. She 
was thought to have poisoned one 
of her other brothers- in-law. Eric 
Blood-axe had by no means a gentle 
life of it in this world, trained to 
sea robbery on the coasts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and France 
since his twelfth year. 

Old King Fairliair, at the age of 
seventy, hud another son, to whom 
was given the name of Hakon. His 
mother was a slave in Fairliair’s 
house ; slave by ill-luck of war, 
though nobly enough born. A 
strange adventure connects this 
Hakon with England and King 
Athelstan, who was then entering 
upon his groat career there. Short 
while after this Hakon came into 
the world, there entered Fairhair’s 
palace, one evening as Fairhair sat 
feasting, an English ambassador or 
messenger, hearing in his hand, as 
gift from King Athelstan, a mag- 
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nificent sword, with, gold hilt and 
other fine trimmings, to the great 
Harald, King of Norway. Harald 
took the sword, drew it, or was half- 
drawing it, admiringly from the 
scabbard, when the English excel- 
lency broke into a scornful laugh, 
**Ha, ha; thou art now the feu- 
datory of my English king ; thou 
hast accepted the sword from him, 
and art now his man!” (accept- 
tance of a sword in that manner 
being the symbol of investiture in 
those days). Harald looked a trifle 
flurried, it is probable ; but held in 
his wrath, and did no damage to 
the tricksy Englishman. Ho held 
the matter m his mind, however, 
and next summer little Hakon, liav- 
ing got his weaning done, — one 
of the prettiest, healthiest little 
creatures, — Harald sent him off, 
under charge of ‘ Hauk ’ (Ilav'k so- 
called), one of his principal 
warriors, with order, “ Take him to 
England,” and instructions what to 
do with him there. And accordingly, 
one evening, Hauk, with thirty men 
escorting, strode into Atlielstau's 
high dwelling (where situated, how 
built, whether with logs like 
Harald’s, I cannot specifically say), 
into Atlielstan’s high presence, and 
silently set the wild little cherub 
upon Atlielstan’s knee. “ What is 
this ? ” asked Athelstan, looking at 
tho little cherub. “This is King 
Harald’s son, whom a serving maid 
bore to him, and whom he now 
gives thee as foster-child ! ” Indig- 
nant Athelstan drew his sword, as 
if to do the gift a mischief; but 
Hauk said, “ Thou hast taken him 
on thy knee ” (common symbol of 
adoption) ; “ thou canst kill him if 
thou wilt ; but thou dost not there- 
by kill all the sons of Harald.” 
Athelstan straightway took milder 
thoughts ; brought up, and carefully 
educated Hakon ; from whom, and 
this singular adventure, came, 
before very long, the first tidings of 
Christianity into Norway. 

Harald Haarfagr, latterly with- 


drawn from all kinds of business, 
died at the age of eighty-three — 
about a.d. 933, as is computed; 
nearly contemporary in death with 
the first Danish King, Gorm the 
Old, who had done a corresponding 
feat in reducing Denmark under one 
head. Remarkable old men, these 
two first kings ; and possessed of 
gifts for bringing Chaos a little 
nearer to tflie form of Cosmos ; pos- 
sessed, in fact, of loyalties to Cosmos, 
that is to say, of authentic virtues 
in the savage state, Buch as have 
been needed in all societies at their 
incipience in this world ; a kind of 
‘ virtues * hugely in discredit at 
present, but not unlikely to be 
needed again, to the astonishment 
of careless persons, before all is 
done ! 

CHAPTER III. 

HAKON THE GOOD. 

Eric Blood-axe, whose practical 
reign is counted to have begun 
about a.d. 930, had by this time, or 
within a year or so of tliis time, 
pretty much extinguished all his 
brother kings, and crushed down 
recalcitrant spirits, in his violent 
way ; but had naturally become 
entirely unpopular in Norway, and 
filled it with silent discontent and 
even rage against him. Hakon 
Fairhair’s last son, the little foster- 
child of Athelstan in England, who 
had been baptised and carefully 
educated, was come to bis fourteenth 
or fifteenth year at his father’s 
death; a very shining youth, as 
Athelstan saw with just pleasure. 
So soon as the few preliminary pre- 
parations had been settled, Hakon, 
furnished with a ship or two by 
Athelstan, suddenly appeared in 
Norway ; got acknowledged by tho 
Peasant Thing in Trondhjem ; * the 
news of which flew over Norway, 
like fire through dried grass,’ says 
an old chronicler. So that Enc, 
with his Queen Gunhild, and seven 
small children, had to run ; no other 
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shift for Eric. They went to the 
Orkneys first of all, then to England, 
and he ‘ got Northumberland as earl- 
dom,' I vaguely hear, from Athel- 
stan. But Eric soon died, and his 
queen, with her children, went 
back to the Orkneys in search of 
refuge or help ; to little purpose 
there or elsewhere. From Orkney 
she went to Denmark, where Harald 
Blue-tooth took her poow eldest boy 
as foster-child ; but I fear did not 
very faithfully keep that promise. 
The Danes had been robbing ex- 
tensively during the late tumults in 
Norway ; this the Christian Hakon, 
now established there, paid in kind, 
and the two countries were at war ; 
bo that Gunhild’s little boy was a 
welcome card in the hand of Blue- 
tooth. 

Hakon proved a brilliant and suc- 
cessful king ; regulated many 
things, public law among others 
( Gule-Thing Law, Frost e-Thing 
Law : these are little codes of his 
accepted by their respective Things, 
and had a salutary effect in their 
time) ; with prompt dexterity he 
drove back the Blue- tooth foster-son 
invasions every time they came ; and 
on the whole gained for himself the 
name of Hakon the Good. These 
Danish invasions were a frequent 
source of trouble to him, but his 
greatest and continual trouble was 
that of extirpating heathen idolatry 
from Norway, and introducing the 
Christian Evangel in its stead. 
His transcendent anxiety to achieve 
this salutary enterprise was all 
along his grand difficulty and stum- 
bling-block ; the heathen opposition 
to it being also rooted and great. 
Bishops and priests from England 
Hakon had, preaching and baptising 
what they could, but making only 
alow progress; much too slow for 
Hakon's zeal. On the other hand, 
every Yule-tide, when the chief 
heathen were assembled in his own 
palace on their grand sacrificial 
festival, there was great pressure put 
upon Hakon, as to sprinkling with 


horse-blood, drinking Yule-beer, 
eating horse-flesh, and the other 
distressing rites ; the whole of which 
Hakon abhorred, and with all his 
steadfastness strove to reject utterly. 
Sigurd, Jarlof Lade (Trondhjem),a 
liberal heathen, not openly a Chris- 
tian, was ever a wise counsellor and 
conciliator in such affairs ; and 
proved of great help to Hakon. 
Once, for example, there having 
risen, at a Yule-feast, loud, almost 
stormful demand that Hakon, like 
a true man and brother, should 
drink Yule-bcer with them in their 
sacred hightide, Sigurd persuaded 
him to comply, for peace sake, at 
least in form. Hakon took the cup 
in his left hand (excellent hot beer), 
and with his right cut the sign of 
the cross above it, then drank a 
draught. “Yes; but what is this 
with the king’s right hand ? " cried 
the company. “ Don’t you see ? " 
answered shifty Sigurd; “ he makes 
the sign of Thor’s hammer before 
drinking ! " which quenched the 
matter for the time. 

Horse-flesh, horse-broth, and the 
horse-ingredient generally, Hakon 
all but inexorably declined. By 
Sigurd’s pressing exhortation and 
entreaty, lie did once take a kettle 
of horse- broth by the handle, with 
a good deal of linen-quilt or towel 
interposed, and did open his lips 
for what of steam could insinuate 
itself. At another time he con- 
sented to a particle of horse-liver, 
intending privately, I guess, to 
keep it outside the gullet, and 
smuggle it away without swal- 
lowing ; but farther than this not 
even Sigurd could persuade him to 
go. At the Things held in Tegard 
to this matter Hakon's success 
was always incomplete; now and 
then it was plain failure, and Hakon 
had to draw back till a better time. 
Here is one specimen of the response 
he got on such an occasion ; curious 
specimen, withal, of antique parlia- 
mentary eloquence from an Anti- 
Christian Thing. 
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At a Thing of all tlie Fylkes of 
Trend lijem, Thing held afe Froste in 
that region, King Hakon, with all 
the eloquence he had, signified 
that it was imperatively necessary 
that all Bonders and sub-Bonders 
should become Christians, and be- 
lieve in one God, Christ the Son of 
Mary ; renouncing entirely blood 
sacrifices an<J heathen idols ; should 
keep every seventh day holy, ab- 
stain from labour that day, and 
even from food, devoting the day 
to fasting and sacred meditation. 
Whereupon, by way of universal 
answer, arose a confused universal 
murmur of entire dissent. “ Take 
away from us our old belief, and 
also our time for labour!” mur- 
mured they in angry astonishment; 
“how can even the land be got 
tilled in that way ? ” “ We cannot 

work if we don't get food,” said 
the hand labourers and slaves. “ It 
lies in King Hakon' s blood,” re- 
marked others ; “ his father and all 
lias kindred were apt to be stingy 
about food, though liberal enough 
with money.” At length, one Os- 
bjdrn (or Bear of the Asen or Gods, 
what we now call Osborne), one Os- 
bjdrn of Medalhusiu Gulatlial, stept 
forward, and said, in a distinct man- 
ner, "We Bonders (= peasant pro- 
prietors) thought, King llakon, when 
thou boldest thy first Thing-day here 
in Trondhjem, and we took thee for 
our king, and received our hereditary 
lands from thee again, that we had 
got heaven itself. But now we know 
not how it is, whether we have 
won freedom, or whether thou in- 
tendest anew to make us slaves, 
with this wonderful proposal that 
we should renounce our faith, which 
our fathers before us have held, 
and all our ancestors as well, first 
in the age of burial by burning, 
and now in that of earth burial; 
and yet these departed ones were 
much our superiors, and their faith, 
too, has brought prosperity to us ! 


Thee, at the same time, we batfe 
loved so much that we raised thee 
to manage all the laws of the land, 
and speak as their voice to us all. 
And even now it is our will and 
the vote of all Bonders to keep that 
paction which thou gavest us here 
on the Thing at Froste, and to 
maintain tlieo as king so long as 
any of us bonders who are here 
upon the ^Tiling has life left, pro- 
vided thou, king, wilt go fairly to 
work, and demand of us only such 
things as are not impossible. But 
if thou wilt fix upon this thing 
with so great obstinacy, and employ 
force and power, in that case, wo 
Bonders have taken the resolution, 
all of us, to fall away from thee, 
and to take for ourselves another 
head, who will so behave that we 
may enjoy in freedom the belief 
which is agreeable to ns. Now 
slialt thou, king, choose one of 
these two courses before the Thing 
disperse.” 4 Whereupon,' adds th© 
Chronicle, ‘all the Bonders raised a 
mighty shout, “ Yes, we will have 
it so, as has been said.” ' So that 
Jarl Sigurd had to intervene, and 
King Hakon to choose for th© 
moment the milder branch of the 
alternative. 4 At other Things 
Hakon was more or less successful. 
All his days, by such methods as . 
there were, he kept pressing forward 
with this great enterprise, and on 
the whole did thoroughly shake 
asunder the old edifice of heathen- 
dom, and fairly introduce some 
foundation for the new and better 
rule of faith and life among his 
people. Sigurd, Jarl of Lade, his 
wise counsellor in all these matters, 
is also a man worthy of notice. 

Hakon’s arrangements against 
the continual invasions of Eric's 
sons, with Danish Blue-tooth back- 
ing them, were manifold, and for a 
long time successful. He appointed, 
after consultation and consent in 
the various Things, so many war- 


4 Dahlmann ii. 93. 
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ships, fully manned and ready, to 
be furnished instantly on the King’s 
demand by each province or fjord ; 
watchfires, on fit places, from hill 
to hill all along the coast, were to 
be carefully set up, carefully main- 
tained in readiness, and kindled 
on any alarm of war. By such 
methods Blue-tooth and Co.’s inva- 
sions were for a long while tri- 
umphantly, and even rrfpidly, ono 
and all of them, beaten back, till 
at length they seemed as if intend- 
ing to cease altogether, and leave 
Hakon alone of them. But such 
was not their issue after all. The 
sons of Eric had only abated under 
constant discouragement, had not 
finally left off from what seemed 
their one great feasibility in life. 
Gunhild, their mother, was still 
with them : a most contriving, fierce- 
minded, irreconcilable woman, dili- 
gent and urgent on them, in season 
and out of season ; and as for King 
Blue-tooth, he was at all times ready 
to help, with his good-will at least. 

That of the alarm-fires on Hakon’s 
part was found troublesome by his 
people ; sometimes it was even liurt- 
ftil and provoking (lighting your 
alarm-fires and rousing the whole 
coast and population, when it was 
nothing but some paltry viking 
with a couple of ships) ; in short, 
the alarm-signal system fell into 
disuse, and good King Hakon him- 
self, in the first place, paid the 
penalty. It is counted, by the 
latest commentators, to have been 
about A.D. 961, sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year of Hakon 's pious, 
valiant, and worthy reign. Being 
at a feast one day, with many 
guests, on the Island of Stord, 
sudden announcement came to him 
that ships from the south wore 
approaching in quantity, and evi- 
dently ships of war. This was the 
biggest of all the Blue-tooth foster- 
son invasions ; and it was fatal 
to Hakon the Good that night. 
Eyvind the Skaldaspillir (anni- 
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hilator of all other Skalds), in his 
famed llalcon's Song, gives account, 
and, still more pertinentty, the al- 
ways practical Snorro. Danes in 
great multitude, six to one, as 
people afterwards computed, spring- 
ing swiftly to land, and ranking 
themselves ; Hakon, nevertheless? 
at once deciding not to take to lii 3 
ships and run, but to fight there, 
one to six ; fighting, accordingly, 
in his most- splendid manner, and 
at last gloriously prevailing ; rout- 
ing and scattering back to their 
ships and flight homeward these six- 
to-one Danes. 1 Daring the struggle 
of the fight,’ says Snorro, 4 he was 
very conspicuous among ot her men ; 
and while the sun shone, his bright 
gilded helmet glanced, and thereby 
many weapons were directed at 
him. One of his henchmen, Eyvind 
Einnson (i.e. Skaldaspillir, the 
poet), took a hat, and put it over 
the king’s helmet. Now, among 
the hostile first leaders were two 
uncles of the Ericsons, brothers of 
Gunhild, great champions hoih; 
Skrcya, the elder of them, on the dis- 
appearance of the glittering helmet, 
shouted boastfully, 44 Does the king 
of the Norsemen hide himself, then, 
or has lie fled Y Where now is the 
golden helmet ? M And so saying, 
Skreya, and his brother Alf with 
him, pushed on like fools or mad- 
men. The king said, Conic on 
in that way, and yon shall find 
the king of the Norsemen !” And 
in a short space of time braggart 
Skreya did come up, swinging his 
sword, and made a cut at the king; 
but Thoralf the Strong, an Icolumler, 
who fought at the king’s side, dashed 
his shield so hard against Skreya, 
that he tottered with the shock. 
On the same instant the king takes 
his sword ‘quernbiter 5 (able to cut 
querns or millstones) with both 
hands, and hews Skreya through 
helm and head, cleaving him down 
to the shoulders. Thoralf also slew 
Alf. That was what they got by 
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such over-hasty search for the king 
of the Norsemen .’ 5 

Snorro considers the fall of these 
two champion uncles as the crisis 
©f the fight; the Danish force 
being much disheartened by such a 
sight, and King Hakon now press- 
ing on so hard that all men gave 
way before him, the battle on the 
Erieson part became a whirl of 
recoil ; and in a few minutes more 
a torrent of mere flight and haste 
to get on board their ships, put to 
sea again ; in which operation 
many of them were drowned, says 
Snorro; survivors making instant 
sail for Denmark in that sad condi- 
tion. 

This seems to have been King 
Hakon’s finest battle, and the most 
conspicuous of his victories, duo 
not a little to his own grand quali- 
ties shown on the occasion. Bnt, 
alas ! it was his last also. He was 
still zealously directing the chase 
of that mad Danish flight, or whirl 
of recoil towards their ships, when 
an arrow, shot most likely at a 
venture, hit him under the left 
armpit ; and this proved his death. 

He w'as helped into his ship, and 
made sail for Alrckstad, where his 
chief residence in those parts was; 
but had to stop at a smaller place 
of his (which lmd been his mother’s, 
and where he himself wras born) — a 
place called Holla (the Flat Kock), 
still known ns * Hakon’s Holla,* 
faint from loss of blood and 
crushed down as he had never 
before felt. Having no son and only 
one daughter, he appointed these 
invasive sons of Eric to be sent for, 
and if he died to become kings ; but 
to “ sparo his friends and kindred.” 
“ If a* longer life be granted me,” he 
said, “ I will go out of this land to 
Christian men, and do penance for 
what I have committed against 
Cod. But if I die in the country 
of the heathen, let me have such 
burial as you yourselves think fit- 


test.” These are his last recorded 
words. And in heathen fashion he 
was buried, and besung by Eyvind 
and the Skalds, though himself a 
zealously Christian king. Hakon 
the Good; so one still finds him 
worthy of being called. The sorrow 
on Hakon’s death, Snorro tells us, 
was so great and universal, ‘ that 
he -was lamented both by friends 
and enemies; and they said that 
never again would Norway see such 
a king.’ 

CHAPTER IV. 

HARALD GREY-FELL AND BROTHERS.^ 

Eric’s sons, four or five of them, 
with a Harald at the top, now at 
once got Norway in hand, all of it 
but Trondhjem, as king and under- 
kings, and made a severo time of it 
for those who had been, or seemed 
to be, their enemies. Excellent 
Jarl Sigurd, always so useful to 
Hakon and his country, was killed 
by them ; and they came to repent 
that before very long. The slain 
Sigurd left a son, Hakon, as Jarl, 
who became famous in the northern 
w r orld by and by. This Hakon, and 
him only, would the Trondhjemers 
accept as sovereign. 14 Death to 
him, then,” said the sons of Eric, 
but only in secret, till they had got 
their hands free and w ere ready ; 
which was not yet for some years. 
Nay, Hakon, when actually at- 
tacked, inado good resistance, and 
threatened to cause trouble. Nor 
did he by any means get his death 
from these sons of Eric at this time, 
or till long afterwards at all, from 
one of their kin, as it chanced. 
On the contrary, he fled to Den- 
mark now, and by and by ma- 
naged to come back, to their cost. 

4 Among their other chief victims 
were two cousins of their own, 
Tryggve and Gudrbd, who had 
been honest under-kings to the late 
head-king, Hakon the Good; but 


1 Leung's Snorro, i. 344. 
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were now become suspect, and had 
to fight for their lives, and lose 
them in a tragic manner. Tryggve 
had a son, whom we shall hear of. 
Gudrod, son of worthy Bjorn the 
Chapman, was grandfather of Saint 
Olaf, whom all men have heard of, 
— who has a church in Southwark 
even, and another in Old Jewry, to 
this hour. In all these violences, 
Gunhild, widow of thfe late king 
Eric, was understood to have a 
principal hand. She had come back 
to Norway with her sons ; and 
naturally passed for the secret ad- 
viser and Maternal President in 
whatever of violence went on ; 
always reckoned a fell, vehement, 
relentless personage where her own 
interests were concerned. Probably 
as things settled, her influence on 
affairs grew less. At least one 
hopes so ; and, in the Sagas, hears 
less and less of her, and before long 
nothing. 

Harald, the head-king in this 
Eric fraternity, does not seem to 
have been a bad man, — the contrary 
indeed ; but his position was un- 
towardly, full of difficulty and con- 
tradictions. Whatever Hamid could 
accomplish for behoof of Christi- 
anity, or real benefit to Norway, 
in these cross circumstances, he 
seems to have done in a modest 
and honest manner. He got the 
name of Greyfell from his people on 
a very trivial account, but seem- 
ingly with perfect good humour on 
their part. Some Iceland trader 
had brought a cargo of furs to 
Trondhjem (Lade) for sale ; sale 
being slacker than the Icelander 
wished, he presented a chosen spe- 
cimen, cloak, doublet, or whatever 
it was, to Harald, who wore it with 
acceptance in public, and rapidly 
brought disposal of the Icelander’s 
stock, and the surname of GreyfeM to 
himself. His under-kings and he 
were certainly not popular, though 
I almost think Greyfell himself, in 
absence of his mother and the 
under-kings, might have been so. 
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But hero they all w ere, and liad 
wrought great trouble in Norway. 
“Too many of them,” said every- 
body ; “ too many of these courts 
and court people, eating up any 
substauce that there is ! ” For the 
seasons withal, two or three of them 
in succession, were bad for gra&s, 
much more for grain; no herring came 
either ; very cleanness of teeth was 
like to comeinEyvind Skaldaspillir’s 
opinion. This scarcity became at 
last their share of the great Famine 
of a.t>. 975, which desolated Western 
Europe (see the poem in the Saxon 
Chronicle). And all this by Ey vind 
Skaldaspillir, and the heathen Norse 
in general, was ascribed to anger 
of the heathen gods. Discontent in 
Norway, and especially in Kyvind 
Skaldaspillir, seems to have been 
very great. 

Whereupon exile Hakon, Jarl 
Sigurd’s son, bestirs himself in 
Denmark, hacked by old King 
Blue- tooth, and begins invading and 
encroaching in a miscellaneous way ; 
especially intriguing and contriving 
plots all round him. An unfathom- 
ably cunning kind of fellow, as well 
as an audacious and strong-handed ! 
Intriguing in Trondhjem, where he 
gets the under-king, Grey fell's bro- 
ther, fallen upon and murdered; 
intriguing with Gold Harald, a dis- 
tinguished cousin or nephew of King 
Blue-tooth’s, who lmd done fine 
viking work, and gained such w ealth 
that he got the epithet of ‘ Gold/ 
and who now was infinitely desirous 
of a share in Blue-tooth’s kingdom, 
as the proper finish to these sea- 
rovings. He even ventured one day 
to make publicly a distinct proposal 
that way to King Harald Blue-tooth 
himself; who flew into thunder and 
lightning at the mere mention of 
it ; so that none dnrst speak to him 
for several days afterwards. Of 
both these Haralds Hakon was 
confidential friend ; and needed all 
his skill to walk without immediate 
annihilation between such a pair of 
dragons, and work out Norway for 
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himself withal. In the end he 
found he must take solidly to Blue- 
tooth’s side of the question; and 
that they two must provide a recipe 
for Gold Hamid and Norway both 
at once. 

“It is as much as your life is 
woKh to speak again of sharing 
this Danish kingdom,” said llakon 
very privately to Gold Harald; “but 
could not you, my golden friend, 
be content with Norway for a king- 
dom, if one helped you to it ? ” 

“ That could I well,” answered 
Harald. 

“ Then keep me those nine war- 
ships you have just been rigging 
for a new viking cruise ; have 
these in readiness when I lift ray 
finger ! ” 

That was the recipe contrived for 
Gold Harald : recipe for King 
Greyfcll goes into the same phial, 
and is also ready. 

Hitherto the Hakon-Bluc-tootli 
disturbances in Norway had 
amounted to but little. King 
Greyfcll, a very active and valiant 
man, has constantly, without much 
difficulty, repelled these sporadic 
bits of troubles; but Grey fell, all 
the same, would willingly have 
peace with dangerous old Blue- 
tooth (ever anxious to get his 
clutches over Norway on any terms), 
if peace with him could be had. 
Blue-tooth, too, professes every wil- 
lingness ; inveigles Greyfcll, he and 
Hakon do, to have a friendly meet- 
ing on the Danish borders, and not 
only settle all these quarrels, but 
generously settle Greyfell in certain 
fiefs which he claimed in Denmark 
itself; and so swear everlasting 
friendship. Greyfell joyfully com- 
plies, punctually appears at the ap- 
pointed day in Lymijord Sound, 
the appointed place. Whereupon 
Hakon gives signal to Gold Harald, 
‘ To Bymfjord with these nine ships 
of yours, swift ! * Gold Harald flies 
to Lymfjord with his ships, chal- 
lenges King Harald Greyfell to land 
and fight; which the undaunted 


Greyfell, though so far outnumbered, 
does ; and, fighting his very best, 
perishes there, he and almost all his 
people. Which done, Jarl Hakon, 
who iR in readiness, attacks Gold 
Harald, the victorious but the 
wearied ; easily beats Gold Harald, 
takes him prisoner, and instantly 
hangs and ends him, to the huge 
joy of King Blue- tooth and Hakon, 
who now make instant voyage to 
Norway ; drive all the brother under- 
kings into rapid flight to the 
Orkneys, to any readiest shelter ; 
and so, nnder the patronage of 
Blue-tooth, Hakon, with the title of 
Jarl, becomes ruler of Norway. 
This foul treachery done on the 
brave and honest Harald Greyfell 
is by somo dated about a.d. 969, by 
Munch, 965, by others, computing 
out of Snorro only, a.d. 975. For 
there is always an uncertainty in 
these Icelandic dates (say rather, 
rare and rude attempts at dating, 
without even an 4 a.d.’ or other fixed 
4 year one ’ to go upon in Iceland), 
though seldom, I think, so large a 
discrepancy as here. 

CHAPTER V. 

HAKON JARL. 

Hakon Jarl, such the style he 
took, had engaged to pay some kind 
of tribute to King Blue- tooth, 4 if 
he could;’ but he never did pay any, 
pleading always the necessity of his 
own affairs ; with which excuse, 
joined to Hakon’s readiness in 
things less important, King Blue- 
tooth managed to content himself, 
Hakon being always his good neigh- 
bour, at least, and the two mutually 
dependent. In Norway, Hakon, 
without the title of king, did in a 
strong-handed, stedfast, and at 
length successful way, the office of 
one ; governed Norway (somecount) 
for above twenty years ; and, both 
at home and abroad, had much 
consideration through most of 
that time ; specially amongst the 
heathen orthodox, for Hakon Jarl 
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himself was a zealous heathen, fixed 
in his mind against these chimerical 
Christian innovations and unsalu- 
tary changes of creed, and would 
have gladly trampled out all traces 
of what the last two kings (for 
Greyfell, also, was an English 
Christian after his sort) had done 
in this respect. But he wisely 
discerned that it was not possible, 
and that, for peace sake, he must 
not even attempt it, but must strike 
preferably into ‘ perfect toleration/ 
and that of 4 every one getting to 
heaven * (or even to the other goal) 

‘ in his own way.* He .himself, it 
is well known, repaired many 
heathen temples (a great ‘church 
builder * in his way !), manufactured 
many splendid idols, with much 
gilding and such artistic ornament 
as there was — in particular, one 
huge image of Thor, not forgetting 
the hammer and appendages, and 
such a collar (supposed of solid 
gold, which it was not quite, as we 
shall hear in time) round the neck 
of him as was never seen in all the 
North. How he did his own Yule 
festivals, with what magnificent 
solemnity, the horse-eatings, blood- 
sprinklings, and other sacred rites, 
need not be told. Something of a 
‘Ritualist/ one may perceive; 
perhaps had Scandinavian Pusey- 
isms in him, and other desperate 
heathen notions. He was univer- 
sally believed to have gone into 
magic for one thing, and to have 
dangerous potencies derived from 
the Devil himself. The dark hea- 
then mind of him struggling vehe- 
mently in that strange element, not 
altogether so unlike our own in some 
points. 

For the rest, he was evidently, in 
practical matters, a man of sharp, 
clear insight, of steadfast resolution, 
diligence, promptitude ; and ma- 
naged his secular matters uncom- 
monly Tvell. Had sixteen Jarls 
under him, though himself only 
Hakon Jarl by title ; and got obe- 
dience from them stricter than any 


king since Haarfagr had done. Add 
to which that the country had 
years excellent for grass and crop, 
and that the herrings came in exu- 
berance ; tokens, to the thinking 
mind, that Hakon Jarl was a fa- 
vourite of Heaven. 

His fight with the far-famed 
Jom’s vikings was his grandest ex- 
ploit in public rumour. Jomsburg, 
a locality not now known, except 
that it was near the mouth of the 
River Oder, denoted in those ages 
the impregnable castle of a certain 
body corporate, or ‘ Sea Robbery 
Association (limited)/ which, for 
some generations, hold the Baltic 
in terror, and plundered far beyond 
the Belt, — in the ocean itself, in 
Flanders and the opulent trading 
havens then',— -above all, in opulent 
anarchic England, which, for forty 
years from about this time, was the 
pirates’ Goshen ; and yielded, regu- 
larly every summer, slaves, dane- 
gelt, and miscellaneous plunder, like 
no other country Jomsburg or the 
viking-world had ever known. 
Palnatoke, Bue, and the other qua- 
si-heroic heads of this establish- 
ment are still remembered in the 
northern parts. Valnatohi is the 
title of a tragedy by Oehlenschla- 
ger, which had its run of immor- 
tality in Copenhagen some sixty or 
seventy years ago. 

1 judge the institution to have 
been in its floweriest state, pro- 
bably now in Hakon Jarl’s time. 
Hakon Jarl and these pirates, rob- 
bing Hakon’ s subjects and mer- 
chants that frequented him, were 
naturally in quarrel ; and frequent 
fightings had fallen out, not gene- 
rally to the profit of tho «foms- 
burgers, who at last determined on 
revenge, and the rooting out of 
this obstructive Hakon Jarl. They 
assembled in force at the Cape of 
Stad, — in the Firda Fylke ; and the 
fight was dreadful in the extreme, 
noise of it filling all the north for long 
afterwards. Hakon, fighting like 
a lion, could scarcely hold his own, 
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— Death or Victory, the word on 
both sides; when suddenly, the 
heavens grew black, and there 
broke out a terrific storm of thun- 
der and hail, appalling to the human 
mind,— universe swallowed wholly 
in black night; only the momen- 
tary forked-blazes, the tlmnder-peal- 
ing as of Ragnarok, and the batter- 
ing liail-torrents, hail-stones about 
the size of an egg. Thor with his 
hammer evidently acting ; but in 
behalf of whom? The Jomsbur- 
gers in the hideous darkness, bro- 
ken only by flashing thunderbolts, 
had a dismal apprehension that it 
was probably not on their behalf 
(Thor having a sense of justice in 
him) ; and before the storm ended, 
thirty-five of their seventy ships 
sheered away, leaving gallant Buc, 
with thirty-five ships, to follow as 
they liked, who reproachfully hail- 
ed these fugitives, and continued 
the now hopeless battle. Bue’s 
nose and lips were smashed or cut 
away ; Bue managed, lialf-articu- 
lately, to exclaim, “Ha! the maids 
(‘ mays’) of Denmark will never kiss 
me more. Overboard, all ye Bue’s 
men ! ” And taking his two sea- 
chests, with all the gold lie had 
gained in such life-struggle from of 
old, sprang overboard accordingly, 
and finished the affair. Hakon 
Jarl’s reuown rose naturally to the 
transcendent pitch after this exploit. 
His people, I suppose chiefly the 
Christian part of them, whispered 
one to another, with a shudder, 

1 That in the blackest of the thun- 
derstorm, he had taken his youngest 
little boy, and made away with him ; 
sacrificed him to Thor or some devil, 
and gained his victory by art-magic, 
or something worse.* Jarl Eric, 
Hakon’s eldest son, without sus- 
picion of art-magic, but already a 
distinguished viking, became thrice 
distinguished by his style of sea- 
fighting in this battle; and awa- 
kened great expectations in the 
viking public; of him we shall 
hear again. 


of Norway . 

The Jomsburgers, one might 
fancy, after this sad clap went 
visibly down in the world ; but the 
fact is not altogether so. Old King 
Blue-tooth was now dead, died of a 
wound got in battle with his un- 
natural (so-called 4 natural*) son and 
successor, Otto Svein of the Forked 
Beard, afterwards king and con- 
queror of England for a little 
while ; and seldom, perhaps never, 
had vikingism been in such flower 
as now. This man’s name is Sven 
in Swedish, Svend in German, and 
means hoy or lad — the English 
* swain.’ It was at old * Father 
Blue-tooth’s funeral-ale * (drunken 
burial-feast), that Svein, carousing 
with his Jomsburg chiefs and other 
choice spirits, generally of the rob- 
ber class, all risen into height of 
highest robber enthusiasm, pledged 
the vow to one another ; Svein 
that he would conquer England 
(which, in a sense, he, after long 
struggling, did) ; and the Joms- 
burgers that they would ruin and 
root out Hakon Jarl (which they 
could by no means do), and other 
guests other foolish things which 
proved equally unfeasible. Sea-rob- 
ber volunteers so especially abound- 
ing in that time, one perceives 
how easily the Jomsburgers could 
recruit themselves, build or refit 
new robber fleets, man them with 
the pick of crews, and steer for 
opulent, fruitful England ; where, 
under Ethelred the Unready, was 
such a field for profitable enterprise 
as the viking public never had 
beforo or since. 

An idle question sometimes rises 
on me — idle enough, for it never can 
be answered in the affirmative or 
the negative, Whether it was not 
these same refitted Jomsburgers 
who appeared some while after 
this at Red Head Point, on the 
shore of Angus, and sustained a 
new severe beating, in what the 
Scotch still faintly remember as 
their 4 Battle of Loncarty * ? Be- 
yond doubt a powerful Norse-pirate 
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armament dropt anchor at the Red 
Head, to the alarm of peaceable 
mortals, about that time. Jt was 
thought and hoped to be on its way 
for England, but it visibly hung on 
for several days, deliberating (as 
was thought) whether they would 
do this poorer coast the honour to 
land on it before going farther. 
Did land, and vigorously plunder 
and burn south-westward as far as 
Perth ; laid siege to Perth ; but 
brought out King Kenneth on 
them, and produced that ‘ Battle of 
Loncarty * which still dwells in 
vague memory among the Scots. 
Perhaps it might be the Jomsbur- 
gers ; perhaps also not ; for there 
were many pirate associations, last- 
ing not from century to century like 
the Jomsburgcrs, but only for very 
limited periods, or from year to year ; 
indeed, it was mainly by such that 
the splendid thief- harvest of Eng- 
land was reaped in this disastrous 
time. No Scottish chronicler gives 
the least of exact date to their 
famed victory of Loncarty, only 
that it was achieved by Kenneth 
III., which will mean sometime be- 
tween A. I*. 975 and 994 ; and, by 
the order they put it in, probably 
soon after a.d. 975, or the beginning 
of this Kenneth’s reign. Buchanan’s 
narrative, carefully distilled from 
all the ancient Scottish .sources, is 
of admirable quality for style and 
otherwise ; quiet, brief, with perfect 
clearness^ perfect credibility even, 
— except that semi-miraculous ap- 
endage of the Ploughmen, Hay and 
ons, always hanging to the tail of 
it; the grain of possible truth in 
which can now never be extracted 
by mail's art! 6 In brief, what 
we know is, fragments of ancient 
human . bones and armour have 
occasionally been ploughed up 
in this locality, proof-positive of 
ancient fighting hero ; and the fight 
fell out not long after Hakon’s 
beating of the Jomsburgers at the 

• G. Itachanani Opera Omnia, i. 103-4 


Cape of Stad. And in such dim 
glimmer of wavering twilight, the 
question whether those of Loncarty 
were refitted Jomsburgers or not, 
must be left hanging. Loncarty is 
now the biggest bleachfield in 
Queen Victoria's dominions ; no 
village or hamlet there, only tlio 
hugo bleaching-house and a beau- 
tiful field, some six or Severn miles 
north-west of Perth, bordered by 
the beautiful Tay river on the one 
side, and by its beautiful tributary 
Almond on the other ; a Loncarty 
fitted either for bleaching linen, or 
for a bit of fair duel bet ween na- 
tions, in those simple times.WLether 
our refitted Jomsburgers had the 
least thing to do wit It it is only 
matter of fancy, but if it were they 
who here again got a good beating, 
fancy would be glad to find herself 
fact. The old piratical kings of 
Denmark had been at the founding 
of Jomsburg, and to Svcin of the 
Forked Beard it was still vitally 
important, bnfc not so to the great 
Knut, or any king that followed ; all 
of whom had better business than 
mere thieving; and it was Magnus 
the Good, of Norway, a man of still 
higher anti-anarchic qualities, that 
annihilated it, about a centuiy later. 

Hakon Jarl, his chief labours in 
the world being over, is said to 
have becomo very dissolute in his 
older days, especially in the matter 
of women ; the wretched old fool, 
led away by idleness and fulness 
of bread, which to all of us arc 
well said to be the parents of mis- 
chief. Having absolute power, he 
got into the habit of openly plun- 
dering men’s pretty daughters and 
wives from them, and, after a few 
weeks, sending them back ; greatly 
to the rage of the fierce Norse 
heart, had there been any means of 
resisting or revenging. It did, after 
a little while, prove the ruin and 
destruction of Hakon the Rich, as 
he was then called. It opened the 

(Curante Ruddiraano, Edinburgi 1715). 
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door, namely, for entry of Olaf 
Tryggveson upon the scene, — a very 
much grander man; in regard to 
whom the wiles and traps of Hakon 
proved to be a recipe, not on Trygg- 
veson, bnt on the wily Hakon him-; 
self, as shall now be seen straight- 
way. 

CHAPTER VI. 

OLAK TRYGGVESON. 

Hakon, in late times, had heard 
of a famous stirring person, victori- 
ous in various lands and seas, latterly 
united in sea-robbery with Svcin, 
Prince Royal of Denmark, after- 
wards King Svein of the Double- 
beard (‘ Zrac Skiacg* T wa Shag) or 
fork- beard, both of whom had 
already done transcendent feats in 
the viking way during this copart- 
nery. The fame of Svein, and this 
stirring personage, whose name was 
‘ Ole,’ and, recently, their stupend- 
ous feats in plunder of England, 
siege of London, and other wonders 
and splendours of viking glory and 
success, had gone over all the north, 
awakening the attention of Hakon 
and everybody there. The name of 
* Ole ’ was enigmatic, mysterious, 
and even dangerous-looking to 
Hakon Jarl, who at length sent out 
a confidential spy to investigate 
this 4 Ole,’ — a feat which the con- 
fidential spy did completely accom- 
plish — by no means to Hakon’s 
profit ! The mysterious ‘ Olo ’ proved 
to bo no other than Olaf, son of 
Tryggvc, destined to blow Hakon 
Jarl suddenly into destruction, and 
become famous among the heroes 
of the Norse world. 

Of Olaf Tryggveson one always 
hopes there might, one day, some 
real ontline of a biography be writ- 
ten ; fished from the abysses where 
(as usual) it welters deop in foul 
neighbourhood for the present. Far- 
ther on we intend a few words 
more upon the matter. Bnt in this 
place all that concerns ns in it 
limits itself to the two following 
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of Norway . . 

facts : first, that Hakon’s confiden-lfV 
tial spy ‘found t)le in Dublin 
picked acquaintance with him, got 
him to confess that he was actually 
Olaf, son of Tryggve (the Tryggve, 
whom Blood-axe’s fierce widow and 
her sons had murdered) ; got him 
gradually to own that perhaps an 
expedition into Norway might have 
its chances ; and finally that, under 
such a wise and loyal guidance as 
his (the confidential spy’s, whose 
friendship for Tryggveson was so 
indubitable) , he (Trygg veson ) would 
actually try it upon Hakon Jarl, the 
dissolute old scoundrel. Fact se- 
cond is, that about the time they 
two set sail from Dublin on their 
Norway expedition, Hakon Jarl 
removed to Trondhjem, then called 
Lade ; intending to pass some 
months there. 

Now just about the time when 
Tryggveson, spy, and party had 
landed in Norway, and were advanc- 
ing upon Lade, with what support 
from the public could be got, disso- 
lute old Hakon Jarl had heard of 
one Gudrun, a Bonder’s wife, un- 
parallelled in beauty, who was called 
in those parts, 4 Sunshine of the 
Grove ’ (so inexpressibly lovely) ; 
and sent off a couple of thralls to 
bring her to him. “Never,” answered 
Gudrun; “never,” her indignant 
husband ; in a tone dangerous and 
displeasing to these Court thralls ; 
who had to leave rapidly, but threat- 
ened to return iu better, strength 
before long. Whereupon, instantly, 
the indignant Bonder and his Sun- 
shine of the Grove sent out their 
war-arrow, rousing all the country 
into angry promptitude, and more 
than one perhaps into greedy hope 
of revenge for their own injuries. 

The rest of Hakon’s history now 
rushes on with extreme rapidity. 

Sunshine of the Grove, when 
next demanded of her Bonder, has 
the whole neighbourhood assembled 
in arms round her; rumour of 
Tryggveson is fast making it the 
whole country. Hakon’s insolent 
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messengers are cut in pieces; 
Hakon finds he ^cannot fly under 
cover too soon. With a single 
slave he flies that same night; — but 
whitherward? Can think of no 
safe place, except to some old mis- 
tress of his, who lives retired in 
that neighbourhood, and has some 
pity or regard for the wicked old 
Hakon. Old mistress does receive 
him, pities him, will do all she can 
to protect and hide him. But 
how, by what uttermost stretch of 
female artifice hide him here ; every- 
one will search here first of all ! 
Old mistress, by the slave’s help, 
extemporises a cellar under the 
floor of her pig-house ; sticks 
Hakon and slave into that, as the 
one safe seclusion she can contrive. 
Hakon and slave, begrunted by the 
pigs above them, tortured by the 
devils within and about them, 
passed two days in circumstances 
more and more horrible. For they 
heard, through their light-slit and 
breathing - slit, the triumphs of 
Tryggveson proclaiming itself by 
Tryggveson’s own lips, who had 
mounted a big boulder near by and 
was victoriously speaking to the 
people, winding up with a promise 
of honours and rewards to whoever 
should bring him wicked old 
Hakon’ s head. Wretched Hakon, 
justly suspecting his slave, tried to 
at least keep himself awake. Slave 
did keep himself awake till Hakon 
dozed or slept, then swiftly cut off 
Hakon 4 s hfead, and plunged out with 
it to the presence of Tryggveson. 
Tryggveson, detesting the traitor, 
useful as the treachery was, cut off 
the slave’s head too, had it hung up 
along with Hakon’son the pinnacle 
of the Lade Gallows, where the 
populace pelted both heads with 
stones ana many curses, especially 
the more important of the two. 

‘ Hakon the Bad ’ ever henceforth, 
instead of Hakon the Bich. 

- This was the end of Hakon Jarl, 
the last support of heathenry in 
Sforway, among other character- 


istics he had : a strong-handed, 
hard-headed, very relentless, greedy 
and wicked being. He is reckoned 
to have ruled in Norway, or mainly 
ruled, either in the struggling or 
triumphant state, for about thirty 
years (965-95 ?). He and his 
seem to have formed, by chance 
rather than design, the chief oppo- 
sition which the Haarfagr posterity 
throughout its whole course ex- 
perienced in Norway. Such the 
cost to them of killing good Jarl 
Sigurd, in Greyfell’s time ! For 
* curses, like chickens/ do some- 
times visibly ‘ come homo to feed/ 
as they always, either visibly or else 
invisibly, are punctually sure to do. 

Hakon Jarl is considerably con- 
nected with the Farrier Saga ; often 
mentioned there, and comes out 
perfectly in character ; an altogether 
worldly-wise man of the roughest 
typo, not without a turn for prac- 
ticality of kindness to those who 
would really be of use to him. His 
tendencies to magic also are not 
forgotten. 

Hakon left two sons, Eric and 
Svein, often also mentioned in this 
Saga. On their father’s death they 
fled to Sweden, to Denmark, and 
were busy stirring up troubles 
in those countries against Olaf 
Tryggveson ; till at length, by a 
favourable combination, under their 
auspices chiefly, they got his brief 
and noble reign put an end to. 
Nay, furthermore, Jarl Eric left 
sons, especially an elder son, named 
also Eric, who proved a sore afflic- 
tion, and a continual stone of 
stumbling to a new generation of 
Haarfagrs, and so continued the 
curse of Sigurd’s murder upon 
them. 

Towards the end of this Hakon’s 
reign it was that the discovery of 
America took place (985). Actual 
discovery, it appears, by Eric the 
Bed, an Icelander; concerning 
which there has been abundant 
investigation and discussion in 
our time. ' Oinnnngagap (Roaring 
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Abyss) is thought to be the mouth 
of Behring’s Straits in Baffin’s 
Bay ; Big Helioland , the coast from 
Cape Walsingham to near New- 
foundland; Little Helioland , New- 
foundland itself. Marhland was 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. Southward thence 
to Chesapeak Bay was called Wine 
Land (wild grapes still grow in 
Rhode Island, and more luxuriantly 
further south ) . Whi te Ma n's Land , 
called also Great Ireland , is sup- 
posed to mean the two Carolinas, 
down to the Southern Cape of 
Florida. In Dalilmann’s opinion, the 
Irish themselves might even pretend 
to have probably been the first dis- 
coverers of America ; they had evi- 
dently got to Iceland itself before 
the Norse exiles found it out. It 
appears to be certain that, from the 
end of the tenth century to the 
early part of the fourteenth, there 
was a dim knowledge of those dis- 
tant shores extant in the Norse 
mind, and even some straggling 
series of visits thither by roving 
Norsemen ; though, as only danger, 
difficulty, and no profit resulted, 
the visits ceased, and the whole 
matter sank into oblivion, and, but 
for the Icelandic talent of writing 
in the long winter nights, would 
never have been heard of by pos- 
terity at all. 

CHAPTER VII. 

KEHiN OF OLAF TRYGGVESON. 

Olaf Tryggveson (a.p. 995-1000) 
also makes a great figure in the Faroer 
Saga, and recounts there his early 
troubles, which were strange and 
many. Ho is still reckoned a grand 
hero of the North, though his rates 
now is only Snorro Sturrleson of 
Iceland. Tryggveson had indeed 
many adventures in the world. 
His poor mother, Astrid, was ob- 
liged to fly with him, on murder 
of herhuBband by Gunhild— -to fly 
for life, three months before her 
little Olaf was bora. She lay 


concealed in reedy island, fled 
through trackless forests, reached 
her father’s with the little baby in 
her arms, and lay deep-hidden there, 
tended only by her father himself ; 
Gunhild’s pursuit being so inces- 
sant, and keen as with sleuth- 
hounds. Poor Astrid had to fly 
again deviously to Sweden, toEsth- 
land (Esthonia), to Russia. In 
Esthland she was sold as a slave, 
quite parted from her boy, who 
also was sold, and again sold; but 
did at last fall in with a kinsman 
high in the Russian service; did 
from him find redemption and help, 
and so rose, in a distinguished 
manner, to manhood, victorious 
self-help, and recovery of his king- 
dom at last. He even met his 
mother again, he as king of Norway, 
she as one wonderfully lifted out of 
darkness into new life, and happi- 
ness still in store. 

Grown to manhood, Tryggveson, 
now become acquainted with his 
birth, and with his, alas ! hopeless 
claims, left Russia for the one pro- 
fession open to him, that of sea- 
robbery ; and did feats without 
number in that questionable line in 
many seas and scenes — in England 
lattcrty, and most conspicuously of 
all. In one of his courses thither, 
after long labours in the Hebrides, 
Man, Wales, and down the western 
shores to the very Land’s *End and 
farther, he paused at the Scilly 
Islands for a little while. He was 
told of a wonderful Christian hermit 
living strangely in these sca-soli- 
tudes; had the curiosity to seek 
him out, examine, question, and 
discourse with him ; and, after some 
reflection, accepted Christian bap^ 
tism from the venerable man. In 
Snorro the story is involved in 
miracle, rumour, and fable ; but 
the fact itself seems certain, and is 
very interesting; the great, wild, 
noble soul of fierce Olaf opening to 
this wonderful gospel of tidings 
from beyond the world, tidings 
which infinitely transcended all else 
0 2 
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lie had ever heard or dreamt of! 
It seems certain he was baptised 
here ; date not fixable ; shortly be- 
fore poor heart-broken Dunstan’s 
death, or shortly after ; most English 
churches, monasteries especially, 
lying burnt, under continual visi- 
tation of the Danes. Olaf, such 
baptism notwithstanding, did not 
quit his viking profession ; indeed, 
what other was there for him in the 
world as yet ? 

We mentioned his occasional 
copartneries with Svein of the 
Double-beard, now become King of 
Denmark, but the greatest of these, 
and the alone interesting at this 
time, is their joint invasion of Eng- 
land, and Tryggveson’s exploits and 
fortunes there some years after 
that adventure of baptism in the 
Scilly Isles. Svein and he ‘were 
above a year in England together,’ 
this time : they steered up the 
Thames with three hundred ships 
and many fighters; siege, or at 
.least furious assault, of London 
was their first or main enterprise, 
but it did not succeed. The Saxon 
Chronicle giveB date to it, a.d. 
994, and names expressly, a3 
Svein's co-partner, ‘ Olaus, king 
of Norway,’ — which he was as 
yet far from being; but in regard 
to the Year of Grace the Saxon 
Chrmicle is to be held indispu- 
table, and, indeed, has the field 
to itself in this matter. Famed 
Olaf Tryggyeson, seen visibly at the 
siege of London, year 994, it throws 
a kind of momentary light to us 
over that disastrous whirlpool of 
miseries and confusions, all dark 
and painful to the fancy otherwise f 
This big voyage and furious siege 
of London is Svein Double-beard's 
first real attempt to fulfil that vow 
of his at Father Blue-tooth's ‘ fu- 
neral ale,* and conquer England, — 
which it is a pity ha could not yet 
do. Had London now fallen to him, 
it is prefcty evident all England 
must have followed, and poor Eng- 
land, with Svein as king over it, 


been delivered from immeasurable 
woes, which had to last some two 
and twenty years farther, before 
this result could bo arrived at. But 
finding London impregnable for 
the moment (no ship able to get 
athwart the bridge, and many Danes 
perishing in tho attempt to do it by 1 
swimming), Svein and Olaf turned 
to other enterprises ; all England in 
a manner lying open to them, turn 
which way they liked. They burnt 
and plundered over Kent, over 
Hampshire, Sussex; they stormed 
far and wide ; world lying all before 
them where to choose. Wretched 
Etlielred, as the one invention he 
could fall upon, offered them Danc- 
gelt (16,000?. of silver this year, 
but it rose in other years as 
high as 48,000?.); the desperate 
Ethclred, a clear method of quench- 
ing fire by pouring oil on it ! 
Svein and Olaf accepted ; with- 
drew to Southampton, — Olaf at 
least did, — till the money was got 
ready. Strange to think of, fierce 
Svein of the Double- beard, and 
conquest of England by him ; this 
had at last become the one salutary 
result which remained for that dis- 
tracted, down-trodden, now utterly 
chaotic and anarchic country. A 
conquering Svein, followed by an 
ably and earnestly administrative, 
as well as conquering, Knut (whom 
Dahlmann compares to Charle- 
magne), were thus by the myste- 
rious destinies appointed the effec- 
tive saviours of England. 

Tryggveson, on this occasion, 
was a good while at Southamp- 
ton ; and roamed extensively about, 
easily victorious over everything, 
if resistance were attempted; but 
finding little or none ; and acting 
now in a peaceable or even friendly 
capacity. In the Southampton 
country he came in contact with 
the then Bishop of Winchester, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, excellent Elphegus, still dimly 
decipherable to us as a man of 
great natural discernment, piety, 
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and inborn veracity ; a liero-soul. 
probably of real brotherhood with 
Olaf’s own. He even made court 
visits to King Ethelred ; one visit 
to him at Andover of a very serious 
nature. By Elphegus, as we can 
discover, he was introduced into 
the real depths of the Christian 
faith. Elphegus, with due solem- 
nity of apparatus, in presence of 
the king, at Andover, baptised 
Olaf anew, and to him Olaf engaged 
that he would never plunder in 
England any more ; which promise, 
too, he kept. In fact, not long 
after, Svein’s conquest of England 
being in an evidently forward state, 
Tryggveson (having made, withal, 
a great English or Irish marriage, 
— a dowager princess, who had 
voluntarily fallen in love with him, 
— see S'jiorro for this line romantic 
fact!) mainly resided in our island 
for two or three years, or else in 
Dublin, in the precincts of the 
Danish Court there in the Sister 
Isle. Accordingly it was in Dublin, 
as above noted, that Hakon’s spy 
found him ; and from the Liffcy 
that his squadron sailed, through 
the Hebrides, through the Orkneys, 
plundering and baptising in their 
strange way, towards such success 
as wo have seen. 

Tryggveson made a stout, and, in 
effect, victorious and glorious strug- 
gle for himself as king. Daily and 
hourly vigilant to do so, often 
enough by soft and even merry 
methods, — for lie was a witty, j ocund 
man, and had a line ringing laugh 
in him, and clear pregnant words 
ever ready, — or if soft methods 
would not serve, then by hard and 
even hardest he put down a great 
deal of miscellaneous anarchy in 
Norway ; was especially busy against 
heathenism (devil-worship and its 
rites) : this, indeed, may be called 
the foens and heart of all his royal 
endeavour in Norway, and of all 
the troubles he now had with his 
people there. F or this was a serious, 
vital, all- comprehending matter ; 


of Nomay. 

devil-worship, a thing not to be 
tolerated one moment longer than 
you could by any method help ! 
Olaf s success was intermittent, of 
varying complexion ; but his effort, 
swift or slow, was strong and con- 
tinual ; and on the whole he did 
succeed. Take a sample or two of 
that wonderful conversion process : 

At one of his first Things he 
found the Bonders all assembled 
in arms ; resolute to the death 
seemingly, against his proposal and 
him. Tryggveson said little ; waited 
impassive, “ What your reasons are, 
good men P ” One zealous Bonder 
started up in passionate parlia- 
mentary eloquence ; but after a 
sentence or two, broke down ; one, 
and then another, and still another, 
and remained all three staring in 
open-mouthed silence there ! The 
peasant- proprietors accepted the 
phenomenon as ludicrous, perhaps 
partly as miraculous withal, and 
consented to baptism this time. 

On another occasion of a Thing, 
which had assembled near some 
heathen temple to meet him, — 
temple where Hakon Jarl had done 
much repairing, and set up many 
idol figures and sumptuous orna- 
ments, regardless of expense, espe- 
cially a very big and splendid Thor, 
with massive gold collar round the 
neck of him, not the like of it in 
Norway, —King Tryggveson was 
clamorously invited by the Bonders 
to step in there, enlighten his eyes, 
and partake of the sacred rites. 
Instead of which lie rushed into 
the temple with his armed men; 
smashed down, with his own battle- 
axe, the god Thor, prostrate on the 
fioor at one stroke, to set an ex- 
ample ; and, in a few minutes, had 
the whole Hakon Pantheon w r reck- 
ed ; packing up meanwhile all the 
gold and preciosities accumulated 
there (not forgetting Thor’s illus- 
trious gold collar, of which we shall 
hear again) , and victoriously took the 
plunder home with him for his own 
royal uses and behoof of the state. 
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In other cases, though a friend to 
strong measures, he had to hold in, 
and await the favourable moment. 
Thus once, in beginning a parlia- 
mentary address, so soon as he 
came to touch upon Christianity, 
the Bonders rose in murmurs, in 
vociferations and jingling of arms, 
which quite drowned the royal 
voice ; declared, They had taken 
arms against king Hakon the Good 
to compel him to desist from his 
Christian proposals ; and they did 
not think king Olaf a higher man 
than him (Hakon the Good). The 
king then said, ‘ Ho purposed 
coming to them next Yule to their 
great sacrificial feast, to see for 
himself what their customs were,’ 
which pacified the Bonders for this 
time. The appointed place of 
meeting was again a Hakon-Jarl 
Temple, not yet done to rain ; chief 
shrine in those Trondlijem parts, 1 
believe: there should Tryggveson 
appear at Yule. Well, but before 
Yule came, Tryggveson made a 
great banquet in his palace at 
Trondhjem, and invited far and 
wide, all manner of important 
persons out of the district as guests 
there. Banquet hardly done, Trygg- 
veson gave some Blight signal, 
upon which armed men strode in, 
seized eleven of these principal 
persons, and the king said : ‘ Since 
he himself was to become a heathen 
again, and do sacrifice, it was his 
purpose to do it in the highest 
form, namely, that of Human 
Sacrifice ; and this time not of slaves 
and malefactors, but of the best 
men in the country !* In which 
Stringent circumstances the eleven 
seized persons, and company at 
large, gave unanimous consent to 
baptism ; straightway received the 
same, and abjured their idols ; but 
were not permitted to go home till 
they had left, in sons, brothers, and 
oilier precious relatives, sufficient 
hostages in the king’s hands. 

By unwearied industry of this 
and better kinds, Tryggveson had 


trampled down idolatry, so far as 
form went, — how far in substance 
may be greatly doubted. But 
it is to be remembered withal, that 
always on the back of these com- 
pulsory adventures there follow- 
ed English bishops, priests and 
preachers ; whereby to the open* 
minded, couviction, to all degrees of 
it, was attainable, while silence and 
passivity became the duty or ne- 
cessity of the unconvinced party. 

In about two years Norway was 
all gone over with a rough harrow 
of conversion. Heathenism at least 
constrained to be silent and out- 
wardly conformable. Tryggveson 
next turned his attention to Iceland, 
sent one Thangbrand, priest from 
Saxony, of wonderful qualities, mili- 
tary as well as theological, to try 
and convert Iceland. Thangbrand 
made a few converts ; for Olaf had 
already many estimable Iceland 
friends, whom he liked much, and 
was much liked by ; and conversion 
was the ready road to his favour. 
Thangbrand, I find, lodged with 
Hall of Sid a (familiar acquaintance 
of 4 Burnt Njal,’ whose Saga has its 
admirers among us even now). 
Thangbrand converted Hall and 
one or two other leading men ; but 
in general he was reckoned quarrel- 
some and blusterous rather than 
eloquent and piously convincing. 
Two skalds of repute made biting 
lampoons upon Thangbrand, whom 
Thangbrand, by two opportunities 
that offered, cut down and did to 
death because of their skaldic 
quality. Another he killed with 
his own hand, I know not for what 
reason. In brief, after about a year, 
Thangbrand returned to Norway 
and king Olaf, declaring the 
Icelanders to be a perverse, satirical, 
and inconvertible people, having 
himself, the record says, been * the 
death of three men there.’ King 
Olaf was in high rage at this result ; 
but was persuaded by the Icelanders 
about him to try farther, and by a 
milder instrument. He accordingly 
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chose one Thormod, a pious, patient* 
and kindly man, who, within the 
next year or so, did actually ac- 
complish the matter ; namely, get 
Christianity, by open vote, declared 
at Thingvalla by the general Thing 
of Iceland there; the roar of a 
Volcanic eruption at the right 
moment rather helping the conclu- 
sion, if I recollect. Whereupon 
Olaf’s joy was no doubt great. 

One general result of these suc- 
cessful operations was the discon- 
tent, to all manner of degrees, on 
the part of many Norse individuals, 
against this glorious and victorious, 
but peremptory and terrible king 
of theirs. Tryggveson, I fancy, 
did not much regard all that ; a 
man of joyful, cheery temper, ha- 
bitually contemptuous of danger. 
Another trivial misfortune that be- 
fcl in these conversion operations, 
and became important to him, he 
did not even know of, and would 
have much despised if he had. 
It was this: Sigrid, queen dow- 
ager of Sweden, thought to be 
amongst the most shining women 
of the world, was also known for 
one of the most imperious, revenge- 
ful, and relentless, and had got for 
herself the name of Sigrid the 
Proud. In her high widowhood 
she had naturally many wooers ; but 
treated them in a manner unex- 
ampled. Two of her suitors, a 
simultaneous Two, were, King Ha- 
rald Gnenske (a cousin of King 
Tryggveson’s, and kind of king 
in some district, by sufferance of 
the late Hakon’s), — this luckless 
Graonske and the then Russian So- 
vereign as well, name not worth 
mentioning, were zealous suitors of 
Queen Dowager Sigrid, and were 
perversely slow to accept the nega- 
tive, which in her heart was inex- 
orable for both, though the expres- 
sion of it could not be quite so 
emphatic. By ill-luck for them they 
came once,— from the far West, 
Gramske ; from the far East, the 
Russian ; — and arrived both toge- 


ther at Sigrid’s court, to prosecute 
their importunate, and to her odious 
and tiresome suit ; much, how very 
much, to her impatience and dis- 
dain. She lodged them both in 
some old mansion, which ^she had 
contiguous, and got compendiously 
furnished for them ; and there, 1 
know not whether on the first or on 
the second, or on what following 
night, this unparalleled Queen Si- 
grid had the house surrounded, set 
on fire, and the two suitors and 
their people burnt to ashes ! No 
more of bother from these two at 
least ! This appears to be a fact ; 
and it could not be unknown to 
Tryggveson. 

In spite of which, however, there 
went from Tryggveson, who was 
now a widower, some incipient mar- 
riage proposals to this proud wi- 
dow ; by whom they were favour- 
ably received; as from the brightest 
man in all the world, they might 
seem worth being. Now, in one of 
these auti-heathen onslaughts of 
King Olaf’s on the idol temples of 
Hakon — (I think it was that case 
where Olaf’s own battle-axe struck 
down the monstrous refulgent Thor, 
and conquered an immense gold 
ring from the neck of him, or from 
the door of his temple), — a huge 
gold ring, at any rate, had come 
into Olaf’s hands ; and this he be- 
thought him might be a pretty pre- 
sent to Queen Sigrid, the now fa- 
vourable, though the proud. Sigrid 
received the ring with joy ; fancied 
what a collar it would make for her 
own fair neck ; but noticed that her 
two goldsmiths, weighing it on their 
fingers, exchanged a glance. “ What 
is that?” exclaimed Queen Sigrid. 
“Nothing,” answered they, or en- 
deavoured to answer, dreading mis- 
chief. But Sigrid compelled them 
to break open the ring ; and there 
was found, all along the inside of 
it, an occult ring of cower, not 
a heart of gold at all ! “ Ha,” said 
the proud Queen, flinging it away, 
“ he that could deceive in this mat- 
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ter can deceive in many others ! ’ 
And was in hot wrath with Olaf ; 
though, by degrees, again she took 
milder thoughts. 

Milder thoughts, we say ; and con- 
sented to a meeting next autumn, 
at somd half-way station, where 
their great business might be 
brought to a happy settlement and 
betrothment. Both Olaf Try ggvcson 
and the high dowager appear to 
have been tolerably of willing mind 
at this meeting; but Olaf inter- 
posed, what was always one condi- 
tion with him, “Thou must consent 
to baptism, and give up thy idol- 
gods.” “ They are the gods of all 
my forefathers,” answered the lady, 
“choose thou what gods thou 
pleasest, but leave me mine.” Where- 
upon an altercation; and Tryggve- 
son, as was his wont, towered up into 
shining wrath, and exclaimed at 
last, “ Why should I care about thee 
then, old faded heathen creature ?” 
And impatiently wagging his glove, 
hit her, or slightly switched her, 
on the face with it, and contemp- 
tuously turning away, walked out 
of the adventure. “ This is a feat 
that may cost thee dear one day,” 
said Sigrid. And in the end it 
came to do so, little as the magnifi- 
cent Olaf deigned to think of it at 
the moment. 

One of the last scuffles I remem- 
ber of Olaf’s having with his re- 
fractory heathens, was at a Thing 
in Hordaland or Rogaland, far in 
the North,, where the chief opposi- 
tion hero was one Jaernskaegg, 
(‘ ironbeard,* Scottice * Aim-shag’, 
as it were !). Here again was a 
grand heathen temple, Hakon Jarl’B 
building, with a splendid Thor in 
it and much idol furniture. The 
king stated what was his constant 
wish here as elsewhere, but had no 
sooner entered upon the subject of 
Christianity than universal mur- 
mur, rising into clangour and vio- 
lent dissent, interrupted him, and 
Ironbeard took up the discourse in 
reply. Ironbeard did not break 
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down ; on the contrary, he, with 
great brevity, emphasis, and clear- 
ness, signified “ that the proposal 
to reject their old gods was in the 
highest degree unacceptable to this 
Thing ; that it was contrary to bar- 
gain, withal ; so that if it were 
insisted on, they would have to fight 
with the king about it ; and in fact 
were now ready to do so.” In reply 
to this, Olaf, without word uttered ; 
but merely with some signal to the 
trusty armed men he had with him, 
rushed off to the temple close at 
hand; hurst into it, shutting the 
door behind him; smashed Thor 
and Co. to destruction ; then reap- 
pearing victorious, found much 
confusion outside, and, in particular, 
what was a most important item, 
the rugged Ironbeard done to death 
by Olaf’s men in the interim. 
Which entirely disheartened the 
Thing from fighting at that moment ; 
having now no leader who dared to 
head them in so dangerous an 
enterprise. So that everyone de- 
parted to digest his rage in silence 
as lie could. 

Matters having cooled for a week 
or two, there was another Thing 
held ; in which King Olaf testified 
regret for the quarrel that had 
fallen out, readiness to pay what 
mulct was due by law fur that 
unlucky homicide of lro r nbeard by 
his people ; and, withal, to take the 
fair daughter of Ironbeard to wife, 
if all would comply and be friends 
with him in other matters ; which 
was the course resolved on as most 
convenient : accept baptism, wc ; 
marry Jaernskaegg’s daughter, you. 
This bargain held on both sides. 
The wedding, too, was celebrated, 
but that took rather a strange turn. 
On the morning of the bride-night, 
Olaf, who had not been sleeping, 
though his fair partner thought he 
had, opened his eyes, and saw, with 
astonishment, his fair partner aim- 
ing a long knife ready to strike 
home upon him ! Which at once 
ended their wedded life; poor De- 
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moiselle Ironbeard immediately 
bundling off with her attendants 
home again ; King Olaf into the 
apartment of his servants, mention- ' 
ing there what had happened, and 
forbidding any of them to follow 
her. 

Olaf Tryggveson, though his king- 
dom was the smallest of the Norse 
Three, had risen to a renown 
over all the Norse world, which 
neither he of Denmark nor he of 
Sweden could pretend to rival. 
A magnificent, far-shining man ; 
more expert in all ‘ bodily exer- 
cises,’ as the Norse called them, 
than any man had ever been before 
him, or after was. Could keep five 
daggers in the air, always catching 
the proper fifth by its handle, and 
sending it aloft again ; could shoot 
supremely, throw a javelin with 
either hand ; and, in fact, in bat- 
tle usually threw two together. 
These, with swimming, climbing, 
leaping, were the then admirable 
Fine Arts of the North ; in all which 
Tryggveson appears to have been 
the Raphael and the Michael Angelo 
at once. Essentially definable, too, 
if we look well into him, as a wild 
bit of real heroism, in such rude 
guise and environment; a high, 
true, and great human soul. A 
jovial burst of laughter in liim, too ; 
a bright, airy, wise way of speech ; 
dressed beautifully and with care ; 
a man admired and loved exceed- 
ingly by those he liked; dreaded 
as death by those he did not like. 

‘ Hardly any king,’ says Snorro, 

1 was ever so well obeyed, by one 
class out of zeal and love, by the 
rest out of dread.’ His glorious 
course, however, was not to last 
long. 

King Svein of the Double-Beard 
had not yet completed his conquest 
of England, — by no means yet, some 
thirteen horrid years of that still 
before him! — when, over in Den- 
mark, he found that complaints 
against him and intricacies had 
arisen, on the part principally of 


of Norway. 

one Burislav, King of the Wends 
(far up the Baltic), and in a less 
degree with the King of Sweden 
and other minor individuals. Svein 
earnestly applied himself to settle 
these, and have his hands free. 
Burislav, an aged heathen gentle- 
man, proved reasonable and con- 
ciliatory ; so, too, the King of 
Sweden, and Dowager Queen Sigrid, 
his managing mother. Bargain in 
both these 0.1808 got sealed and 
crowned by marriage. Svein, who 
had become a widower lately, now 
wedded Sigrid ; and might think, 
possibly enough, he had got a proud 
bargain, though a heathen one. 
Burislav also insisted on marriage 
with Princess Thyri, the Double- 
Beard’s sister. Thyri, inexpressibly 
disinclined to wed an aged heathen 
of that stamp, pleaded hard with 
her brother; but the Double-Bearded 
was inexorable ; Thyri’s wailings 
and entreaties went for nothing. 
With some guardian foster-brother, 
and a serving- maid or two, she had 
to go on this hated journey. Old 
Burislav, at sight of her, blazed 
out into marriage feast of supreme 
magnificence, and was charmed to 
sec her ; but Thyri would not join 
the marriage party, refused to eat 
with it or sit with it at all. Day 
after day, for six days, flatly re- 
fused ; and after nightfall of the 
sixth, glided out with her foster-bro- 
ther into the woods, into by-paths and 
inconceivable wanderings; and, in 
effect, got home to Denmark. Bro- 
ther Svein was not for the moment 
there ; probably enough gone to 
England again. But Thyri knew 
too well he would not allow her to 
stay here, or anywhere that he could 
help, except with the old heathen 
she had just fled from. 

Thyri, looking round the world, 
saw no likely road for her, but to 
Olaf Tryggveson in Norway; to 
beg protection from the most heroic 
man she knew of in the world. 
Olaf, except by renown, was not 
known to her ; but by renown he 
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well was. Olaf, at sight of her, if Svein and I meet in contest, it 
promised protection and asylum will not be Svein, I believe, that 
againBt all mortals. Nay, in dis- conquers ; ” and went off in a tower- 
coursing with Thyri Olaf per- ing fumo. Consented, however, at 
ceived more and more clearly what last, had to consent ; to get his fine 
a fine handsome being, soul and fleet equipped and armed, and 
body, Thyri was ; and in a short decide to sail with it to Wendland 
space of time winded up by pro- to have speech and settlement with 
posing to Thyri, who, humbly, and King Burislav. 
we may fancy with what secret joy, Tryggveson had already ships 

consented to say yes, and become and navies that were the wonder of 
Queen of Norway. In the due the North. Especially in building 
months they had a little son, war ships — the Crane, the Serpent, 
Harald; who, it is credibly recorded, last of all the Long Serpent 7 — he 
was the joy of both his parents ; had, for size, for outward beauty, 
but who, to their inexpressible sor- and inward perfection of equipment, 
row, in about a year died, and transcended all example, 
vanished from them. This, and This new sea expedition became 
one other fact now to be mentioned, an object of attention to all neigh- 
is all the wedded history we have hours ; especially Queen Sigrid the 
of Thyri. Proud and Svein Forkboard, her 

The other fact is, that Thyri had, now king, were attentive to it. 
by inheritance or covenant, not de- “ This insolent Tryggveson, v 
pending on her marriage with old Queen Sigrid would often say, and 
Burislav, considerable properties in had long been saying, to her Svein, 
Wendland, which she often reflected ‘ to marry thy sister without leave 
might be not a little behoveful to had or asked of thee ; and now 
her here in Norway, where her flaunting forth his war navies, as 
civil-list was probably but strait- if he, king only of paltry Norway, 
ened. She spoke of this to her were the big hero of the North ! 
husband; but her husband would Why do you suffer it, you kings 
take no hold, merely made her gifts, really great ? " 
and said, “ Pooh, pooh, can’t we live By such persuasions and reitera- 
withont old Burislav and his Wend- tions, King Svein of Denmark, 
land properties ? ” So that the King Olaf of Sweden, and Jarl 
lady sank into ever deeper anxiety Eric, now a great man there, grown 
and eagerness about this Wendland rich by prosperous sea robbery 
object ; took to weeping ; sat weep- and other good management, were 
ing whole days ; and when Olaf brought to take the matter up, and 
asked, rt What ails thee, then ? ” combine strenuously for destruc- 
would answer, or did answer once, tion of King Olaf Tryggveson on 
il What a different man my father this grand Wendland expedition of 
Harald Gormson was ” (vulgarly his. Fleets and forces were with 
called Blue- tooth), “ compared with best diligence got ready; and, withal, 
some that are now kings! For a certain Jarl Sigwald, of Jomsborg, 
no King Svein in the world would chieftain of the Jomsvikings, a 
Harald Gormson have given up his powerful, plausible, and cunning 
own or his wife’s just rights ! ” man, was appointed to find means 
Whereupon Tryggveson started up, of joining himself to Tryggveson's 
exclaiming in some heat, “ Of thy grand voyage ; of getting into 
brother Svein I never was afraid ; Tryggveson’s confidence, and keep- 

^ Long Serpent, judged by some to be of the size of a frigate of forty-five guns.— 
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ing Svein Forkbeard, Eric, and the 
Swedish King aware of all his 
movements. 

King Olaf Tryggveson, unac- 
quainted with all this, sailed away 
in summer, with his splendid fleet ; 
went through the Belts with pros- 
perous winds, under bright skies, 
to the admiration of both shores. 
Such a fleet, with its shining Ser- 
pents, long and short, and perfec- 
tion of equipment and appearance, 
the Baltic never saw before. Jarl 
Sigwald joined with new ships by 
the way : ** Had,” he too, “ a visit 
to King Burislav to pay ; how could 
he ever do it in better company ? ” 
and studiously and skilfully in- 
gratiated himself with King Olaf. 
Old Burislav, when they arrived, 
proved altogether courteous, hand- 
some, and amenable ; agreed at once 
to Olaf s claims for his now queen, 
did the rites of hospitality with a 
generous plenitude to Olaf ; who 
cheerily renewed acquaintance with 
that country, known to him in early 
days (the cradle of his fortunes in 
the viking line), and found old 
friends there still surviving, joyful 
to meet him again. Jarl Sigwald 
encouraged these delays, King 
Svein and Co. not being yet quite 
ready. “ Get ready ! ” Sigwald di- 
rected them, and they diligently 
did. Olaf s men, their business now 
done, were impatient to be home ; 
and grudged every day of loitering 
there; but, till Sigwald pleased, 
such his power of flattering and 
cajoling Tryggveson, they could 
not get away. 

At length, Sigwald’ s secret mes- 
sengers reporting all ready on the 
part of Svein and Co., Olaf took 
farewell of Burislav and Wendland, 
and all gladly sailed away. Svein, 
Eric, and the Swedish king, with 
their combined fleets, lay in wait 
behind some cape in a safe little 
bay of some island, then called 
Svolde, but not in our time to be 
found; the Baltic tumults in the 
fourteenth century having swal- 


lowed it, as some think, and leav- 
ing us uncertain whether it was in 
the neighbourhood of Riigen Island 
or in the Sound of Elsinore. There 
lay Svein, Eric and Co. waiting till 
Tryggveson and his fleet came up, 
Sigwald’ s spy messengers daily re- 
porting what progress he and it had 
made. At length, one bright sum- 
mer morning, the fleet made ap- 
pearance, sailing in loose order, 
Sigwald, as one acquainted with 
the shoal places, steering ahead, and 
shewing them the way. 

Snorro rises into one of his pic- 
torial fits, seized with enthusiasm 
at the thought of such a fleet, and 
reports to us largely in what order 
Tryggveson’s winged Coursers of 
the Deep, in long series, for perhaps 
an hour or more, came on, and 
what the three potentates, from 
their knoll of vantage, said of each 
as it hove in sight. Svein thrice 
over guessed this and the other 
noble vessel to be the Long Ser- 
pent ; Eric always correcting him, 
“ No, that is not the Long Serpent 
yet ” (and aside always), “ Nor 
shall you be lord of it, king, when 
it does come.” The Long Serpent 
itself did make appearance. Eric, 
Svein, and the Swedish king 
hurried on board, and pushed out 
of their hiding-place into the open 
sea. Treacherous Sigwald, at the 
beginning of all this, had suddenly 
doubled that cape of theirs, and 
struck into the bay out of sight, 
leaving the foremost Tryggveson 
ships astonished, and uncertain what 
to do, if it were not simply to strike 
sail and wait till Olaf himself with 
the Long Serpent arrived. 

Olafs chief captains, seeing the 
enemy’s huge fleet come out, and 
how the matter lay, strongly ad- 
vised King Olaf to elude this stroke 
of treachery, and, with all sail, hold 
on his course, fight being now on 
so unequal terms. Snorro says, the 
king, high on the quarter-deck 
where he stood, replied, “ Strike 
the sails ; never shall men of mine 
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think of flight. I never fled from 
battle. Let God dispose of my life ; 
but flight I will never take.” And 
bo the battle arrangements im- 
mediately began, and tho battle 
with all fury went loose ; and lasted 
hour after hour, till almost sunset, 
if I well recollect. “ Olaf stood on 
the Serpent’s quarter-deck,” says 
Snorro, “ high over the others. He 
had a gilt shield and a helmet inlaid 
with gold ; over his armour he had 
a short red coat, and was easily 
distinguished from other men.’ 
Snorro’s account of the battle is 
altogether animated, graphic, and 
so minute that antiquaries gather 
from it, if so disposed (which we 
but little arc), what the methods 
of Norse sea-fighting were; their 
shooting of arrows, casting of 
javelins, pitching of big stones, 
ultimately boarding, and mutual 
clashing and smashing, which it 
would not avail us to speak of here. 
Olaf stood conspicuous all day, 
throwing javelins, of deadly aim,« 
with both hands at once ; encourag- 
ing, fighting and commanding like 
a highest sea-king. 

The Danish fleet, the Swedish 
fleet, were, both of them, quickly 
dealt with, and successively with- 
drew out of shot-range. And then 
Jarl Eric came up, and fiercely 
grappled with the Long Serpent, 
or, rather, with her surrounding 
comrades; ^nd gradually, as they 
were beaten empty of men, with 
the Ldng Serpent herself. The 
fight grew ever fiercer, inore furious. 
Eric was supplied with new men 
from the Swedes and Danes ; Olaf 
had no such resource, except from 
the crews of his own beaten ships ; 
and at length this also failed him ; 
all his ships, except the Long Ser- 
pent, being beaten and emptied. 
Olaf fought on unyielding. Eric 
twice boarded him, was twice re- 
pulsed. Olaf kept his quarter- 


deck; unconquerable, though left 
now more and more hopelesB, fatally 
short of help. A tall young man, 
called Einar Tamberskelver, very 
celebrated and important afterwards 
in Norway, and already the best 
archer knoivn, kept busy with his 
bow. Twice he nearly shot Jarl 
Eric in his ship. “ Shoot me that 
man,” said Jarl Eric to a bowman 
near him; and, just as Tamber- 
skelvcr was drawing his bow the 
third time, an arrow hit it in the 
middle and broke it in two. “What 
is this that has broken?” asked 
King Olaf. “Norway from thy 
hand, king,” answered Tamber- 
skelver. Tryggveson’s men, he ob- 
served with surprise, were striking 
violently on Eric’s ; but to no pur- 
pose ; nobody fell. “ How is this ? ’ 
asked Tryggveson. ‘Our swords 
arc notched and blunted, king ; 
they do not cut.” Olaf stept down 
to liis arm-chest ; delivered out new 
swords ; and it was observed as he 
did it, blood ran trickling from his 
wrist; but none knew where the 
wound was. Eric boarded a third 
time. Olaf, left with hardly more 
than ono man, sprang overboard 
(one sees that red coat of his still 
glancing in the evening sun), and 
sank in the deep waters to his long 
rest. 

Rumour ran among his people 
that he still was not dead ; ground- 
ing on some movement by the ships 
of that traitorous Sigwald, they 
fancied Olaf had dived beneath the 
keels of his enemies, and got away 
with Sigwald, as Sigwald himself evi- 
dently did. ‘ Much was hoped, sup- 
posed, spoken,’ says one old mourn- 
ing Skald ; ‘ but the truth was, Olaf 
Tryggveson was never seen in 
Norseland more.’ Strangely he re- 
mains still a shining figure to us ; 
the wildly beautifullest man, in 
body and in soul, that one has ever 
heard of in the North. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE BAYOU TSCHE. 


I N the semi-tropical land of 
Louisiana, which the Spaniard 
and Frenchman colonised, but 
which the Anglo-Saxon succeeded in 
wresting from both, there are many 
strange sights to be seen, which lie 
out of the route of the tourists’ travel. 
Louisiana is an exceptional place 
altogether, and its natural features 
are as varied as its history ; though 
the latter reads more like romance 
than reality. There is a foreign aspect 
about its capital city, whose name 
indicates its French alliances and 
affinities, which the appearance and 
language of many of its inhabitants 
impress yet more upon the stranger ; 
and it is probably the most un- 
English place owned and chiefly 
peopled by Americans, to be found 
in the United States. Leaving the 
city, and taking the railway to the 
south-western portion of the State, 
the traveller finds himself in a most 
peculiar region, wherein land and 
water seem to strive for mastery ; 
until it is difficult to decide which 
wins. The bayou region of Louis- 
iana, covering a very large area of 
the southern and south-western 
portion of the State, is composed of 
the low-lying lands below the level 
of the Mississippi river, which are 
intersected and partially overflowed 
by the innumerable small streams, 
or bayous, which find their outlet 
in the Gulf or some of its smaller 
bays ; forming a territory seemingly 
fitted to be the haunt of the amphi- 
bia only, such as the alligator and the 
snapping-turtle, with slimy snakes 
and humming musquitoes, and 
other blood-sucking plagues of man. 
As the forlorn traveller traverses, 
by railway carriage, this region 
which looks all swamp, with pools 
of stagnant water interspersed, over 
which the sombre cypress and 
sparsely-leafed live oak wave arms, 
ghostly-looking in the twilight from 


the long festoons of gray moss 
hanging pendent from them like a 
drapery, which grows as a parasite 
plentifully on these trees, the out- 
look is by no means cheerful. For 
many weary miles you may travel 
thus over what appears an endless 
bog, although full of a rank vegeta- 
tion ; and the sombre and weird 
aspect of the place oppresses your 
spirit, however cheerful naturally. 
The shrill shriek of the hurrying 
locomotive, and the rattle of the 
rail carriages, are the only sounds 
that disturb the hushed stillness of 
these swamps ; except an occasional 
splash when the ungainly alligator 
slides into the water from the mud- 
bank whereon he has been sunning 
his lazy length, dragging his scaly 
bulk slowly over the brink, and dis- 
appearing with a plunge. Of cul- 
tivation the traveller sees little or 
•jothing from the railway carriage ; 
aud hence hastily judges this whole 
region to be a waste of swamp and 
jungle. 

But this is a great mistake, for 
these lands, wherever redeemed and 
drained (as large spaces of them 
have been), are among the richest 
and most productive in the State — 
perhaps in the world. 

Twelve years ago, in an English 
magazine, the present writer put on 
record his experiences of a passage 
through the lower and more swampy 
bayous, which lie between Barra- 
taria Bay (the ancient haunt of 
Lafittc, the famous pirate of the 
G ulf ) up to the Mississippi river and 
New Orleans ; in an experiment at 
blockade breaking, at an early 
period of the war, before it was 
reduced to a science. Even under 
less exceptional and more ordinary 
circumstances, that transit must be 
tbe reverse of agreeable or comfort- 
able, though ceasing to be extra 
hazardous. Yet it cannot be 
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denied that at all times it has its At the early hour of six in 
attractions, and in the season of the morning, in the month of Feb- 
early spring the profusion of flower- ruary, we left the St. Charles Hotel 
ing vines and green water-plants, in New Orleans, and passing 
with long open water reaches, makes through the as yet deserted tho- 
pleasing pictures to the eye ; though roughfares, wended our way to 
cultivation be impossible, where all the Levee, that necessary bulwark 
nature, animate or inanimate, must against the incursions of tho Mis- 
he amphibious or semi-aquatic. The sissippi river, whoso level, as is 
region, and the travelling over it, well known, is higher than that of 
which the reader now is invited to this American Venice. At ono 
see and undertake, differ very wide- point, however, early as was the 
ly from those formerly described. hour, there were life and vivacity 
For there are bayous and bayous : enough perceptible to eye and 
those of Barrataria and Southern ear. The French market, in the 
Louisiana representing the most un- French quarter of the city, is one 
favourable specimens, while those of tho most characteristic features 
of the Teche country, ‘ the garden of life in New Orleans, recalling its 
of Louisiana,’ represent the most past history in colonial times. You 
pleasing. The former vividly recall could easily imagine yourself trans- 
the memories of that antediluvian ported to one of the of Paris, 
world, with its nmd-monsters and so thoroughly French in appearance 
hideous amphibia*, reproduced to are the markets, as well as tho 
haunt modem imaginations in the vendors and the buyers, whose 
groves of Sydenham ; the latter language is French or a patois of it. 
bring back to recollection the more The creole negroes constitute a very 
modem instance of the love-lorn# curious feature, being also French i- 
Evangcline, solacing her sad soul tied to an amazing extent in look, 
with the melodies of the mocking language, dress, and gesticulation — 
bird, and the green loveliness of the showing the imitative nature* of the 
prairies which skirt these bayous, race. For the artist there can be 
while following the footprints of no richer study of eosfumo and 
her fugitive lover, destined to be character ihan tlu* fish ami fruit 
found only in his death-hour far markets afford, 
away from this southern land, and Leaving this animated scene with 
its images of joy and love. regret, we pass down to the river’s 

Let us then take a trip up the bank, and embark on a ferry boat, 
Teche , which is easily accessible which is to take us across the river 
from New' Orleans — a jaunt now to Algiers, the subnrb opposite to 
made with perfect ease and comfort New Orleans, where is the depot of 
by rail and steamer, and occupying Morgan’s Railway, which takes us 
only a few days’ time, even should eighty miles to Brashear City, on 
the visitor linger a little on the the Bayou Teche, the objective 
road, to partake of the hospitalities point of our pilgrimage. This rail- 
of the planters, whose homes and way is tho work chiefly of the 
plantations of sugar cane and corn energy of one man, Charles Morgan, 
lie thickly strewn over the Teche now an octogenarian, but as full of 
country, as it is called. There are life and work as ever. He has ex- 
other bayous of similar character pended on this road and its improve- 
and surroundings in the same section ments, as well as on a line of 
of the State; but a visit to one will steamers which connect with it at 
convey a perfect idea of all. Here Brashear City, and complete tho 
is our itinerary of a very recent visit, connection with Texas by water, 
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many millions of dollars ; taking all 
the risks, as well as all the profits, 
of a problematical enterprise, un- 
assisted, and reaping a rich harvest 
from his audacity. There are very 
few instances anywhere of one man’s 
having accomplished so much 
through }iis individual energy and 
means. At Algiers you take the 
railway, and traverse the eighty 
miles in four hours, over a steady 
road, which is built apparently, for 
most of its length, over a quaking 
marsh. As already observed, the 
outlook is most peculiar, and not 
generally pleasing. True, at some 
points 3*nu pass over solid ground, 
mul see cultivation, but the greater 
portion of the way is through the 
swumpy desolation already described, 
or through what seem grassy mea- 
dows, which are. in fact, trea- 
cherous floating prairies, over which 
the foot of neither man nor beast 
may safely pass. 

With but a thin crust of soil, on 
which grow the short grass and 
reeds, with small shrub 1 any, under 
this treacherous surface the water 
lies, often very deep; and woo to 
the rash man or beast that ventures 
over these worse than Serbonian 
bogs. Even the ardent hunter, in 
pursuit of his game, has to pause iu 
his chase n hen the birds seek refuge 
here ; and as these’ prairies arc in- 
tersected with innumerable small 
bayous, the wild duck and other 
water birds breed freely there. 
Whether these large tracts may 
ultimately be drained and cultivated, 
when proper scientific efforts have 
been made, is as yet uncertain. 
Thus far few or no efforts have 
been made in that direction, and 
the belief of well-informed planters 
is, that the water, having some 
subterranean source, and percolating 
under the soil, cannot be drained 
off without greater expense than 
could be made to jDay. Still these 
prairies present the most attractive 
feature of the scene, being fresh 


and green-looking, and covered with 
grass and wild flowers. 

At Brashear City, where you find 
spacious wharves, and several of 
Morgan’s large Texas steamers 
lying at them, with warehouses 
worthy of a large city, another 
steamer is waiting to take you up. 
the Teche, a navigable stream. for 
more than a hundred miles of its 
length. But as the Bayou looks 
like a small river, yet is not one 
exactly, so this steamer has its 
peculiarities. In the first place it 
is very narrow for its length ; 
in the second place it draws veiy 
little water, not more than four 
feet, though carrying heavy freights 
comparatively ; thirdly, and lastly, 
its chief peculiarity is in its paddle- 
wheel, which is placed not at the 
side of the steamer, but at its rear. 
Both wood and coal are nsed on 
board ; in fact the latter has been 
found the cheaper in this region, 
much of which is not well wooded, 
or whose wood lias been too well 
saturated in water to make good 
fuel. Embarking on this small 
steamer, which is one of a line 
established through the energy of 
its President, Mr. Tupper, of New 
Orleans, we prepare for our trip up 
the Teche to Avery’s Salt Island, a 
run of twelve hours, provided we 
do not stick in the mud, for the 
Louisiana bayou fulfils the legal 
definition of water-lots, seeming 
only * so much land covered by wa- 
ter,’ not a bond fide conveyance. 
The Bayou, at this point tolerably 
wide, gradually contracts as we pro- 
ceed, narrowing at some points to 
very ditch- like dimensions. These 
steamers run regularly up and 
down daily, stopping at almost in- 
numerable stations cn route. I 
counted thirty-seven of these stop- 
pages from sunset until I retired to 
rest ; since, arriving at about two 
o’clock in the morning, we slept 
on board the boat, which has good 
accommodation both for sleeping 
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and eating, until the next morning. 
The function of these boats is to 
bring the planters who live in this 
otherwise isolated region their home 
supplies, and to take down their 
crops and produce to New Orleans 
by the railway connexion at Brashear 
City. As the whole of the conn- 
try lying near the Teche is under 
high cultivation, and the sugar 
crops thence are among the largest 
in the States, these wharves at 
which the stoppages are made are 
perpetually appearing in view, with 
anxious natives standing thereon, 
with small parcels, or freight to send 
or'receive. This steamer is their con- 
necting link with the outside world, 
the Teche country being a little 
world within itself. . Before the 
war the estimated sugar crop of 
this region was full seventy thou- 
sand hogsheads. At this time it 
will not be more than a fourth of 
that quantity, in consequence of 
labour troubles, bad seasons, and 
overflows for successive seasons. 

As the small steamer, with her 
stern wheel and high smoke stack, 
puffs and paddles along the Bayou, 
stopping first at a landing on the 
right bank, and then at another on 
the left, full opportunity is given 
for a survey of the scenery and 
surroundings. The houses of many 
of the planters are in full sight, a 
little retired from the hanks, and 
most of them are comfortable look- 
ing, mqny very imposing look- 
ing buildings, tbe seat of old of 
an unbounded hospitality, some- 
what restricted now by diminished 
means, but tbe welcome to the 
stranger is as cordial as ever. 
In fact, a hospitality almost as 
boundless and indiscriminating as 
that of tbe East is still exercised in 
thia region, wherein an hotel is 
almost a superfluity ; so ready are 
the planters to invite and entertain 
any presentable stranger who may 
be attracted thither by the shooting 
and fishing, which are famous. 


Some of the planters have their 
shooting • boxes, and the snipe- 
shooting especially is as good as 
any in tn e world . Mr. Pringle, who 
keeps his book, showed me his entry 
for the day preceding my visit, to 
him, and the number of snipe 
bagged had been 270 from sunriso 
to sunset. You also see smooth 
grassy lawns stretching down from 
some of these mansions to the land- 
ing places, and a well- wooded de- 
mesne surrounding it. The planta- 
tion, with its 1 colony * houses for 
the labourers, is in the rear, at some 
distance, so that the residences arc 
free from the inconveniences that 
would result from too close a prox- 
imity to the dusky sons anil 
daughters of Africa, w'lio still chief!} 
till the soil, though neither so well 
nor so profitably (even to them- 
selves) as in the bygone days of 
slavery. The style of living for- 
merly was more similar to that of 
the large English landed proprietor 
than that of any other class or 
community in the world ; and many 
had incomes almost as princely, 
which were disbursed with far more 
reckless liberality. 

But it is only the outer as- 
pect of things on the Teche with 
which this paper has to deal. After 
partaking of the planter’s refresh- 
ments, cither solid or liquid, and 
returning on board about sunset, 
the scenery presented to the 
voyager’s eye is as charming as it is 
peculiar. 

Over the placid bosom of the 
Bayou, which reminds you of the 
Grand Caual at Venice — though a 
canal which nature, not art, has 
made — your small steamer glides, 
and panoramic pictures are pre- 
sented successively on either bank 
of fine old mansions and culti- 
vated fields, with occasional long 
straight stretches of placid water 
before you, on either side of wluoh 
stand, sentinel-like, tbe giant war- 
ders of the banks, in tbe shape of 
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gnarled old live oaks or cypresses, 
the gray moss waving from their 
lower limbs like hoary beards, and 
clambering vines with a profusion 
of' dowers of every hue, forming 
festoons and arches and filling the 
air with perfume. Sometimes, too, 
the notes of the feathered songsters 
— mocking-birds and others — will 
mako the air vocal with melody 
from their retreats among the inter- 
lacing vines ; and when night comes 
suddenly down in these latitudes, 
and the moon rises, it is like wit- 
nessing a fairy scene to sit at the 
stern of the steamer, and as you 
watch the silver line left in the wake 
of the boat, see the rapidly recoding 
panorama of the Bayou scenery, 
softened by the moonlight, with the 
great trees seemingly waving their 
arms to you in invitation. At 
night, the silence that prevails on 
these bayous is unbroken. You 
seem to have drifted out of sight or 
sound of civilisation, and meet no 
other craft, save the return steamer, 
sineo none others navigate the 
Teclie, with the exception of a soli- 
tary opposition one, whose trips are 
only occasional. It may be recol- 
lected by the readers of ‘ Evangeline * 
that it was to this region that the 
poet Longfellow brought his wan- 
dering type of female fidelity, the 
heroine, in her search for her lost 
lover ; and the poet has given the 
peculiar features of the scenery 
with remarkable accuracy, consider- 
ing that he never visited the spot. 
It may also be known to those who 
prefer prose to poetry, fact to fic- 
tion, that it was to this spot that 
the banished Acadians of Nova 
Scotia actually came ; and that they 
colonised in considerable numbers 
in the parish of St. Mary’s, whose 
chief town and “seaport,” New 
Iberia, is our destination : and that 
their descendants, many of them 
small landed proprietors, live on the 
prairie lands there adjoining until 
this day. Evangeline is made to 
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take the precise route now taken 
by the steamers with the stern 
paddle-wheels, viz., from theAtcha- 
falaya into the Bayou Teche, and 
up that romantic stream, whose 
tranquil beauties could not stay the 
steps of her restless lover until her 
coming. For when the good priest 
said to her, 

Gabriel truly is near thee; for not far 
away to the southward. 

On the banks of the Teche, are the towns of 
St. Maur and St Martin. 

Beautiful is the land with its prairies and 
forests of fruit trees, 

Under the feet a garden of flowers ; and 
the bluest of heavens 

Bending above, and resting its dome on tho 
walls of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it tho 
Elen of Louisiana — 

she ‘ arose and continued her 
journey.’ 

Tbe third part of the poem 
opens with a description of the 
Teche prairies, whereon the father 
of Gabriel, turned herdsman, fed 
his flocks, who asks her the question, 

If you came by the Atchafalaya, 
How have you nowhere encountered my 
Gabriel's boat on the bayous? 

Which question she could only an- 
swer by tears. 

The moss and mistletoe, ‘ such as 
the Druids cut down with golden 
hatchets at Yule-tide ’ ; the dove- 
cots — ‘Love’s perpetual symbol in 
scenes of endless wooing, and end- 
less contention of rivals * ; the bees 
and the humming-birds ; the ‘ great 
groves of oaks skirting the limitless 
prairies ’ ; * the woodland meeting 
the flowery surf of the prairie ; ’ the 
numberless herds of kine quietly 
grazing in the meadows ; the prai- 
rie ‘ into whoso sea of flowers tho 
sun was slowly descending ’ ; the 
house of ‘timbers hewn from the 
cypress tree,’ with its roof large 
and low, on slender columns sup- 
ported, rose wreathed, vine encircled, 
with spacious veranda.’ All these 
thq reader will find in * Evangeline/ 

D 
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One of these pictures I shall venture 

to reproduce — the twilight scene 
on the Bayou : 

Softly the evening came ; the son from the 
Western horizon, 

Like a magician, extended his golden wand 
o’er the landscape ; 

Twinkling vapours arose, and sky and water 
and forest 

Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted 
and mingled together. 

Hanging between two skies, a cloud with 
edges of silver, 

Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on 
the motionless water. 


Then, from a neighbouring thicket, the 
mocking-bird, wildest of singers. 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray tli.it hung 
o’er tile waters. 

Shook from his little throat such flood." of 
delicious music, 

That the whole nir and the woods and the 
waves seemed silent to listen. 

Plaint ire at first were the notes and sad ; 

then soaring to madness. 

Seemed they to follow or guide the rev»-h 
of frenzied Uacehantos. 

Single notes were then heard in sorrowful, 
low lamentation ; 

Till, having gathered them all, ho flung 
them abroad in derision. 

No one wlio has not heard onr 
Southern nightingale, that elfish 
Pnck of sweet singers, the mocking- 
bird, whose name and nature are 
identical, can fully appreciate the* 
fidelity of this reproduction of its 
style. 

Steaming slowly up the Bayou, 
which, very wide at Brashear, our 
starting point, had gradually nar- 
rowed as we ascended it — although 
still of* dimensions sufficiently re- 
spectable to entitle it to the appel- 
lation of ‘river,* in Europe — we 
reached New Iberia before dawn, 
and here the steamer stopped to re- 
sume her voyage further up the 
stream, to St. Martinsvillo, in the 
morning. Our stopping point, 
however, had already been reached, 
for one of the objects and chief in- 
ducements of onr journey had been 
to visit what is called The Salt 
bland, on the property of Judge 
Avery, distant eight miles, as the 


crow flies, across the open prairie, 
which lies back of the flourishing 
little town of New Iberia, where wo 
disembarked, if so large a word 
may be used for so easy a proceed- 
ing os stepping ashore on a bank to 
which wo had been running so close 
most of the time, that jumping to it 
while the boat was in motion would 
have been easy ; and the water was 
not deep enough to drown an adult, 
even had ho fallen short and 
plumped in. 

The chief exports of New Iberia 
consist of eggs and chickens, of 
which great quantities are 4 shipped* 
to New Orleans. The descendants 
of the Acarliaus seem to have inhe- 
rited secrets in fowl-craft, which 
give them a monopoly in this pro- 
fitable small commerce. On the 
return trip of the steamer Utrrio, 
which brought us up, 850 dozen eggs 
and two hundred chickens were 
sent down from this little village 
alone. Sugar and cotton transporta- 
tion from this parisli is very heavy 
in season. 

The Salt Island we came to vNil 
lias a curious history. One of the 
great wants of the Confederates 
during the whole war was the 
want of salt ; not only as a luxury, 
but as a necessity. This, in common 
with almost every other article of 
common use, had been chiefly 
supplied by the North, although tin* 
Virginia Salines had been known to 
General Washington, and worked 
for almost a century. To these 
Virginia Salines, therefore, the 
Southern people looked for salt, as 
the Federals were sure immediately 
to discover and break up any 
establishments on the sea-coast, 
which they patrolled so vigilantly, 
intended to convert the sea-water 
into that indispensable article. But 
they well knew that their lease of 
the Virginia Salines was exceed- 
ingly insecure, as fierce fighting 
and incessant had been necessary to 
hold possession of them, and the 
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Federate were Heavily massing 
troops around the mountain 
fastnesses wherein these springs 
were found, and whence the 
enormous supply of ten thousand 
bushels per day was sometimes 
drawn. 

Just at the period of greatest 
anxiety on this score, a discovery, 
which to tho excited minds of the 
Southern people seemed providential, 
was made in this remote region and 
out-of-thc-wav place, towards which 
we were now bending our steps. 
The news was trumpeted throughout 
the blockaded and beleaguered Con- 
federacy, and hailed with great joy, 
that an entire island of solid salt had 
been discovered in Louisiana, out of 
reach of the Federate altogether — 
for this was before tho latter had 
penetrated into the interior of the 
Stale, just having captured New 
Orleans a few weeks previous. 
There was some truth in the state- 
ment, although exaggerated, as such 
rumours in war-time ever are, and 
the facts were as follows. On the 
island of Petit Anse (now called 
Avery's, from the name of the 
owner) cultivated partially in sugar, 
and on which a saline well had long 
been known to exist, salt in small 
quantities had been made for the 
use of the plantation and neighbours 
by Judge Avery for several years. 

On the 4th of May 1862, while 
attempting to deepen this well, the 
labourers found an impediment in 
the shape of wliat they considered 
a bed of rock, through which their 
spades would not break. On making 
this report to John Avery, son of 
tho Judge, who was superintending 
the work, he descended in the well 
and found to liis surprise and gra- 
tification that the obstacle was a bed 
of solid rock salt, of great hardness 
and apparent purity. No time was 
lost in conveying this important in- 
formation to the Confederate Govern- 
ment at Richmond (all tho Avery’s 
being ardent Confederates), and 


subsequent investigation proved the 
existence of a similar formation 
over a large area, and very near 
tho surface of the soil. Immediate 
steps were taken by the Con- 
federate Government to secure this 
prize, troops were sent forthwith 
to garrison and fortify the island, 
which was accessible by water 
through Vermilion Bay, which leads 
into the Gulf, as well as by land 
over the prairies, behind New 
Iberia. A causeway, two miles in 
length, over tho marshes of the 
Bayou was constructed, to secure 
easy transit to the prairie, whence 
the salt could be shipped down the 
Bayou Teche to any point in the 
interior, or up the Red Kiver and 
Mississippi into other States. In- 
credible quantities of pottery were 
thrown out of the pits by the miners, 
mingled with fragments of bones of 
extinct quadrupeds imbedded in the 
soil, and overlying the salt-rock. 
Professor Forshcy, who visited the 
island in 1 867, speaks of seeing cane 
baskets, pottery, stone hatchets, a 
large stone anvil, thrown out in 
heaps with the fossil bones of mam- 
malia, such as the mammoth, and 
other extinct animals. Upon the 
surface was found a well-preserved 
furnace for making the pottery 
found below. The Professor says : 

My fijst impression was that these 
verdant hills were already formed and co- 
vered, as tlu*y are now, with a magnificent 
forest, wlio>e undergrowth is cane thirty 
feet high, and that the animate browsed 
upon their vegetation, and were hunted by 
the Indians or their predecessors, who 
made tho baskets and pottery; ami that 
they all resorted to this valley among rhe 
hills to use the salt-rock, laid bare by the 
streamlet still running through it, whose 
floods have buried them and the salt with 
the washings from tho adjacent heights. The 
bones did not seem to me older than the 
baskets and the pottexy, yet as Sir Charles 
Lyell has observed, this is difficult to deter- 
mine, because bones of recent animals, when 
they enter iuto the older deposits, may assume 
the condition of fossils belonging to those 
deposits. 

He adds that the animals pro- 
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bably bogged and perished in the 
miry day above the salt, as has 
been found in Texas to have been 
the case of the buffalo frequenting 
its sulphur springs within the recol- 
lection of living men. But none of 
these remains of the aborigines of 
Louisiana, or the extinct mammalia, 
can claim a very great antiquity. 
For the whole island of more than 
two thousand acres, is of compara- 
tively recent formation, the Quater- 
nary , which is more recent than the 
Tertiary . 

A geological section of Petit 
Anse island, taken from its highest 
point where it is 182 feet above the 
Gulf or sea-level, showed 18 different 
strata, with the solid rock salt lying 
18 feet below the surface. The 



The land of the island is composed 
of irregularly stratified ancient 
alluvium or loess, termed by Ame- 
rican geologists ‘ the bluff formation 
of the Mississippi : * the ‘ orange 
sand/ which underlies this ‘ bluff 
formation,’ elsewhere on the banks 
of the river is the base also of the 
hills of Petit Anse. At one of the 
lowest points, in a valley, the salt 
has been mined, and found to be 
sixteen feet only below the surface, 
and six feet above the tide level. 

It was at this spot the pottery and 
bones were first discoveied. 

The Confederate Government oc- 
cupied this island, and dug out and 
carried away the salt for eleven 
months, removing during that time, 
by Judge Avery’s estimate, not less 
than twenty-two millions of pounds. 
From four to six hundred men were 
kept working, day and night, in 
mining, barreling, and loading the 
salt in waggons. From one hundred 
to five hundred teams are reported 
to have been at one time on the 
island, coming from every Southern 
State and waiting for a supply. 
The various pits were worked by 
the owners, the Government, and 


the contractors. As the proprie- 
tor received payment and royalty 
in Confederate money, or promises 
to pay, his profits, though nominally 
enormous, were of little substantial 
benefit ultimately. The large pits 
dug by these workmen were man- 
aged in the roughest manner. Tho 
salt was simply dug out, not mined, 
and those pits are now useless for 
any continued and scientific working 
of the mine. The only place where 
the mine is now worked, is at the 
shaft house, where a shaft has been 
regularly sunk, and galleries run 
out laterally from its centre. Salt 
was struck there at seventeen feet 
below the surface of the soil. An 
attempt to drive off the Confederates 
by gunboats, coming up Vermilion 
Bay in November 1862, failed, but 
an expedition sent by way of New 
Iberia, April 17, 1863, attacked the 
island, drove off the Confederates, 
occupied the island, and destroyed 
all the works. 

The transit across the prairies 
was made in carriages, our party 
consisting of six persons, an excel- 
lent artist among them, who came 
to sketch the curiosities of the 
mine and of the island, itself of 
very curious geological formation, 
thrown up in dome- like shape 140 
feet above tho surrounding level 
prairie by volcanic action ages ago, 
and having antediluvian relics con- 
cealed in its bosom. From Now 
Iberia you travel the entire route, 
until reaching the causeway, a dis- 
tance of about six miles, over a 
perfectly flat prairie, but a small 
portion of which is under cultiva- 
tion by the Acadians, whoso chil- 
dren, in tho most primitive style of 
dress or undress, and often bare- 
headed and barefooted, you meet 
on the wayside, or see playing toge- 
ther in the distance. There aro 
occasional elevations, and some 
small farms to be seen, as you bowl 
along over the short smooth sward, 
avoiding the cart-roads, which aro 
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full of ruts, and making a new one 
of your own. The only impediment 
to doing so anywhere over this open 
table land, covered only with short 
grass, arises from the existence of 
certain mysterious little lakes, fed 
from secret springs under the sur- 
face of the soil, and which after 
heavy rains compel the traveller to 
make a circuit ; although it will be 
found that the most imposing look- 
ing of these lakes seldom exceeds 
two or three feet in depth, and ex- 
perts w'ho know the ground splash 
carelessly through them. 

After an hour’s drive, on turning 
the base of a slight elevation, we 
came in sight of what seemed some 
dome-like hills in the distance, rising 
suddenly out of the surrounding 
level prairie, as though constructed 
by human hands. One of these 
was Petit Anse ; the other four ele- 
vations were Week’s Island, Dnpny 
Island, Cote Blanche, and Belle 
Isle, all of which are partially 
cultivated. No indications or dis- 
covery of salt has been made on 
either of the other islands, although 
of course the great value of the 
Avery mine during and since the 
war suggested search elsewhere on 
tho neighbouring formations which 
seemed similar. Neither lias care- 
ful investigation by experts proved 
its existence beyond a radius of 
144 acres on Petit Anse; although, 
as a precautionary measure, Judge 
Avery bought, and still owns, the 
portion of the island not in his pos- 
session at tho time of the discovery, 
from Mr. Hays, the only other landed 
proprietor there. 

Towards the dome of Petit Anse 
we turned our horses’ heads, and 
shortly after reached the causeway, 
substantially and solidly built to 
bridge the Bayou Petit Anse, on 
which the island is situated, and 
the wet marshy land made by 
its overflow in the rainy season. 
A solid road-bed has been laid 
down, planked over for additional 


ease of locomotion; but as many 
of the planks had become loose, 
making wliat in America is termed 
a ‘ corduroy road ,* whose peculiarities 
must be felt to be appreciated, as 
they were by Colonel Freemantle 
in Texas, in whose volume of Con- 
federate Experiences (a very clever 
one, by the way) this Southern 
‘institution’ is most feelingly de- 
scribed. A very little trouble and 
labour, however, would soon con- 
vert this causeway into an admirable 
road. Emerging from tbe reeds 
which line each side of this narrow 
strip of causeway, shutting out the 
view, you come in sight of a fine 
park, with Judge Avery’s mansion 
snugly embowered on an eminence 
overlooking the prairie on the one 
side and the water on the other. 
Or rather you see his two mansions; 
for he lias duplicate houses, near 
each other, to accommodate his ever- 
increasing family of children and 
grand-children — dwelling, like a 
line old patriarch, in the midst of 
two generations of his descendants, 
on this their patrimonial possession. 
Grand old trees shade these man- 
sions, and, before reaching the 
homestead, you pass through a 
grove such as few British noblemen 
can boast of ; while on the distant 
hill-sides herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep are peacefully browsing, 
and in the valley the sugar-cane 
stands in stately rows, all filling in 
and heightening the patriarchal 
picture. A warmth of reception 
and a hospitality which equals the 
Oriental make the analogy more 
perfect. You feel at home, on 
Avery’s Island, an hour after you 
have set your foot within its owner’s 
doors ; and the promise of the be- 
ginning endures unto the end of 
your sojourn there. One inhabitant 
only is inhospitable; the musical 
hut sanguinary musquito, against 
whose attacks the ‘ bars * have to he 
pnt np at all seasons of the year. 

After partaking of the hospitalities 
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of the mansion we started for the 
salt mine ; the present pit with its 
galleries being about a quarter of a 
mile distant from the dwelling-house. 
The formation of the island (os it is 
termed, from having the bayou 
Petit Anse on the one sido and 
Vermilion Bay on the other) is very 
peculiar, rising into dome-like hills, 
with valleys intervening, well 
wooded, and with two fine sugar 
plantations under culture, within 
its limits. The ground is broken 
ns you approach the pit which is 
worked at present; a number of 
the pits, worked by the Confederates 
in a rough and careless fashion, 
having been left to fill up, while 
this one has been scientifically sunk 
find worked, with the machinery 
for elevating and crushing the salt 
raised from the pit placed just over 
the pit mouth. The whole of these 
works and machinery, which arc 
moved by steam power, are just 
over the opening which leads down 
sixty feet into the galleries, and are 
covered by a long, substantially- 
built Bhed, so as to protect them 
from the weather. The pit, which 
is square, is protected at the sides 
by bard cypress timbers, each piece 
securely bolted to the others. The 
shaft now runs down into the solid 
salt twenty-eight feet, and has been 
sunk, for mining purposes, about 
thirty-two feet more, the depth 
vertically into the salt sixty feet. 
There are about forty feet of solid 
salt left for the roof, and the depth 
beneath the present floor is as yet 
conjectural. 

We descended the shaft on 4 the 
cage,’ taking lights with us, and 
Boon found ourselves standing at the 
foot in a kind of cave, eight feet 
from dome of floor, with two lateral 
galleries running from east to west, 
and west to east, branching off from 
the central point, at which we had 
landed. By the light of onr lamps 
we surveyed these galleries, pass- 
ing along their entire length. These 


galleries are 325 feet in length, 
thirty feet wide, and eight feet in 
height. As we passed along, fol- 
lowing the tracks of the tramway 
which runs through them them 
whole extent, the spectacle pre- 
sented was to us entirely novel. 
We saw nothing but salt, above, 
below, around us, on roof, floor, 
and walls ; all of which seemed to 
have been constructed of solid, 
though opaque, crystal, free from all 
earthly impurities ; the stalactites 
of which glistened and gleamed like 
gems, when the light fell upon 
special spots. Y\ r e could have fan- 
cied ourselves wandering through 
those wonderful galleries hewn into 
the mer <le ylacc in Switzerland, so 
well known to all tourists, but 
for the absence of the dripping of 
icy drops from the roof, and the 
deadly chill of the atmosphere; 
both of which arc wanting hero. 
For there is neither wet nor even 
dampness in this mine, the walls 
being perfectly dry, and the atmo- 
sphere of an agreeable coolness only. 
The large lumps of the rock salt 
lying in these galleries were devoid 
of moisture, and the smaller pieces 
crumbled into a dry powder on 
being crushed. Large boulders of 
this crystal-looking rock were lying 
in these galleries, piled up at the 
sides, near the tramway which runs 
along the entire length, for the 
transport to the cage, on which it 
is elevated. They are either exca- 
vated with the pick, or blasted, as 
rock would be, in huge masses, 
which are dropped into the crusher 
above by the machinery as soon as 
elevated. 

So entirely free from all impuri- 
ties is this rock salt, that no other 
process than crushing is needed to 
make the salt ready for market — 
an exceptional case in tho history 
of salt mines, although at Wie- 
liczka, in Cracovia, a portion of 
the product is also pure. When 
the immense consumption of, and 
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demand for, salt — especially in Ame- 
rica, whither the balk is now im- 
ported from Great Britain in the 
teeth of a tariff duty, intended to 
protect the Syracuse (New York) 
salt production from saline wells, 
which, with those of West Virginia, 
have almost the monopoly of the 
homo manufacture — is taken into 
consideration, the immense future 
value of this mine, which has 
been already ascertained, on a 
rough estimate, to contain 8,000,000 
tons of pure salt, may be judged. 
Had wo not seen, felt, and tasted 
the pieces we picked out of the 
walls, as we wandered through 
these galleries, the fact that it was 
pure salt -would have seemed incre- 
dible. But scientific examination 
also has confirmed the extent of this 
deposit, after a most careful and 
thorough survey of the field, ex- 
tending over several months, by the 
School of Mines at New York, 
which sent down a commission 
to examine and report, and their 
published report is conclusive. 
For, after the .war, Judge Avery 
caused this scientific examination 
to be made by this Bureau, and the 
result was the formation of a com- 
pany which sunk the shaft and 
erected the machinery, running also 
the galleries already described, and 
extracting the salt at the rate of 
100 tons per day, which found 
ready and profitable sale at New 
Orleans, which is still one of the 
largest foreign markets for English 
salt, the consumption of which per 
head is double in the United States 
to that of Great Britain, i.e. 
5olbs. per head to 22lbs. When 
this immense salt bed is worked, as 
it must be hereafter, on a large 
scale, the yield and the profits must 
prove equally enormous. 

At this moment it is in the hands 
of the original proprietor, who is 
cultivating sugar on two planta- 
tions, and neglecting this far 
more profitable possession, which is 


worked now on a small scale only. 
The two plantations on the island 
are capable of making 700 hogs- 
heads of sugar. Cotton, rice,' to- 
bacco, and com are also cultivated. 
So it will be seen that nature, in 
‘sowing with salt* a portion of 
this island, did not intend it as a 
symbol of sterility, the salt occu- 
pying but a limited portion of its 
area of 2,500 acres. 

Ascending by the same elevator 
by which we had descended, and 
stepping out into the open air, the 
glare of light and sunshine was at 
first overpowering. For twilight 
reigns in the lower region of the 
mine, although it is but sixty or 
seventy feet in depth, and a day in 
F ebruary in this sunny region for 
glare and heat surpasses a June day 
in Great Britain, spring having 
set in already, as bud and blossom 
also testified. 

The hill sides surrounding the 
mine arc dotted with the clean 
white houses that constitute the 
miners’ village, capable of comfort- 
ably accommodating one hundred 
and fifty men, with their families 
(though miners seldom have such 
incumbrances), as well as other 
buildings — manager's house, maga- 
zine, blacksmith’s shop, Ac., Ac. 
The sight of this village gives a 
cheerful and inhabited air to this 
salt valley, the slopes being well- 
wooded and the wild vines clamber- 
ing up the trees, making natural 
bowers. The salt being so near the 
surface (at an average depth of 
from ten to twenty feet), very little 
skilled labour has been required to 
work it. In fact, there are engi- 
neers who have been consulted, 
who insist that mining, as usually 
understood — that is sinking shafts, 
and working underground — is un- 
necessary in this instance, and that 
this imm e ns e bed could be more 
easily and economically worked by 
‘stripping* it, viz. by simply re- 
moving the earth and working 
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down into it from above or later, 
ally, by a series of steps. But as 
it is not intended to give the reader 
too much of a saline draught, let 
ns return to Judge Avery’s nospit- 
able roof, and collect some informa- 
tion, which his life-long experience 
of the country and region of the 
Teche makes him so competent to 
give. 

Of the descendants of the Aca- 
dians, who in great part people this 
neighbourhood, and who still pre- 
serve many of their primitive 
characteristics, Judge Avery spoke 
in most affectionate terms. 

Living in this secluded region 
they have changed but little, and 
are still the same gentle, simple, 
credulous people they were in 
Canada. Neither in manners, moral 
or religious culture, has there been 
much alteration, and they cling 
tenaciously to old memories and old 
observances. They are “ American- 
ised ” less than any other race or 
nationality that has dwelt for two 
generations on American soil, save, 
perhaps, the creole French of 
Louisiana — their distant cousins. 

They seemed to us a hardy and 
happy race, easily contented, and 
although industrious fond of com- 
bining play with work. They live 
and associate chiefly with each 
other, cultivating small farms on 
the prairie, and are willing workers 
in the salt mine whenever their 
services are needed, at a rate of 
remuneration which would by no 
means satisfy the foreign miners, 
being in comparison as one to two 
or three. 

They are cheerful workers also, 
and never ‘strike,’ in which they 
differ also from their brethren 
abroad. The women pay but little 
attention to toilette, and are hard 
working also, while the children 
run about in very primitive fashion, 
with bnt very few garments, and 
those of the cheapest description. 
In fact this colony seems to have 


reconstructed Acadia on the prairies 
of the Teche, in this parish which 
they have named St. Mary’s. 

It need scarcely be added that 
they are all devout Catholics, and 
that the priest is an important 
member of the community, and a 
beloved and useful one. 

The greater portion of the balance 
of the population of the parish is 
composed of the descendants of the 
French creoles, chiefly land-owners, 
and the negroes who used so faith- 
fully to till the sugar fields in the 
vicinity, but who now work only 
in au intermittent sort of fashion — 
lazily and grnmblingly for the most 
part — and whose appearance and 
condition dot's not seem to have 
improved under the influences of 
their newly acquired freedom. On 
the outskirts of the thriving little 
city of New Iberia may be seen 
clustered together their huts or 
cabins, neither over clean nor over 
comfortable apparently, around 
which sturdy men and women, and 
half or entirely naked children 
may be seen lounging or playing ; 
the little work that is done seem- 
ingly being ‘washing,’ or laundry 
work — an employment for which 
the negro women have a peculiar 
vocation. The passion of the men, 
next to sleep — in which they sur- 
pass the Neapolitan lazzaroni — is 
for fishing and hunting, through 
which they manage to eke out a 
scanty supply of food and clothing, 
with an occasional week’s work on 
the plantation at intervals, for them- 
selves and families. The conse- 
quence of their refusal or unwill- 
ingness to work on the plantations 
lias been the reduction of the sugar 
crops in St. Mary's parish from 
70,000 hogsheads before the war 
to barely 10,000 since, with a cor- 
responding reduction in the cotton 
and rice crops. Whatever the 
blessings emancipation may have 
brought, both master and man have 
paid a heavy price for it. 
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Such is the Teche, as peaceful- 
looking a region as the eye can 
rest upon in any land, and which 
was spared most of the ravages of 
the terrible war which convulsed 
less fortunate portions of the Union. 
All along the borders of the Bayou 
on either side, extending fifty miles 
higher up to St. Martinsville, to 
which the steamers run daily, are 
tho remains of the fine old sugar 
plantations, which are now only 
imperfectly and partially cultivated, 
owing to the diminished means of 
their proprietors. Sugar-planting 
has ceased to be profitable in Loui- 
siana, and the culture of rice as a 
substitute, in great part, is seriously 


meditated. These lands are equally 
suited to either, and rice-culture 
is less expensive than sugar, be- 
cause of the expensive machinery 
required to refine and prepare the 
sugar for market, always a heavy 
tax, and demanding large outlays 
of ready money. 

But the reader must begin to 
feel fatigued, so let us bid fere- 
well to Acadia in the prairies of 
Petit Anse, and the hospitable 
home of the Averys reposing on its 
foundations of rock salt, as well 
as to the Teche with its drowsy 
delights, its bearded cypresses, fra- 
grant magnolias, and merry mock- 
ing-birds. 
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GERMAN HOME LIFE. 

By a Lady. 


I. SERVANTS. 

r E mutual obligations between 
master and man, mistress and 
maid, form a vexed question, and a 
highly interesting one to many. The 
labourer has voted himself worthy 
of better hire and been fighting 
his battle ; the artisan his ; the 
miner has contributed to raise the 
price of coal and iron ; the clerk 
and the shopman nowadays enjoy 
privileges of which their predeces- 
sors did not venture to dream. 
There is little danger of the fair 
claims of domestic servants being 
overlooked. But, on the whole, 
perhaps the mistresses have the 
better reason to ‘strike* of the 
two — the mistresses, more es- 
pecially, of middle-class house- 
holds, where high (and daily in- 
creasing) prices in food, coals, and 
rent are not met by any propor- 
tionate increase of income. In fact, 
the eagerness with which poor 
ladies seek situations as telegraph 
clerks, accountants, poBt - office 
employees and cashiers, certainly 
leads one to regard with amaze- 
ment the modesty and eagerness 
to work of the one class in 
contrast with the encroachments 
and pretensions of the other. We 
are apt to think of foreign, or at 
any rate of French servants, that 
they are cleaner, pleasanter, more 
easily satisfied, more amenable to 
reason, less boorish, and possessed 
of finer tact than are our English 
domestics. This may be so, though 
I cannot help fancying that the dif- 
ference lies a great deal in difference 
of locality, and that we, in going to 
live abroad, are prepared to leave 
many of our habits and prejudices 
behind, and to accept, on foreign 
shores, that which we should un- 


hesitatingly reject within our own 
borders. 

German servants, and I can speak 
from many years* experience, are 
certainly not pleasant in their 
‘ commerce,* nor easy to get on with. 
They have none of thatbrightFrench 
amiability (lip-service though | it 
may be) which is so sympathetic, 
smooths away so many domestic 
difficulties, and recommends it- 
self so pleasantly to a mistress’s 
gratitude and recognition. The 
schools throughout Germany are 
numerous, excellent, and cheap. 
The poorest children must receive 
a fair amount of education, where 
education is compulsory and the 
fines for non-attendanco severe; 
they are tanglit to read and write, 
to spell decently, and oven the 
higher branches of culture are not 
altogether neglected ; but they are 
turned out hopelessly uncouth ; 
coarse in manner, and unhandy at 
their work ; often incorrigibly dirty, 
without aptitude or willingness to 
learn, doggedly satisfied with them- 
selves, and convinced that the right 
thing to do is to treat any attempt 
on your part to ameliorate their 
manners, or improve their condi- 
tion, with a loutish ridicule. 

Two instances occur to mo as I 
write these words which will illus- 
trate my meaning. Having a very 
delicate child, I brought for him 
from England a perambulator, and 
told the nurse, as he was not allowed 
to walk and I would not permit 
him to be swathed up in a mantle 
and carried for hours with his spine 
distorted (after the fashion in that 
part of the country), that she could 
take him out daily in his little car- 
riage. She said nothing, but the 
next day I saw her, as usual, swath- 
ing him up in her mantle. I inter- 
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fered, and reminded her of the 
perambulator. She stolidly refused 
to use it. I insisted, but to no 
effect. ‘ Die gauze Stadt wird mich 
auslachen’ was all I could get from 
her, and she departed in triumph 
with the child in her mantle, to 
recount her exploits to her gossips, 
and to laugh at my English new- 
fangledness. The next day the same 
representations, the same remon- 
strances, and the same result. The 
third day she remarked that she 
would rather go than be made the 
laughing-stock of the other nurse- 
maids; and upon my telling her 
that I had no objection to her going, 
provided she would do so at once, 
she calmly reminded me that as 
servants only changed their places 
on quarter-day, she would certainly 
not give up board and lodging and 
wages to please a fancy of mine. 
So, as I could not allow the child 
to be injured, I had no alternative 
but to take him out myself; the 
recalcitrant Jette walking sulkily 
by my side whilst I wheeled tho 
perambulator. I was ridiculed, of 
course, by gentle as well as sim- 
ple; but I took pains to reason 
with my new nursemaid as to this 
part of her duties, pointing out to 
her how much pleasanter and less 
fatiguing it must be to use the 
perambulator than to carry a heavy 
child for hours in her arms. It 
is only fair to add that at least 
twenty nursemaids refused tho 
situation when they heard of the 
conditions attached to it. Per- 
ambulators are now doubtless as 
popular in Germany as elsewhere ; 
but at that time they had not even 
been heard of in the remote town 
whore I was sojourning. 

Being much exercised in my mind 
as to the discomfort of the servants’ 
meals, I bought them tablecloths, 
and had a table and some chairs 
placed in a small room near the 
kitchen, where I begged them to 
sit down to a cleanly-spread table, 


taking their food at one time, with 
bread and salt and the etceteras 
comfortably arranged. They suffered 
the tablecloths to be presented to 
them with a sort of stolid apathy, 
but evidently considered I was 
endeavouring to tyrannise over 
them and unduly exercise my au- 
thority. The very next day, looking 
by chance into the kitchen, I saw 
tho man-servant seated on the wood- 
basket, eating his mess of pottage 
out of the earthenware porringer 
in which it had been cooked, whilst 
the maids’ empty plates stood in 
sloppy disorder, one on the window- 
sill with a pewter, the other on the 
table with a wooden spoon. There 
was no carpet in the kitchen, a 
brick floor, and only one wooden 
chair by way of furniture, but they 
persistently resisted all my attempts 
to make them comfortable, replying 
doggedly, ‘Wir sind es nicht ge- 
wolint,’ and ridiculing my well- 
meant efforts to their acquaintances 
above and below stairs as part of 
the stupidity and fussiness of the 
foreigner. 

A German servant has no sort of 
training for service, and has there- 
fore no method or routine in her 
work. Every mistress of a house- 
hold will understand my meaning 
when it is explained, that a young 
girl, having served in four or five 
different houses, will have done so 
in a different capacity in each. She 
will have been nursemaid, maid of 
all work, cook and housemaid, 
sewing maid, and consequently 
a Jill of all trades and mis- 
tress of none. Every servant on 
entering service is provided with 
a Dienstbuch , dealt out to her by 
the police authorities, and she has 
to announce herself (sich zumelden) 
at the police office every time she 
changes her situation. In this 
Dienstbuch are registered her name 
and age, and native place, and on 
each page is a printed formula, 
which the mistress she is leaving is 
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obliged to fill up, as to her cleanli- 
ness, industry, honesty, moral con- 
duct, sobriety, &c., as well as the 
reason of her leaving her situation, 
the date on which she entered, and 
that on which she left it. At a first 
glance these books would appear to 
be most admirable institutions, but 
in fact, they are utterly worthless. 
Few mistresses care to be involved 
in the toil and trouble of bringing 
home any special charge, and if a 
lady cannot substantiate her accusa- 
tions, she lays herself open to an 
action for defamation of character. 
Then again, a certain sort of feeble 
philanthropy leads one to shirk 
* taking the bread out of a girl’s 
mouth,’ never considering whether 
one is justified in rendering a whole 
family miserable in order to supply 
the young woman with the staff of 
life, which we have ourselves found 
it impossible to afford her any 
longer — and again, the disastrous 
system of rambling, slipshod gossip 
that is carried on between mistress 
and maid, whilst the potatoes are 
being peeled and the carrots scraped, 
breeds a familiarity that is apt to 
turn to contempt in the inferior 
mind, and is destructive of anything 
like truthfulness or independence 
on the part of the mistress in these 
matters. All the morning the lady 
potters in and out of the kitchen, 
and between lifting the saucepan lids 
and deploring the scarcity of eggs and 
the deafness of butter, many little 
confidences are likely to pass. Chris- 
tina has heard from Johanna this 
or that about the Frau Majorinn 
So-and-So ; and Jetto told Dorette 
at market that it was quite certain 
that the Herr General had beaten 
the Frau Generalin black and blue 
last night; perhaps the Frau Gene- 
ralin was not such an angel as she 
would have the world suppose ; still, 
one mustn’tbelieveall the peoplesaid, 
for there were plenty of malicious 
tongues about, but could the gnadige 
Frau ever have believed that tne 


Frau Geheimriithin could have 
treated her daughter’s Brfiutigam as 
she has done ? And so their talk 
flows on ; the maid repeating the 
miserable tittle-tattle of tho women 
of her class ; the mistress helping the 
scandal further in tho coffee-parties 
to which it is her custom to resort of 
an afternoon. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not to bo expected 
that much candour will characterise 
the mistress’s estimate of her maid. 
Jusr as she has listened to tittle 
about others, others will listen to 
tattle about her ; and if she has 
notbeen above onrryingcontomptible 
gossip from house to house, Rhe 
will not expect a more magnani- 
mous forbearance ; and thus a 
network of ignoble gossip and petty 
scandal is woven about ‘society,* 
and covers it with an invisible, 
poisonous web. 

In ordinary German households 
only one servant is kept. If there 
are children there will be a nurse- 
maid; and if perennial babes flourish, 
there will be also that disastrous 
institution, an Amnn*, a disgrace 
alike to the lady and the legislator ; 
but of this more anon. If the 
household be that of a military 
man (and nine out of ten of 
your acquaintances wear uniform), 
there will be an orderly, who 
helps with the rougher work, 
such as the hewing of wood 
and drawing of water, but as a 
rule he will have no livery, but 
rather fulfil the necessary duties of 
‘ odd man * about the household, 
departing when his work is over to 
his other avocations. In engaging 
a servant you will find that she 
invariably bargains for her 1 Sunday 
out.* She belongs to a Krdnzchen , 
or club ; and it will be her privilege 
to depart early on Sunday after- 
noons to the coffee-garden where 
the festive meeting is held. Of 
church-goingthere is, in Protestant 
Germany, no question ; but of much 
dancing during Sunday afternoons 
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with the ‘ Briiutigam * of the mo- 
ment, there can be no evasion. This 
is a matter of custom and right, 
to which it would bo useless 
folly to demur. Of * walking-out * 
nothing much is said. At seven 
o’clock a servant’s work is consi- 
dered to be finished. It is then 
her privilege to take her stand in 
some convenient corner of the gar- 
den, or under the porie-cochrw, and 
there, stocking in hand, to finish 
the day with gossip and flirtation. 

Thus the custom of lounging in 
doorways makes locomotion far 
atield a work of supererogation, nor 
will the click of knitting-needles 
nor the clack of tongues bo preter- 
mitted, even though the master 
and mistress pass by that wav. 
From Easter to Michaelmas your ser- 
vants will thus stand ; and however 
distasteful the custom or exasper- 
ating the rite to their employers, 
it would be useless to attempt to 
suppress it. It is their * custom, 
and they will.* For stolid, heavy, 
unemotional sticking to their rights, 
for an inelastic temperament, and 
an unyielding selfishness, German 
servants are, perhaps, unrivalled in 
Europe. 

Formerly (I am not speaking of 
so very many years ago) a servant 
almost invariably wore the ‘Tracht,’ 
or costume of her country or dis- 
trict. I was delighted in the first 
German town where I sojourned 
with the trim, picturesque maid- 
servants, all wearing bright -coloured 
petticoats, black jackets, and caps 
of lacc and muslin, perfect mar- 
vels of whiteness and clear-starch- 
ing, tied beneath the coils of shining 
hair in a miraculous bow; whilst 
their tidy baskets and umbrellas, 
substantial shoes and knitted stock- 
tbeir bright earrings and 
buckles, £ ave “iem an appearance 
of homely smartness that was plea- 
sant to the eye. Who does not 
regret that neat bodice and homespun 
petticoat, the arrow fastening the 


plaits, the little coquettish pointed 
cap of black ribbon, with its broad 
streamers, those silver buckles and 
Mieder ornaments, which formerly 
marked the distinction of classes, 
and that certainly not to the disad- 
vantage of the maids? Now the 
ambition of every country girl is 
to go stddtisch , or ‘ townly * dressed ; 
to ape, that is (as, alas ! with ns), 
in inferior material the apparel of 
her betters, so that the bright, 
tidy national costumes have dis- 
appeared with alarming rapidity 
out of German households, vice vul- 
gar finery and dingy frippeiy pro- 
moted. The consequences are un- 
plcasant ; the servants make them- 
selves ‘smart’ like their mistresses 
for the afternoon, but it is with an 
unsatisfactory smartness, depending 
more on plaits and pomatum than 
upon cleanliness and freshness of 
attire. The outside of the cup and 
the platter may he clean enough for 
those who are content to take things 
on the surface ; but even then, in 
the best houses the demure smart- 
ness of fresh print gowns, tidy caps, 
white linen collars and cuffs, and 
pretty white aprons, is unknown; 
and I have often seen a lady’s maid 
come into her mistress’s presence 
at one o’clock in the day in list 
slippers, hair undressed, a cap any- 
thing but coquettish, a coarse loose 
jacket, and a coloured apron, far 
from clean. Yon will see the same 
damsel going to her ball on Sunday 
in the wreath of flowers and muslin 
dress, which are indispensable to 
her enjoyment ; but these doubtful 
glories are reserved for important 
occasions (in which you have no 
part), and for the young man who 
pays for the lemonade. 

As a rule, in Germany, the ser- 
vants change their situations only 
at quarter-day, and though now 
and again some spirited damsel may 
take the mors aux dents and sum- 
marily depart, the rule is generally 
observed ; so that the mistress who 
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has been made miserable at Christ- 
mas has to endure the maid’s pre- 
sence until Easter, when quarter- 
day strikes the order for release, 
and the unwilling, incompetent, 
dirt}’, or disobedient * help ’ carries 
herself off. Under such circum- 
stances it is not to be wondered at if 
the * ways ’ of domestic life are not 
paths of flowers. And even should 
you assert your independence, and, 
throwing off custom’s thrall, refuse 
to be annoyed by the presence of a 
rebellious member of your house- 
hold, you will scarcely find yourself 
any better off, since there will bo 
no disengaged damsels ready to take 
the rebel’s place. This being the 
case, you had better bide your time 
until quarter-day shall sanction the 
welcome change. As a rule, there is 
a great disinclination to leave a good 
place at Christmas. Between two 
stools it is difficult not to fall to 
the ground, and the out-going and 
in-coming maid is neither welcomed 
with, nor sped by, parting gifts. 
The wages of an ordinary female 
servant vary from three to five 
ounds a year, seldom passing the 
mit, unless in the larger towns, of 
six pounds ; therefore Christmas 
gifts form an important item in 
their receipts. These, of course, vary 
according to the resources of the 
family; but in the most modest, 
household the maid-of-all-work will 
receive not less than a tlialcr, a 
neat gown, some unbleached linen, 
a pound of coffee, and minor gifts 
in the shape of Pfeffer and Ho nig- 
kuchen, a comforter, a pair of gloves, 
or a shawl. In larger establish- 
ments the Trinkgeldcr will be on a 
more liberal scale: two or three 
thalers each for the women, and four 
or five for the men, and the gifts in 
kind of a proportionately better qua- 
lity. At the greater and lesser fair 
(festivals which take place in most 
towns twice yearly) your servants 
will expect at leak a thaler, to be 
spent in fairings, and it is cus- 


tomary to give that sum, or more, 
if you are liberally inclined, to the 
nnrse who comes to tell yon that 
your last infant has cut its first 
tooth. Servants, both men and 
maids, only consider the engage* 
ment to enter your service binding 
if you give them what is called 
Handgeld (tho customary thaler), as 
a pledge that on your part it is a 
bond-jide transaction. 

In almost everything domestics 
are allowanced, pro visions (not stores 
only) being kept under strict, lock 
and key, and doled out from moal 
to meal according to want or neces- 
sity by the indefatigable divvy ran. 
So much bread and so much butter 
is allowed, or board wages a re 
given, so iliat the servants are in- 
dependent in all smaller matters of 
the family food. In bvtrgvnin fami- 
lies, where a certain national fare is 
the order of the day, masters and 
servants consume their Jlvusmvnna- 
host in friendly unison ; but in better 
class households, where three or 
four domestics are kept, and some- 
what. of the French aud English 
euisimv enter into competition with 
tho German, an entirely separate 
table is a necessary evil. There i» 
no eating of cold joints, no con- 
suming of made dishes which have 
already done duty upstairs ; the ap- 
pointed dinner and supper for every 
day in tho week is strictly adhered 
to, and any attempt to interfere wit h 
the gastronomic rights of the Dieusf- 
leute would cause rebellion in the 
kitchen. 

Being ignorant on many of the 
more occult matters of housekeep- 
ing, I asked a friend to give me 
some safe rules by which to guide 
my household, and on which to 
frame my code of domestic laws. 
She supplied me with those I quote 
below, by which, she told me, 
she had conducted her establish- 
ment for years. I should premise 
the quotation by saying that the 
family consisted of herself and hus- 
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band, two children, a governess, 
lady’s maid, cook, housemaid, and 
man-servant. Her husband holding 
a high position at court, carriages 
and coachmen were always at his 
command. 

Rules. — Allow your servants four 
thalers ( 1 2s.) yearly for coffee and 
sugar, one thaler (3*.) for each fair, 
and at least the & me as a Christ- 
mas-box. Twice a week fresh meat 
for dinner, on the other days tbo 
soup meat from which your soup 
1ms been made, with vegetables, 
potatoes, pickled cabbage, Arc. For 
supper, soups dither of oatmeal, flour, 
nee, Grics or Griitze, &c. If boiled 
with milk, no sugar is allowed, if 
with water, a little will be required. 
Tea being drunk in our house, 
according to English fashion, on 
Sunday and Thursday, they have 
what is left, in our teapot, with the 
addition of two lumps of sugar and 
two white rolls each. Mondays. 
Wednesdays, and Fridays supper 
consists of some kind of soup as 
ubo\o, and one roll of bread. Tues- 
day, potatoes, with herring or mus- 
tard sauces, Saturday, pancakes 
and salad. If pancakes are made 
one eirsr is allowed for each person. 
If rice and milk is cooked for 
.servants, half a pint of milk and 
a teaenpful of rice is allowed for 
each person. I see that the dripping 
from nil joints is incited down, 
clarified, ami put into jars; it is 
used for all servants’ vegetables, 
frying, and basting. White beans, 
lentils, dried apples, pears and plums 
are used for servants’ vegetables. 
If washing is done at home, allow 
lmlf-a- pound of soap for each well 
piled up basket of linen. If wood 
is burn t in the stoves the ashes 
must be carefully collected to make 
Lauge for tho wash. A laundress 
gets 17^ silber-groscben the first 
day (not quite two shillings) and 
15 silber-groschen for the following 
days.^ She comes at four in tho 
morning; her dinner and supper 


are brought to her, coffee and white 
bread are allowed her, one ounce of 
coffee and six lumps of sugar, per 
diem. A charwoman gets 7 J silber- 
groschen the day; a mender 5 
silber-groschen. 

It is only fair to add that prices 
may have arisen since the late war, 
and I can fancy a fair young English 
woman turning np her nose in dis- 
gust at these mean details, and 
setting down the so-called 1 lady * 
as a frumpish fussy old woman. 
She was, on the contrary, a very 
lovely person, giving brilliant balls 
and recherche dinners, and drawing 
an income of a thousand a year, 
independent of her husband, from 
her English property. To me, I 
confess, all this detailed domesticity 
appeared little less than a waste of 
life. I ventured even to say so to 
her, complaining that the German 
ladies did the cooking whilst the 
servants only cleaned the pots and 
pans. She agreed that the so- 
called 1 cooks,’ were miserably 
ignorant, but went on to say that a 
German servant who never saw her 
mistress in the kitchen would soon 
despise her as a bad Hausfrau and 
would probably begin a system of 
thieving, under the impression that 
her mistress was so rich it did not 
matter, or so stupid she would not 
discover it. 

A housekeeper in Germany is 
called a * Mamsellc,* no matter 
whether wife, widow, or maid, and 
in large households she yvill have 
the control of what is consumed and 
will of course save the mistress 
much trouble and fatigue. 

Every servant is expected to 
wash her own clothes, and those of 
the family, either with or without 
assistance : a custom which leads to 
an economy in matters of cleanli- 
ness, distressing to more senses 
than one. It is the pride of many a 
German Hausfrau to boast that she 
has a * wash ’ only twice a year : 
this announces great hoards of 
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linen, and is intended to strike awe 
and admiration into your soul. To 
everyreflecting person so disgusting 
a custom is calculated to inspire 
feelings of horror at the accumula- 
tion ofunhealthiness and unpleasant- 
ness which (without entering more 
fully into the subject) must be the 
necessary consequences of so nasty 
a practice. In my time it was consi- 
dered frivolous, as well as shabby, to 
send your clothes to the weekly wash; 
implied that you had only a change 
of linen, and had not beeu bred in 
thrifty ways. Servants cannot, of 
course, even by the utmost economy 
in cleanliness and the strictest devo- 
tion to dirt, make their clothes last 
them for six months; but no provision 
is made for their doing their laundry 
work, and, when it has to be done, 
they accomplish it without a mur- 
mur by rising two or three hours 
earlier in the morning, and pur- 
suing their labours into the 
night. 

In mosthonsesa so-called ‘ W asrh- 
Jc ammer ’ is provided, tbe floor and 
walls being of concrete, so that rats 
and mice cannot penetrate, and the 
windows in the roof so arranged as 
to permit of a current of air ; but 
even with these precautions the 
custom of hoarding quantities of 
soiled linen is one that cannot be 
too severely condemned. 

A German girl continues to be 
a maid-of-all-work, until circum- 
stances elevate her to a higher posi- 
tion. She becomes a mother, and 
this opens a fresh career to her as an 
Amme (wet-nurse). Her lines will 
thenceforward fall in pleasant places. 
It is extremely rare for a German 
lady to nourish her own child. It 
is a startling fact, but a fact ne- 
vertheless, that during seven years* 
residence in Germany, I only know 
two gentlewomen who had accom- 
plished this natural duty. In the 
one case my friend, a still beautiful 
woman of five-and-forfcy, had had 
twelve children ; in the other, the 


son and daughter were already 
grown up, and the matter was men- 
tioned amongst other iwtabilia con- 
nected with their mother’s history. 

Thus an Amme is a person of con- 
sideration. No disgrace or loss of 
character is attached to the irregu- 
larity of conduct which often is 
the origin of her promotion to 
a higher sphere. Her wages are 
quadrupled ; her fare by compari- 
son is sumptuous ; she can never 
be scolded ; she is called upon to 
fulfil but one duty, namely that 
which nature has imposed upon the 
mother, and which the mother 
delegates to her. In rich and noble 
families the Ammo forms part of 
the pomp and circumstance of the 
house. She (probably) alone of all 
the serving women will wear her 
peasant’s dress, and with a singular 
sort of coquetry her mistress will 
see that the smartest silver shoe- 
buckles and Mioder ornaments, the 
brightest scarlet cloth, the trim- 
mest cap and bodice are hers ; 
and when she carries her charge 
through the public gardens, or is 
driven abroad for an airing, she 
will attract more notice, and receive 
more admiration, than equipage, 
lady, horses, and infant all put 
together. In ordinary households 
this luxury of costume cannot bo 
carried out; but still, amidst sim- 
pler details, the occupation is so 
much more remunerative than or- 
dinary service, that one can scarcely 
be surprised if plenty of women are 
found ready and willing to follow 
the trade. With them the child is 
only a means to an end, with the 
lady it is an end without the means, 
and so the peasant woman comes to 
tho front, and the little balance of 
irregularity in nature is struck. 

Marriage amongst the lower or- 
ders in Germany is cumbered about 
with so many restrictions and con- 
ditions, that it lias come to bo 
looked upon almost as an impossi- 
bility. I remember once hearing a 
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lively disco ssion on this very sub- 
ject, in a northern duchy, where 
emigration, cholera, and the impos- 
sibility of marriage amongst the 
labouring classes had, more than 
decimated the population. The har- 
vest lay that year rotting in the 
fields, and there was no hand to 
reap or garner in the golden grain. 
Let the ladies and the legislators 
look to it* The neglected peasant 
offspring cannot bring the same 
fibre to his work as though care 
and comfort had been his^ and it 
certainly seems a false political 
economy which restricts marriage 
lest pan | ter families should come 
upon 4 the parish,’ and yet cannot 
prevent the migration, by thousands, 
of tillers of the soil, with their ille- 
gitimate offspring. Hut to return 
to our sheep. 

My first German housemaid was 
a girl uf twenty, born and bred on 
the estate where I was at that time 
staying. She was engaged for me 
by a relative, who congratulated me 
on the acquisition. She had been 
with me a few days when, going 
into the nursery, I found her talking 
to a little boy and girl. She pushed 
them forward, saying pleasantly, 
‘ Wish the lady good morning/ and 
adding by \v*ay of explanation, smil- 
ing up at mo with unembarrassed 
friendliness all the time, ‘ That is my 
boy and girl. * Forthwith I rushed 
to my relative. * You did not tell 
me Elspeth was married/ I said. 
4 Married r Who told you so ? 
Nothing of the kind.’ — 4 But I assure 
you she is; I have just seen her two 
children.* ‘Cela n’empeche pas/ 
she said, parodying the words of a 
greater personage than herself ; and 
then she proceeded to enlighten me. 
‘Was willst Du?’ she asked in 
conclusion. * Marriage is the ex- 
ception, not the rule, amongst peo- 
ple of this sort. It will make her 


all tho kinder to your child, that 
she is a mother herself/ The situa- 
tion was new to me, and I could 
not accustom myself readily to it ; 
but Elspeth went on calmly talking 
of her Jange and her Mddchen f 
and only left my service when I 
quitted that part of Germany, and 
she did not care to leave her 
offspring behind. A long train 
of Elspeths followed her; the 
circumstances only varying in de- 
gree, not in kind ; the first inti- 
mat ion I had of them often being 
after this fashion r 4 If the Frau 
Griitin has done with that pelisse, 
it will just fit my youngest/ or, 

4 My second boy would be glad of 
those socks/ and so on. I never 
got anyone to be in the least sur- 
prised, sympathetic, indignant, hurt, 
or otherwise emotional on the sub- 
ject. German ladies take all this, as, 
indeed, to do them justice, they take 
most things, very philosophically. 
It was the custom. Landlkh titt- 
lich. That which precedent has con- 
secrated let no man (or woman) 
cavil at. It had its conveniences. 

4 1 partly agree with what you say/ 
a friend once replied, -to whom I 
had been airing my grievances ; 

4 but I was always particular that 
my A mme had only one Brautigam' 1 
There was a ring of high virtue in 
this, which suggested complications 
undreamt of in my philosophy,, 
arid thenceforth I thought it as well 
to shat my eyes and ears, and pass 
by on the other side of the inevitable. 
Vague misgivings were at least bet- 
ter tliau detailed statistics. 

Let us now turn to the Chasseur. 
We are unacquainted in England 
with this resplendent individual, 
whose cocked hat out-cocks and out- 
plumes that of a general officer, and 
whose be-frogged and belaced attire 
is of so military a character, that in- 
voluntarily one straightens the dor- 


1 Braut and Bxauligam are only used for l>etrothod persons. From the hour of her 
marriage a woman is no longer a bride in Germany. 
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sal vertebra? and expands the chest 
in his martial presence. He is, as it 
were, the body-guard of his master, 
sits upon the box of the carriage, 
springs down when his lord alights, 
stands behind his chair at dinner, 
loads his gun at the battue, carves 
the roast, looks to the wine, keeps 
an account of the heads of game, 
polishes the fire-arms, and adds 
lustre and dignity to the establish- 
ment. 

Of the German Kellner not much 
need be said. He does not belong 
to home life, and every traveller 
knows his quickness, his good-lm- 
mour, his marvellous capacity for 
carrying fifty-two wine-glasses and 
three hundred and sixty-five plates 
at a time. He is an ubiquitous 
being, and Tibi bene , ibi patria is 
his mptto. You find him in 
Home, in New York, in London, in 
Constantinople, in St. Petersburg, 
in San Francisco, at Athens ; and lie 
is always the same : always ready, 
always cheerful, always obliging, 
always in a hurry, and always — un- 
mistakably German. 

There remain but the irregular 
corps of Dienstm (inner and Buten- 
franen to be disposed of. 

In most towns a bureau for 
Dienstmanner is to be found. These 
men wear a blouse and a badge. 
They will cany a bouquet or a 
barrel of beer for you ; they have a 
regular tariff, and on your engaging 
them, present you with a little ticket, 
which yon keep in case of disagree- 
ment. Should such arise, you make 
your complaint to the chef who sits 
in his bureau, surrounded by his 
unemployed regiment ; the affair is 
adjusted, the culprit reprimanded, 
the fault is entered in a book, and 
another man will be told off in your 
service. For a lady shopping, who 
wants all her parcels quickly, there 
is no better plan than to take a 
Dienstmann, and collect them from 
shop to shop ; he will carry them 
hpme for her, and save her the ex- 


penso of a carnage, or the annoy- 
ance of sending a servant for the 
thirty-nine articles, since no German 
tradesman dreams of despatching 
his parcels himself; so soon as you 
have bought the goods they arc 
your property, and it is your concern 
to fetch them. This the useful 
Dienstmann does for a few pence. 

The l late nf ran is a creature to be 
immortalised by grateful hearts. 
You are, for instance, spending two 
or three months in the mountains ; 
the neavest town is ten, twenty, 
five and twenty miles off. The vil- 
lages produce nothing but. children, 
pigs, and black bread. The Boten- 
frau steps in, a humble goddess out 
of a machine. She sets off* with 
her deej) basket on her back, her 
weather-beaten face tied up in a 
shawl, her petticoats short, her shoes 
thick, and a large piece of oiled- 
cloth rolled up for the protection 
of her purchases, should rainy 
weather supervene. You have 
written a list for her, and she goes 
off at a swinging trot. She will, if 
railways can help her, take a third- 
class ticket for some part of her 
journey, but if, as is more often the 
case, the shorter way be to walk, 
Bhe accomplishes her twenty, five 
and twenty, thirty miles, and re- 
turns to you in the evening with 
your volume of Tauchnitz, your 
silk and wool matched, tlu; boots 
you had sent to be mended, a pound 
of tea, your favourite tonic ; and for 
this you give her a few pence, and 
receive in return thanks, a pleasant 
smile, and the last pieces of gossip 
from the town. 

But space warns me that I must 
close. 

Had our poet been born in the 
land of which I speak, he would 
never have written that lino about 
the ‘neat-handed Phillis;’ neat- 
handed Phillises appearing to bear 
no part in the scheme of creation as 
regards the Fatherland. Their 
wage is low, but, after a long ex- 
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poriencc, I doubt whether any low- 
ness of wage can compensate for the 
defects of which I have spoken. 
Our neat housemaids, nice nurses, 
trim parlour-maids, and capable 
cooks may cost a good deal; but 
wo have something for our money. 
They do not jar upon our .'esthetic 
feelings by their dirt and disorder, 
by their want of polish, uncouth 
manners, and pig-headed obstinacy. 
They have been trained in the tra- 
ditions of service, and their bearing 
is seemly. No doubt a wide margin 
for improvement is still left, and, 
just because there are differences 
to bo adjusted, a glimpse at fo^ign 
domestic life may not be wi.aout 
interest to Englishwomen. 


As for the German Hausfrau, she 
must, I think, feel envious some- 
times at the blissful ideal sugges- 
ted by those curt sentences of 
the Roman centurion, whose boast 
it was that he said to one, ‘go,* and 
he went, and to another ‘come,* and 
he came, and to his servant ‘do 
this,’ and he did it. To say to a 
German servant ‘ come ’ is like 
pulling a pig by its tail ; she will 
immediately rush in a contrary di- 
rection. And be sure that, though 
you may have said to her, ‘do this* 
three hundred and sixty-four times 
during the year, if you omit to say 
it the three hundred and sixty-fifth, 
she will be certain, as Dickens said, 
* how to find a way not to do it.’ 
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LAN GA LIB ALELE. 


HO is Langalibalele, and what 
did he do ? 

In 1848, Mpande was tyrant of 
ZululancF, in South Africa. From 
his tyranny the Hlubi tribe, amongst 
others, fled into Natal. After some 
little trouble in settling down they 
were put, by the English Governor of 
the Colony, on a location almost as 
big as Middlesex, at the foot of the 
Drakensberg mountains, and Lan- 
galibalele, their chief, was appointed 
warden of the marches to protect 
the frontier against the Bushmen. 

* Langalibalele ’ means the sun is 
glaring or The Glowing Sun , be- 
cause it was a terribly hot year 
when he succeeded his brother 
Dhlomo as chief. 

Langalibalele brought in with 
him some S,ooo head of cattle; 
and no one ever thought of giv- 
ing up either him or them, or a 
single man of his tribe, to his 
suzerain Mpande. For twenty-five 
years he guarded the frontier most 
efficiently ; indeed, it is probable that 
the farmers would not have been 
so anxious to get rid of him and to 
annex his location, had there been 
any longer the least danger from 
the once formidable Bushmen . The 
resident magistrate did not like his 
way of answering questions ; e.g. 

* Come, you know all the faces und 
names of the young men of your 
tribe ‘ Who can know all 
the maggots in a pioce of beef P * 
But nothing was ever laid to 
his charge till the new mar- 
riago rules were published in 
1869. These fixed the price of 
a wife at a maximum of ten cows, 
a fee of 5 /. being also payable to the 
Government, of which 7$. 6 d. went 
to the chief, and 2 s. 6 d. to the offi- 
cial witness. This 5 Z. Langalibalele 
naturally represented as a great 
hardship. In tribes where the 
wife-price had been twenty or thirty 
cows it was so great a gain to have 


the maximum fixed at ten, that a 5/* 
tax could be paid, and still the 
husband would be a gainer. But 
among the Hlubi the price had 
been six, eight, never more than 
ten ; so no wonder the people mur- 
mured. Mr. Shepstonc, Secretary 
for Native Affairs, charged the tribe 
and their chief with haying hurried 
on a number of marriages without 
duo betrothal in order to evade the 
tax. Langalibalele rebutted the 
charge. Whereupon the Secretary 
reproved him sharply, saying, * You 
are like a woman — I mean an old 
woman. Why do you contradict nu* 
about this matter ? * and fined him 
10/., which he paid. There the affair 
ended, and no fault was found with 
chief or tribe till the rush to the 
Diamond Fields, and the sudden 
demand for black labour. 

Now, this is riot the place to dis- 
cuss whether guns, brandy, and other 
doubtful articles should 01* should 
not be sold to natives without re- 
striction. A speaker in the Natal 
Legislature the other day said that, 
if the object was to get rid of the 
Kaffirs as quickly as possible, there 
was nothing more effectual than 
free trade in guns and brandy. 
However, in the Diamond Fields 
this free trade exists ; Kaffirs go 
down to work, and buy guns with 
their wages. But early in 1872 
the Natal Government took fear 
(the colony has a large Kaffir popu- 
lation, which does not die out — is, 
indeed, increasing), and ordered 
that the guns as they were brought 
back should be registered. A let- 
ter in the Natal Witness, lost Febru- 
ary 27, said to bo by a member of 
the Legislative Council, asserts that 
‘ in many cases tho guns brought 
down were neither registered nor 
returned to the owners, because it 
was too much trouble to write a 
ticket and to stamp the gun. Can 
we, then, wonder that the natives 
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should try to secrete them rather 
than run tho risk of losing them by 
complying with the law ? ’ Hence 
undoubtedly registration became 
unpopular with the Hlubi and other 
tribes. 

The rumour arose that Lan- 
galibalele was telling his men to get 
guns. When Putini, a neighbour- 
ing chief, died, and Langalibalele, 
his sister’s son, went to visit the tribe, 
and to be ‘ doctored’ on the occasion, 
it was reported that he went expressly 
to urge the young men not to 
lounge about the kraals, but to go 
to the Fields, as his young men were 
doing, and there to earn guns, which 
they were to be sure not to register 
on their return. By-and-by an 
attempt was made to seize some 
unregistered guns ( the circum- 
stances will be detailed by-and-by) ; 
the uwnois tied, and the chief, when 
appealed to, deel.ired his inability to 
arrest them : 'The} are become wild 
animals; how can 1 find them?' 
This was suspicious in the eyes of 
tho-e already prone to suspicion, 
and Langalibalele began to be re- 
ported as insubordinate. At last 
(April 1873), being summoned to 
Marit/.burg, be shams illness and 
won’t go. The messengers refuse 
to tell him what he is wanted for. 
4 (Jo, and you’ll soon find out,’ is 
not reassuring to a Kaffir who has 
lived under the despotic rr/jinic of 
Zululand. Meanwhile (says the 
quasi-official report), ‘lie was 
making preparations for the inevit- 
able conflict.’ He certainly did not 
choose his time well ; for all through 
August and September, while the 
Secretary Mr. Shcpstoue was away 
among the Zulus, with all the 
strength of Weonen County ns his 
escort, lie remained perfectly quiet, 
whereas, if he had risen then, he 
might have ravaged the Wceuen 
farms and afterwards have escaped 
unchecked across the frontier. 

At length (early in October) a final 
summons is sent, and Langalibalele, 
thoroughly alarmed, offers to pay a 


fine instead of going up. This the 
messenger will not hear of. The 
tribe gets into a state of wild excite- 
ment, comparable with that into 
which native regiments used to get 
at the time of the Indian Mutiny ; 
and, hiding their wives and children 
and old men in the caves of the 
Drakensberg, they make a rush up 
Bushman’s River Pass, their cattle, 
owing to the time of the year, being 
already on the high ground. 

In the Pass they are stopped 
by a party of Volunteers ; the 
chief has gone forward, having 
left strict orders that his young 
men are not to resist, but, if 
they are attacked, to abandon 
the cattle, and hasten after him. 
They, however, fire and kill three 
whites, one of them the son of the 
Colonial Secretary. The Volunteers 
fly, and Sir B. Pine (in liis despatch 
to Lord Kimberley) has ‘no doubt 
flint tlio similarity between this sad 
affair and the treachery of the Ame- 
rican Indians, who recently killed 
officers offering them mercy, will 
strike his Lordship.’ But, while 
Langalibalele bad no plan but to 
escape out of British territory, the 
Natal Government had made its 
preparations ; and, supported by 
detachments from Cape Colony, it 
hemmed the Hlubi people in, forced 
a small number of them to surrender, 
and got hold of the chief, who was 
betrayed by the Basil to chief (a son 
of Moshesh) with whom he had 
taken refuge. The tribe was (in 
Kaffir phrase) * eaten up,’ its cattle 
being shared between the Natal 
Government and the Basutos ; and 
so was Putini’s tribe, which had 
offended by sheltering some of the 
fugitives. Thus 15,000 people were 
reduced to homeless beggary, not a 
few perishing from hunger and 
exposure. 

But there was worse to come. 
We know what is the usual re- 
action after a British panic ; and 
the cruolty displayed in hunting tho 
women and children among tho 
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mountains, and smoking them out 
of the caves, is as deplorable as the 


Finally, many of the prisoners were 
assigned for a term to farmers, i.e. 
were practically made slaves of. 

But all this follows naturally 
enough from the unfortunate af- 
fair in the Pass. White men must 
never be beaten; and in service 
like cave-hunting it is impossible 
to control even British troops, 
much less their native allies. True 
it was not necessary to 4 eat up’ 
Putini’s tribe. Their sin was that 
they were next door to the Hlubi ; 
naturally, therefore, their kraals 
burned with the others. Besides, as 
the Times of Natal amiably express- 
ed it, ‘ the extinction of Putini's 
tribe ought to convince our natives 
that it is better to be loyal than to 
be disloyal, better to have the Go- 
vernment with you than against 
you. We are glad that the Govern- 
ment has not hesitated to take this 
step.’ Very soon, however, the 
Governor, who had praised ‘ the ad- 
mirable movement by which Puti- 
ni’s tribe was enveloped,’ felt any- 
thing but glad at the result, or sa- 
tisfied with the cruel means whereby 
it had been brought about ; it was 
admitted to be 4 a step unwarranted, 
a grave State blunder which could 
only have been committed during a 
time of panic.’ Restitution was 
promised as far as possible, and the 
Government showed itself heartily 
ashamed • of having * laid its hand 
on those that, were at peace with it 
and broken its covenant.’ 

But far more degrading than any- 
thing that happened during the 
panic was the subsequent trial of 
liangalibalele, his sons and chief 
men. Fear, that evil counsellor, has 
often caused the English to do cruel 
things in hot blood ; but it has al- 
ways been our boast that afterwards, 
when the struggle was over, unim- 
peachable justice was sure to be 
meted out to the prisoners. The 
Hlubi chief was accused (under na- 


tive laws, ‘tempered with as much 
mercy as possible ’) under the fol- 
lowing indictment : 

That Langalibalele and the Hlubi tribe, 
having been refugees from Zululand in 
1849, and having been received by the 
Government of Natal and allowed to live 
in the colony, on condition that they 
occupied a portion of the base of the 
Drakensberg and discharged certain duties 
necessary for the protection of the Cmmtv 
ofWeenen. did wickedly, seditiously, and 
traitorously conspire together to abandon 
that position and tho-o duties, and, in 
carrying out the object of Hindi conspiracy, 
did leave the colony and cross the 
Drakensberg as an armed force, taking 
their cattle with them, well knowing that 
so to do was a defiant contravention of the 
law under which they live, and rebellion 
against the authority of the Supreme Chief. 

That, in carrying out thi*' seditious and 
rebellious design th«v pointed their 
weapons of war against the Supreme Chief 
and wounded his person, by killing the sub- 
jects of lur Majesty the Queen sent by the 
Supreme Chief to turn them back to their 
allegiance and duty. 

That Langalibalele. having been en- 
trusted with the management of the Hlubi 
tribe, as Induna or Lieutenant of the 
Supreme Chief, did encourage and conspire 
with the people under him to procure fire- 
arms and to retain them, a* he and they 
well knew, contrary' to law. for the purpose 
and with the intention of, by means of such 
firearms, resisting the authority of the 
Supreme Chief; and that, with the same 
purpose and intention, he did enter into 
and carry on treasonable communications 
with others at present unknown ; and that, 
emboldened by the possession of such fire- 
arms, and encouraged by expectations of 
aid and comfort from others, lie proceeded 
to disobey and defy the magistrates placed 
over him, to insult and treat with violence 
and contumely the messengers sent to him 
on behalf of tho Supreme Chief, and to kill 
the subjects of her Majesty tho Queen sent 
directly by the Supremo Chief to cause him 
and the people placed under him to return 
to their allegiance. 

Whereby he wickedly and traitorously 
placed himself and the people committed 
to his care in open rebellion against the 
Supremo Chief and tho authority of her 
Majesty the Queen. 

He was found guilty, and trans- 
ported for life to Robben Island, a 
place for convicts and lunatics, near 
the Cape. His sons and friends got 
sentences of various lengths, one 
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son being transported with him for 
five years. Not one of his wives 
was sent with him, though the 
mother of tho transported son 
begged with piteous earnestness 
that she might share his captivity. 
The appeal against this monstrous 
sentence was rejected ; though Mr. 
Advocate Goodricke, who was at 
last allowed to plead in support of 
it, but kept closely to the record 
and not permitted to use any of the 
evidence which had come out in 
the meanwhile, said: ‘There was 
no criminal intent whatever in this 
Kaffir’s proceedings. Taking the 
facts disclosed within the four 
comers of tho record, there is not 
one tittle of evidence to support the 
charges against him/ 

It will be well to consider these 
charges a little in detail. But first 
a few words as to the rumourH of 
‘treasonable communication/ on 
which the Governor acted when he 
assembled his forces. The rumour 
was : * there was to be a general 
rising of the tribes. LangaUbalele 
had been laying his plans; mea- 
sures had been concerted with the 
Basuto and other chiefs, some of 
them his relations ; and but for the 
prompt action of the mounted police, 
and timely help from the Cape Co- 
lony, the insurrection would have 
spread like wildfire/ That, of course, 
is the sole justification of all the 
severity, of all the illegality. Yet, 
after more than ten mouths, the 
Natal Mercury, selecting from a 
Cape Blue Book the evidence which 
is to convince everybody of ‘tho 
serious nature of the outbreak so 
happily nipped in the bud,’ is forced 
to quote from one resident magis- 
trate after another unhesitating tes- 
timony as to the loyalty of all the 
neighbouring tribes. Mr. Austen, 
magistrate of Comet’s Spruit, a se- 
cluded corner of Basutoland, says : 
‘ I do not believe there was any or- 
ganised plan between any of the 
chiefs in this district, or any dis- 
loyalty. ... I saw no restlessness or 


unusual anxiety to procure guns or 
ammunition. . . . Large tracts of 
land were cultivated and sown, and a 
larger amount of hut-tax was re- 
ceived than last year. These, I 
think, are the most substantial 
proofs of loyalty and contentedness/ 
Yes; nor should Mr. Austen’s sus- 
picions that, ‘had not the rebel 
chief and his followers been cap- 
tured before they had time to form 
plum, some of the Basutos, who un- 
doubtedly sympathised with them, 
might, in ignorance of their own 
new position under the Govern- 
ment, have endeavoured to shelter 
them, and so have involved the 
country in an expensive little war,* 
be allowed to weigh on the other 
side — they are merely suspicions. 
And if this was true of an out-of- 
the-way corner of Basutoland — the 
annexation of which to the British 
Crown can scarcely as yet be re- 
alised by the natives — how much 
more of districts where we were 
better known? No wonder San- 
dili (as reported by Mr. Bose 
lnnes, of King William’s Town) 
said, ‘ I and my people wish to 
live in peace and quietness/ Again, 
Captain Blyth ‘ believes the Fingoes 
to be loyal; they have far too 
much to lose in joining any move- 
ment of this kind/ And from 
Mr. Orpen, the British resident in 
No Man’s Land, comes the strongest 
testimony of all. It was supposed 
that Langalibalele was making for 
Adam Kok’s country, which alarm- 
ists said would become an Alsatia 
for disaffected natives. But Mr. 
Orpen says : ‘ There is no doubt about 
Kok’s loyalty, though he doubtless 
sympathised with Langalibalele; and 
when it was suggested that the 
Fingoes under him, Langalibalele’s 
relations, were in complicity, I as- 
sured the Government of the con- 
trary; nay, we at once raised 
in these parts a well-armed and 
mounted body of some seven hun- 
dred men, who blocked his way on 
this side/ Even Mr. Emile Rol- 
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land, magistrate of wliat the Mer- 
cury styles * the f&mons strong- 
hold of Thaba Bosigo ’ — a magni- 
loquent gentleman, who calls the 
4 eating up* of the two tribes ‘a 
glorious success* — is forced to admit 
that 4 the reports of an alleged con- 
spiracy, rife as they were, proved 
to be only the echoes of extinct 
projects, and of schemes possibly at 
one time canvassed.’ And it was 
echoes like these, so indistinct, which 
Mr. Brownlee heard, who told Mr. 
Shepstone, in August 1873, that 
‘there is a rumour among the 
Basutos as to one of your chiefs in- 
tending to resist the order about. 
guns, 1 and 4 receiving no reply, 
thought no more of the matter ’ (Cape. 
Blue Bonl\ p. 16), but which the 
Natal Government caught up and 
intensified into the positive asser- 
tion that 4 the chief and his tribe 
had told the Basutos they were 
going to fight the Government* 
(Papers relating , §r. p. 6). 

But if he did not mean to go to 
Adam Kok, Langalibalelc meant 
perhaps to get across to his brother, 
liudidi, or to Zibi, bis nephew r 

‘No,* says Mr. Orpen, ‘1 think 
not. These and the intervening 
Basnto clans I believe to be loyal. 
I consider the movement as a simple 
removal of their cattle to the difli- 
cnlt moan tain country in their rear.’ 

This is not very like the out- 
burst of a premeditated rebellion. 
But Mr. Orpen *s most important 
statement is this : 4 1 observed no 
sympathy hero with Langalibalcle’s 
conduct; and the feeling against him 
increased as I gradually discovered 
and was able to inform them how 
he acted towards Government. 1 
never succeeded in obtaining any 
official information on this subject 
to counteract some statements of 
his own people. It would be well 
if some official statement was fur- 
nished to native residents.* No 
wonder the Government put out no 
official statement, when in the sen- 
tence it is stated that 4 the charge 


of treasonable communication with 
others out of the colony has not 
been inquired into; it would take 
a long time to collect evidence, and 
enough was proved against him 
without it.* Yet surely this charge 
was the gravest of all — the only 
one which, if substantiated, would 
at all have justified the breaking 
up of the tribe. Had Langalibalele, 
or had he not, 4 in treasonable com- 
munieationwith Basutos and others,’ 
been laying plans for a widespread 
rebellion ? If I10 had, every act 
of bis, from his grumbling about 
the marriage-tax to his stripping 
off Malioiza’s coat, assumes a new 
importance. If he had not, he was 
perfectly justified by Kaffir usage 
in stealing away from the colony ; 
and those who met his ‘young men * 
beyond the frontier, and tried to 
seize their cattle, were outraging 
native law. It is a mere abuse of 
words to speak (as Sir B. l’ine 
does : Proclamation of Martial Law, 
Nov. 11, 1873) of the three Eng- 
lishmen who fell in Buslumm’s 
River Pass as 4 treacherously, and 
without provocation, fired upon and 
basely murdered.* 

Lastly, in April 1873 Mr. Shop- 
stone’s evidence went much the 
same way as Mr. Orpen’s. 1 11 a 
memorandum of that date he says : 

4 There is no change in the feelings 
of the people ; no sign of that dis- 
satisfaction the idea of which alarms 
some of our Legislative Council.* 

On the 'whole, then, it seems 
pretty certain that the notion of 
Langalibalele's treasonable dealings 
with Basutos and others was wholly 
baseless. Fear suggested it— the 
same kind of fear whicli during 
the Indian Mutiny made Europeans 
look on every native face as the 
face of an enemy. We have gone 
into details about it, for it is to our 
mind the most important point of 
any — certainly the one which the 
Natal Government should havo 
been most anxious to establish. 
But as six montlis before the Secre- 
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tftpy for Native Affairs had soundly- 
rated a panicmongering Legislative 
Councillor, and liad stated that * the 
alleged disaffection is wholly un- 
known to the magistrates, the mis- 
sionaries, and to me, all of whom 
are in daily personal contact with 
the people/ it was, perhaps, the 
wisest thing they could do to let 
ihQ matter alone. 

Of ot her charges against 
LangalibaS^, undoubtedly the most 
important is, that he treated with 
indignity tho Government messen- 
ger — important in itself, though it 
can have bad hut little influence upon 
tho action of the Government, for 
Mahoiza’s report was not made till 
after the expedition had started ; 
even Mr. Shops tone was only in- 
formed of it on November i. It is 
this report, however, which led to 
the matter being taken np by Bishop 
Colcnso. The Bishop got informa- 
tion that Mahoiza, a man already 
by no means ivyovW^, 1 had 

been telling a pack of lies. He 
said that lie and his party were 
kept without food — that they were 
insultingly stripped, and prodded 
with assegais, before they were 
admitted to an audience, and then 
threatened and bullied both by the 
chief and by the young men. 
In this there appears to be just 
one grain of truth. Langalibalcle's 
head-men, fearing treachery, made 
Mahoiza take off liis great-coat 
and jacket — conduct insulting 
enough if there had not been 
some sort of justification for it. The 
justification is a rumour -quite as 
credible to Kaffirs as tho rumours 
about ‘ treasonable correspondence * 
and such-like were to colonists — 
that Mahoiza had a pistol with him, 
for the purposo of assassinating tho 
chief, and Mahoiza’s manner gave 
strength to this report. While he 
was waiting for an interview (not 


starved, as he asserted, but eating 
up the Amahlubi oxen at a perfectly 
monstrous rate) Langalibalele kept 
sending his indunas (head-men) to 
him to say that he and the tribe 
wished to pay a fine. * No ’ (said 
Mahoiza), ‘ I didn’t come to speak 
about a fine; yon must go up to 
the Supreme Chief at Maritzburg.’ 
Now, a summons to the Supreftio 
Chief is not a pleasant thing in the 
imagination of a Kaffir chief; 
amongst natives it is almost equiva- 
lent to the Sultan’s traditional bow- 
string for obnoxious pashas. A 
brother of Langalibalele, summoned 
before his chief Dingane, was by 
him put to death 1 when he had seen 
him.’ Nor had matters muchmcnded 
under British rale. Twice only had 
a chief been summoned to head- 
quarters, and somehow in each case 
the result had been the flight of 
the chief and the ruin of his tribe. 
Poor Langalibalele was fairly fright- 
ened. He sent to pay a fine to Mr. 
Macfarlaue, his resident magistrate ; 
but lie 4 refused to interfere in a 
matter belonging to the Supreme 
Chief.’ He sent a trusted induna , 
M bom bo, to Maritzburg with a bag 
of gold, the earnest of a horse-load 
of money which the tribe was col- 
lecting, and which fell by-and-by to 
the share of the Basnto chief Molap- 
po. But it was all to no purpose ; 
Mbombo was told by Mr. Sbopstone : 
1 1 don’t know that money will 
help here. However, we shall meet 
again at Estcourt (i.e. when the 
force arrives there), and then we 
shall hear about that matter.’ All 
these rebuffs naturally filled the 
Amahlubi with wild suspicions. 
Moreover, there was a personal rea- 
son for dreading assassination. Six- 
teen years before a petty chief, 
Matyana, had been summoned by 
Mr. John Shepstone, brother of 
the Secretary, to answer for the 
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death of one whom * the doctor 
had smelt out ’ as causing sickness 
-in his tribe. Matyana for a while 
refused to go. At last he went, 
under promise of safe conduct, lio 
and his people leaving their weapons 
about a mile away ; but during the 
conference Mr. J. Shepstone (on 
the concurrent testimony of several 
witnesses) is said to have fired his 
pistol, missed Matyana, but wonnded 
one man and killed another, while 
his people fell on Matyana’s 
men, killing many of them. The 
chief, however, escaped ; and l ro- 
und- by, when his tribo was ‘ eaten 
up,* he managed to get across into 
Zululand. Now, this story demands 
the very strictest investigation. 
Thrice in the course of Langaliba- 
lele ’s trial Mahoiza referred to it : 

* They thought I might have the 
same pistol which Mr. John Shep- 
stone had when he arrested Maty- 
ana/ In point of fact, the Hlubi 
tribe was one of those employed 
in ‘eating up’ Matyana’R people. 
Savages have long memories; and 
with such a story current in the 
tribe (the truth of which we do not, 
of course, undertake to assert ; it is 
enough for our argument that it 
was confessedly current), no wonder 
Mahoiza had to take off his jacket 
and present himself in waistcoat and 
trousers. But, whatever may be the 
true explanation of the report ( and 
for Mr. J. Shepstone’s own sake it 
must be fully sifted), its effect on 
Langalibalele and his people is 
manifest. Their conduct, as re- 
ported by Mahoiza, maddened the 
already excited Volunteers, and 
also on the trial told more than 
anything else against the chief and 
bis fellow-prisoners. 

The mischief is that when, during 
the trial, evidence of Mahoiza’s 
falsehoods was known to be forth- 
coming (had actually been heard in 
Mr.Shej ^tone’s office) it was not re- 
ceived. * His Excellency mentioned 
that evidence had been taken else- 
where which threw some doubt on 


the statement about the stripping. 
The other members of the court, 
however, required no further evi- 
dence on this, point.* No wonder, 
when we consider the composition 
of the court, which originally con- 
tained the whole of the Executive 
Council, who, with the Lieut.- 
Governor — Chief- Judge in this case 
—formed the Court of Appeal \ so that 
for four out of the five days the 
whole Court of Appeal sat as mem- 
bers of the lower court. When this 
irregularity was pointed out and 
corrected, there remained the Go- 
vernor, Mr. Shepstone, two (at 
first throe) magistrates, and six 
or seven * chiefs.* Of these the 
Governor bad necessarily prejudged 
the ease ; any other view of it 
would stultify his whole conduct; 
so had the Secretary, by whose 
prompting Sir B. Pine acted 
throughout, and whose son was one 
of the three men killed in the affairs 
of Bushman’s River Pass: while 
the so-called ‘chiefs’ (most of whom 
were only Government nnphy/v — 
indnnas) were not likely, with the 
fate of Putini’s tribe before their 
eyes, to venture to say anything 
contrary to the known feeling of the 
Great White Chief who was sitting 
as president. It is also unfortunate 
that, owing to the Supreme Chiefs 
misunderstanding of Kaffir usage, 
the prisoner should have been refused 
counsel, and kept in solitary con- 
finement from his arrival till his sons 
were sentenced (two months), and 
that the witnesses against him were 
examined by the Government Pro- 
secutor, and were never cross-ex- 
amined. The quasi-official ‘Intro- 
duction’ to the record says that 
under native law Langalibalele wonld 
have been killed as soon as he was 
caught; and that he needed no 
counsel, all natives, being born 
orators, and having a passionate love 
of the law courts. Indeed, a more 
carious mixture of British and so- 
called native law it is impossible to 
imagine than that furnished by the 
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whole series of trials. The ac- 
cused, unhappily, suffered from both. 
English technicalities were brought 
to bear against them, and at the 
same time the rough-and-ready 
Kaffir usages were invoked to de- 
prive them of such protection as 
English law undoubtedly entitled 
them to. 

It should be added that on March 
i, just after the trial of the chiefs 
sons was concluded, a petition for 
right of appeal was presented to the 
Governor; and that, in consequence 
(after much weary correspondence), 
an appeal was lodged on June 24 
strongly setting forth the illegal 
constitution of the court, exposing 
Mahoiza's falsehoods and other mis- 
representations, and, above all, show- 
ing * that , whereas petitioner has 
been tried under Kaffir law, under 
such law ho ought not to have been 
tried at all in th #• euU»uy, inasmuch as 
lie had escaped out of the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Chief of Natal.’ The 
whole appeal is a model of careful 
reasoning, with here and there a 
trace of irony — as, where ‘the 
inJimas of the Natal Govern- 
ment and of the Secretary for 
Native Affairs declared in th© judg- 
ment that petitioner had done enough 
to forfeit his life under tlio law of 
any civilised country in the world, 
said indunan being totally ignorant 
of the laws of auy civilised country.’ 
But the gist of it is in what we 
have quoted above. Langalibalele 
was tried in Natal by Kaffir law for 
what, if Kaffir law laid been strained 
to make it an offence, could only 
have been dealt with where it hap- 
pened. If Basutoland was supposed 
to be under British rule, in Basuto- 
land he should have been tried ; if, 
as the Hlubis thought (and they 
might well think so, for it is not 
yet open to white colonisation), 
Hasutoland was still independent, 
he had committed no offence at all. 
Anyhow, his being tried by native 
m _ Natal for what happened 
beyond the frontier jras wholly con- 


trary to native law as laid down in 
the Compendium of Kaffir Law 
authorised by the Cape Govern- 
ment. Mr. Griffith, the resident in 
Basutoland, gave up native law 
altogether in surrendering one who 
had entered his territory as a 
refugee; and, since he thus acted 
under civilised law, the surrendered 
chief should have been tried in a 
colonial not a Kaffir court. All this 
points to the need of amalgamation 
among these disjointed colonies. 
Had there been a South African 
Dominion, Langalibalele might have 
been fried at Capetown, away from 
the excited feelings of the Natal 
settlers, and the case would not 
have l>een prejudged in the local 
newspapers, one of them prompted 
by a member of the court before 
which it was being tried. 

But at any rate Langalibalele 
and his tribe had been illegally 
getting muskets. Here, again, is an 
instance of the crying evil of not 
having one law for all our South 
African colonies. At present what 
is legal at the Diamond Fields is 
illegal in Natal. True, tlio regis- 
tration law was practically in abey- 
ance, and it would almost seem to 
have been revived just to harass a 
chief who was out of favour with 
the authorities; other tribes who had 
registered fewer guns in proportion 
than the Hlubi were not at all inter- 
fered with. However, some guns 
w'ere registered ; and the chief said 
(in reply to the statement,* ‘ There 
art? more unregistered*), ‘Merely 
givo me the names of the defaulters, 
aud I will send them in.* Instead 
of this, a native policeman, who 
had a blood feud with the Hlubi 
tribe, was sent to settle the matter. 
He burst into a hut ou suspicion, 
without speaking to the head of the 
kraal, and tried to carry off the 
guns which he found there. The 
young men resisted, urging natu- 
rally enough, ‘We work for white 
men at the Fields and they give us 
guns ; and now white men lake them 
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from us * (registration not seldom 
meant confiscation). They beat off 
the police, and then fied to the 
mountain. How, after that, could 
Langalibalele be expected to deliver 
them up ? 

The fact is, the authority of 
the chiefs has been so red deed, 
that, inBritish territory, their power 
over their tribes is now little more 
than nominal. There are only two 
consistent courses in dealing with 
races in this stage of civilisation: 
either (as Charles Buxton used to 
recommend) exalt the power of the 
chiefs and make them fully respon- 
sible, or else do away with them 
altogether. It is grossly unfair to 
let the chief remain, and yet to 
snub him on every possible occa- 
sion * before the elders of his 
people.’ ‘I can’t see you to-day; 
come to-morrow,* when he has come 
at your own appointment, may be 
a fitting answer 4 to keep those 
black-fellows in their place,* but it 
is not the way to make a chief 
honoured in his tribe. Holden 
gives, in the case of Kama, unjustly 
stigmatised as a sheep-stealer, and 
of Nonesi, queen of the Tembookies, 
invited to a grand conference, and 
then accused of stealing an ox, in- 
stances of the way in which (most 
injudiciously, he thinks) chiefs have 
been too often degraded in the 
eyes of their tribes. The same 
Holden remarks that Mr. Sbepstone 
has usually been complained of for 
quite a different reason, viz. ‘ for 
shewing too great a desire to re- 
establish tribal distinctions, and to 
bring native laws and institutions 
into as mneb prominence as possible. 
Indeed, he proposed to found a 
native kingdom to the south-west 
of Natal, thereby relieving the co- 
lony of its excess of population. 
Over this he desired to be placed, as 
chief paramount in British pay. 1 
(Holden, p. 319.) If you keep up 
the power of the chiefs, you must 
maintain native usages. Now there 
is one and only one species of native 


usage to which what Langalibalele 
suffered is only too conformable — 
the usage of Mpande and Chaka 
and other Zulu conquerors. But 
that is the very system which Mr. 
Shepstone’s mission into Zululand, 
just before the Langalibalele affair, 
was intended to put a stop to. 

As for Langalibalele’s ‘conspir- 
ing to get firearms,’ it is suffi- 
cient to say that of his own thirty 
grown-up sons only two bad eacli 
a gun. Guns, too, are of no use 
without powder and shot, and of 
this the runaway tribe had next to 
none. The idea of men rising ac- 
cording to a long-concerted plan, 
with two or three rounds of powder a- 
piece, and perhaps pebbles to help out 
the scarceness of shot ! Thus count 
after count of the indictment breaks 
down. The insult to the messen- 
gers is explained ; the 4 treasons! bio 
communications with persons un- 
known * existed only in the colonial 
imagination ; the storing of li re- 
arms was wholly unproved. 

There only remains the charge of 
4 wickedly, seditiously and traitorous- 
ly conspiring to abandon his posit i on 
and his duty of protecting the county 
of Weenen against the Bushmen.’ 
Undoubtedly the chief and his tribe 
ran away; but they did so in a 
panic far more justifiable than that 
which they saw seizing their white 
neighbours. War was gathering 
round. They were terribly fright- 
ened : 4 We thought the waves of the 
sea were coming.’ The chief felt 
that he was disliked by the resident 
and by the Secretary for Native 
Affairs. The best thing seemed to 
be to move off for a time, leaving 
women and children aud old men to 
the honour of white men, and then, 
from aero# the frontier, to repeat the 
offer of the horse-load of money or to 
try to make other terms. This is 
what seems to have passed through 
poor Langalibalele’s puzzled brain. 

Whatthereis 4 wickedand seditious 
and traitorous * in this everyone who 
is at the pains to unravel the sad story 
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must judge for himself. It is a very 
sad story. There is no need, in 
order to prove its sadness, to adduce 
sensational stories of individual 
hardship (there are plenty of them 
— in the treatment of Putini’s tribe 
for instance), nor yet to take 
high ground and dilate (as people 
often do in very unreal fashion) 
about ‘ the blessings of culture and 
civilisation to inferior races. * You can 
scarcely expect a colonist, a ‘pioneer 
of culture/ especially one who has 
before him the example and tradi- 
tions of the Boers on the one hand, 
and the wild licence of the Diamond 
Fields (grand lesson that to Kaffirs) 
on the other, to let Kaffir interests 
weigh much with him. You cannot 
expect him to accept the principle 
on which wc profess to justify our 
position in India — that we’ are there 
for the good of the natives. He is 
in Natal for his own good ; and if 
it suits him to keep a certain num- 
ber of Kaffirs as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, or that the 
beasts of the field may not increase 
against him, he will let them be for 
the present. If ho * desires their 
land ’ he will try to get them shunted 
from location to location, the pro- 
cess being varied by an occasional 
‘eating up.’ But, however little 
regard he may have for the Kaffirs, 
the most selfish colonist must have 
some regard for British honour and 
British fairness. The secret whereby 
a country shall be ‘civilised* without 
destroying the natives seems to be 
lost; we cannot perhaps afford time, 
in this go-ahead age, to try to re- 
cover it. The weakest go to the 
wall; but let them go by force of cir- 
cumstances, do not help them on by a 
sd^rnn mockery of justice; else you 
will make the natives distrust and 
hate your so-called justice ; and the 
process of improving them will be 
very different from a euthanasia. 
Jason tells Medea that, in Bpite of 
his after-conduct, she ought to be 
infinitely obliged to him for making 
her ‘ understand right ’ — vdpotc re 


XpUffOai fitj 7r/3oc 'ut^voq \aptK Lan- 
galibalele’s taste of it in/ has too 
much of the same flavour as that 
which Jason gave the Colchian. 

But the Kaffirs are certainly not 
‘ a rotting race ; * there is no reason 
why they should die out. The land 
is broad enough for both black and 
white, and there is work for both to 
do. Years ago almost every thought- 
ful Englishman agreed that the 
system of isolating tribes on vast 
locations, where they are held back 
from civilisation, and whence it is 
certain an excuse will be found for 
ousting them when their land be- 
comes valuable, is radically wrong. 
The question is dealt with fully and 
fairly in Holden (p. 412 seq.). En- 
courage them to acquire individual 
titles to land, and at the same time 
see that they gradually learn the 
value of land, and what selling it 
really means. Protect them for a 
season, by entail or otherwise, 
against the land-jobber ; but let all 
artificial distinctions between white 
and black landowners eventually 
pass away. The Kaffirs are shrewd 
enough, and there is no doubt they 
can be educated up to appreciate 
the value of landed property. Some- 
thing of this kind may be arranged 
with the remnant of the Hlubi. 

Whatever is arranged, we are 
thoroughly confident that Lord 
Carnarvon means to see justice 
done. He has a very hard task 
before him ; a blunder of this kind, 
committed in a country where some 
20,000 whites are living among a 
quarter of a million blacks, it is 
almost impossible to set wholly 
right. The plan of gradually ac- 
customing the Kaffirs to individual 
property in land, and so quietly but 
honourably breaking up the tribal 
system and the influence of the 
chiefs, will surely do something to 
prevent the recurrence of scenes 
which are a disgrace alike to the 
colonists and to the Colonial Govern- 
ment. Further, there must be one 
law, both as to guns apd other 
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matters, for all the British States despots ! This is worthy of the 
of South Africa ; and, lastly, we man who destroyed Putini’s tribe, 
must have strong, calm men as ruining 5,000 people, and burning 
governors and subordinates. As huts, looting blankets, clothing, &c., 
the Times of November 1 7 says : besides seizing cattle to the value of 
‘The first duty of such a Colonial 20,000/., on suspicion that they 
Government is to keep a stem were accomplices of the rebellious 
watch on whites and blacks, and to Illubi, and who was soon obliged 
guard against false alarms .' This to own that in this case a grave State 
the Natal Government certainly blunder had been committed. 3 It 
did not do. Sir B. Pino fairly lost is needless to say anything more of 
his head ; his despatches show the what the Times well calls ‘ that ex- 
most lamentable weakness. He takes traordinary trial.’ The fearful 
credit to himself because the native severity with which Langalibalele’s 
chiefs who sat on the trial ‘ would shortcomings were visited is of a 
have advised the severer sentence,’ 3 piece with the conduct which, in 
and because by Zulu usage (the direct contravention of English 
usage of the savage tyrants Chaka, law, assumed the prisoner’s guilt 
Dingane, and Mpande, not the old from the outset. The indecision, 
Kaffir law), a man who tried to fly which would and then would not 
from his supreme chief would have allow counsel, and above all the 
been put to death without trial. He inexplicable suppression of Lord 
shifts from what he calls ‘native Carnarvon’s April despatch (Papers, 
law ’ to ‘ the law of England, which p. 80) during the whole time of the 
declares that a person who, in com- Bishop’s Appeal, needs no comment, 
mitting any felonious act causes, We are far from laying the chief 
even accidentally, the death of blame on Sir B. Pine ; that must 
another is guilty of wilful murder.* rest on those who knew the natives 
( Papers , p. 47.) He is proud that, well, who had been bom and bred 
during the savage smoking-out and among them (one of them is the 
massacres among the caves, in son of a Wesloyan missionary), 
which more than 200 people, many and who unhappily seem to have 
of them women and children, lost developed those domineering ways 
their lives, ‘not a woman or child which nothing but a system like 
was intentionally injured, though that of the Indian Civil Service 
it used to bn a settled maxim with the can keep in check. Sir B. Pine 
Zulus (i.e. with the tyrants Mpande puts in the plea of impaired health 
and Chaka aforesaid) that it was (Papers, p. 6), and this, of course 
just and right to kill the women and should have full weight. But' 
offspring* of a hostile tribe, so as to all allowance made, he has strik- 
get. rid of it for ever.* (Papers, p. ingly proved himself the wrong 
83O So that England is to be proud man in the wrong place. 

. because he who upholds her honour Our task has been a most ungrate- 
in Natal mitigates somewhat the ful one. Happily it is seldom neces- 
fOrocity of the worst class of African sary to write in this way of the acts 

* One member of the Court, a few days before the trial, wrote to a Xatal paper • ‘ Wo 
have no pity to spare for the rebel chief or his advisers, who well deserve the doom, 
whether of steel, cord, or lead, which they must undergo.’ This speaks for itself as to 
the constitution of the court. It also condemns, as strongly as anytninir can the 
of Colonial ionrnalijn Another of the white Judges,^ they sat hJ'iS 

a brother-in-law, at Bushman s River Pass, and the Colonial Secretary, ns has already 
beep said, a son. ' J 

‘Pa pert, p. 8 2 : * Ms»y of the chiefs think Government has erred on the side of mercy. 
Under this cml system of setting tobo against tribe they were, of course, greedy • for 
a drop more of the buck s blood which we'vo been pursuing.’ 6 J 
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of a Colonial Government. But no 
less, therefore, when the occasion 
does arise, should the truth be fully 
and fearlessly told. We have con- 
fined ourselves to documents. It has 
been necessary to go into dry detail, 
but those who have followed us 
must see that the Natal Government 
is condemned out of its own mouth. 
This must not make us underrate 
the importance of Bishop Colenso’s 
work. But for him the matter 
would probably never have come 
to light. The Natal press has 
accused him of taking up a ques- 
tion which did not lie in his 
path of duty. If bishops are to 


be the * dumb dogs’ which they 
used to be accused of being in the 
House of Lords, this may be so. 
But if Christian clergy are sent 
abroad to be teachers of righteous- 
ness and not of mere dogmas, he 
would have been shrinking from his 
duty in allowing the trial to go by 
without protest. Having begun, he 
was not the man to leave a thing 
half-done. And to him, and to Mr. 
E. Jenkins, M.P. for Dundee, who 
first brought the subject before the 
Colonial Office, we owe it that a 
great wrong will be as far as 
possible redressed. 
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QUAINT CORNERS OF MEDLEVAL BIOGRAPHY. 

By the Rev/ S. Babing-Gould, M.A. 

At Court, Mein work preserved his 
meinwerk, bishop op paderborn. striot integrity, and succeeded in 
TICEINWERK, Bishop of Pader- making himself generally popular. 
, jV| bom, was a native of Utrecht, The King was pleased to have him 
bom of noble parents, with royal near him, and he made him many and 
blood .flowing in their veins. His handsome presents, among which 

* father, Count Imbed, 8 married Adela, were two estates with houses. 

a Saxon, and by her had two sons, In the year 1000, the city of 
Dietrich and Meinwerk, and two Paderboro had suffered severely 
daughters, Glismod and Azela. from a conflagration. The Cathe- 
Dietrich inherited his father’s title, dral and the houses were in ashes, 
and the major part of his estates. Bishop Riethar appealod to the 
Meinwerk was dedicated to the Emperor Otho and to the Pope to 
ecclesiastical state in the church assist him in the work of restora- 
of St. Stephen at Halberstadt. tion. On the death of Otho, Riethar 
• , Qlismod married a Bavarian, and visited Henry II., then at German 
A tela became a nun. Corbey, and with much importunity 

After having receive*! the rudi- moved the King to relieve the ne- 
ments of ecclesiastical education at cessities of the afflicted diocese. The 
Halberstadt, Meinwerk moved to King replied that lie had nothing 
Hildesheim, and there made the to give, whereupon his chaplain 
acquaintance of Henry of Bavaria, Meinwerk stepped forward and 
son of Henry the Wrangler, who offered his master one of his estates. 
Was being educated there at the Henry readily accepted it, and gave 
time, and thus laid the foundation it to the Bishop forthwith. 

•of. that friendship with the future Riethar died in 1009, and when 
Efriperor which led in after times to the news reached the King, he 
his advancement. resolved on conferring the see on 

. t - Meinwerk is described as having his chaplain. He called Meinwerk 
been at this time beloved by all for to him. 

his conrteBy and affability, as well as ‘Here is my glove,* said Henry 

» for ljis strictly moral and virtuous smiling. 

Conduct. ‘ Not empty, sire !* answered the 

The Emperor Otho III. died in chaplain. 

1602, apparently of small-pox ; and ‘No, it contains the Bishopric of 
. 'as he left no children, the succession Paderborn.' 

* to the.,throne was disputed. It was Meinwerk growled : ‘ It is a beg- 
claimed by Henry of Bavana, Her- gar’s portion. What shall I do 

. mflfcm of Swabia, and Eckhardt of with it P * 

Meissen; but Henry's party proving ‘Thou art wealthy,* answered 
the strongest, he was crowned at the King ; ‘ therefore give I to thee 
Aix in Z002. Almost immediately a poor bride.' 
he appointed Meinwerk, his school ‘ With thy assistance, sire, she 
friend, to be bn chaplain. shall be enriched/ said Meinwerk. 


1 Authority : A Life of the Bishop by an anonymous monk of Abdinghoffen, in the 
eleventh centaur, apparently in 1055. Pub. by Pertz, Mon. Ser. xi. 

* A family Christian name apparently, for in 1051 Imhed, Imad, or Immico, the 
sister’s son of Meinwerk, succeeded to the Bishopric of Paderborn. 
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Paderborn was one of the worst 
endowed of the German bishoprics, 
and 'the recent conflagration had 
made it undesirable to anyone who 
sought wealth or ease. But such 
seems not to have been the object 
of Meinwerk. Having accepted the 
bishopric, he set to work with in- 
domitable energy to advance and 
benefit his diocese, perhaps in 
spiritual riches, most certainly in 
temporal ones. 

He was consecrated on the Second 
Sunday in Lent, 1009. The Gospel 
for the day related the story of the 
Syro-Plioenician woman making 
supplication for lier daughter who 
was grievously tormented with a 
devil. 

Meinwerk took the Gospel to 
heart, and applied it to his own 
case. The Syro-Phtenician damsel 
was the Church of Paderborn, 
grievously afflicted, and the devil 
was that of poverty. * We will 
expel the devil !’ said Meinwerk. 

On the murder or death of his 
brother, Meinwerk inherited large 
possessions, which ho made over to 
tho see, and he rarely omitted an 
opportunity of besieging the Bm- 
pero r wi th entreaties for gifts . After 
liis importunities had wrung from 
him twelve manors and villages, he 
bogged a thirteenth. 

‘God forgive thee, Bishop!* ex- 
claimed Henry, * for thou plunderest 
me of everything.’ 

The King was invited by him to 
be present at the dedication of a 
monastery at Paderborn, which Mein- 
werk had erected. 

The dedication took place at 
Christmas. 

On tho arrival of Henry, he was 
vested in a mantle of lambs’ wool, 
set with martins’ tails, instead of 
the usual ermine. 

4 How is this ? Am I insulted ? ’ 

4 Sire ! * answered Meiuwerk, 4 the 
diocese is too poor to provide the 


proper mantle for your majesty. 
Ton are robed in the skins of our 
poor canons, fleeced by your 
majesty’s heavy exactions/ 

4 Well, well, Bishop/ said Henry, 
laughing ; 4 1 will restore four-fold. 
Take now the lordship of Stein/ 
After vespers the Emperor sent 
his drinking-cup to Meinwerk by 
his secretary, that he might examine 
and admire it, as it was a rare work 
of art. But, knowing the sort of 
man Meinwerk was, he strictly 
forbade his secretary to allow the 
cup out of his hands. 

Meinwerk admired and coveted 
the goblet, snatched it from the 
hands of the secretary, thrust him 
out of the room, locked the door in 
his face, and sent for a silversmith 
at once, who worked ail the evening 
to transform the drinking-cup ihto 
a chalice for the altar. 

Meinwerk used the vessel at the 
first mass at midnight, 3 and then 
said to the Emperor, 4 Reclaim it if. 
thou darest !* 

At the offertory of the second 
mass, sung at daybreak «n Christ- 
mas morning, the Bishop went to. 
the King, and asked for the town 
and lordship of Erwitte near Lipp- 
stadt. Henry refused, to the in- 
dignation of the prelate. At the 
third mass, when the Emperor 
came forward to make his offering, 
the Bishop turned his face from him, 
and muttered, 4 1 will take Erwitte, 
and nothing else ! ’ 

Henry endcavonred to press his 
oblation on the Bishop, who moved 
away, repeating, * Erwitte, Erwitte.' 

The Emperor followed him on the 
sanctuary steps. The scene was 
becoming undignified, humiliating 
to an emperor. . The Empress, 
Canegund, stepped forward and 
interfered. The Bishop obtained 
the town and territory he had so 
pertinaciously insisted on. 

On the following St. Stephen's 


• Three masses are said on Christmas Day by oveiy priest, the first at midnight, the 
second at daybreak, the third at nine o’clock or after. 

VOL. XI. — NO. LXI. NEW SERIES. 
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Bay, Meinwerk borrowed of the 
Emperor various costly pieces of 
apparel for the temporary adorn- 
ment of the altar of the monastery 
church ; and then, from the pulpit, 
publicly informed Henry that to 
reclaim them would be sacrilege, 
and jeopardise his salvation. 

. Not content with this, finding 
that Hemy had brought with him 
a magnificently embroidered and 
bejewelled mantle, to be worn at 
Imperial diets, he carried it off 
surreptitiously, and the Emperor 
next saw it, to his surprise and in- 
dignation, used as an altar cover. 

In revenge, Henry persuaded one 
of the canons to scratch a syllable 
out of the collect for the dead of 
the imperial family, and by this 
means to change ‘de famulis et 
famulabns,’ into ‘de mulis et mula- 
bus. 1 Next time the Bishop said 
mass, he read as was written ; but 
instantly, hearing the titter of the 
Court, corrected himself. 

After mass the Emperor said to 
him, with a roguish twinkle of the 
eye, 4 Bishop, I desire yon in future 
to pray for my dead kinsfolk, and 
not for my mules and sho-mules.* 

1 1 will be revenged for this trick,* 
said the angry prelate ; and having 
investigated the matter, and dis- 
covered the canon who had erased 
the syllable, he fell on him with his 
stick, and cudgelled him unmerci- 
fully. 

Another practical joke of a grim- 
mer description was more severely 
chastised. 

The Emperor contrived that, at a 
banquet, a paper should fall on the 
plate of the Bishop, on which was 
inscribed, 4 Meinwerk, Meinwerk! 
set thine house in order, for in five 
days thou shalt die.* The Bishop 
started from table in blank alarm, 
hastened home, made his will, re- 
nounced all his worldly possessions, 
bade a pathetic farewell to hisolergy, 
wnroed himself in his shroud^ mid 
lay down in his coffin, awaiting 


But death tarried, and in its place 
arose a very hearty appetite, which 
forced Meinwerk out of his coffin, 
and, still in his grave-clothes, com- 
pelled him to attack some eatables 
that were ready at hand. At this 
moment the door burst open, and 
the Emperor, followed by bis nobles, 
poured in with boisterous laughter, 
and congratulated the Bishop on 
his resurrection. 

Then Meinwerk discovered how 
he had been duped, and bis wrath 
waxed high. Next. Sunday the 
gates of the cathedral were closed 
against the Emperor, and the Bishop 
met him on the stairs and excom- 
municated him. The altar-lights 
were extinguished, Divine service 
was interrupted, and not till the 
Emperor had done penance with 
bare feet, in a linen sheet, with a 
taper in his hand, was the ban re- 
moved. 

Bishop Meinwerk accompanied 
Henry II. to Italy in 1013, when 
the Emperor went to Romo to bo 
crowned by Benedict VIII., whom 
Henry at the same time reinstated 
in the chair of St. Peter, from which 
ho had been expelled by the anti- 
pope Gregory, and John the patri- 
cian. 

It was then that Henry, accom- 
panied by Meinwerk, visited Monte 
Cassino,and was cured of the stone. 

An anonymous writer, a contem- 
porary apparently, relates thaj, tbo 
Emperor underwent an operation 
at the hands of the great St. Bene- 
dict himself, who, although he had 
been dead some four hundred and 
eighty years, returned to earth to 
operate on the Emperor. 

But it is very evident that the 
operation was performed on the 
Emperor whilst he was under tho 
influence of narcotics by one of the 
Benedictine inonks of the monas- 
tery. In after times this was of course 
represented as miraculous, but tbe 
words of the chronicler leave no 
manner of donbt in tbe reader's 
mind that the only thing extra- 
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ordinary about the cure was that 
surgical skill was so far advanced 
in the eleventh century as to accom- 
plish successfully a dangerous and 
painful operation. 4 * 

In 1024 Henry II. died at Bam- 
berg, and Bishop Meinwerk was 
apparently present when the Em- 
peror, calling together the surround- 
ing bishops and abbots, and the 
kinsmen of Cunegund, took the 
hand of his wife, and gave her to 
them, saying, 1 Receive back again 
your virgin whom you gave rne/ 6 
Words which led Pope Eugcnius 
III. in canonising St. Henry, and 
Pope Innocent III. in doing the 
same honour to St. Cunegund, to 
assert that they had regarded one 
another rather as brother and sister 
than as husband and wife. 

Meinwerk is said by his biogra- 
pher to have had much trouble with 
liis mother. He wished her to enter 
religion and become a nun, and was 
highly incensed when she refused. 
A certain Count Balderic wanted 
to marry her, and a second marriage 
would materially affect the interests 
of the Bishop. Perhaps it was the 
perseverance of Adela in her oppo- 
sition to her son’s urgency that she 
should become a nun, which makes 
the biographer charge her with 
dissolute morals. If the woman 
were utterly vicious, why did Mein- 
werk think of making her into a 
nun ? She asked him to give her 
the Castle of Neuhansen as a place 
of residence; he refused, and or- 
dered her to leave his diocese and 
territories. 


A graver charge than that of dis- 
solute morals is brought against 
the unfortunate lady by the monk- 
ish biographer of her son. She is 
charged with having procured the 
assassination of her eldest son, Die- 
trich, at the instigation of her hus- 
band, Count Balderic. What truth 
there may have been in this charge 
cannot be decided, as we have omy 
an ex parte account of the affair. 
Adela was formally accused of the 
murder by the Bishop, who, with 
singular want of feeling, appeared 
against his own mother before the 
Court at Dortmund in Westphalia, 
and obtained her condemnation to 
death. 

But murmurs were heard, and the 
Bishop was told that, however guilty 
the Countess might be, be was 
bound to remember the tie of blood 
that united them, and that it ill 
became a son to insist on the execu- 
tion of her at whose breasts he had 
been nourished. Meinwerk grimly 
answered that it were better for 
her body to suffer here than for her 
soul to perish everlastingly. 

Popular opinion, however, set so 
strongly against him, that he was 
obliged to yield, vix acquievit , and 
obtained from the Emperor that her 
life should be spared. The Countess 
now sought to deprive Meinwerk 
of his inheritance, as his relatives 
saw with displeasure that he was 
alienating it, to the enrichment of his 
bishopric, and the abbeys bp muni- 
ficently* founded. Adela claimed 
ten manors as her own share of the 
inheritance, and made them over to 


4 These are the words : ' Partem ilium corporis, ubi calculus jacebat, medicinali ferro, 
quod in maim tenebat, aperuit, et avulso mol liter calculo, hiatum vulneris subita sanitate 
redintegravit, calcuhnnque quern tulorat, in manu regis dorm ien tie repos u it,’ 

* Leo OBtionsis,— ‘ Recipe quasi mihi tradidistis virginem restrain.* Auctor Vitm 
Anon, — ‘ Hunc ecce, inquit, mihi a vobis, immo a Christo consignatam ipso Christo 
Domino nostro et vobis resigno virginem restrain.' But Ditmar says that at the Synod 
of Frankfort, in 1005, the Emperor said,. ‘ Ob recompensationem futuram Christum 
hseredem elegi, quia in sobole acquirenda nulla spes remanet mihi/ which looks as if ho 
had desired children, but they were denied him. In the privileges granted to the church 
of Hildeeheim, he grants them 1 pro coqjugis prolisque regie incolumitate/ and speaks 

of Cunegund thus : * Duo surous, «> mm una/ in a diploma to Paderborn. Perhaps he 
used the word * Magd/ and meant that he surrendered to the Church her who had been 
so long its faithful servant, but was understood to mean something different. 
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the church of St. Vitus, at Elfcen. On another occasion, at a banquet 
The Bishop at once went with his provided by the Count of Wartberg, 
retainers to reclaim them, and drive the courtly prelato found himself 
his mother and her servants out of seated opposite the gaunt hermit, 
them. Having accomplished this, He sprang from table, red with anger, 
he rode off at the head of his armed exclaimed that thiB was an insult, 
followers to his mother's castle of and vowed he would not sit down 
Bpodenheim, and, penetrating into with a madman and an impostor, 
it, found his way into her bed-room, Heimerad apologised for having 
and tore down the embroidered cur- involuntarily offendod Mein work, 
tains of her bed, which represented and the assistants in vain endea- 
in lively colours the slaying of a voured to soothe the irritated pro- 
dragon, and which he had given to late. 4 He is no priest, he is a worth- 
ing mother on the occasion of her less vagabond. He is a deceiver of 
marViage with Count Balderic. The the people. If he is a priest, as he 
tapestry he now coveted for the asserts, let him sing the Alleluia at 
adornment of the choir of liis mass with all its inflexions right.* 
monastery in Paderbom, and so he The Count of Wart berg remon- 
carried it off 4 with pious violence,* strated and entreated, but his words 
as his biographer gravely says. were like oil poured on a fire. It is 

Nor did his resentment end with to Meinwerk’s credit that, when 
this petty annoyance. He obtained Heimerad sang the Alleluia sweetly 
of the Emperor the confiscation and correctly, he fell at his feet, and 
of all the property of Balderic and apologised for his violence towards 
his mother, and the expulsion of the him. 

Count and Countess from their The story of this Heimerad is 
estates. The unfortunate couple curious, and may be briefly narrated 
wandered in destitution to Cologne, here. We have his life from tho 
where they died in abject poverty, pen of a monk of Hersfeld, who 
Adela was buried in the church of heard about him from his father and 
St. Paul, but as a storm burst over others who had conversed with the 
the building, the clergy supposed mad saint. 

Heaven to be incensed, and the body Heimerad was born in Swabia, 
was exhumed and flung into the where also he was ordained priest. 
Rhine. He was of poor parents, and was tho 

Bishop Meinwerk was no friend vassal of a lady. When this lady 
of asceticism. He came one day had another priest on her estate, 
across a half-demented priest, who Heimerad asked leave to be allowed 
wandered over the country in rags to depart, and it was accorded him. 
and filth, named Heimerad, and Then he made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
who has received local veneration as and thence to Jerusalem. On his 
a saint. 4 Whence comes that poor return to Germany he was care- 
devil ?* asked Meinwerk. 4 1 am a ful to avoid Swabia, for no prophet 
priest, and am not possessed with a has any honour in his own country, 
devil,’ said the hermit.* 6 and he took up his residence in tho 

* Show me your office-books,* said Abbey of Hersfeld, where he did 

the Bishop ; and when he found nothing but lead a vagabond life, 
them 'torn and thumbed, he flung sometimes preaching, but always 
them into the fire, and ordered the setting an example of dirtiness, 
hermit to be severely beaten. The Abbot, weary of his presence, 

* 4 Episcopal at vidit, Unde ille diabolus emergeret? inquisivet. Ills sutetn, cum se 
fiiaholunfaou esse humiliter et patienter dixieset, dec. Or, as in the Life of Heimerad, 

‘ Epiecopus Meginwerc in cute, non intns, vidisset ; interrogarit unde ille diabolus 
emergeret? Ille . . . humiliter respondit, se daemon ium non habere.* 
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bade him take vows and join the 
order, so that he might be brought 
under discipline, or be gone. Hieme- 
rod positively refused to become a 
monk, whereupon he was thrust out 
of tho Abbey doors. He lounged 
against the stable door and muttered 
within the hearing of some monks, 
* They little know whom they are 
thus treating. 1, the brother of 
the Emperor, am thus turned out of 
a monastery ! * The monks at once 
rushed to the Abbot and told him 
what tho vagabond priest had said. 
The Abbot ordered him to bo tied 
to a post and beaten. He was ex- 
polled from Hesse, and wandered 
into Westphalia, and settled for a 
while at Kirchburg, where were 
two churches, the parochial church 
and another which was failing into 
decay and was not served by any 
priest. Ileimerad asked leave of 
the parish priest to say mass and 
preach in the deserted church. The 
asceticism, the ghastly face, tag- 
ged hair, and wild gestures of the 
strange priest, soon drew all the 
congregation away from the parish 
priest ; even his curate’s wife, 7 we 
are told, went with her offerings to 
the new comer. This was intoler- 
able, and the incumbent drove 
Heimcrad away. He was after- 
wards well whipped, by order of St. 
Cunegund, the Empress. But the 
fame of the man grew, and a miracle 
wrought by him on a dead cock 
roused the popular enthusiasm in 
his favour. A poor farmer one day 
camo sorrowfully to Heimcrad and 
told him how a naughty boy had 
thrown a stone which had struck 
the bird on the head as it was 
perambulating bis yard, and bad 
killed it. 8 ‘ And now, what should 


he do?* With no cock to crow 
in the morning, he was certain 
to over-sleep himself and omit 
his daily assistance at mass. Not 
only so, but with the extinguished 
life of the cock all hope of young 
chickens expired. 8 Then Heimerad 
took the dead cock and made the 
sign of the cross over it, whereupon 
the bird revived and began to crow. 

But to return to Meinwerk of 
Paderborn. 

One day he went to inspect the 
monastery he had built, and enter- 
ing the kitchen, whilst all the 
brethren were in chapter, and the 
kitchen was empty, finding nothing 
save some crustsjof bread, and water, 
he rebuked the abbot, and ordered a 
couple of pigs to be killed, and the 
monks to be regaled on bacon. On 
another visit he put on a lay bro- 
ther's habit, and entering the kit- 
chen asked how things fared. 1 Well 
enough for heavenly life, but very 
miserably for this one,’ said the 
cook. Whereupon the Bishop read 
the abbot another severe lecture for 
not feeding his monks sufficiently 
well. But with all that was un- 
saintly in Bishop Meinwerk’s cha- 
racter, there was also much that 
was good. He was pure iu morals, 
learned, and a patron of art. He 
founded a school at Paderborn 
which became famous. His cathe- 
dral was rebuilt under his direction. 
When a skilful mason working on 
the cathedral died, the Bishop 
buried him in the crypt, with his 
trowel at his head, paying him the 
same respect as if lie were a noble, 

* for a skilful workman,’ said he, 

4 deserves high honour.’ 

Meinwerk died in 1039, and was 
buried in his cathedral. 


T ' Fama eanctimtis innotuit ejus, ut omnes viri ae muliores jam dictum Presbyt© 
negligerent, et ad hunc cum oblationibus tuis convenirent ; inter quos ot uxor Vicnrii 
Froabyteri.’ 

1 * Ostendit ci auum gsllum extinctum, quem quidam mal« mentis adolescons, misso 
l&pillo occidit doambulaotem in atrio.' 

• Qui a© . . . m&tutinalibus horis ad divinum officiura excitaret, quod non fsset, quo 
domum iu part© juvaret; pullos educeret; sobolis footuram supploret/ 
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HILDEGUND OF 8CHONAU. 10 
X* the twelfth century, atNeuss, on 
the Rhine, lived a citizen with his 
wife, who had two fair children, 
named Hildegund and Agnes. On 
the death of his wife, feeling 4 freer 
and more joyous,* as the monkish 
biographer Connwit quaintly ob- 
serves, the citizen resolved on 
making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
As Agnes was a little girl, he left her 
in the care of some nuns in a convent 
at Neuss ; but his eldest daughter, 
Hildegund, to whom he was warmly 
attached, he took with him. 

After having visited the holy 
places, the father was turning home- 
wards, when he fell sick at Tyre, 
and died. Hildegund was left in 
the charge of a servant man, who 
took advantage of his opportunity 
to possess himself of all his master’s 
money, and to decamp, leaving the 
little girl asleep in the caravanserai, 
with nothing save the clothes she 
wore. The poor child when she 
woke found herself destitute, and 
ignorant of the language ot the 
country. For a year she maintained 
herself on the precarious almB ac- 
corded her by charitable persons in 
Tyre, living in the streets, and 
begging from door to door. At the 
expiration of a twelvemonth , hearing 
a man speaking German, she went 
up to him, burst into tears, and told 
her piteous tale. The pilgrim, 


moved with compassion, took the 
girl with him to Jerusalem, but, to 
avoid scandal, dressed her in boy's 
clothes . 11 The story differs slightly 
here in the account by Connwit. 
The German left her at Jerusalem in 
the hostel of the Knights Templars, 
and there she remained, till chance 
brought to Jerusalem a distant 
kinsman of her father, who, having 
heard that his relative bad started 
for Jerusalem, went about the city 
making enquiry for him. When he 
came to the hostel of the Templars, 
Hildegund told him that her father 
was dead, and that she was his son 
Joseph. He took her with him on 
his return voyage to Germany, but 
he also died before he reached the 
Rhine. 

Hildegund had now grown up a 
tall, slender stripling, active, hand- 
some, bronzed with the Eastern sun, 
still in boy’s clothes, with short 
locks, and a strong love of a vaga- 
bond life. So attached had she be- 
come to the freedom afforded her by 
her male attire, that she continued 
to conceal her sex. 

On reaching Cologne she offered 
herself as servant to an old canon 
of the cathedral, and was engaged 
by him. Now it happened that the 
sister of this canon was in the con- 
vent of St. Ursula at Cologne ; and 
the superiorship being vacant, she 
was elected by a majority of the 
sisters to fill it. But among the 


19 Authorities : A Life written by Connwit, the master of Hildegund, in the Abbey of 
Schonau, from the account of her adventures given by the damsel herself ; she, however, 
did not confide to him the secret of her sex, which was only discovered aftor her death. 
Also another Life, differing from the first only in a few trilling particulars, by Ceesarius 
of Heisterbach, who received it from Hermann, a lad who had been the companion or 
friend of Hildegund in the monastery school. ‘Fcemina de qua dicturus sum, qun 
fuerit, vel quomodo ad ordinem venerit, seuquomodoin ordine fuerit, vel consummavorit, 
sicut nobis retulit monachus quidam, qui cum ea novicius fuerat in probations, fide tibi 
pandam relatione.’ And again, ‘ Mon a churn, qui bsec nobis retulit, Hermann ura 
nomine, tunc puerum quatuordecem auuorum, . . . ducens.’ Also, Ceesarius heard the 
story from the Prior. For when Hildegund was dying 4 she called the Prior, . . . and 
related to him her life, in order, as I have told it, only not mentioning her sex. 1 Ceesarius 
gives the story in the fortieth chapter of the 1st Distinctio of his Dialogue Miracu - 
hrum. Ceesarius died a. d. 1240. The first Life is given in the Acta Sanctorum for 
April, T. ii. p. 782-790. 

11 It is uncertain when Hildegund adopted male attire. She never told anyone when 
it was, it is therefore left to conjecture. Connwit thinks it Was when her father took her 
fromNeuss. 
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nuns was the niece of the arch- 
bishop, Philip of Heinsberg, and the 
minority deemed it more likely to 
secure the patronage and favours of 
the arphbishop if they elected her. 
Philip of Heinsberg threw, all his 
weight into the scale to obtain the 
office for his niece, and the canon 
was obliged to appeal to Rome 
against him. 

At this, time there was a schism 
in the Church of Treves. The 
clergy and people had elected Folk- 
mar, Count of Bliescastel, to be 
their bishop, whereas the Emperor, 
Frederick Barbarossa, had nomi- 
nated Rudolf, Count of Wied (a.d. 
1183) ; and as tbo clergy of Treves 
were resolved on an appeal to Rome 
against him, the Emperor forbade, 
on pain of death, any such appeals 
being carried out of Germany. It 
was therefore difficult for the canon 
to obtain redress against his arch- 
bishop. 

After maturely considering the fea- 
sibility of conveying an appeal totho 
Pope, Lucius III., then at Verona, 1 * 
ho resolved on despatching it by 
Joseph, as Hildegund called herself 
still, enclosed in a hollow walking- 
stick; and visiting Verona himself, 
personally to support the appeal. 
Accordingly the canon and Joseph 
started 011 their journey, the former 
on horseback, ambling leisurely 
along, Joseph running at his side. 

But when they reached Zusmars- 
hausen, in Swabia, it was deemed 
expedient that, for greater security, 
they should part company. 

Here the expeditionof poor Joseph 
w p cll nigh came to an untimely end; 
for as He left Zusmarshausen early 
in the morning, and was making his 
way through the wood, he lighted 
ou a man with a sack, who, pretend- 
ing that he had left something be- 
hind which he wanted to recover, 
asked Joseph to sit down on the sack 
till his return. 

Now this fellow was a burglar, 


who had broken into a house during 
the night, and had carried off a 
sackful of plate; but finding that 
he was pursued, adopted this ex- 
pedient of throwing his pursuers off 
the scent, whilst he made off with 
some of the more portable valuables; 
Joseph was suddenly, to his suiv 
prise, surrounded by a parly of 
watchmen, who with proverbial 
Swabian stupidity concluded with- 
out further enquiry that he was the 
thief. He was beaten, kicked, and 
haled back to Zusmarshausen. In 
vain with tears did he deny his 
guilt ; the Swabian magistrate con- 
demned him to bo hanged forthwith 
by the nock till he was dead on the 
tree where he was found with the 
sack of plate. The unfortunate 
Joseph implored that he might be 
allowed to see a priest, and his im-‘ 
patient executioners tardily granted 
the request. To the confessor 
Joseph told his tale, without, how- 
ever, revealing his sex. ‘If yon 
disbelieve me, look in my staff, and 
you will find the canon’s appeal to 
the Holy Father.’ 

The priest rushed out to the 
officers and conjured them to delay 
the execution. * Have you searched 
the wood and proved that the boy’s 
tale is false ? ’ No, they had not 
thought of that. Then these Swa- 
bians spread through the forest, and 
caught the real culprit. If we may 
trust the story of Ctesarius, Joseph 
and the robber were put to the 
proof by red-hot iron. Joseph hold 
the bar, and his hand was not burnt, 
hut the skin was taken off the palm 
of the true culprit. Joseph's in- 
nocence was revealed, and he was 
allowed to go free. The robber was 
forthwith hanged. But Joseph’s 
misfortunes were not yet over. The 
friends of the burglar waylaid him, 
and, angry that he had not allowed 
himself to be strangled in the room 
of their kinsman, hanged the poor . 
lad on the first tree. 


18 He was at Verona from July 2 $, 1183, to his death in 1185. 
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And now follows a very vague but Csesarius says she went to 
story of Joseph’s visions as he was Worms, where she lodged with a 
dangling in the tree. He thought pious recluse named Mathilda, 
he was basking in a warm and This * venerable recluse * requested 
sunny clime, stayed up by angels’ Theobald, Abbot of Schonau, to ro- 
wings, that he saw a snowy dove ceive the youth into his monastery 
fly up to heaven, and knew it was as a novice. Connwit says that 
the soul of his sister Agnes, at Joseph made the acquaintance of 
Neuss. As is natural, the story here an old knight, named Berchtliold, 
is confused. Hildegund can have who had retired from the world into 
only preserved a dim remembrance the Benedictine monastery of Scho- 
of how she was saved. According nau as a lay brother, and he per- 
to the stoTy, some shepherds cut suaded Joseph to accompany him 
her down, and the body descended thither, and embrace the religious 
so leisurely to the ground, being life. But the story of Caesarius is 
supported by an angel, that they too detailed to be incorrect. Tlio 
were scared and ran away. When Abbot, persuaded by the recluse, 
Hildegund opened her eyes, she saw consented to take Joseph with him. 
herself in the arms of a handsome * Jump up behind me on the horse,’ 
young man, whom she at once con- said the Abbot — ‘supposing him to 
eluded to be an angel. He asked bo a hoy,’ explains Ccesarius gravely, 
her whither she was going. * To As they jogged along, Joseph began 
Verona.’ ‘And I am going thither to chirp and chatter in girlish tones, 
also.’ He mounted his white horso, * Brother Joseph ! * exclaimed the 
lifted Hildegund to the pommel, and Abbot, looking over his shoulder, 
allowed her to fall asleep with his ‘ has not your voice broken yet *f ’ 
strong arm round her, and her head ‘ Not yet, and never will,* re- 
resting on his bosom. As he plied Hildegund, astride behind tho 
spurred on thus along the road to Abbot . 13 

Augsburg, is it any wonder that all So Hildegund entered the monas- 
doubt as to his being an archangel tery as a novice. She received 
vanished clean away ? The hand- the tonsure, and ate and drank, 
some young angel accompanied her and scourged herself, and worked 
all the way to Verona. Caesarius like the rest. Her biographer, 
and Connwit both assert that the Connwit, says: ‘I had then been 
journey was accomplished in an in- received at Schonau, and had been 
credibly brief period of time. No placed in the house of probation, 
doubt the time passed swiftly. No And the Lord Abbot Gottfried, that 
doubt also that Hildegund tripped vessel elect, full of virtues, a burn- 
lightly over it in her narrative to ing and a shining light, hearing 
the Prior. J oseph reading and chanting among 

At Verona they parted, and there his brethren, and finding him to bo 
she met her master, the canon, who, very backward in his learning, for 
having urged and obtained his suit, some reason, why I know not, corn- 
set forth on his return to Cologne. mended Joseph to my care in tho 

Bnt Hildegund no longer accom- house of the probationers, to be by 
panied him ; why she left his service me instructed and directed. Thus 
she did not tell. Perhaps Hilde- were we living among the brethren, 
gund’s restless Spirit wished for reading, studying, day and night 
change. Connwit says that she was observing the discipline of the 
attracted by the excellence of the house exactly, and, as it pleased 
schools at Spires, and went thither, God, making daily advance. And, 

u ‘Qu® «®5 loqueretur voce feminea et gracili, dixit ei Abbas: Frater Joseph, 
nonaum mut&st! vocem tuam ? Bespondit ilia : Dorn in c, nunquam illam mutabo.’ 
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to tell truth, in or out, Joseph 
conducted himself irreproachably, 
making himself liked by all for his 
amiability ; not regarding his deli- 
cacy of constitution, but subjecting 
himself to hard labour, carrying 
stones and timber from the forest, 
fasting and watching, and conduct- 
ing himself as a stout man rather 
then as a tender woman.* 

However, there was yet a touch 
of mother Eve in her constitution. 
One day Joseph and a lad of four- 
teen, named Hermann, who told 
the tale himself to Coesarius, were 
at their dinner, when, the master’s 
back being turned, Joseph nudged 
Hermann, and bade him put his 
face beside hers, and look at the re- 
flection of their faces in the wiue-cup. 

‘ Hermann,’ said Joseph, 1 my 
face is pretty, is it not ? * 

* Tush ! ' said the little boy, 1 you 
are as vain as a woman.' 

Hildegund became crimson, and 
the master, turning, caught them 
talking, and they both received a 
whipping. 

About the same time, and pos- 
sibly on account of this whipping, 
Joseph got very tired of monastic 
life, and the craving for the old 
roving life returned upon lier. 
Three times did she attempt to run 
away, and was thrice restrained 
from doing so ; the last time by a 
sudden pain in her chest, undoubt- 
edly pleurisy. 

As she was being carried to 
bed, a monk exclaimed, * That fellow 
is either a woman or a, devil ; his 
face bewitches me.’ From which, 
observes Cieairins, it is very ob- 
vious how strong is the force of 
nature. Hildegund, sending for 
the Prior, made her confession to 
him, and then told the whole story 
of her life from beginning to end, 
only concealing the fact of her 
being a woman. The Prior would 
hardly believe the story, and asked 


by what token be could bo assured 
it was not pure invention. 

‘ Two years have elapsed to-day 
since I was banging, and an angel 
foretold my death. If I die to-day, 
you may believe my story. And let 
me add, I shall astonish you much 
more when I am dead than I have 
now.’ 

That evening, April 20 (a.d, 
1188), being Wednesday in Easter 
week, she died, and her sex was 
only then discovered. The whole 
monastery was thrown into agita- 
tion; and when the body was 
brought into the choir and laid with 
the face uncovered before the altar, 
not one of the monks could refrain 
from tears. The Abbot so far re- 
strained himself as to recite the 
customary prayers, but not one of 
the monks could pluck up voice to 
sing the Amen. 

As her real name was unknown, 
in the register of the monastery 
the entry was made : ‘ On the 
twelfth of the kalends of May 
died the handmaiden of Christ in 
Schonau.* But after a few days, 
when the monks and novicos had 
talked the matter over, it was re- 
membered that Joseph had spoken 
of having relatives at Cologne and 
Neuss. Accordingly enquiries were 
instituted at Neuss, where her little 
sister Agnes had been left, and it 
was ascertained that Agnes was 
dead. An old lady, a kinswoman 
of the father of the children, was 
found, who corroborated the early 
part of the novice’s tale, and told 
her name. 

Ciesarius appends her epitaph: 

Omnis homo miretur, homo quid feccrit 
isto, 

llaec, cujus fossa cineres inclusit ct ossa, 

Vi vena mas poret, morions soil femine 
claret 

Vita fefellit, morsque refellit rem simula- 

tam, 

Hildeguub dicta, vita esf in codice scripta. 
Mui bis senis cst haec defuncta Kalendis. 
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A WEEK-DAY HYMN. 

Almighty Plutus ! Lord of Earth, 

And Giver of all Good, 

Thou who hast bless’d me, from my birth, 
With lodging, clothes, and food, — 

Whose glory brightens every thought. 
Inspirits every deed; 

In whose great name are wonders wrought ; 
Whose smile is virtue’s meed, — 

Turn not Thy face from him who bends 
Untiring at Thy throne ! 

Repute and station, wife and friends, 

I owe to Thee alone. 

Thou helping — man dilates in form, 

And proudly looks around ; 

Without Thee, he *s a two-legg’d worm, 

But fit for underground. 

The braggart sword, the subtle pen, 

To Thee are dedicate; 

Yes ! all the works and wits of men 
Upcn Thy service wait. 

Barons and dukes are feeble things, 

At Thy goodwill they shine ; 

Mere vassals are the greatest Kings, 

Their fleets and armies Thine. 

Before Thy footstool Beauty bows, 

And Rank is cheap as mud, 

And thin as smoke the bands and vows 

. Of Honour, Love, or Blood. 

His body in Thy service doom’d, 

The Martyr’s not afraid; 

Nay, gives his soul to be consumed 
To cinders, undismay’d. 
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In every tongue and clime confest, 

In many shapes adored, 

From North to South, from East to West, 
The nations own Thee Lord! 

Thou other and thrice-golden Sun 
That dost the world illume, 

Bright’ ning whato’er Thou look’st upon, 
And gilding ev’n the tomb! 

0 may Thy sceptre, Plutus! be 
Supreme o’er land and wave — 

So bless Thou me, and smile on me, 

Thy servant, and Thy slave ! 
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THE FINANCIAL POLICY* OF NEW ZEALAND. 


(to the editor.) 

S IB, — The colony of New* Zealand 
has always been regarded with 
especial interest on account of 
its similarity in size, climate, and 
geographical position to Great 
Britain ; and of late that interest 
has been increased, and a still 
greater degree of attention directed 
to the colony, by the gigantic nature 
of its financial operations, and the 
boldness with which it has com- 
mitted itself to a course which other 
countries feel reluctant to enter on. 

Your readers have doubtless 
heard something of the New Zea- 
land public works scheme, of the 
strenuous efforts to induce immi- 
gration to the colony, and latterly 
they may perhaps have heard allu- 
sion to a projected Polynesian 
Company, proposed to be started 
under the guarantee of the New 
Zealand Government. 

But whatever interest these 
matters may be regarded with, 
I believe they will be found, 
on examination, to concern the 
English public more deeply than is 
imagined. I would therefore solicit 
permission to lay before them the 
following particulars, which I am 
enabled to furnish by the experi- 
ence of more than six years passed 
in the colony, and from long and 
careful Study of its financial policy. 

From the prominence given to 
the public works scheme, and the 
plausible arguments put forward to 
show the justifiable nature of loans 
incurred for such purposes, many 
persons, no doubt, have derived the 
impression that it is for the con- 
struction of public works only that 
the New Zealand debt is being so 
enormously increased; and they 
may perhaps imagine that the 
money so obtained is applied 
to works presenting a reasonable 
chance of proving remunerative, 


and yielding a return adequate to 
the charge they involve for interest. 

Both these impressions are, how- 
ever, erroneous. A large propor- 
tion of the sums borrowed, and 
being borrowed, is applied to 
maintain the regular establishment 
of Government, meet the interest 
of the already enormous debt, 
and provide for matters of ordi- 
nary expenditure properly charge- 
able against taxes only. And, as 
regards the public works that are 
being carried out, I shall have to 
show that they are of such a cha- 
racter as to leave no reasonable 
chance of proving remunerative, 
or contributing more than a frac- 
tion towards interest on their cost. 

With regard to the practice of 
using borrowed money to meet 
current expenses, the reader may 
perhaps experience some difficulty 
in reconciling such a state of things 
with statements that have been 
promulgated in reference to the 
New Zealand revenue showing 
a surplus. The explanation, how- 
ever, such as it is, is very simple. 

Some years ago when financial 
affairs were well nigh desperate, 
and year after j’ear the most enor- 
mous deficits bad to be acknow- 
ledged, an expedient was devised 
for preventing their reappearance. 
Up to that time current expenditure 
had been defrayed out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, which, as its name 
implies, was the reservoir into which 
all taxes converged. But by the 
new system there was called into 
existence what was termed the 
Special Fund, to be maintained ex- 
clusively out of borrowed money; 
and to this Special Fund was trans- 
ferred the bulk of military expendi- 
ture, besides other charges for mis- 
cellaneous purposes. 

To prevent the possibility of any 
misapprehension I subjoin an ex- 
tract from the speech made by the 
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Colonial Treasurer in moving tho 

g irmanent adoption of this system, 
e said : 

You will not be surprised, therefore, 
after what I have already stated ou the 
subject of Defence expenditure, to hcnr that 
the Government consider that the Colony 
is not justified, even if it were able to do 
so, in regarding the item of Defence ex- 
penditure as one to be defrayed out of 
ordinary revenue. 

Wo therefore propose to do that which 
we believe a large section of the public 
men of the Colony regret was not done four 
years ago. We intend to ask for a per- 
manent appropriation for Defence purposes 
of I So, 000/ , for the first year, 160,000/. for 
the second, and 150,000/. for tho three 
succeeding yours, the money to bo borrowed 
from time to time, if required, and as re- 
quired. 1 

This proposal being carried into 
effect, a loan was issued for * Defence 
and other purposes/ and, as might 
naturally be expected, this resource, 
when once called into existence, 
was freely utilised for tho ‘ other 
purposes * as well as to provide for 
the military establishment. 

With such au appliance for the 
manufacture of ‘ surpluses ’ nothing 
scarcely could be easier than to 
make the accounts of the Consoli- 
dated Fund wear a blooming aspect ; 
but, despite this, for tho ensuing 
year the Colonial Treasurer had 
to admit a deficit of 122,000 1 . Au 
inspection of the accounts, how- 
ever, shows the deficiency to have 
been enormously larger. First there 
is an item of 171,134/. paid out of 
loan for the peace establishment of 
the armed constabulary, and entirely 
ignored as affecting the balance. 
Then there is another item of 
118,572/. similarly devoted out of 
loan to miscellaneous or ‘other* 
purposes; whilst a further sum of 
52,000/., being three months’ in- 
terest on one of the loans, is carried 
forward to the accounts of the 
succeeding year, instead of being 
debited to the one under considera- 


tion, to which it properly belonged. 
Instead, therefore, of a deficit, as 
stated by the Colonial Treasurer, of 
only 122,000/., the actual deficit 
approached more nearly to half a 
million sterling. Thus : 

1870-71. 

Admitted deficiency . . . £ 122,000 

Military expenditure paid out of 

loan 171,134 

Miscellaneous expenditure paid 

out of loan. . . . 118,572 

Three months’ interest omitted . 52,000 

£463.706 

Next year the Colonial Treasurer 
met Parliament with a jubilant 
speech, declaring that the day of 
deficits had gone by, and that the 
colonial accounts showed an actual 
surplus of 10,500/. But, on looking 
up the statistics, it transpires that 
ono single item of 186,813/. was 
paid out of loan for the maintenance 
of armed constabulary, and this sum, 
being provided out of tho Special 
Fund, is entirely disregarded as 
affecting the question of surplus or 
deficit. I find, too, that the debt 
of the colony, which at the com- 
mencement of the year was 
8,304,020/., had risen to 9,406,492/. 
at its close. This shows an in- 
crease of 1,102,472/., of which only 
711,611/. is stated to have been 
applied to public works, so that 
there remains a balance of 390,861/. 
incurred for other purposes. But 
even of this 711,611/. professedly 
devoted to public works,* a large 
proportion is of the nature of 
current expenditure. I find 29, 198/. 
put down for interest and sinking 
fund, 24,648/. for departmental ex- 
penses, and 39,272 /. for discount 
and charges, making in all 93,118/. 
Thus: 

Interest and Sinking Fund £29,198 

Departmental expenses . 24,648 

Discount and charges . 39» 2 7 2 

£93»n& 


1 Financial Statement of the Hon. the Colonial Treasurer in Committee of tlic whole 

House, June 28, 1870. B. Ho. 2 , pages 25 and 26. 
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What I have stated in reference 
to such large items of expenditure 
being defrayed out of loan instead 
of revenue, may perhaps be new to 
the reader, and be may enquire how 
it is that such an important fact 
has been kept in the dark. This 
I can best explain by an illustration 
borrowed from the playground. 
When a new boy joins a school, 
and seems of promising simplicity, 
it is thought an excellent joke to 
confide to him the existence of a 
process by which a hair may be 
pulled out without its being felt. 
If sufficiently 4 green, \he is induced 
to submit himself for experiment, 
when his instructor, selecting a 
single hair, plucks it out suddenly, 
and simultaneously gives him a 
tremendous cuff on the head, the 
pain of which completely over- 
powers that of the extracted hair ; 
and so the engagement is held to 
have been strictly adhered to. 

In like manner with New Zea- 
land, the systematic borrowing to 
meet current expenses may be re- 
garded as the single hair plucked 
out, whilst the expenditure on pub- 
lic works is represented by the 
knock on the head to distract at- 
tention. Had application been 
made purely and simply for loans 
to supply deficits, the proposal 
might have met contemptuous re- 
jection, but the gigantic schemes of 
public works served to divert at- 
tention from the loans incurred for 
other purposes, and to cause a 
confusion of ideas on the general 
subject of debt. 

In answer to the foregoing it may 
very likely be stated that these pro- 
ceedings are strictly legal— that all 
the borrowing, and all the application 
of borrowed money, have been in ac- 
cordance with. Acts of the Colonial 
Parliament— and that the entire 
transactions have been duly audited, 
and entered m the public accounts. 
All that may be. I do not deny 


that a parliamentary sanction has 
been given to these proceedings; 
still less that they are correctly 
entered in the published Govern- 
ment accounts. It is from those 
very accounts that my information 
is derived. But the important point 
to keep in view is, that an account 
may correctly express the financial 
factB, and yet those facts be very 
improper ones ; whilst there can be 
no doubt that the public at large, 
more especially the English public 
that advances the money, have a 
right to know what those accounts 
disclose, and to what purposes 
their money is applied. 

If further proof be desired, it 
may be supplied by the following 
extract from a speech made last 
year by Mr. Stafford, who for 
several years occupied the post of 
New Zealand premier. He said : 

At present wo are doing well, but I 
would ask. Upon what are wo trading? 
We are trading upon our credit in Jjondon, 
and paying the interest on loans out of bans 
themselves, while wo are borrowing money 
in addition to loans not yet paid . . . The 
rovenue of the colony in round numbers 
is 1,100,000/. per year, and uo have 
got a debt — general and provincial- - of 
10,000,000 /.* the interest ami sinking 
fund on loans amounting to 616,000 1. 
per year. This has to come out of loan. I 
know it ought not to do so by law , but part 
of it on loan can only go on till it is taken 
up ... It is too much the fashion of dis- 
tricts to go in for wlmt is called a slinro of 
the plunder, for what are known a* * poli- 
tical railways/ rather than for what would 
be reproductive works . . . Though the idea 
of opening up the country for settlement by 
means of railways is a good one, it has 
degenerated into a political scr:unbl« ... As 
it is, the schedule to the Act is loaded with 
railways, none of which will be reproduc- 
tive for some time to come. Indeed , they 
are * political railways' and not railways 
intended to serve any useful purpose . . . 
I think the colony will borrow recklessly 
while it can do so , and leave the. day of 
payment to be met by some one, and at some 
time, no one knows exactly how or when. 

To realise a parallel case in Eng- 
land, we must imagine our Prime 


* Since largely increased. 
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Mi nister informing the public that 
in the course of a dozen years we had 
runupa debt of more than a thousand 
million pounds; that in a time of 
peace, whilst in the apparent enjoy- 
ment of high prosperity, our every- 
day expenditure exceeded revenue 
by sixty millions a year; that in 
addition to these accumulating de- 
ficits, the debt was being enormously 
increased by the construction of 
public works intended to serve no 
useful purpose, but devised merely 
as a meaus of purchasing political 
support; and that this system was 
likely to go on unchecked, till the 
ruin of our credit prevented our 
borrowing more. 

Since the delivery of Mr. Staf- 
ford’s speech, we have been favoured 
with the production of more 1 sur- 
pluses/ which, however, will hardly 
occasion surprise after inspecting 
the machinery employed in their 
manufacture. The most recent 
specimen is that for the year ending 
June last, and is represented as 
reaching the magnificent dimen- 
sions of two or three hundred 
thousand pounds. The purposes 
to which it is proposed to be de- 
voted will, however, afford suffi- 
cient data for judging of its reality. 
With a professed surplus of that 
amount, it is proposed, in future , to 
pay out of revenue half the military 
expenses. With equal liberality, it 
is proposed, in future , to pay the 
interest on the public works debt 
out of revenue instead of capital. 
As to the cost of introducing im- 
migrants to the colony — one half 
of whom, it would appear, leave it 
shortly after arrival — that, we can 
only infer, will continue to be met 
in future , as in the past, out of 
capital 

Here it occurs to me to suggest 
a question, which may be of iuterest 
to your readers, and might possibly 
be deemed suitable to propound to 
candidates at competitive examina- 
tions. If a * surplus ’ of 200,000 1 
is requisite to enable a colony to 


pay half the amount' of certain 
current expenses, wbat must be the 
magnitude of Surplus’ required 
to provide for the whole , and so 
establish an exact equilibrium be- 
tween revenue and disbursements ? 

In the foregoing review, I have 
confined myself, in estimating the 
amount of deficit, to considering 
the disbursements from the Con- 
solidated and Special Funds. The 
Public Works Fund forms a separate 
account, and whatever deficit may 
result from its operations will he in 
addition to that upon current ex- 
penditure. 

Proceeding to tho consideration 
of this point, we find the Colonial 
Treasurer, in speaking of the rail- 
way's under construction, puts down 
475,000?. a year as the charge they 
will involve for interest, and he 
dwells upon it as matter for con- 
gratulation that they will, in all 
probability^, pay more than working 
expenses. He does not, however, 
conceive the possibility of their 
yielding more than a fraction to- 
wards the 475,oooZ. a year. To 
meet that enormous liability, he 
points to an alleged increase of 
412,000?. in tho general revenue. 
This, I shall show by-and-by to 
be as fictitious as tbo alleged sur- 
plus ; but, in tho meantime, it is 
noticeable that the year selected 
for comparison is that ending 
June 1871, for which the Colonial 
Treasurer admitted a deficit of 
122,000 1, and the real deficit on 
which, as above shown, was nearly 
half a million. If, therefore, 
the alleged increase of revenue 
had equalled the additional charge 
for interest on railways, the annual 
deficit of half a million would still 
remain undiminished. 

But I do not admit that the 
revenue since 1871 has increased by 
the alleged 412,000/., and a very 
simple explanation will suffice to 
show the erroneous nature of such 
a supposition. It will be requisite, 
in the course of this article, to direct 
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attention to tlie character of the 
public works expenditure; for the 
present it is enough to remark that 
it has reached colossal dimensions, 
and that the fnnds to maintain it 
are obtained in this country. Now, 
it will be immediately evident that 
the capital so borrowed does not go 
out to the colony in the form of 
current coin of the realm, or Bank 
of England notes. Two millions 
borrowed by tlie colony does not 
imply two millions of golden 
sovereigns sent there, but simply 
an extra two million pounds’ worth 
of goods imported. These goods 
pay duty — some ten per cent, ad 
valorem , some much higher — and, 
as a consequence, tlie Customs 
receipts show an apparent increase. 
That, however, is not an increase 
of revenue. If the Government 
exacts, say, 15 per cent, all round, 
as duty on the extra food, clothing, 
and tools consnmed by the labourers 
on public works, on the other hand 
it has to pay at least 15 per cent, 
more to the contractors employing 
those labourers; nor can anyone 
fail to see that as soon as the exces- 
sive public work expenditure ceases, 
that moment must the Customs re- 
ceipts collapse from their fictitious 
dimensions. In the meantime, 
however, the enormous public works 
expenditure answers the purpose of 
creating an imaginary increase of 
revenue, just as paying current 
expenses out of loan serves for the 
manufacture of surpluses. Whilst 
the 15 per cent, charged upon the 
extra importations is assumed to be 
revenue, the extra 15 per cent, paid 
to contractors is not counted as ex- 
penditure, but regarded as if it 
were represented by an article of 
valne. 

As regards the works to which 
such large amounts are being 
devoted, Mr. Stafford, as we have 
seen, denounces them as * political 
railways, and not railways intended 
to serve any useful purpose,’ and 


the recent financial statement of ilie 
Colonial Treasurer would lead to a 
similar conclusion. There is good 
reason for believing that a fur- 
ther loan of four millions will 
shortly be applied for on the, 
English market. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be more desirable than 
to place the financial affairs of 
the colony, particularly its pub- 
lic workB policy, in a favourable 
light. But, despite this, what 
are the best results which the 
Colonial Treasurer ventures to pre- 
dict ? Why, that the railways will 
pay something * in excess of work- 
ing expenses,’ and that the annual 
deficit they occasion will not exceed 
the alleged increase in general 
revenue, which he sets down at 
412,000 1 . What opinion are we to 
form of the character of public 
works involving a charge of 
475,000/. a year for interest, when 
it is regarded as matter for con- 
gratulation that they do not involve 
additional loss ? I may be mis- 
taken, but I cannot bring myself 
to regard them as very successful, 
even though they should pay some- 
thing above working expenses and 
involve no greater loss than 41 2,000/. 
a year. 

It may be imagined, perhaps, 
that indirect advantages resulting 
from the construction of such 
works might do something to com- 
pensate for the direct loss they in- 
volved. The railways of England, 
for instance, pay on an averagenbout 
five per cent, per annum. No one, 
however, would attempt to define 
their usefulness as limited to the 
payment of that dividend. By 
diminishing the cost of innumer- 
able articles, by increasing the 
value of laud, they do an immense 
deal towards eniicning the country. 
But if those lines of railway, in- 
stead of paying 5/. per cent., were 
of such a useless character that 
the traffic upon them was insuffi- 
cient to produce a dividend of 
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more than a few shillings per 
cent., it is evident that their in- 
direct advantages mast diminish 
in corresponding ratio. Nothing is 
clearer than that people will pay 
for what benefits them, and of that 
they are the best judges. Here, 
then, is a principle affording an 
easy means of estimating the value 
of public works to the commu- 
nity ; and we may accept it as a 
good general rule that the benefit 
to the public is in direct proportion 
to the profit they yield to their 
promoters. What, therefore, shall 
we say as to the public utility of 
works, which, so far from yielding 
a nett profit, involve an actual 
loss, modestly estimated at 41 2,000 1. 
a-year ? 

Of course it is within the bounds 
of possibility that the view taken 
by the Colonial Treasurer may be 
too gloomy, and it will be well, 
therefore, to check it by such ex- 
perience as is afforded by the public 
works thus far completed. 

The first railway constructed in 
New Zealand was a line of about 
twelve miles, at the south end of 
the Middle Island. The cost of 
its construction was 367.168/., and 
a year or two ago it was leased to 
the contractors, who worked it, for 
1,200 1 . a-year. The interest on 
cost, at five per cent., would there- 
fore be 18,358/., or rather more 
than fifteen times its nett earnings. 
More recently it appears that the 
annual proceeds had risen to 1,644/., 
but the increase is attributable to 
an extension, whoso cost I have not 
succeeded in ascertaining. 

Even this wretched result is 
spoken of with complacency by 
newspaper supporters of public 
works policy. One writer says 
‘ it speaks volumes in favour of 
the question of railways, now before 
the public;' and he exults in the 
greatly increased traffic, which had 
nearly doubled. But as that in- 
crease was only brought about by 
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reducing the rates of carriage more 
than one-half, it practically amount- 
ed to the Government conveying 
twice the quantity of goods for the 
same amount of money. The 
gross receipts had not increased at 
all, and it is highly probable, there- 
fore, that the nett receipts were 
less. However, the writer pro- 
ceeds to say that ‘ the line is work- 
ing most satisfactorily. Its col- 
lateral advantages are conspicuous/ 
&c. ; and in reference, I suppose, 
to the annual loss it involved of 
16,000/. a year for interest, he 
adds : 4 If these are the effects pro- 
duced by circumstances the most 
discouraging, who can fail to see 
that the establishment of railways 
as a general system must be attended 
with advantages of the highest 
importance ? ' 

In the same province I was told 
a jetty had been constructed at a 
cost of 40,000/., and that the only 
vessel that had ever lain alongside 
it was the one which discharged 
the timber for making an approach 
to it. 

I11 the town where I resided a 
post-office was built at a cost of 
35,000/. or 40,000/., and as that 
town had a population of only 
1 8,000, it will be seen that similar 
expenditure throughout the post 
towns of England would absorb 
about seventy million pounds. 

In the same town is a costly 
edifice called the Exhibition Build- 
ings. Some years ago it was 
thought proper to go in for an 
exhibition, consisting almost en- 
tirely of articles imported, and so 
the various tradesmen sent speci- 
mens of their showiest goods in 
plate glass cases. Well, for this 
essentially temporary purpose a 
permanent building was erected, 
and 20,000/. or 25,000/. is set down 
for that. When no longer required 
as an exhibition, it was turned 
into an hospital, a purpose it is 
exceedingly ill suited to, and for 

G 
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which a proper building could have 
been constructed at a fraction of 
the cost. 

Some eighteen miles from Dune- 
din is a work of engineering art, 
called the West Taieri Bridge. It 
is built at a place where the Taieri 
river issues from a chain of hills 
and enters upon a plain. The month 
of the gorge is bell-shaped, or like 
the capital letter A. It is obvious, 
therefore,* that, by bending the 
road a little inwards, it would have 
been possible to erect the bridge at the 
cross-bar of the A, where the stream 
was narrow, and where, owing to 
the high banks, a sufficient elevation 
could be obtained to admit the 
passage of water in time of flood. 
Instead, however, of adopting this 
obvious course, the bridge was 
built on the plain, at the base of the 
A, and instead of being continued 
entirely across the stream, which 
here spreads out broadly, it was 
built only half way across, the 
remaining space being filled up with 
an embankment. The consequences 
were as might be anticipated. A 
flood came, and the river, not find- 

gradually rose till it reached the 
level of the embankment, which 
it then overflowed and ultimately 
washed away. Of course the 
embankment was replaced, and 
equally of coufte it was washed 
away again; the cost of replacing 
it after every flood amounting to a 
sum, which, if it had been profit 
instead of loss, would have been 
very handsome. Ultimately, it 
was resolved to discontinue the 
embankment, and when I inspected 
this work of art, the road went 
down into the bed of the river from 
which you ascended a steep in- 
clined plane to the bridge. This 
plan succeeded admirably. When 
the liter was low, you could cross 
it without wetting your feet ; but 
in time of flood, when a bridge 
became imperatively necessary, you 


could only avail Vourself of it by 
swimming half the distance. In 
conversation with engineers, I was 
told the cost of this was 35,000?., 
whilst a perfectly efficient structure 
could have been erected for a tenth 
part of the money. There is a 
little inn adjoining the bridge, at 
which I stayed with a friend to 
lunch. The landlord, who was a 
canny old Scot, spoke in glowing 
terms of the neighbouring erection. 
He appeared to have a very lively 
appreciation of its ‘indirect ad- 
vantages. 1 Ho told us that some- 
time before, a party of workmen 
had been employed to repair the 
ravages of a flood, and proved 
splendid customers to him for seve- 
ral weeks. When their job was 
finished, he spoke to the foreman 
rather regretfully at the prospect 
of losing his boarders. But tho 
foreman, he told us, replied, 
‘Bide a wee, mon, bide a wee. 
May be there will bo another flood ; 
so we’ll e’en just bide a wee.* So 
the party of workmen stayed on 
with him ; and after a pleasant 
week’s holiday, Bure enough, an- 
other flood did come, undoing all 
their work, which had to bo per- 
formed again ah initio . 

One of tho public works com- 
pleted whilst I was resident in New 
Zealand was the Port Chalmers 
Graving Dock. This cost no less 
than 55,000?., and its nettreturn was 
400Z. a year. In conversation with 
the gentleman most interested in 
its management, I learnt that, in 
his opinion, it might perhaps ulti- 
mately pay as mnen as 500?. a year 
towards the 2,750?. of annual out- 
lay it involved for interest. This 
appeared to be regarded as highly 
satisfactory, and I do not donbt 
that similar works will be freely 
undertaken when there may be a 
prospect of their resulting in simi- 
lar loss. 

Another work recently completed 
is the Dunedin and Port Chalmers 
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Railway. Dunedin, 1 should ex. 
plain, is situate at the head of an 
inlet about twenty miles in length, 
half way up which is the main har- 
bour of Port Chalmers. Above 
that point the water is too shallow 
to admit the passage of ocean-going 
vossels, whose cargoes accordingly 
had to be brought up to Dunedin 
in lighters. To accommodate these, 
jetties and wharves were built at 
fabulous expense; whilst, to faci- 
litate their passage, dredging ope- 
rations wero commenced on a grand 
scale. The dredge itself, 1 think, 
cost 20,000 1 . However, after the 
expenditure of many thousand 
pounds, it was resolved to construct 
a line of mil way between the two 
places, which, of course, would 
render valueless three-quarters of 
what had been spent on the harbour. 
The work was accordingly handed 
over to contractors on a guarantee 
of 8 per cent, per annum over and 
above working expenses, on 70,000 Z., 
its estimated cost. When complete, 
it was generally understood to have 
cost its proprietors something like 
90,000 Z., and it was thereupon pur- 
chased by tho Government for 
1 75,oooZ. — a transaction which bore 
a very striking resemblance to fling- 
ing 85,oooZ. into tho sea. I was 
present at a public lunch, given at 
tho inauguration of this line, when 
the Superintendent or Provincial 
Governor made a speech ; and in 
view of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to purchase the railway, I 
could not avoid being struck by the 
fact, that, instead of depreciating 
it with the view of buying it as 
cheaply as might be, he said all 
that was possible in favour of tho 
line. Had that line, he said, been 
constructed by the province, it 
would have afforded the means of 
constructing all the other railways 
throughout Otago. Its nett annual 
receipts would be 5o,oooZ., and that, 
capitalised, meant a million of 
money. 


The most extraordinary feature, 
however, in this transaction, was 
that the sum paid for the railway 
might have sufficed to deepen the 
harbour so to as to allow the passage 
of large vessels ; and it is noticeable 
that, no sooner was the railway pur- 
chase completed than an agitation 
sprang up for that purpose, which be- 
came necessary on account of local 
and intercolonial traffic. It is quite 
on the cards, therefore, that the 
!75,oooZ. paid for the railway may 
be rendered practically valueless by 
harbour improvement. 

Among the lines in contempla- 
tion, and indeed partially com- 
menced, is one between Dunedin 
and Christchurch, which are situated 
near the sca-coast, about 240 miles 
apart. The former town has about 
18,000 inhabitants, the latter per- 
haps 12,000, whilst between them 
are one or two townships with 
populations ranging from 1,000 to 
4,000. Most of these, too, are on 
the coast, and consequently enjoy 
the advantage of steam communi- 
cation. It would be difficult, there- 
fore, to hit upon a locality where a 
railway was less needed, whilst an 
inspection of the country through 
which it must pass shows that its 
construction would prove costly in 
the extreme. The first part of the 
road lies over an exceedingly diffi- 
cult range of hills, whilst the other 
part, though generally level, is 
intersected by streams that are per- 
petually changing their beds, and 
consequently present unusual diffi- 
culties in bridging. These mostly 
rise in a range of mountains running 

S arallel with the coast, and the sud- 
en melting of the snow makes 
them liable to violent floods, which, 
acting on the loose gravelly soil, 
occasions the constant change of 
bed. I have been over this part of 
the country by coach, and, where the 
rivers have been bridged for or- 
dinary traffic, it is not unusual to 
see the bridge high and dry, far 
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away from the stream it once 
spanned. 

Tbe difficulty and expense of 
constructing railway bridges across 
such streams are, of course, very 
great. One alone is estimated to 
cost 6o,oooZ., and the others may 
range from 20,000/. upwards. 
When, therefore, in addition to the 
enormous expense of construction, 
we consider the sparsenes 3 of the 
population through which this line 
would pass, it is difficult not to feel, 
with tne Colonial Treasurer, that it 
would be matter for congratulation 
if such undertakings paid some- 
thing over working expenses and 
involved no further loss than that 
for interest on their cost. 

The commercial enterprises of 
the Government are, however, 
hardly even so financially successful 
as their public works. The latter, 
as we have seen, do sometimes pay 
working expenses, but the former 
never do. In the public accounts the 
two departments of electric tele- 
graph and post office are blended 
together; but irrespective of interest 
of money sunk in post office build- 
ings, lines of wire, &c., there was 
an actual loss on the two depart- 
ments of 80,35 5Z. one year, and 
82,133 ^ the next. 

This, however, will not be con- 
sidered wonderful on glancing at 
the gigantic subsidies paid to steam 
services, aud paid, too, not for the 
sake of obtaining quicker and more 
regular’ communication, but, to all 
appearance, with the very opposite 
view. When I was in the colony, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Service 
vid Suez worked like a piece of ma- 
chinery, and it would have been easy 
enough to have connected with it at 
Melbourne. That, however, would 
not do. The receipt and despatch 
of mails with perfect regularity 
was insufficient. It was decided we 
miut'have a line of our own, so the 
services of Webb’s San Francisco 
line were obtained at a subsidy of 


46,oooZ. a year. The stylo of its 
working may bo mildly called ec- 
centric. Sometimes a steamer 
would come. Sometimes none 
would come. Once a steamer came 
leaving the mail behind it. But 
whenever a mail did come it 
was invariably late; and, taking 
an average, it transpired that 
we purchased the privilege of 
having our letters delayed a week 
at an annual cost of 46,000/. But 
the incomprehensible feature in the 
affair is that this result was held to 
be highly satisfactory. The Govern- 
ment made no attempt to close the 
contract or even enforce fines for 
delay, and it was only got rid of by 
the contractors finding the service 
unremunerative and quietly dis- 
continuing it. For doing so with- 
out notice they were liable to a fine 
of 10,000 7 ., but I have been unable 
to learn of its having been enforced. 
I remember, however, that one of 
the Ministry charged it as a great 
crime upon his opponent, that the 
latter entertained a sinister design 
to ‘strangle those great works,’ 
aB be called tbe San Francisco mail 
service and other enterprises of a 
similar character; and a staunch 
supporter of the Government, 
speaking of the town selected as 
terminus of the line, said : 

He thought it was impossible to over- 
rate the results of that arrongement. In 
the first place it would introduce a .little 
Yankee life amongst us, and the expendi- 
ture would not be 100,000/. but 200,000/. 
a year, which would be better than any 
goldfield yet discovered. 

I would call special attention to 
this speech as affording an illustra- 
tion of the almost universal ten- 
dency to embark in enterprises for 
other than their obvious and legiti- 
mate ends. If a new steam line is pro- 
posed, the swift and regular trans- 
mission of letters is the last thing 
thought of. The main considera- 
tion is, what town 6ball obtain 
the incidental advantage of supply- 
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ing the vessels with provisions, and 
some pounds a year additional 
profit to the butcher and ship 
chandler is regarded as suffi- 
cient to compensate a loss to the 
public of many thousands. Just 
the same with public works; the 
question of their proving remunera- 
tive is hardly thought of, the only 
object of each district being to 
secure as large a share as possible 
for itself for the sake of the tem- 
porary advantage resulting from 
the expenditure. So long as their 
construction is being proceeded 
with, almost everyone is satisfied. 
Accounts of the most flagrant 
waste excite no public feeling. 
There are no indignation meetings 
to denounce even the most outrage- 
ous extravagance, and the surest 
avenue to popularity is to aid and 
encourage it to the utmost. 

To the English reader such a 
position of affairs may seem inex- 
plicable, contrary to the principles 
of human nature, and most obvious 
dictates of self-interest. Such a 
course must evidently end, sooner 
or later, in groat disaster; how, 
then, is it conceivable that a people, 
possessing representative institu- 
tions and complete powers of self- 
government, can tolerate such a 
state of things? Now, it is un- 
questionable that if the sums wasted 
upon public works, and if the annual 
deficits occasioned by Government 
extravagance, had been replaced by 
taxation, an outcry would speedily 
have arisen, and the whole financial 
policy have been brought under rigid 
supervision. But hitherto the 
disagreeable consequence of in- 
creased taxation has never been 
associated with the idea of waste- 
ful expenditure. Instead of extra 
taxes being imposed to the extent 
necessary to make good the losses 
occasioned by Government extra- 
vagance, the deficits have merely 
been paid ont of loan and added to 
the amount of debt. Consequently 


the system, thus far, has produced 
no results of a disagreeable charac- 
ter. The day of reckoning has 
been postponed so often from year 
to year, that the people at last have 
got to think it will never come. 
The immediate advantages arising 
from great public expenditure have 
been repeatedly experienced, but 
the necessary drawback of severe 
taxation is as yet undreamt of ; and 
so heavy is the amount that would 
be requisite to establish an equili- 
brium between revenue and expen- 
diture, that it is hardly a matter 
for surprise that colonial politicians, 
should lack the courage to propose* 
its being raised by taxation. And 
as the evil, too, has such an obvioua 
tendency to aggravate itself, it is 
to be feared there is much truth.* 
in what Mr. Stafford said, that : 

11c thought the colony would continue to 
borrow recklessly whilst it could do bo, 
and leave the day of payment to be met by 
some one, and at some time, no oue knew, 
exactly how or when. 

There are two arguments used by 
the supporters of the present system 
in reply to those who apprehend 
disastrous consequences. One is, 
that although each and every one 
of the public works may produce a 
loss, yet, in some inexplicable way, 
indirect advantages may result from 
the whole, and more than sufficient 
to compensate. The indirect ad- 
vantages resulting from such works 
as the West Taieri Bridge we have 
already glanced at, and it is difficult 
to see that any of a more desirable 
character have accrued from other 
public works. It must be remem- 
bered that there is nothing new in 
this policy. It has been going on 
with increasing rapidity for the last 
twelve years ; and if any beneficial 
results were directly .or indirectly 
deducible, it is time they became 
mauifest. At present, under the 
stimulus of excessive public expen- 
diture, the revenue is made to show 
an apparent increase, but this, as 
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above explained, is fictitious and 
illnsive ; and the only indirect results 
as yet to be perceived are the enor- 
mons increase of debt and steady 
recurrence of deficits. 

The other argument is the popu- 
lation theory. It is urged that, 
although the debt continues to ad- 
vance, an increased population, by 
affording a wider basis on which 
to levy taxes, may enable the colony 
to bear its enhanced burdens. For 
this purpose an extensive system of 
immigration has been set on foot, 
.and a great number of people in- 
duced to go out. It is hardly 
necessaiy to glance at the question, 
which obviously suggests itself, as 
to what these people might say 
were they to learn the chief reason 
for desiring their company. How 
would they bo likely to respond to 
what is, in effect, an invitation to 
go and help to pay other people’s 
debts? Putting their feelings out 
of the question, it is evident that, 
if immigration gives the Government 
a larger number of people to tax, 
it also necessitates an increase of 
taxation to pay the interest of what 
it spends in introducing immigrants. 
Assuming, however, the balance of 
^advantages to remain with the 
Government, it is manifest that 
the benefit must depend on the 
permanence of the immigration. 
How, I happen to have before me 
a New Zealand paper, of October 
last year, giving some important 
particulars on this point. It says : 

The statistical tables published by the 
Government of the numbers who arrived 
in and departed from the colony during 
the year ending December 1872 are worthy 
of some attention. These tables show the 
very unsatisfactory fact that while we have 
been, and ate, paying very large sums for 
the introduction of immigrants into the 
several provinces, a very largo outflow of 
our population is at the same time taking 
place, and especially to sister colonies. 
Thus, we find mat 2,527 persons were in- 
troduced, or perhaps, more properly speak- 
ing, arrived by sea, at the port of Auck- 


land, while there left the province, during 
the same period, 1,776. At Otago the 
immigrants who arrived were 3,181, and 
the number who left 1,731* At Westland 
the departures are stated as 572 actually 
in excess of arrivals. Canterbury, arrivals 
1,703, departures 580. Nelson received an 
accession of 154, and 74 took their depar- 
ture. The total arrivals in the colony 
during the year 1872 amounted to 10,725. 
wkilo the departures therefrom amounted 
to no less than 5, 752 souls. Scanning more 
particularly tho details of the tables, wo 
find that although the exodus consists 
chiefly of mules, there has also been a con- 
siderable number of families who have 
left, and further that a large proportion of 
those who have forsaken our shores have 
gone to other colonics. 

* It transpires, thereforo, that, with 
regard to the Immigration Scheme, 
a clear half of tho money devoted to 
itis thrown away, and, that, in return 
for whatever advantages may result 
from the residence of one immigrant, 
the colony has to bear the expense 
of bringing in two. 

It is evident, moreover, that what- 
ever weight may attacli to the argu- 
ment of increased population, de- 
pends on that increase keeping pace 
with the increase of debt. In Eng- 
land, as we know, the national debt 
is diminishing, not merely in propor- 
tion to population, but in actual 
amount. We should hardly con- 
gratulate ourselves if its reduction 
were only relative ; still less should 
we feel satisfied if it went on in- 
creasing, though in the same ratio 
as population. But, in New Zea- 
land, even this condition docs not 
prevail; for, during tlio last ten 
years, her debt has increased at six 
times the rate of population. From 
1862 to 1871 the population just 
about doubled, but the debt simul- 
taneously .increased twelvefold. It 
is nonsense, therefore, to talk of the 
increase of population counterbalanc- 
ing the burdens of accumulated in- 
debtedness. I subjoin the figures 
showing the comparative growth of 
each, so far as I have been able to 
get at them : 
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Population 

Total debt 

Total debt 


at end 

at end 

at middle 


of year 

of year 

of year 

1857 

49,802 

£501,516 


1858 




1859 




i860 




1861 

99,021 



1862 

125,812 

758,806 


1863 

164,048 

1,219.059 


1864 

172,158 

2,129,725 


1865 

190,607 

4,232,484 


1866 

204,114 

5,218,784 


1867 

218,668 

5,482,202 


1868 

226,018 

6,797.888 


1869 

237.249 

6,889,968 

£7,268,469 

1870 

248,400 

7,786,244* 

1871 

256,167 

8,855.256* 

8,304,020 

1872 

270,000* 

9,957,728* 

9,406492 


* .Estimated only. 



According to the recent financial 
statement the total debt was 
12,500,000/., which, with a popula- 
tion of 300,000, gives an average 
of about 40/. per head, incurred m 
twelve years, as compared with the 
23Z. per head in England, which is 
the growth of two centuries. 

Reverting, however, to the ques- 
tion of population, it is not to be 
assumed that its increase necessarily 
implies an increase of revenue. For 
four consecutive years the popula- 
tion of New Zealand increased, 
whilst each year allowed a diminu- 
tion in revenue. Thus : 


Year ending Population Revenue 

Hoc. 1867 218,668 £1,225,584 

„ 1S6S 226,018 1,194,512 

„ 1869 237.249 1.025,516 

„ 1870 248,400 960.368 

June 1871 936,188 


Subsequently, as wo have seen, 
the prodigious Government expen- 
diture has occasioned an apparent 
increase, which, however, 1 have 
shown to be unreal and illusive. 

To the English reader it may 
perhaps occur that the Crown Lands 
of the colony present a resource 
available for the purpose of meeting 
its liabilities. In most of the pro- 
vinces, however, the greater part of 
the land has already been sold ; and 
in those where any still remains, it 
is being rapidly disposed of, and its 


proceeds treated like current’ re- 
venue. It is loudly proclaimed 
that the land sales have, of late 
ears, increased. So, indeed, they 
avc, as will be manifest by glanc- 
ing at the subjoined table. Bat so 
far from that being an increase of 
revenue, as seems to be implied, it 
is in reality only a diminution of 
capital. 

Land Sales 

1870- 71 £208,091 

1871- 72 336.3 11 

1872- 73 889,642 

1873- 74 1.038,797 

But in truth there are a large 
number of persons who support the 
present financial policy of New 
Zealand, without being misled by 
any of the arguments adduced in 
its favour, or indeed troubling 
themselves very much about ar- 
guments at all. Such persons 
admit the disastrous tendency of 
tho present system, and acknow- 
ledge that its ultimate effect 
must he ruinous; but then they 
say, 4 Why need we trouble ourselves 
about that ? Granted that such 
may be its ultimate result, in the 
meantime its effects are very agree- 
able. The Government expendi- 
ture is exceedingly stimulating to 
trade, and our object, therefore, must 
be to make as much money as we 
can whilst times arc good, and be 
prepared to leave when the day of 
reckoning draws near.’ 

In the foregoing review of New 
Zealand finance the following signi- 
ficant facts have come under onr 
notice : 

1 . That it has grown into a per- 
manent practice, sanctioned by the 
Legislature, to defray large items of 
every-day expenditure out of bor- 
rowed money, and that tbe annual 
deficits more or less obscured by 
this process have ranged between 
four and five hundred thousand 
pounds. 

2. That vast amounts are being 
lavished on public works which it 
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is not even pretended will yield 
more than a fraction towards in- 
terest on their cost ; the said interest 
being estimated at 475,000?. a year. 

3. That large amounts of bor- 
rowed capital are being devoted to 
introducing immigration, which 
does not prove permanent ; and that 
in the meantime the interest on 
this, as well as on the public works, 
is paid out of loan. 

4. That the debt is increasing at 
a ratio sixfold that of population. 

5. That whilst the debt is thus 
rapidly increasing, the available 
assets of the colony, in the shape 
of unsold land, are still more rapidly 
diminishing. 

6. That in view of the only re- 
maining resource, that of increased 
taxation, a considerable number of 
colonists wisely express their inten- 
tion of leaving when the day for 
its imposition draws near. 

It is hardly necessary to remark 
that the financial policy I have been 
reviewing contravenes all the ac- 
cepted principles of economic sci- 
ence. 1 do not, however, mean to 
deny that there is in New Zealand, 
at the present time, a high degree 
of commercial activity. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to see how it could be 
otherwise. Imagine what would be 
the result in England were one- 
third of our taxation remitted, and 
the place supplied by money bor- 
rowed elsewhere. Imagine, in addi- 
tion to that, the Government spend- 
ing a hundred millions a year, 
likewise borrowed elsewhere, on 
public works, or, indeed, in any 
conceivable manner. Gan anyone 
fail to see that the immediate effect 
would be to bring about a period 
of delirious prosperity? Let the 
House of Commons paraphrase the 
statement of the New Zealand 
Colonial Treasurer, and pass a reso- 
lution affirming ‘ That we are not 
justified, even if we were able to 
do so, in regarding our naval and 
military expenditure as an item to 


be defrayed out of ordinary reve- 
nue let it declare that the cost 
of those departments is properly 
chargeable against loan, and ought 
to be excluded from consideration 
in making up our annual balance- 
sheet ; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might then lay before the 
delighted House of Commons a 
budget glowing with prosperity. He 
might proclaim a ‘ surplus * of 
twenty or thirty millions, and charm 
his hearers with proposals for its 
distribution. Ho might repeal the 
income-tax, abolish stamps, and do 
away with the malt duty. With 
such a contrivance for the manu- 
facture of * surpluses * there need 
be no end to the good things ob- 
tainable. Imagination revels in the 
prospect. It might evon be asked 
— if so simple a means is effica- 
cious in reducing taxation, why uot 
apply it on a larger scale, provide 
the whole expenditure out of loan, 
and abolish taxation altogether ? 

Assuming such a policy as 1 have 
indicated to be adopted here, it is 
likely that the ‘ prosperity * conse- 
quent thereon would lead to a larger 
consumption of tea, coffee, tobacco, 
spirits, and other dutiable articles. 
The Customs and Excise might 
therefore show an increase, to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might proudly point as an evidence 
of the soundness of his financial 
system. 

To set against these delightful ex- 
periences it might certainly happen 
that a reaction should set in. The 
Ministry who had effected these 
* wonders ’ might bo ousted, and 
their places filled by a Cabinet who 
would insist on meeting expen- 
diture out of revenue. To effect 
this severe taxation would be 
requisite, but that need not 
affect the happy features of the 
scheme as viewed from the stand- 
point of its inventors. They might 
emigrate to the United States, to 
Japan, or somewhere else j and, re- 
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ferring to their past labours, tri- 
umphantly contrast the ‘prosperity* 
which attended their administra- 
tion with the awful collapse that 
ensued on its discontinuance. Thus, 
perhaps, they might preserve the 
reputation of being sagacious, 
far-seeing statesmen, and resume 
their old trade of manufacturing 
‘ prosperity * with augmented faci- 
lities. 

But for one trifling difficulty, too, 
this 4 policy * might be adopted all 
the world over. But for it we 


might proclaim the Millennium, and 
realise the joys of the Golden Age. 
The one indispensable condition is, 
that every country should be a bor- 
rower, and no country a lender. 
That, however, is only a matter of 
detail, a difficulty which will doubt- 
less be surmounted ; and I am con* 
tent to leave its solution to the 
brilliant genius that has already 
managed to go so far with so 
remarkable a scheme. 

I am, &c. 

Charles Fellows. 
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SIR CHARLES BELL. 


P ER H A P S in all the literature 
of medical biography— a litera- 
ture which has a scientific import- 
ance and human interest peculiarly 
its own— there is no life that leaves 
such a vivid and distinct impress as 
that of thegreat surgeon, Sir Charles 
Bell, and his fame doubtless stands 
at a higher point now than it did 
at any period of his lifetime. 

The actual practice of Sir Charles 
Bell, which is the barometer of the 
popular estimate of a surgeon’s 
ability, never, despite some occa- 
sional brilliant bursts of prosperity, 
equalled, neither in Loudon nor in 
Edinburgh, his legitimate expecta- 
tions or the fair standard of profes- 
sional rewards. Those who were 
brought into frequent contact with 
him imagined that they saw evi- 
dences of his being a disappointed 
man; perhaps they thought also 
that this disappointment was not 
without effect on his high and 
generous temper. But they also 
felt most emphatically, more per- 
haps than in the case of any other 
teacher of the time, that in the com- 
pany of Bell they were associated 
with a truly great man. The 
impress of greatness was in his 
looks, his eloquent words, his ‘ large 
discourse.’ His yiews extended 
far beyond the limited range of 
personal and professional interests ; 
and as all local, accidental, and tem- 
porary circumstances fade away from 
human memory, men are more able 
to do justice to a striking original 
geniusandintrepid high-minded life. 

In two great departments of intel- 
lectnal effort Bell made his special 
mark. He made the greatest dis- 
covery in physiology since Harvey 
discovered the circulation of the 
blood, that of the functions of the 
nervous system. The state of 
medical science in respect to the 
nervous system is still to a great 
degree tentative and unsettled, and 


Bell’s labours were largely supple- 
mented by the late Marshall Hall, 
and, we may add, by such living 
writers as Drs. Russell Reynolds and 
Brown- Sequard. But Bell was the 
first to describe the anatomical 
structure of a nerve under the 
necessary conditions of uninter- 
rupted continuity and circulation, 
and he will always be spoken of in 
medical literature as the great 
founder of scientific neurology. 

He wasnotonly surgeon bntauthor. 
His Bridgewater Treatise, On the 
Hand y is a splendid exposition of 
the great leading argument of natu- 
ral theology ; and, whatever shapes 
the teleological argument may as- 
sume, will remain one of the classics 
of the language. For patience, in- 
dustry, knowledge, accomplish- 
ments, originality, his reputation 
will remain in evidence in the 
series of his publications. 

It has so happened that the 
world has been permitted to enter 
into a close and unrestrained 
intimacy with the private life of 
this remarkable man. We have 
been enabled to see the struggles 
and achievements of a wide and 
affluent mind, and affectionate and 
noble nature. We are permitted 
to see how a rare domestic felicity, 
the intense attachment of friends 
and relatives, fully compensated 
for the comparative neglect of the 
world, and the unworthy attempt 
to rob him of his laurels as a dis- 
coverer. Not long after his death 
an article appeared in the Quarterly 
Beview (vol. lxxii.), evidently written 
by one who knew him well, and had 
full access to his letters and papers. 
Twelve years ago M. Ameddo Pichot 
published a biography of no very 
conspicuous merit, but containing 
a portion of his correspondence 
and a fair estimate of his labours. 
Quite recently a most charming 
volume has been published, com- 
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prising a brief memoir and a 
large selection from the long unin- 
termitted correspondence which he 
maintained with his brother, George 
Joseph Bell. It is from these pub- 
lications, helped by some scattered 
notices in scientific literature and 
some private recollections of pupils, 
that we propose to sketch a career 
of which the ethical interest is hardly 
inferior to the scientific value. Not 
only did Sir Charles, to an indefi- 
nitely great extent, heal or alleviate 
human suffering, expand the limits 
of medical knowledge, and make 
valuable and lasting additions to our 
literature, but he has unconsciously 
left behind him in his letters one of 
the most winning portraitures that 
have ever graced medical biography. 

Charles Bell, born in Edinburgh 
in the year 1774, was the youngest 
son of a very poor clergyman in the 
small body of Scottish Episcopalians. 
The episcopal system at no period 
of our history has been noted for 
tho equality or justice of its rewards. 
The father of Charles Bell was not so 
well off even as Goldsmith’s curate, 

‘ passing rich with forty pounds a 
year ! * The income of the Reverend 
William Bell was twenty-five pounds 
per annum. He was obliged to 
withdraw a son from school because 
he could not afford five shillings a 
quarter for his schooling. Charles 
Bell never knew his father to the 
extent of any distinct recollection of 
him. It must be a question of much 
wonderment how the poor clergy- 
man’s widow contrived to bring up 
her family of sons. For many poor 
widows it must have been a sheer 
impossibility to have given her sons 
the most liberal education. But 
the mother of the Bells was a 
woman of very uncommon character, 
and Edinburgh haB extraordinary 
facilities for the education of the 
children of struggling families. 
Edinburgh gave Charles Bell and 
his brethren the teaching of the 
High School and of the University. 
There is no simplor, nobler story 


to be oftener told in Scotland 
than the struggles of poor students 
of high thinking and plain living 
to come fairly abreast with the 
culture of their times. Doubtless, 
too, the poor lady had kinsfolk and 
friends, who, according to the 
measure of their small strength, 
would give practical sympathy. 
Charles used to say that ail the 
education which he really had 
was derived from his mother. The 
pinch of that early poverty, the 
res angusta domi, the spectacle of that 
good mother’s constant struggles, 
always haunted him, much after 
the fashion of Mr. Dickens’s recollec- 
tions of his early days according to 
Mr. Forster. ‘For twenty years 
of my life,’ Charles Bell wrote, * I 
had but one wish — to gratify my 
mother, and to do something to alle- 
viate what I saw her suffer.’ In his 
case the upward struggle was con- 
siderably simplified and lightened by 
the help of his elder brothers. They 
had gone before and made things 
comparatively easy for him. When 
he was only eleven, one brother had 
mado himself famous, and he was 
only seventeen when another brother 
was at the bar. They were good 
lads, they all pulled together, and 
John especially took on him all a 
father’s duties, while he freely ad- 
mitted the youngest son to a 
brother’s equalities. The struggles 
and efforts of these four boys might 
make up a story of which Scotland 
would be proud. A late professor 
in one of the Scottish Universities 
used to tell that in his country 
house he was one day engaged in 
watching the operation of coals 
being shot into his cellar. He 
recognised in the coal heaver a 
young student who had been at- 
tending his own class at Glasgow. 
He would make none the worse 
student because he joined manual 
labour to mental toil. It is hardly 
likely that the Bells were ever driven 
to laoour with their hands, but there 
is abundant evidence that theirs 
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was the nitor in adversum experience 
for many weary years. On taking 
a retrospect of the past Charles 
was able to say, ‘ I am more grateful 
to Providence for the example set 
before me by my parents, than if 
riches and honours had descended 
from them — honours there certainly 
were.’ He once wrote on the margin 
of a work of medical biography, 
compiled by the once well-known 
archaeological physician, Pettigrew, 
4 People prate about education, and 
put out of sight example, which is 
all in all.' 

All the sons of this excellent 
couple became good and distin- 
guished men. The ties of natural 
affection were exceedingly strong in 
this family, in none more so than 
in Charles, and he pours out his 
whole soul to his brother George. 
He says, and no doubt truly, success 
was chiefly valuable to him 4 as it 
gave happinesstc the bestofbrotliers. * 
It should be remembered, however, 
that this was before his brother’s 
wife and her Bister Marion came on 
the scene, who greatly altered for 
tho better the complexion of his 
days. 

This brother, George Joseph, who 
was next in years to Charles, and 
abont four years his elder, was 
a very remarkable man. George 
Bell’s legal work ought not to pass 
without notice. It expanded into a 
commentary on Mercantile Law, 
which has formed the basis of much 
practical legislation in Scotland, and 
has become a text-book not only in 
Scotland bat also in England and 
Russia. Lord Cockburn says that 
it settles eighty out of every hundred 
mercantile cases in Scotland, and 
has done more for the fame of Scot- 
land inlaw than all the other Scottish 
law books put together. He calls it 
the greatest book since Lord Stair’s 
Institutes, The* work is quoted in 
the American case before the Geneva 
Court of Arbitration. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that 
the first Lord Tenterden’s book on 


the Law of Ships, though practi- 
cally superseded in this country, is 
a ruling authority in the United 
States. George Joseph Bell missed 
the judicial promotion which was his 
due, and, like his brother Charles, 
subsided into the University chair. 
Between these two brothers tho 
tenderest affection subsisted, like 
that of David and Jonathan, like 
that of Nisus and Euryalus; or, to 
take a modern instance, like John 
Scott and William Scott, Lords 
Eldon and Stowell. Any moralist 
wishing to illustrate the fraternal 
relation would find one of his finest 
illustrations in the Bells. 

The next brother in seniority was 
John Bell, the surgeon (more than 
ten years older than Charles), de- 
voted in early childhood to the 
craft of healing by his pious father, 
in gratitude for a successful opera- 
tion which he had undergone. As 
an operator John Bell attained Eu- 
ropean fame, and he had for many 
years a reputation at Edinburgh 
likeSymo of a later day, though 
from a pugnacious temperament he 
lived in a chronic state of warfare 
with his professional brethren. 
John Bell was a little man and a 
lazy, but a capital operator and 
a terrible controversialist; his elo- 
quence, dexterity, ability, unrivalled. 
His health broke down; he was 
obliged to live abroad, and he died in 
Rome. 

The eldest brother, Robert, was 
a Writer of the Signet, and be- 
came Professor of Conveyancing to 
the Writers of the Signet. He in- 
troduced law reporting into the 
Scottish Courts ; and though one of 
the judges complained 4 the fellow 
taks doon ma very words/ and 
other judges called him into the 
robing room to admonish him, with 
characteristic family intrepidity he 
persevered till the jndges themselves 
acknowledged the utility of the 
practice. 

Charles, having left the famous 
High School, began to study the 
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profession for which he had been 
always educated, and was naturally 
associated with his brother John. 
At the High School he had been 
a backward boy, but had a keen con- 
sciousness of his deficiencies. But 
the parents of dull boys need never 
despair ; good wines mellow slowly. 
Charles was still very young when 
it was predicted that he would 
become one of the first anatomists 
of the day. Up to 1798 he was 
associated with his brother John, 
giving him special assistance in 
drawings and preparations. In 
that year he was made a member of 
the College of Surgeons, and from 
that time he was associated with 
his brother both in lectures and in 
literature. There was a famous 
society of learned and accom [dished 
men at Edinburgh about this time, 
of whom the most illustrious were 
Playfair and Dugald Stewart; but 
little or not at all noticed by this 
society there was a group of 
young men destined to supersede 
them, and acquire a wider and more 
illustrious renown, — Brougham, 
Horner, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Allen, 
Sydney Smith, and others. With 
60ino of these Charles Bell formed 
intimate relations which remained 
to the last. Such a bitter pro- 
fessional feeling existed in Edin- 
burgh against the keen, eccentric 
John Bell that he was eventually 
forced to discontinue his lectures, 
and his brother Charles resolved to 
shift the scene altogether, and come 
up to London. Lord Cockburn, 
in his Life of Jeffrey, describes 
Charles Bell at this time : ‘ Gentle 
and affectionate, he was strongly 
marked by the happy simplicity 
that often accompanies talent, and 
was deeply beloved by numerous 
friends.' Lord Jeffrey, writing after 
Bell's death, shows how little that 
character was changed by the lapse 
of years and the conflicts of life. 

What may with strict justice be 
called the autobiography of Charles 
Bell commences with his narrative 


of going up to London by the mail- 
coach. It would not be correct to 
describe him as a Scotch adven- 
turer, or even to say, as it is said 
in the notes to the Correspondence , 
that he had no personal friends in 
London. He had as friends of his 
youth men who were becoming very 
distinguished, and whom he would 
meet in town, or who would be able 
to give him some important intro- 
ductions. But he was himself a 
man able to stand on his own 
name and merits. Between 1799 
and 1801 he had published his 
System of Dissection , with his own 
drawings and plates, and had also 
been associated with his brother 
John in an important anatomical 
work. It is to be regretted that we 
have no adequate account of his 
first Edinburgh career. 

When tho first flush of enjoy- 
ment, of seeing the London sights 
and going into London society, had 
passed away, he saw clearly what 
very uphill work his professional 
progress would be, and at times he 
was deeply disheartened. We find 
him saying how * weary ' he is, and 
that, like the prodigal son, he must 
throw himself on his friends again. 
He would pace London streets — 
what Do Quincy calls 4 the stony- 
hearted terraces ' — speculating 
where it might be his fate to 
dwell, and who, in the chances 
of the future, might be his asso- 
ciates. He had only a few good let- 
ters of introduction, but his repu- 
tation had gone before him, and we 
almost at once find him on terms of 
kindly intercourse with some of the 
most eminent men of science of the 
day. Sir Joseph Banks, ‘a very 
kingly figure of an old man,' re 
ceived him at one of his breakfasts, 
and gave him a standing invitation. 
The illustrious Bailey, who always 
made a point of giving the heartiest 
welcome to young men of promise, 
showed him as much friendship and 
hospitality as his immense practice 
would permit. Ho associated with 
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Sir Astley Cooper (who once told 
Bell that it was difficult for & man 
to retire from business who was 
liable to be called upon by 7,000 
members of the profession whom be 
had educated), and he was especially 
familiar with Mr. Abernethy. Bell 
says in his note-book: ‘When I first 
came to London I was a great deal 
with him, and many a moonlight 
night have we wandered over half 
London when Abernethy had no 
other intention than of bidding 
me good night at his own door.’ 
Poor Abernethy would lecture the 
students who loved him against too 
much stimulant, and then invite some 
of them to dinner, where he would 
drink his bottle of port and sleep off 
the effects on the rug. The artists 
recognised and loved Bell. Sir David 
Wilkie, before departing for the 
Holy Land, told him how much his 
art had benefited by his teaching. 
Bell felt he was making way. He 
ventured to take a large, cheap, 
ill-repaired old house in Leicester 
Street, which once belonged to 
Speaker Onslow, though much de- 
pressed for a time by well-grounded 
doubts as to the wisdom of the step. 
Dr. Gibson, an American physician, 
who had been a pupil of Bell’s, in 
his Rambles in Europe has a good 
deal to say about this house. He re- 
ports that Bell's servants left him 
one by one, that the house pupils 
dreaded sleeping in single rooms, 
and that once, * while tossing about 
half asleep, Bell felt his foot seized 
by an ice-cold hand.' The house was 
supposed to be haunted by a beau- 
tiful girl who died whilo engaged 
to be married, and whose body was 
dissected by London surgeons. It 
was moreover the very house where 
the so-called ‘Invisible Girl’ had 
exhibited, and Bell discovered part 
of the machinery belonging to the 
trick. Bell stayed at Onslow House 
for five years, and, inter alia , wrote 
here a charming essay, still un- 
published, A Letter to my Earliest 
Friend on a Method of Drawing . 


The fees began to flow in after a 
pleasant fashion . W e find him writ- 
ing with cheerful glee that the night 
finished with a guinea and the 
morning began with one. 

There is one work of Sir Charles 
Bell’s to which we must especially 
advert, which was published during 
the earlier years of his residence in 
London. This is that delightful 
work the Anatomy of Expression , 
justly a favourite with students of 
anatomy and students of drawing. 
Refused by Beveral publishers, it was 
a book which the author especially 
loved and valued, and sought to 
improve to the very last; and 
although this handsome quarto 
appeals only to a very limited public, 
edition after edition regularly ap- 
pears. To a great extent, Mr. Dar- 
win’s last work includes and sup- 
plements that of Bell. Charles 
Bell’s own sketches are of the most 
masterly kind, and give some of the 
highest examples both of humour 
and of pathos. But he chiefly dedi- 
cated art to the service of anatomy, 
in which his success was very great. 

* I could not have conceived that 
anything could be so perfect and 
beautiful as his wax models,' wrote 
Jeffrey. 1 1 saw one to-day which 
was quite the Apollo Belvedere of 
morbid anatomy.* The letter-press 
of the Anatomy of Expression shows 
how thoroughly Bell deserved the 
hackneyed praise of being an accom- 
plished man. There are many gems 
of criticism of a unique kind. The 
lover of letters will find various 
passages of Virgil, Metastasio. 
Shakespeare, Spenser, <fcc/ illus- 
trated in no Dryasdust manner. 
The range of authors is remarkable, 
and they are quoted in a way that 
evidences perfect familiarity. The 
poet-artist calls in the aid of his 
anatomical science, and demon- 
strates how precisely true to nature 
are the highest delineations of 
genius. To none of his writings did 
Bell more thoroughly address him- 
self eon amore . He takes up some 
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great picture — sap one of Hogarth’s 
— and shows how the artist has 
produced some specific desired effect. 
Again, taking the converse, from 
an analysis of the workings of 
nature he shows what should be 
the true character of art. Many of 
his pages would read like severe 
criticism on much of the mere- 
tricious and inaccurate drawing and 
painting of the human figure at 
the present day. He shows also 
how the highest beauty is not 
sensuous, but essentially exists in 
tho expression. With his love of 
comparative anatomy Bell contrasts 
varieties of expression in man and 
in animals, and states a law of dis- 
similars which may be commended 
to tho attention of those who would 
wish to see tho converse of Mr. 
Darwin’s reasoning. Everyone who 
wishes to study art intelligently 
must work on some such lines as 
Bell has indicatod in his remarkable 
volume. 

Bell would not fail to be highly 
gratified by the praises which many 
artists hastened to give his book, 
and also by the permanent place it 
occupied. But he was determined 
to be a man of science rather 
than artist, and he writes: ‘I 
have often been troubled with the 
perverseness of people attaching 
merit to the drawings of my book, 
and closing their eyes altogether on 
the reasoning.' He became a can- 
didate for tho offico of Professor of 
Anatomy to the Royal Academy, 
and Abernetliy withdrew his candi- 
dature in deference to Bell's supe- 
rior merit. Sir Astley wrote to say 
that he should tell the king that he 
ought not to vote for any other 
person. Bell was unsuccessful, re- 
peatedly unsuccessful ; then, as now, 
public competition by no means 
securing the selection of the best 
man. Still the little red fee-book 
yielded comfortable results, which 
at this time satisfied Bell's humble 
aims, though no larger sum is men- 
tioned than a quarter of what has 


been obtained by some provincial 
practitioners, and in his best days 
his professional income little ex- 
ceeded two thousand a-year. In 
1 8 io the skilful surgeon was him- 
self attacked by scarlatina. Even 
in his delirium he retained his 
habit of scientific observation, and 
there are few passages in medical 
literature more curious than where 
he marks his sensations at the time 
which gave the utmost anxiety to 
his friends. * As to the delirium, it 
was never such as you suppose; 
especially the first nights, it was 
rather agreeable. A painter, with 
a look of self-gratulation, seemed to 
place his piece on an easel ; another, 
with an air of superiority, displaced 
the first, and substituted his own 
style ; a third frowned and terrified 
the last, until, in rapid succession, 
I saw the finest pieces of history, 
the most romantic scenery — ban- 
ditti, ruins, aqueduct. . . . Every 
absurdity of my imagination I ob- 
served to have a distinct origin in 
the impression on the sense. When 
the light was vivid, the candles and 
fire burning bright, the truth of sen- 
sation corrected all aberrations. In 
total darkness, too, I was free of 
false perception ; but in the obscure 
light of the rushlight on that grey 
canvas that seemed to be drawn 
across the vision by the shutting of 
my eyelids, the reflex sensation per- 
petually exhibited the most romantic 
scenes, or the richest ornaments, or 
the gayest festoons of flowers.' 
Various passages might be cited 
from medical biographers, showing 
the care with which medical men 
have analysed and registered tho 
phenomena of their illnesses, but 
none are so vivid and poetical as 
Bell's. 

When he recovered he went 
to Edinburgh to visit his brother 
George. And there he renewed his 
acquaintance with the sister of his 
brother's wife. They became en- 
gaged, and we have some of his 
love letters, which contrast very 
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remarkably with the general run of 
this description of literature, and 
he tells her of all his early struggles 
in London. Next year they were 
married, and he had the happiness 
of taking his wife on their bridal 
tour to the Lakes and to Oxford. 
Then he brought her to the new 
home which he had prepared for 
her and himself in Soho Square. 
So commenced a wedded life that 
proved to be of the rarest felicity. 
* I watch her ever,* he writes to his 
brother, ‘and the animated colour 
in her cheek is sunshine to me.’ 

He now ventured on the great step 
of taking the Medical School in 
Great Windmill Street, connected 
with the Hunters and many other 
illustrious men. ‘Charles did not 
sleep all night,* writes the wife ; ‘ he 
wakened me with “ Oh, May, it will 
be a noble museum.** * Later he 
touched the highest point of his 
professional career in his election to 
be surgeon of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital. Still the money did not 
come in. ‘Everything goes well 
with me but money. I confess to 
you, my dear George, I am sick and 
heavy, and out of heart, at being so 
poor. I have parted with my man- 
servant, and shall not take another 
till toward winter. Let it go no 
further — make confidant of no one 
relating to my matters. There is 
not a creature in the world but 
yourself that can retain a respect- 
able opinion of a poor man.’ 

The school in Windmill Street, be- 
fore the establishment of London 
University and King’s College, de- 
servedly stood very high. Bell was an 
admirable lecturer (though not al- 
ways so punctual as he might have 
been), and his brother-in-law, John 
Shaw, was the best of assistants. 
Bell was a wonderful operator ; his 
right hand had a wondrous cunning 
for delicacy and precision, but he 
suffered intense nervousness before 
undertaking a difficult operation; and 
in lecturing too he was somewhat ner- 
vous ; never more so than when, one 


[January 

day ‘ he descried Ike capacious white 
head, and cold impassible look of 
that sagacious old man Cline.’ 

Military surgery was his special 
forte. Many foreigners of distinc- 
tion came to him; the Emperors 
Alexander and Nicholas sent him 
valuable rings for services rendered 
to Russian generals. In 1809, when 
the remnants of our army, after 
Corunna, landed at Portsmouth, 
Bell set to work at Haslar Hospital 
that he might mature and extend 
hiB knowledge of military surgery. 
He says in a letter : * Each day as 
I awake I still see the long line of 
the sick and lame slowly moving 
from the beach. It seems to have 
no end.* 

When the news of the battle of 
Waterloo came, Bell immediately 
started for the Continent. ‘John, 
how can we let this pass ? * ho 
exclaimed to his brother-in-law, 
who had always been to him as 
another self ; * there is such an oc- 
casion of seeing gunshot wounds 
come to our door, and let us go.’ 
They started with no other pass- 
ports than the surgical instruments 
which the brothers-in-law shook in 
the faces of the officials, and 
which proved sufficient. When 
Bell arrived at Brussels it was 
eleven days after the great battle, and 
only then arrangements were being 
made for the reception of the 
wounded. From Brussels he wrpte 
a letter to his brother, Which the 
latter showed Sir Walter Scott, 
who was so filled with enthusiasm, 
that he at once came over, and 
afterwards wrote Paul's Letters to 
his Kinsfolk . In a letter to his 
friend Leonard Horner, he mentions 
how he worked for thirteen hours 
continuously, knife in hand, until 
his arms dropped powerless through 
his exertions. 

Bell did much to promote the 
surgical knowledge which might 
beuseful in aftertimes. His sketches 
of the wounded were afterwards re- 
produced in water-colours ; many of 
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them are nowflp the College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh j others in 
the University College of London ; 
and seventeen, together with his 
note-book, are at the Royal Hospi- 
tal, Netley. He vividly describes 
the French wounded: ‘Low, ex- 
hausted, beaten % — you would still 
conclude with me that those were 
fellows capable of marching unop- 
posed from the west of Europe to 
the east of Asia. Strong, thick- set, 
hardy veterans, brave spirits and 
unsubdued, they cast their wild 
glance upon you, their black eyes 
and brown cheeks finely contrasted 
with their fresh sheets. From all I 
have seen, or all I have heard of 
their fierceness, their cruelty, and 
bloodthirstiness, I cannot convey to 
you my detestation of -this race of 
trained banditti.’ 

We must now say a few words 
on Bell's great scientific discovery. 
When Abernethy had perused his 
papers on the Nervous System, he 
exclaimed, ‘ What stupid chaps we 
havo all been not to think of tJbis 
before !’ As Dr. Amedeo Pichot 
says, ‘This was almost the egg of 
Columbus over again.’ We find 
him so early as 1807 writing to his 
brother George that he was burning 
as on the edge of a great discovery. 

‘ I consider the organs of the out- 
ward senses as forming a distinct 
class of nerves from the other. I 
trace them to corresponding parts 
of the brain totally distinct from 
the origins of the other.* Motion 
and sensibility being the great 
functions of life, and at the same 
time being perfectly separable in 
idea and in fact, Bell inquired 
how nature could have given them 
one common conductor. Anatomists, • 
by cutting through the trunk of a 
nerve, at once deprived the limb of 
motion and feeling. It was Bell 
who made the great scientific guess 
that what appeared one nerve 
must in reality be a bundle of 
nerves packed and tied together 
for the purpose and convenience of 
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distribution . ‘ But are those single 

nerves really single ? * was his first 
inquiry, that at once went to the 
heart of the matter. He ascer- 
tained by careful dissections that 
the spinal nerves, in appearance 
single, sprang from two roots, and 
were composed of two distinct 
filaments. His fundamental prin- 
ciples are, first, that nerves similar 
in their substance and structures 
differ in endowments and functions 
as in origin ; and, secondly, that the 
nerves owe to their roots in the 
great nervous centres (these being 
the brain, the cerebellum, the me- 
dulla oblongata, and the spinal 
marrow) their respective endow- 
ments — the one motion, the other 
sensation. Sir Charles Bell says : 
‘The key to the system will be 
found in the single proposition, 
that each filament or trunk of 
nervous matter has its peculiar 
endowment independently of the 
others which are bound up along 
with it ; and that it continues to 
have the same endowment through- 
out its whole length. If we select 
the filament of a nerve, and if its 
office bo to convey sensation, that 
power shall belong to it in all its 
course wherever it can be traced ; 
and wherever in the whole course 
of that filament, whether it be in 
the foot, leg, thigh, spine, or brain, 
it may be bruised, or pricked, or 
injured in any way, sensation and 
not motion will result; and per- 
ception arising from the impression 
will be referred to that part of the 
skin when the remote extremity of 
the filament is distributed.* Sir 
Charles Bell, following the example 
of Abernethy, who abhorred vivi- 
section, shrank from the experi- 
ments on the living subject, which 
would fully have verified his con- 
clusions. It would not be correct 
to say that Bell altogether abstained 
from such experiments, but he made 
them as slight as he could, and 
threw them up when he saw they 
must entail intense suffering. His 

u 
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view belonged mainly to ‘ the anti- 
cipations of science ; 9 like Hunter, 
he saw by the force of reason, the 
penetration of genius, the cardinal 
facts which subsequent microscopic 
observation has confirmed. Bell’s 
theory was fully confirmed by the 
experiments of the celebrated French 
physiologist, M. Majendie, who, in 
fact, was very near anticipating 
his discovery. The honour of 
priority, however, clearly belongs 
to Bell. Men of science by common 
consent have given to the principle 
of the distinct functions of the two 
roots of a nerve the name of the 
Lex Belli ana. He complains some- 
what bitterly in the preface to his 
Nervous System of the attempts that 
were made to deprive him of the 
honour of discovery. Muller, the 
German physiologist, says that the 
discovery of the circulation of the 
Wood by Harvey and the discoveries 
of Charles Bell in the nervous 
system are the two grandest that 
have ever been made in physiological 
science. Bell further worked out 
his theory of the 4 Nervous Circle,* 
which led Dr. Marshall Hall to the 
discovery of the ‘ reflex * or * reflec- 
tive ’ functions. Brown- Sequard 
has been one of the best recent 
exponents of Bell’s system. 

We have now before us Bell’s 
quarto work On the Nerves , pub- 
lished in 1830, consisting of his 
papers contributed to the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society , the study 
of which book would be necessary 
for the purpose of comprehending 
the full character of his discovery. 
Before its publication the whole 
subject • of the physiology of the 
nervous system was in a confused 
state. After it all students of the 
subject were obliged to begin de 
novo. So early as 1811 he had 
sketched out his leading ideas in a 
tract printed for private circulation, 

' An Idea of a New Anatomy of the 
Brain, submitted for the Observa- 


tion of the Authfll Friends . 9 The 
chief use of this was that it enabled 
him to vindicate his claim against 
Majendie for priority of discovery. 
The whole controversy became so 
bitter and distasteful to Bell that 
he abstained even from reading the 
pamphlets that were published. 
We have been unable to do more 
than indicate the general nature 
of his discoveries ; if we entered 
into it fully we should also have 
to notice the modifications which 
have subsequently been made by 
scientific men in Bell’s experi- 
ments and conclusion. The whole 
subject may bo easily mastered in 
such a popular work as Dr. J. B. 
Carpenter’s Principles of Human 
Physiology. The late President of 
the British Association remarks 
that it is only in the vertebrata 
that the difference between the 
offer ent and efferent fibres of the 
nerves has been satisfactorily de- 
termined. 4 The merit of this dis- 
covery is almost entirely due to Sir 
C. JBell. He was led to it by a 
chain of reasoning of a highly 
philosophical character ; and though 
his first experiments on the spinal 
nerves were not satisfactory, I10 
virtually determined the respective 
functions of their two roots by ex- 
periments and pathological obser- 
vations upon the cranial nerves 
before any other physiologist came 
into the field.* 1 

Charles Bell was one who* had 
a thorough love of nature. In his 
own phrase he 4 wearied ’ for the 
countiy. When he got out of 
town, was aware of the absence of 
din, felt the fresh breeze, saw tho 
clouds over head and the green 
•grass around, he would ask himself, 

4 What have I got in exchange for 
this ?’ He found, however, that it 
was not enough to get out of 
London. He perceived the neces- 
sity of having some object of in- 
terest, some pursuit, some pastime, 
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when he took his country holi- 
day. 

Charles Bell found his pastime in 
fishing. He rises into a vein of 
pictorial eloquence on the subject 
which would do the highest credit 
to Izaak Walton’s Piscator. ‘ That 
varying darkness of the brown 
rushing waters, the pools, the vales, 
the fantastic trees — go round the 
world, you shall not see these unless 
you have a fishing rod in your hand.' 
Originally he took up fishing ration- 
ally and on principle, as ho said, but 
it became a passion. Indeed, there 
were not wanting criticisms that he 
devoted too much time to the pis- 
catorial art. He was very awkward 
at first, and learned all the delicacies 
of the wrist in his own drawing room 
in the evenings. He seems to have 
become an admirable fisherman. 
Christopher North says, * Now for a 
fish. Let’s show the heaviest 
salmon in the Tweed. Let’s put on 
a bigger and a brighter professor. 
Would that Sir Charles Bell were 
here, who excels in all he tries — 
artist, anatomist, angler of the first 
water ! ’ Bell’s constant notices 
of his fishing show the sense of 
genuine enjoyment. ‘ J have got 
an order for Lord Cowper’s water 
at Panshanger, which is a sweet 
valley with a pretty running water. 
The trout are as large as young 
salmon, and give me great sport. 
These English parks are, as you 
well know, the great ornaments of 
England. They afford solitudes and 
picturesque beauties.’ He even con- 
templated writing a book upon the 
subject which should * please every- 
one.’ On more grounds than one it 
would have been interesting. But 
he subordinates even this amuse- 
ment to the serious purposes of life. 
The whole theory of true recreation 
might be gathered from his example 
ana precepts. ‘If there be any 
best bits in The Hand ,* he writes, 

* they were written after a day of 
comparative retirement and relaxa- 
tion at Panshanger or Chenies. I 


have tasked myself, while throwing 
a line, how I should express myself 
on going to the little inn to tea. It 
is thus that one has the justest and 
fairest views of nature, which I 
believe would never rise into the 
mind of him who has the pressure 
of business upon him, at least such 
business as mine.* With fishing be 
used to combine sketching. He 
made his fishingameans of achieving 
all kinds of useful objects. 1 By 
fishing you contemplate nature ; you 
arc interested in the weather, in the 
winds that blow, in insects, their 
season and their habits and pro- 
pagation; and the fishes are a 
study ; they are timid and voracious ; 
they have their time of rest and of 
activity, and of feeding. Then your 
many faculties are in exercise ; your 
eye acquires a capacity for dislant 
and minute objects ; your hand 
dexterity, your fingers neatness. 
Then in fishing you are brought to 
spots of secluded loveliness. M. 
said to me, “ I do not believe that you 
ever look at the landscape.” “ You 
are mistaken,” said I; “to-day I fell 
flat on my back, and when I looked 
up and saw the rocks, and hanging 
oaks and birchwood, I thought I 
never beheld such enchantment.”* 
In 1831 Bell received the 
Guelphic order of knighthood. ,He 
was one of a scientific baud 
which included Herschel, Babbage, 
Brewster, admitted to the honour. 
Other more important changes in 
his life gradually took effect. The 
school in Windmill Street had had 
its day, but was absorbed in larger 
institutions. Bell had indignantly 
thrown np his Chair of Physiology 
in the London University through 
the difficulties of dealing with 
the Council. He was now without 
public employment, and had to 
depend solely on the practice of 
his profession. In 1835 the Chair 
of Surgery at the University of Edin- 
burgh was offered to him. At the age 
of sixty-three, the process of trans- 
plantation must have been a some- 
B 2 
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what perilous experiment. He, 
indeed, came back to the city of 
his youth, where he would find 
or make many friends, but it was 
covered with new buildings, crowded 
with u now population, * other 
faces, alien minds.* Though liis 
fame stood high, even a great repu- 
tation can rarely penetrate through 
the network of new interests ; 
and as a matter of fact he found 
himself altogether mistaken in the 
estimate he had made of the large 
private practice that would flow to 
him. Yet there were many induce- 
ments to accept the offer — the com- 
parative ease of professional life, 
the nearness to his brother and his 
family, the beautiful neighbourhood 
of the ancient city. He yielded to 
the invitation, but it was not with- 
out a struggle; and after its 
acceptance we find no expressions 
of regret. He left his old London 
home and was able to say, 4 1 leave 
no enemy behind me, and Marion is 
universally beloved.* Sir Henry 
Halford headed his brethren in pre- 
senting him with a splendid testi- 
monial. 

At Edinburgh he was always 
close to a charming country. ‘ In 
forty minutes from the door I am 
in the most beautiful scenes 
imaginable, having an extent of 
river which affords every variety of 
long cast in smooth and deep water, 
the ripple and cascade and deep 
pool ; and then I sit and sketch or 
fish in perfect solitude. God knows 
I am grateful. . . I never lose the 
sense of the comparative rest to my 
weary feet here, compared with 
that slippery position in London, 
where you must run to stand still, 
like the criminal in the treadmilL* 

In 1840 he started for a tour, a 
genuine artist’s tour. He went by 
way of Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Genoa, and Bologna. In all the 
medical schools at these places be 
found that his medical fame had 
preceded him. At Paris he was 
received in a most amusing way by 


MM. Bout and* Petit. When he 
handed in his card, one of the 
doctors said, ‘Ah, Sharley Bell. 
C’est lni-meme!* and the students 
all gathered round, and the ward 
resounded with ‘ Sharley Bell,* — and 
Sir Charles was greatly pleased. 
The eminent Professor, M. Rout, 
dismissed his class without a lecture, 
saying, ‘ Gentlemen, enough for 
to-day, you have seen Charles Bell.* 
Foreign philosophers, who may be 
said most truly to represent the 
judgment of posterity, delighted to 
do honour to Bell. Cuvier, when- 
ever he visited England, came to 
sec Bell and was a correspondent of 
his. When he was dying the 
thought of Bell’s discoveries was 
in his mind, and pointing to the seat 
of his disorder he said, ‘ Ce sont les 
nerfsde la volonte qui sont-malades.* 
Baron Larrey insisted on dining 
with Char-les Bell. Tiedman es- 
teemed it an honour to be his guest. 
Bell, as a thorough artist, especially 
enjoyed his visit to Rome. Sir 
Charles was a thorough artist, and 
many of his art criticisms are well 
worthy of study. He thought how 
he should be able to enrich his book 
on the Anatomy of Expression. It 
need not be said how he went and 
gazed on the spot where his brother 
John was buried. In returning 
from Rome Sir Charles was in the 
steamboat office at Basle. A travel- 
stained gentleman came in hastily. 
‘Are you Sir Charles Bell?' I am 
Dr. Arnold ; we have been tracing 
you for the last three days. Mrs. 
Arnold has been ill, will you come 
and see her.’ Dr. Arnold and Sir 
Charles Bell never met again. Sir 
Charles died in 1842, aged 67, and 
Dr. Arnold in the following June, of 
the same disease. 

Bell had gone into England on 
a vacation tour. From the first, 
however, wo find from his letters 
— those letters which, to our mind, 
are the brightest and sweetest 
in the whole literature of cor- 
respondence — that he complains 
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grievously of spasmodic pains, none 
other, indeed, than the fearful 
angina pectoris . While assisting at 
an operation he was suffering from 
severer pains than his patient. In 
the course of his tour he came to 
Hallow Park, near Worcester. One 
night he felt very ill, but the next 
day he seemed perfectly well. The 
day after that he and his wife 
strolled into the churchyard. There 
he sketched an old yew tree, some 
sheep feeding, the winding Severn, 
and some distant hills. He long 
sat in a shady nook sketching. At 
dinner a medical man who was at 
the table noticed a sudden pallor 
steal over his face, but it disappeared 
so quickly that he fancied lie had 
been mistaken. That evening, in 
the drawing room, after pointing 
out the beauties of Da Vinci’s 
Last Supper, he retired to rest. 
Again an attack came on, but it 
yielded to remedies. Feeling better 
lie had his ‘Evening reading.’ The 
passage of Scripture selected was 
the twenty-third Psalm, and the 
last prayer was the beautiful 
evening collect, for ‘ That peace 
which the world cannot give.’ 
Then he slept soundly, but awoke 
next morning with a severe spasm. 
While his wife was rising to drop 
his laudanum for him, he laid his 
head on her shoulder and thero 
‘rested.’ The circumstances of 
his death were strikingly like 
those of the death of Dr. Arnold, 


which happened so shortly after- 
wards. 

We shall not think it necessary to 
add anything to our brief record of 
a truly noble life. Indeed, the auto- 
biographical volume on which it is 
mainly based, with all its undoubted 
charm and value, has the drawback 
of being of a very fragmentary kind. 
But we think we have Baid enough 
to justify the lofty and affectionate 
estimate with which so many regard 
the memory of Sir Charles Bell. 
It has been his happy lot that the 
works by which he is chiefly known 
will have an abiding and increasing 
influence. His great discovery laid 
the basis of the exact scientific know- 
ledge that will yet be fruitful of heal, 
ing to thousands of sufferers. His 
work On the Hand greatly aids 
man’s knowledge of the marvellous 
mechanism of his own structure, 
while it tends to strengthen the cause 
of virtue and religion in his heart. 

The memory of his great dis- 
covery, the recollection of his elo- 
quent reasoning, are strong upon ns 
as we write. But above all, we 
recall the happy mixture of Bell’s 
character; the cheerful piety, the 
serene wit, the love of science, of 
nature, of man, of God, which, so 
to speak, bring him down from the 
cold heights of intellectual power, 
and bind him to ns with all the 
engaging qualities of a companion 
and a friend. 


P. A.. 
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OPINIONS OP THE CONTEMPORARIES OP THE 
EVANGELISTS AS'TO THE INVISIBLE WORLD. 


F a matter that has so keen a 
stimulus for the curiosity of 
mankind, it is extraordinary that 
we have to go back to the time 
when Arabic was the learned lan- 
guage of Southern Europe, in order 
to find a systematic account of the 
varied opinions, held by the country- 
men of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
as to the invisible world. 

One of the most beautiful pas- 
sages in the voluminous writings of 
Maimonides, the Second Moses, as 
he was not inappropriately called, 
is that in which he details tho dif- 
ferent opinions held, within the pale 
of Jewish orthodoxy, as to the good 
and evil promised and threatened 
by the Law ; the immortality and 
future destiny of the soul ; and the 
reign of the King Messias. With 
this should be read the very different 
explanation given, by the school of 
Alexandria, to the passages relied 
on by the several advocates of the 
five distinct theories designated by 
Maimonides. This we find most 
clearly set forth in the writings of 
Philo. Lastly, in the language of 
the writers of the New Testament, 
we find full and frequent allusions 
to now one, now another, of these 
varied and conflicting views. 

That party amongst the Jews 
which may properly be spoken of 
as the old high church of that com- 
munion, namely the Karaites, rest- 
ing on the unquestioned fact that 
the written Law is silent as to the 
invisible future, held, for that 
reason, that all knowledge of the 
subject was unattainable by man- 
kind. A state of pbilosopbic doubt, 
however, is so intolerable to any 
but the highly educated mind, that 
the Karaite view becomes more 
prominent, in literature, under the 
form of the scoffing questioning, or 
positive denial, of the Sadducees and 
Baitoceans ; who are spoken of by 


the Evangelists as saying that there 
is no resurrection, neither angel nor 
spirit. It was consistent both with 
the more reserved habit of thought 
of the Karaites, and with the most 
zealous sectarian energy of the Sad- 
ducees, to hold and teach, that the 
good promised by the Law was exclu- 
sively temporal. Substantial earthly 
enjoyments ; tho prosperous condi- 
tion of the people of Israel under a 
king of their own race ; the due 
maintenance of the sacrifices and 
rites enjoined by the Law of Moses ; 
the accession of numerous proselytes; 
and the existence of the kingdom 
of Israel as the envy and admiration 
of the world, and the terror and 
scourge of its enemies ; were the out- 
come of the furthest glance into 
the future that was considered 
feasible by that grave and ancient 
party, which limited to the narrowest 
possible extent their acceptance of 
the authority of the Oral Law. It 
was as asserting the supremacy of 
the Pentateuch, and underrating 
the traditions, or at all events the 
later traditions, embalmed in the 
Mishna, that this great party was 
bound together ; the views as to the 
future life being a deduction from 
this prime doctrine, rather than, at 
all events at first, a definite dogma. 

Tho view most radically opposed 
to the doubt of the Karaite party, 
was that which reduced the dif-* 
ference between the visible and in- 
visible world to a question of 
locality. This idea would naturally 
be most prevalent amongst the most 
uneducated Jews. It is also that 
in which they were, on the whole, 
the most in accordance with other 
nations. This view is most dis- 
tinctly expressed in the parable of 
Dives and of Lazarus, addressed, in 
their own language, to those who 
regarded Paradiseand Sheolas actual 
localities, to which the dead were 
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remitted immediately after death ; 
and in which their existence, except 
in the unmingled character of its 
pleasures or its pains, does not 
appear to be very intelligibly dif- 
ferent from that on earth. 

Removed alike from the silence 
of the Karaite, and from the intense 
realisation, by the more ignorant de- 
votee, of the unseen world, was the 
semi-classic view of Philo, which 
finds expression in one of the most 
beautiful passages of the most elo- 
quent writer in the New Testament. 
With Philo, death itself was the 
anastasis, or upstanding, of the 
immortal principle from the body. 
The spirits of the departed hover 
in the air around us. Angels, de- 
mons, souls, Philo says, are only 
other names for the same things — for 
these aerial hovering beings. Such, 
beyond doubt, is the idea conveyed 
by the stirring words, * We also are 
compassed about by so great a cloud 
of witnesses,’ which directly fol- 
low the enumeration of the chief 
departed worthies of the Jewish 
history. 

The thought of a future re-in- 
carnation of the departed soul — 
that thought which reared the py- 
ramids of Egypt, and which has 
not only been the origin of the 
practice of embalming ; but is indi- 
cated, by the kneeling position in 
which skeletons are found, to have 
been held by tho cromlech-build- 
ers of pre-historic times — is to a 
certain extent independent of the 
ideas entertained as to tho imme- 
diate future of the spirit. The 
Karaite neither affirmed nor denied 
such an expectation. The Sadducee 
questioned, or even denied, it. It 
was, however, fully in accordance 
with the opinions of the Alexandrian 
Jews. It is not clear how a belief 
in a future resurrection, or in the 
appearance of ghosts, could be re- 
conciled with the opinion of the 
relegation of the departed to Para- 
dise or to Sheol. But the cynical 
phrase, credo quia impossible, must 


be remembered, as a warning to 
those who argue that any opinions 
entertained by any class of people 
could not have been simply because 
they are self-contradictory. 

The remaining schools, or forms 
of opinion, as to the future world, 
which divided the contemporaries 
of the Evangelists, were so blended 
with the expectations entertained 
of the reign of the King Messias, 
that it is necessary, in describing 
them, to refer to the subject; al- 
though it is one not properly to 
bo comprehended without a distinct 
and special study. 

Thus we find that a class of peo- 
ple existed who, while agreeing 
w ith the Karaites and Sadducees in 
their estimation of the good of the 
Law as earthly and temporal, yet 
expected that such changes would 
occur in the physical climate and 
fertility of earth, as well as in the 
constitution of the devout Jews, as 
to convert Palestine into a sort of 
fairy land, or literal heaven on 
earth. These were to be the days 
of the dominion of the King Messias ; 
who, prolonging his reign to an 
extreme old age, was then to be 
succeeded by his son, and so on for 
an endless dynasty. Human life 
was to be prodigiously lengthened ; 
all sources of human enjoyment 
were to bo intensified in their acti- 
vity ; the chosen race was to be as 
prolific as the heart could desire ; 
earth was to bring forth new 
fruits, with all the savour of ready 
cooked dishes of the most exquisite 
taste ; w T ine, and oil, and milk were 
to flow in literal fountains; the 
lion was to lie down with the lamb ; 
and all the magnificent imagery 
of Hebrew poetry was to receive 
a literal accomplishment. 

A fifth group of doctors agreed 
in these last described views, with 
the sole difference that they con- 
sidered that this blessed state w r ould 
not arrive until after the resurrec- 
tion ; and would thus only be entered 
by the grave and gate of death. In 
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this view there was the advantage, 
that it allowed those who held it to 
expect endless immortality for the 
Anointed King and for his people ; 
instead of the protracted old age 
to which the former theory, also 
based on direct expressions of the 
prophets, limited this happy exist- 
ence. In the one case, fnoreover, 
it might be thought that a sense 
of the very different condition of 
other nations would enhance the 
satisfaction of the blessed Jew. But 
if the reign of the Anointed King 
were to be deferred until after the 
resurrection, the whole earth would 
be thereafter filled with the teeming 
progeny of the Hebrew race. For 
it was the most received opinion, 
that the wicked, that is to say, 
those who were not Jews, were 
of the same nature as the in- 
ferior animals, and did not pos- 
sess immortal souls. This opinion 
must have received powerful 
confirmation from the provisions 
of the Law as to the defilement 
caused by contact with the re- 
mains of the dead. So terrible 
was the pollution, that it could 
even be incurred, as it was 
called, by pressure. That is to 
say, that if a rope, passing over 
a pulley, were attached to a basket, 
containing even a fragment of the 
bone of a dead Jew no larger than 
an olive, the Jew who should raise 
the basket by pulling the rope was 
technically polluted thereby ; and 
had to undergo a prescribed purifi- 
cation. But the dead body of a 
heathen no more polluted, even by 
actual contact, than did that, the 
Halacha taught, of a jackass. 

Lastly, Maimonides speaks of a 
class of teachers who combined all 
the other views. Of course from 
these must be excluded the positive 
disbelief of the Sadducees. But the 
belief in the temporal welfare, pro- 
mised as the good of the Jew, was 
not irreconcileable with that of the 
reign of Messias, either in a trans- 
formed Holy Land, or after the 


resurrection. This olass of opinions 
is most fully illustrated by the 
writings of St. Paul ; who combines 
the expectation of the visible advent 
of the Messias, in the Ihen existing 
state of Palestine, with that of the 
resurrection, and of the continuance 
of His reign after that change. In 
this the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
is more definite than Maimonides ; 
describing the coming of the saints 
in the clouds, and the catching up 
of the Apostle and his followers, yet 
alive, to meet them in the air — 
change passing over them in some 
way equivalent to that attained, by 
the earlier saints, only through 
death and resurrection. The pas- 
sages alluded to by the Apostle in 
support of this expectation are 
those on which the same belief was 
grounded by this class of his con- 
temporaries ; while they were differ- 
ently explained, as compared with 
other parts of the Scripture, by 
the advocates of the other theories. 
Nor should it be forgotten that 
Jesus Himself, in arguing against 
the Sadducees, quotes no direct sen- 
tence of the Law ; but only argues, 
by inference from a single expres- 
sion, that the Sadducees greatly 
erred . The language of the Temple 
liturgy, in the prayers for the new 
year, was probably present in the 
thoughts both of the Teacher and 
of His hearers ; as the inference as to 
the continued existence of the patri- 
archs is much more forcible, from the 
detached reference therein made to 
the object of the worship of the fore- 
fathers of the Jewish people, than 
is that of the book of Exodus. 

In the parables recorded by the 
Evangelists we find beautiful ex- 
amples of that wisest method of 
teaching, which addresses each 
auditor in his own language, and 
draws the appropriate lesson from 
his own convictions. No mode of 
controversy, no attempt to convey 
new ideas to the mind, or to contra- 
dict or eliminate old habits of 
thought, is comparable, for true 
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wisdom and for practical force, to 
the light that shines forth from the 
parable. Such an expression as, 
‘without a parable spake He not 
unto them/ becomes intelligible 
from this point of view As His 
language is recorded by the Synoptic 
Evangelists, Jesus carefully avoided, 
in His public teaching, either direct 
opposition to the views of His 
hearers, or the announcement of 
any doctrine which they were likely, 
as a mass, to oppose. The denun- 
ciation of hypocritical pretexts, or 
of attempts to stretch the require- 
ments of the Law beyond the exist- 
ing ordinances of the Senate, form 
no exception to this rule. For, on 
these points, controversy was rife ; 
and the opposition of Jesus to the 
strained views of the Pharisees, 
found a ready echo in the hearts of 
the majority of His hearers, whom 
those extreme views tended sorely 
to humiliate. 

Thus, as before remarked, in the 
Parable of Dives and Lazarus is 
contained a direct and memorable 
monition, not lightly to bo forgot- 
ten, addressed, in their own lan- 
guage, to those who held the straitest 
Jewish doctrine as to the invisible 
world. In the Parable of tho Sheep 
and the Goats, the class who be- 
lieves that the reign of the King 
Messias was not to be expected 
until after the resurrection, is ad- 
dressed with equal singleness of 
speech. No student can properly 
regard one parable as inconsistent 
with the other ; distinct, and even 
opposed, as are the views of tho 
invisible world which they respec- 
tively assume. For that the actual 
teaching — the dogma of the parable 
— is not bound to the particular 
form which it there assumes, is the 
very gist and excellence of that un- 
rivalled method of tuition. Atten- 
tion to the prescribed duties of 
religion, is tho lesson common to 
both tho parables in question ; and 


neither of the opposite Jewish doc- 
trines, in one instance of , tho alter- 
nation of good and evil lather as 
matter of fact than of desert ; and 
in the other of the purchase of 
future welfare by the good deeds 
of this life ; although patent on the 
surface of the parables, can be said 
to be the direct dogmatic assertion 
of tho Teacher. To those who held 
that paradise was a just compen- 
sation for evil endured in this life ; 
and to those who held that it was 
the measured recompense of exact 
fulfilment of the Law, especially 
with regard to wnTks of charity; 
the exhortation of the Teacher was 
equally applicable and acceptable. 
Such would not have been the case 
if He had attempted to correct their 
theoretical opinions before reading 
them His parabolic lesson. 

The references made by the wri- 
ters of the New Testament to the 
various shades of contemporary 
opinion as to the invisible and the 
future world, are numerous and dis- 
tinct, and are contained in many 
passages which are only to be 
clearly understood by those who 
are acquainted with these different 
tenets. During the period of the 
teaching of Jesus Himself, there 
is reason to suppose that many of 
His followers were of the sect of 
the Sadducees. The condemnation 
so distinctly expressed of those 
enhancements of the rules of techni- 
cal purity, for which the Pharisees 
were endeavouring to obtain the 
sanction of the Sanhedrin (in which 
effort they finally succeeded), must 
have been grateful to the Karaite 
and Sadducee doctors. The most 
distinct expression of the Sadducee 
doctrine, as to the temporal cha- 
racter of the reign of the Anointed 
King, is to be found in the phrase 
‘ they thought that the Kingdom of 
God should immediately appear / 1 
The wife of Zebedee besought the 
chief places of rule in the King- 


Luke xix. n. 
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dom for her sons. The reward of 
those who left all to follow their 
master is described by the third 
Evangelist, as promised in this life. 9 
There is a connection so close, that 

between the central idea of the 
teaching of Jesus, to the effect that 
He was the rightful Heir of the 
line of David, and that the Hope 
of Israel was to be fulfilled in His per- 
son, unless that hope were rejected 
by the nation ; and the belief in the 
strictly temporal character of that 
hope. While the Synoptic Evan- 
gelists narrate no distinct assertion 
of Jesus, on this point, until He was 
adjured by the high priest, after 
the formula which no Jew could 
disregard; the whole narrative is 
instinct with the thought that that 
claim ought to have been univer- 
sally acknowledged. The term 

* Son of Man 1 occurs, as applied to 
an expected restorer of the welfare 
of Israel, in the 8oth Psalm ; 3 and 
the Targum explains the term by 
the phrase the King Messias. When 
asked towards the close of His pub- 
lic life when the Kingdom of God 
should come, Jesus replied that it 
was not as a matter of expectation 
that it was to be regarded. Even 
then was it among them. 4 Re- 
peated references to the unexpected 
or unobserved character of the com- 
ing of the expected kingdom, accord 
with this more positive utterance. 
That the establishment of a tem- 
poral reign, under the rule of the 
Son of David, was offered to the 
Jews, is a view no way inconsistent 
with the prediction that the over- 
throw of the nation should follow 
on their rejection of their Prince. 
Thus it is not to be wondered at 
that those references, in the unsup- 
pressed passages of the Mislina, 
which point most distinctly to the 
early Christians, use the term 

* Galilean Sadducees.’ That the 


Sadducee party remained distinct, 
even amongst the Christian Jews, 
is repeatedly indicated by St. Paul, 
who strove against them no less 
earnestly in his Epistles, than 
when brought before the San- 
hedrin ; which ho divided by an 
appeal to the party spirit of the 
Pharisees, ‘ How say some among 
you that there is no resurrection ?’ 6 
From such passages as ‘who con- 
cerning the truth have erred, say- 
ing that the resurrection now has 
passed * 6 — ‘ not to he swiftly shaken 
as that the day of Christ has been * 7 
— it is amply evident that the opinion 
that, the good of the Law, and the 
promise to the upright, were tem- 
poral blessings, to arrive in the 
natural order of things, and un- 
heralded by any great catastrophe, 
was held by a certain number of the 
Christian Church down to the latest 
time indicated by tho New Testa- 
ment. 

To that view which, in being ex- 
clusively spiritual, was most directly 
opposed to the expectation of a 
temporal prosperity, we have already 
referred, as being most distinctly 
stated by Philo; and most beauti- 
fully expressed by the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, throughout 
which eloquent treatise the allegor- 
ising spirit of the Alexandrian 
school is most distinctly visible. 
This view of tho anastasis appears 
to be taken in the reply to tho 
question of the Sadducees as to the 
wife of seven husbands. * In tho 
anastasis they neither wed nor are 
wedded, but as angels of God in 
heaven they are.’ 8 The present 
tense is here used, as it is by Philo ; 
and the comparison of this with 
the previously cited passages shows 
that a distinction was drawn by the 
Evangelist between the resurrec- 
tion and the reign of the King 
Messias. Thus the temporal charac- 
ter of the latter might bo held by 


s Vs. lxxx. 17. 4 Luke xvii. 21, iibs vpuv. 

6 2 Tim. ii. 18. * 2 Thess. ii. 2. • Luko xx. 36. 


8 Luke xviii. 30. 
* 1 Cor. xv. 12. 
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those who opposed the grosser doc- 
trine of the Sadducees as to the 
future, or the invisible world. 

Of the twenty-four parables re- 
corded by the Evangelists, fourteen 
distinctly refer to the expectation of 
the kingdom of God, regarded from 
different points of view. Of these 
we have already cited the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus, in which 
Paradise and Hades are referred to 
as existing localities. The parable 
of the Watchful Servant, and that 
of the Ten Virgins, teach the doc- 
trine of the unexpected moment at 
which the Kingdom of God was to 
commence ; and that of the Grain 
of Mustard Seed and the Leaven 
speak of its quiet and imperceptible 
spread. The parables of the Hidden 
Treasure and the Goodly Pearl con- 
voy the idea that those whose eyes 
were open to the fact that the day 
of the Messias had actually arrived, 
were in possession of a great and 
important truth, as yet unperceived 
by the world at large. The parable 
of the Ileir of the Vineyard is the 
complement of this teaching ; indi- 
cating the danger incurred by the 
rejection of the claims of Jesus to 
be regarded as the Christ. But the 
parables of the Net, of the Wheat 
and the Tares, and of the Sheep 
and the Goats, are expressed in 
terms accordant with that view, 
which postponed the advent of the 
King Messias, and the commence- 
ment of His kingdom, until after 
the resurrection of the dead ; not 
in the sense in which that term is 
used by Philo, but regarded as a 
great general physical change. The 
parables of tho Great Supper, and 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard, 
refer to the selection, or discrimina- 
tion between * thoso found worthy 
to obtain that ago 9 and the resur- 
rection of the dead,’ and those who 
were not tho 4 sons of the resurrec- 
tion.’ The last of the parables in 
which distinct reference is made to 


the doctrine of the Kingdom of 
God, is that of the Two Talents, in 
which the doctrine of proportionate 
reward for good actions in this life 
is inculcated, but the scene and 
time of the recompense is not dis- 
tinctly indicated ; although the 
temporal character of the promised 
good is the view most in accordance 
with the language employed. 

The expectation of a glorious 
kingdom, to be founded literally on 
earth, with its royal seat at Jeru- 
salem; during the days of which 
unusual felicity should abound, the 
earth should bring forth new 
produce, and Palestine should be- 
come a heaven upon earth ; although 
no great physical convulsion should 
have occurred, and the resurrection 
of the dead should be yet in the 
future (which is the second of the 
classes of opinion described by 
Maimonides, and the fourth in the 
order we have adopted) is tho idea 
which is clothed in the beautiful 
language of the Apocalypse. The 
dimensions there given of the New 
Jerusalem are exactly a hundred 
fold those ascribed by Herodotus 
to the area of Babylon ; which 
magnificent city is also recalled to 
mind by the river flowing through 
the midst, and by the trees on 
either side of its course. If this 
separate vision be identified with 
the reign of the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, it was to en- 
dure for a thousand years, following 
on, or rather being, the first resur- 
rection ; but to be followed by a 
second, or general resurrection of 
all the dead, which was to be pre- 
ceded by the loosing of Satan, and 
the assault, by all the nations of 
the earth, on the camp of the saints 
and tho beloved city. In this grand 
imagery is found a proposed re- 
conciliation of the contrary views 
of the two schools, the one of 
which dated the commencement of 
tho reign of the Anointed King 


• Luke xx. 35. 
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before, and the other after the 
resurrection. Another mode of 
reconciling these two different in- 
terpretations of the allusions of the 
later prophets is given by the 
Apostle Paul, which he, in the mode 
in which the learned Jews of his timo 
supported their several opinions, 
states that ‘we read in the word 
of the Lord ;’ 10 to the effect that 
those alive at the advent of the 
Messias should be caught up in the 
clouds to meet the first risen dead. 

1 Thy dead men shall live, with my 
dead body shall they arise. Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in the dust/ 11 
is one of the passages cited. The 
Lord ‘ shall give a shout, as they 
that tread the grapes, against all 
the inhabitants of the earth,’ 12 is 
another. ‘ The great trumpet shall 
be blown,’ is a third ; 13 and was one 
of those quotations most relied on by 
the advocates of a temporal king- 
dom. But the most distinct and 
detailed prophecy is to be found in 
the fourteenth chapter of Zechariah, 
which is the portion of the Jewish 
Scriptures that, perhaps more than 
any other single cause, contributed 
to the obstinate defence of the city 
of Jerusalem against the enclosing 
army of Titus. Unless it be held 
that the unusually definite predic- 
tions of this book were fulfilled by 
the capture of Akra by the Greek 
king, and by its subsequent recovery 
by Simon Maccabeus ; it seems to 
be impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the writer comes under 
the condition which the Law laid 
down as distinguishing the false 
from the true prophet — namely, the 
prediction of good which did not 
come to pass. 

The general belief of the Jews 
as to the existence and functions of 
spiritual beings,, other than the 
souls of the departed, underwent a 
material change under the influence 
of the captivity at Babylon, when 
the people were first brought into 


close contact with the Oriental 
dualism. Tholanguago of the New 
Testament writers on this subject 
contrasts forcibly with the silence 
of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and at 
the same time is but a faint reflec- 
tion of the prevailing credence of 
the time. No word occurs in the 
Old Testament which is equivalent 
to angel, in our present sense of the 
term, nor indeed, for that matter, is 
the Greek language more distinct. 
The Latin angchi s*, which is the 
Greek work transformed, is a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Melach, which 
means a messenger. The phrase ‘ a 
Divine messenger ’ may have any 
interpretation, from a dream to a 
human being. Tho Rabbinical 
writers have endeavoured to supply 
this absence of a definite term, by 
attaching the sense of supernatural 
powers to different expressions found 
in the Bible. These include the 
Elohim and the Beni Elohim of the 
Book of Genesis ; the cherubim and 
seraphim of Moses and Isaiah ; tho 
Heuth, or living creatures, and tho 
Oplianim, or wheels, of Ezekiel ; 
the Arelim, or Powers, the Ilesh- 
emelim, or scintillating flames, the 
Melacliim, or messenger spirits, and 
the Aisliim, which is merely the word 
signifying men, when applied as it 
is to the visitant of Mauoali. To 
these we may add the Kursautli, or 
Thronrs, who are spoken of in 
Midrasli as an order of angelic in- 
telligence. 

The book Zahar and the other 
Cabbalistic writings supply us with 
a score of words applied as proper 
names to distinct angels. Amongst 
these are the four archangels who 
support the throne of God, Gabriel, 
in front, Michael on tho right, Uriel 
on the left, and Raphael behind. 
Suriel is called the prince of the 
Divine Presence. Metatron is sy- 
nonymous with the Log os , or the 
power intermediate between the 
Divine Conception and the Divine 


** 1 Tliess. iv. 15. 


11 Is. xxvi. 19. 


n Jer. xxv. 30. 


*• Is. xxvii. 13. 
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Writing, or the animal and mate 
rial creation. Duma, or Dumoli, 
is the Angel of Silence and of Death. 
Gedrezial is the prince of the East ; 
the name being taken from that of 
a star. There are the prefects of 
the waters ; of hail ; of bread, and 
other fruits ; and of travel and voy- 
age. Usiel and Samchasai were 
tho lovers of the daughters of in on, 
and the fathers of the giants. 

The darkest form in this Oriental 
hierarchy is that of Samiel ; who 
is at one time spoken of as the 
angel of death, and at another as 
the prince of the air, and the king 
of demons, and corresponds to the 
magician Aliriman. The Book 
Sr ha air ora identifies this malignant 
spirit with the serpent who sedueed 
Eve ; and three passages in tho 
Apocalypse 14 echo the language of 
the Cabbalistic writers, attributing 
to the sain (3 impersonation the names 
of Apollon, Abaddon, the dragon, 
the old serpent, the devil, and 
Satan. 

In the Hebrew Bible the last- 
mentioned word is never used as a 
proper name, although it occurs 
both as a noun and as a verb, some 
thirty times. In more than 300 
places, the idea of an enemy, an 
assailant, or an accuser, is conveyed 
by seven different words, of which 
that which we have converted into 
1 Satan * is jone. In the Mishna, this 
word is used in the sense of thief, 
as it is in Arabia at the present 
day. In the Septuagint, it is repre- 
sented by words conveying the 
meaning of opposer, evil counsellor, 
or downcastor; with the sole excep- 
tion of the eleventh chapter of the 
First Book of Kings, where first 
Hadad, and then Rezon, is described 
as a Satan to Solomon. Saint Je- 
rome uses in this place, as in most 
others, the word adversum , in 
other cases he writes detrahentes. 
In four places only he transliterates 


the Hebrew word. These are in 
the Book of Kings ( 1 . v. 4), where 
tho authorised version has the word 
adversary ; in the Book of Chroni- 
cles (1, xxi. 1.), where tho English 
translators have followed the Vul- 
gate; in the Book of Job, in thir- 
teen places ; and in the Prophecy of 
Zechariah, in three. 

In the two last cited books, the 
word has the article prefixed, and 
is translated accordingly by the 
Septuagint. 15 In Zechariah it also 
is used as a verb : ‘ And the accuser 
standing at his side to accuse 
him.* Neither the Divine name, 
nor that of either of the twenty 
local gods or demons mentioned 
in the Old Testament occurs (with 
one exception) with the article pre- 
fixed ; and there can be no justifi- 
cation for the caprice which, by 
transliterating the word in some, 
places, and not in others, has given 
us a proper name which does not 
truly exist in the Hebrew. In the 
Book of Job, the accuser is found 
amongst the Beni Eloliim ; in that 
of Zechariah he stands before the 
Divine presence. The identification 
of this minister of divine rebuke 
with the Samiel of the later writers, 
is a view posterior to the close of 
the Hebrew canon. 

We cannot speak with such exact- 
itude, as to date, in reference to 
the introduction of the magi an 
view of demons and angels into 
the Jewish creed, as it is possible 
to do in the case of the succes- 
sive additions made by the Sanhe- 
drin to the Law as it stood in 
the time of Ezra. The sombre ob- 
scurity of the Cabbalistic writings 
does not attach the several dog- 
mas to the name of individual 
teachers, as is the case in the Mish- 
na. Our earliest distinct proof of 
the acceptance of the doctrines of 
the Menistanites, is to be found 
in the Book of Tobit ; which there is 


14 Jtcv. ix. 1 1, xii. 9, xx. 2 : &vri*unwos once, Mf$ov\os twice, Siafi 6 \ov or titafi&Wuv 
repeatedly. 14 6 $1 dfiokas. 
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some reason for supposing to be could exorcise. They wore there- 
anterior to the Grecian conquest of fore sent for that purpose, at great 
Asia. It dates, at all events, dur- cost, into Asia, and the queen re- 
ing the time of the second temple, covered on their approach. The 
and 200 B.c. is the latest date con- Agada, or poetical part oF the 
jecturally assigned to it . 16 In this Talmud, is full of tales of ghosts 
book the demon Asmodeus is in- and of demons, which show how firm 
troduced in a somewhat subordinate a hold a belief of this nature had 
capacity, and Raphael is mentioned obtained of the popular spirit, not- 
after the Persian, and not after the withstanding the opposition of the 
later Jewish, views, as one of seven Karaites and Sadducees. 
principal angels, instead of as one That the language of tho Gospels 
of four. In the Gemara to tho and Epistles is tinged, however un- 
tract Gittin, Asmodeus is called the consciously to the writers, by tho 
prince of the demons, and is identified tenets of the particular sect or school 
with Abaddon or Apollyon. Ho to which each belonged, is a fact 
was the spirit who was controlled that cannot be doubted by any one 
by Solomon ; and from whom the who carefully compares those pas- 
wise king obtained the worm sages which admit of tho investi- 
Schamir, that polished the stones of gation. In the Gospel of Matthew 
the Temple. everything is regarded from an ox- 

The idea of demoniacal posses- clusively Jewish standpoint, al- 
sion, although one that received though it is that of the Jew highly 
unwonted development under the educated in his own special national 
prevalence of the Meliistanite doc- learning. In that of Luke, a greal er 
trine, is as old as that of Divine breadth of view in all that re garded 
inspiration, to which, indeed, it the Samaritans or the Heathen is 
forms the complement. Thus, when evident, and the language is clothed 
the Spirit of God departed from with an almost classical elegance of 
Saul, an evil spirit troubled him. diction. At the same time the 
The difficulty of discerning spirits, tenets expressed, as to Jewish mat- 
mentioned by St. Paul, and admitted ters, are of a far narrower and less 
as almost insoluble by the Catholic philosophic nature than are those 
Church, is distinctly mentioned in of the first Gospel. The eornbiim- 
the Book of Kings and by tho Pro- tion is just that which might be ex- 
phet Jeremiah. It is recognised in pected in tho writings of one edu- 
tho Pentateuch in the special provi- cated by a Grecian father and a 
sions made, that no sign or wonder, Jewish mother. Perhaps the mr>st 
not even the fact of the fulfilment striking example of this dilforence 
of a prophecy given by him, was of tenet is to be found in the two 
to save the life of any prophet who accounts given of the rewards to bo 
led the people to idolatry. In the expected by the followers of Jesus, 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, not long In their corresponding accounts 
since, Brugsch has read the legend of the same incident, the first 
of a princess, the daughter of a Evangelist says that this recom- 
Pharaoh, who married an Eastern pense is to be 4 in the new life ;* 
king, and who was subsequently the third says ‘in this present 
vexed bv ihe possession of a malig- time / 17 The essentially different 
nant spirit, whom nothing but the ideas thus conveyed depend on the 
presence of the sacred animals assumption, in the one case, that 


*• Prom the reference to Hainan this book must have been written after the time of 
Xerxes; hut there is no allusion to the Greek conquest We thus approach tho date 
of Nehemiah. ir Cf. Matt. xix. 28 ; Luke xxiii. 30. 
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the reign of the Anointed King was 
to follow the resurrection ; in the 
other, that it was to precede that 
event. 

Again, we find a notable difference 
in the manner in which the com- 
munication of the Divine will is 
ordinarily spoken of by the two 
Evangelists. In St. Luke the mes- 
senger is an angel, when in St. 
Matthew it is a dream. Not that dif- 
ferent accounts are given, of the 
same occurrence, by the two writers ; 
but that each, in the early portion 
of his narrative, refers exclusively 
to the one or the other mode of 
illumination. The appearance of 
angels, in the first Gospel, is rare, 
shadowy, and sublime. After the 
mysterious forty days in the desert, 
angels come and minister to 
Jesus. At the resurrection there is 
a great earthquake, for the angel of 
the Lord descends from heaven, 
witli a countenance like lightning, 
and raiment white as snow,, and the 
guards quake and become as dead 
in their terror. In the third Gospel 
these celestial visitants are neither 
few nor appalling. Thoy arc spoken 
of simply, in one place, as men in 
shining garments. No less than 
seven of these visits occur in the 
course of this narrative ; and to the 
account of the descent of the Spirit 
at the baptism of Jesus, Luke adds 
the words ‘in bodily form.’ The 
occasion when, on a journey to 
Jerusalem, Jesus sent angels before 
him is excluded from the above list 
by the English translators ; al- 
though no reason can be adduced 
for the arbitrary translation of the 
word, in that passage, in a manner 
different from that employed in 
every other instance. The heavenly 
visitants, in this stirring and im- 
posing narrative, mingle far more 
frequently and indistinguishably 
with mankind than they do in the 
Hebrew Gospel. 

On the other hand, the Jewish 


belief in dreams, which is so strik- 
ingly brought forward by the cano- 
nical writers, from the Book of 
Genesis to that of Daniel, and which 
is illustrated in such minute detail 
in the Ghemara to the first treatise 
of the Mishna, plays a highly im- 
portant part in the firBt Gospel. 
The movements of Joseph, on 
critical occasions, are five times 
regulated by dreams ; and tho wife 
of Pilate is as powerfully affected 
by tho same agency as Calpumia 
had been seventy-three years be- 
fore. The Divine message conveyed 
by the dream is accepted by the 
Evangelist with a grand simplicity, 
which recalls the account of the 
mission of the dream in the second 
Iliad. To the pious and learned 
Jew, the addition of the * words in a 
dream * in no way qualified the state- 
ment, ‘the angel of the Lord ap- 
peared.' The single place where, 
in the first Gospel, we find an expres- 
sion of the full and ready accept- 
ance of what may be called the 
objectively supernatural, which is 
so constant in the third, is that 
whicli says that * many bodies of 
the saints who slept arose, and went 
into the Holy City, and were seen 
of many.* 

It is not within the scope of the 
present paper, to attempt to elicit 
the doctrines of the writers of the 
New Testament as to the invisible 
world. That is rather the task of 
the professed student of the subject. 
But when the distinct and contra- 
dictory views which each of the 
great Jewish doctors drew, as he 
believed, from what he ‘ read in tho 
word of the Lord/ are rightly com- 
prehended, it becomes perfectly 
clear that all those varying views 
are, to some extent, reflected in the 
imagery of the parables ; and tinge 
the characteristic language of the 
several authors, of the Gospels, the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
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CONTRASTS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 
IV. ON THE STABILITY OF CIVILISATION. 


T O a reader of history nothing is tion — in law and learning, morals, 
so painful as the destruction of science, and religion — are so pre- 
the works of peace by the violence cions, that without them life would 
of war, especially when the destroyer seem to us insupportable. What 
is a ruder and more barbarous we most desire is, continuous pro- 
power. Most of all is this terrible gress; if slow, yet sure; so that 
when the destruction is not confined each age may bequeath to the next 
to one nation, but spreads equably 4 a better and a bonnier world.' 
over a great continent, so as to If progress be unbroken by convul- 
entail an age of new barbarism in sion, safe against barbarism, not to 
which science is forgotten and art be undermined by tyranny, we shall 
is marred. In Europe we look back not much murmur at its slowness. 


upon, not a mere century of such 
degeneracy, but a period which may 
count as a millennium, interposed 
between two civilisations. In Asia 
also it is truly melancholy to one 
who travels through Turkey or Per- 
sia, to find ruins of stately buildings, 
huge quarried stones, or fragments 
of beautifully enamelled marble, 
amid unsightly petty villages ; or 
immense systems of irrigation all 
destroyed, and, in consequence, 
drought aud desert, or thin inhabit- 
ants, and miserable partial cultiva- 
tion, where once was thriving and 
abundant population. Egypt and 
India likewise were formerly in a 
far higher state of power and opu- 
lence than now: there also great 
works were once executed, attesting 
and maintaining national well-being, 
which now are in decay or ruin ; so 
that all the culture attained by man 
seems to have been, at least once, 
temporarily wrecked, and in large 
parte of the East is not vet fully 
recovered. Naturally then the 
thought is forced on one, May 
possibly this happen again F If 
not, this (in continuation of three 
previous articles) would be a re- 
markable contrast of our modem to 
the ancient state ; namely, if their 
civilisation was unstable, and ours 


knowing, as we do, that great 
masses cannot change rapidly, and 
that custom makes a thousand hard- 
ships seem natural and reasonable 
to the less favoured part of society, 
which those on whom fortune lias 
smiled regard as a sad marring of 
life. If no second wreck of arts and 
organisation be within credibility, 
this may be deemed the greatest of 
all contrasts between the new and 
the old; but scarcely can such a 
contrast depend on a single cause. 
In order to examine the question 
fundamentally, it is requisite both 
to detail the occasions of the past 
destructions, as known to us in his- 
tory ; and to analyse more closely 
what we mean by civilisation. 

Civilisation, as popularly under- 
stood, demands not only the quali- 
ties of mind which fit men for the 
duties of citizens — which are its 
proper essential meaning — but also 
various mechanical arts, which con- 
duce to save labour and aid inter- 
change of thought, or add to the 
knowledge which is power. Be- 
cause fresh and fresh mechanical 
and chemical inventions are a great 
boast to the last four centuries, we 
are t apt to think chiefly of these 
things as civilisation, and to connt 
all men barbarians who are without 


has won stability. Most melan- them. Yet our men of science tell 
eholy is the thought that the world ns that the applications of science to 
passes, through cycles of prosperity art now advance with increased ra- 
and min, ever coming back into its pidity in each generation ; according 
old positions. The fruits of civilisa- to which, every nation may regard 
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its own state three centuries before 
as barbarous, if one esteem this 
outward machinery to be the test 
of civilisation. Oil the opposite 
side, if we avow that civilisation is 
to be estimated as a mental state, 
independent of knowledge and art, 
those Tartars of Jenghiz Khan, 
whom we familiarly call barbarians, 
and perhaps think of as typical bar- 
barians, were far more civilised 
than the population of many a mo- 
dem European metropolis. No 
man among them thought that he 
existed for himself, but for his peo- 
ple and for his prince : from this 
sprang their union, so terrible to 
other nations. ‘Among them- 
selves, ’ as a Papal legate testifier], 
* the Tartars are very friendly ; all 
are wonderfully enduring of hunger, 
want, and cold ; everyone obeys 
the order of his superior, though it 
be to starve or lose his life.* Now, 
inasmuch as the possession of art 
and knowledge is matter of degree, 
it cannot be the essence of civilisa- 
tion ; but mutual cherishing, obe- 
dient co-operation, self-devotion to 
the State, submission to public au- 
thority, are positive qualities, and 
suffice to make a true citizen. But 
those same Tartars were to other na- 
tions scornful in the extreme, inso- 
lent to foreign ambassadors even 
from great and wealthy realms, 
Persia and India ; ready for outrage 
and slaughter unlimited of innocent 
people, as much as are English sea- 
men of innocent seals, or cockney 
sportsmen of sparrows and bats. It 
seems then that the barbarism at 
which wo shudder is not the anti- 
thesis of civilisation, but the an- 
tithesis of humanity — of human 
expansive affection : nor perhaps 
will it ever be subdued by mere 
civilisation, but only by that uni- 
versal kindliness which is outside of 
patriotism — which fosters all harm- 
less creatures, and abhors cruelty 
and injustice to man or brute. 

If barbarism mean barbarity, in- 
humanity, many of the most civilised 
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nations have been barbarous, though 
possibly none with so little discrimi- 
nation as ignorant Scythian and 
German hordes, who have rather 
despised than valued cultured accom- 
plishment. The discoveries of the 
last thirty years give us higher and 
higher notions of the Assyrian at- 
tainments in art and science. No one, 
until of late, imagined such a thing, 
as that they had in their Government 
offices, engraved on stone, elaborate 
dictionaries (if that be the right 
word) to explain current ideo- 
graphs ; also trilingual dictionaries 
to render Persian and Scythian 
writing into Assyrian, and con- 
versely. Of necessity, for the pur- 
poses of administration and taxation 
of an empire organised under civi- 
lians, there must also have been 
gazetteers in stone, recording the 
geography of the empire. All these 
things imply a very complex previous 
intellectual labour, carried on by 
consecutive effort. Again, we now 
know that in beautiful small sculp- 
ture for the adornment of furniture, 
they excelled, before Grecian art 
had its infancy. Indeed, in Homer, 
the elaborate ornaments on the 
breastplates or shields, or other pre- 
eminent excellence in art, is always 
either stated to be an importation 
from Asia, or ascribed to the gift of 
a god. Minute sculpture cannot 
become accurate and beautiful, un- 
less it have first attained much per- 
fection on a larger scale. We can- 
not doubt that alike in sculpture 
and architecture the Assyrians were 
eminent, while dealing with the 
hardest materials. Now this re- 
markably advanced nation of anti- 
quity was fond of executing repre- 
sentations of events in basso-rilievo, 
and after a victory the enemy’s pri- 
soners are often represented as 
impaled or flayed! We cannot 
doubt that this frightful cruelty 
passed as a common and glorious 
deed. And what was the offence 
which provoked it ? To have done 
what the Assyrians regarded as a 
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duty — to have defended their native 
land against an invader. No greater 
barbarity could be, from a North 
American savage, or from a Tartar ; 
though the massacres by the Tartars 
were on a scale quite unequalled. 
The fruit of such cruelty was of 
course hatred from the oppressed ; 
hence, when the time of revenge 
came, the Assyrian cities, and As- 
syrian works of art, were destroyed 
with a most elaborate and unpar- 
alleled completeness. The stone 
dictionaries above mentioned, which 
the wonderful diligence and sagacity 
of the late Edwin Norris and others 
(worthy coadjutors of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson) re-established, were 
found broken up into small frag- 
ments so numerous as only to be 
attributable to hostile effort, anxious 
to annihilate the material through 
which the Assyrian organs worked. 
Nineveh, their chief city, a wonder 
of the world, so vanished that it 
never again was habitable, and its 
site became a disputed problem. 
Every royal palace was made a heap 
of ruins, instead of being taken as 
an ornament and delight of a tri- 
umphant rival. What cruelties fell 
upon the unhappy population when 
their day of overthrow came, we 
can but conjecture: but it would 
seem that from the great Nineveh 
none of the inhabitants escaped, 
except into slavery. Neither Baby- 
lon nor Ecbatana nor Persepolis, 
nor any known capital of these parts, 
ever vanished so suddenly and com- 
pletely. In the total destruction of 
the ingenious workshops, the schools 
of art, the materials of linguistic 
teaching, together with masters, 
apprentices, professors and inter- 
preters, who can doubt that a great 
retrogression took place in civilised 
accomplishment ? The destroyers 
were not wild Scythians, but Medes 
and Babylonians. The latter, kins- 
men to the Assyrians, speaking their 
language, and aspiring to become 
the head over all Mesopotamia, may 
have aimed to secure that Nineveh 
should never again be the local 
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centre ; but cannot have wished to 
destroy material which they could 
themselves have used, if policy was 
listened to. But it may bo, that 
blind hatred and fierce resentment 
held sway in both destroyers : both 
had been subject to Assyrian rule. 

The Gothic invaders of the Roman 
empire, and other German tribes 
who came after then, slew men and 
women mercilessly, and occasionally 
destroyed works of art. Attila the 
Hun is execrated in history for his 
deliberate wide-spread ravage of 
fields and crops : but probably the 
most permanent ruin came, not 
from any direct and intentional 
mischief, but from the cessation of 
industry and of public oversight. 
In Italy, the great river Po, from 
the neglect of its banks, overflowed 
the country, and stagnated in vast 
marshes, as the Euphrates and 
Tigris have done. New and new 
irruptions continued for centuries : 
neglects accumulating in long time 
undid the labours of civilisation 
more effectually than any violence 
of the barbarian. Education also 
being almost universally suspended, 
the posterity of the civilised nations 
degenerated. In the pages of 
Tacitus, the German mind appears 
fairly comparable to that of the 
North American Indians, whom his 
description of the Germans often 
recalls to a reader’s thought. The 
brain of an Ostrogoth or Visigoth 
holding sway in Italy or Spain 
was perhaps of the same calibre as 
that of a modem Bedouin chie ftain . 
Six centuries pass after the conquest 
of the Western Empire, during 
which the mind oven of the learned 
appears utterly deficient, according 
to Hallam, in talent and genius. 
Long time was required, before the 
German mind displayed any of the 
high qualities which we now recog- 
nise in it. Talent to direct armies, 
to entrap rivals, to attract followers, 
to discern when to flatter, and when 
to strike— were what a king or 
baron chiefly valued. Mental de- 
velopment and a new birth of civic 
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arts, came back to Europe first from 
Italy, where the traditions of higher 
culture had been best preserved. 

The Saracens, who invaded and 
conquered Persia, may perhaps be 
thought even less advanced than the 
Tartars; for Arabia proper was 
then, as now, a land scarcely made 
for human habitation, and the Mos- 
lem leaders still retained the primi- 
tive enthusiasm. Imputing to the 
Persians fire worship and every mo- 
ral abomination — abhorring sculp- 
ture as idolatry, and assuming 
impiety to exist in every record of 
the past — they elaborately destroyed 
all the literaturo of Persia, and 
much of its art ; with such success, 
that the modern Persians, in pro- 
fessing to write history, show pro- 
found ignorance that their ancestors 
had any wars at all with Greece 
and Rome ; ignorance of that, which 
we know cannot have been forged — 
the dreadful defeat of the consul 
Crassus- with his army, and the 
Persian capture of the Roman em- 
peror Valerian. Under the Mussul- 
man invaders there must certainly 
have been great malicious ruin ; 
but evils have gradually been inten- 
sified by long misrule. 

But what of the Turkish invaders 
of tho Eastern Roman empire ? 
Seljuk Turks and Ottoman Turks 
alike were Tartars, with many noble 
qualities. With those of the house 
of Seljuk we had little permanent 
contact, nor do we know the interior 
of their rule: the Ottomans we 
know intimately. As individuals 
they may seem intelligent and 
sagacious, honest and pious, courte- 
ous and humane. As traders they 
are scrupulous and sensitive, jealous 
of honour ; they never bargain, nor 
take less than they have asked. In 
religion they are grave and earnest ; 
yet this very religion is so inter- 
preted as to make their rule a 
curse, even while their intentions 
are best ; for their religion enforces 
a despotic sultan and countenances 
a seraglio of sultanas. Under this 


regimen everything goes to ruin. 
It is proverbial that 4 the Turks 
repair nothing.* Great pieces of 
ordnance publicly rust into worth- 
lessness. Palaces, city walls, city 
gates fall down, and are left in 
rubbish. Canals, tanks, and works 
of irrigation have perished. Roads 
there once must have been, but are 
seldom found in Turkey. Any 
track through rocks, bushes and 
stumps of trees, where a mule can 
pick his way and find breadth for 
his packages, is called a road. 
Rivers either stay within their 
banks or overflow, as pleases them. 
In the Tartar’s 4 high road* to Con- 
stantinople the bridge over the con- 
siderable river which makes the 
swamps of Nicomedia is covered 
with loose stems of small trees, 
which move about under the tra- 
veller’s foot, and show between 
them the water below. (Such at 
least was their state at a recent 
time.) Standard weights in the 
market there are none : each dealer 
has bits of stone for his own use, 
and a stranger may be cheated to 
any extent. In taxation an ordi- 
nary Turkish governor is rapacious 
in the extreme, treating rich men 
as his natural prey. Merchants 
make no contracts in Turkish coin, 
but always in terms of foreign 
money, because of the unspeakable 
fraudulence in the Government 
mint. Since tho Crimean war they 
have learned from us the vice of 
national debt, and the use of bank- 
notes, which (it is to be feared) 
cannot be sound. The sultans 
build palaces and yachts for their 
sultanas : the sultanas are believed 
to sell the Pashdlics. Somehow, 
amid it all, roving Arabs plunder, 
and hinder cultivation: riches are 
dissembled, hoarding or idleness 
prevails, national wealth decays, in 
countries which might be the very 
garden of the world, and were once 
in high opulence. The devastation 
here is real ; but gradual and 
stealthy, like an eating canker. 
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Some other devastations deserve 
mention. The persistent inroads 
of the Independent Tartars into 
Persia* carrying off men and girls 
as slaves, and burning the villages, 
has unpeopled long tracts of country 
'which were once populons. The 
inroads of Arabs also, though far 
less cruel, yet forbid cultivation in 
a large part of Syria. In 1831 the 
writer was informed at Aleppo by 
the Pash&’s surveyor, a native 
gentleman of French blood and 
education, that he had surveyed 
the whole Pashalic, and found not 
one-tenth of the fertile land to be 
cultivated. There is no ostensible 
reason why Aleppo should suffer 
more from this cause than other 
Pashalics which are in contact with 
Arabs. Mesopotamia was a land 
celebrated for fertility, so long as 
it was duly irrigated from the two 
great rivers, which now do but 
make noxious marshes in their lower 
course. Alike in Persia and in 
Turkey it is uncertain how much 
of the modem desolation is impu- 
table to roving Tartars or Arabs, 
how much to the incapacity of the 
governing powers ; who do not 
seem much elevated above the 
Tartars from whom both claim de- 
scent, though with great admixture 
of Circassian and Persian blood. 

North Africa, alone of all the 
'Roman empire, was raised by Ro- 
* man possession from a comparative 
wilderness into a cultivated and 
settled countiy. In the districts 
which our maps attach to Tunis, 
the Carthaginians had already 
planted numerous Libyphoenician 
colonies ; but the Romans found in 
Numidia only a wild country and 
roving people, with a few con- 
siderable towns. This is the modem 
Algeria. Military Roman roads 
were constructed find a vigorous 
check kept upon highway robbery : 
cultivation became safe, villages 
sprang up, and towns became nu- 
merous. Tunis, Algeria, and Tri- 
poli (where the Greeks had esta- 
blished colonies earlier) became ere 


long an opulent and populous region, 
adding great strength to the Roman 
empire. Afterwards, whether from 
the violences of German invasion, 
or the incursions of African bar- 
barians when anarchy prevailed, or 
later from inroad and conquest by 
the Mussulman Saracens, a great 
devastation was suffered, which 
never has been repaired. Under 
the hot sun of that latitude, all the 
lowlands must be much scorched, 
unless water be abundant. Tho 
rivers in general are short in course, 
mere torrents, perhaps often scant 
of water ; but from the vast high- 
land connected with Mount Atlas 
a full supply of rain is insured, 
which unless wasted in the flood 
season, or in barren swamps, would 
suffice to fertilise the country. All 
this, under Roman rule, was turned 
to service; and will be so again. 
In the first twenty-five years of 
French occupation, at vast expense 
to the French treasuiy, marshes 
were drained and roads made ; 
apparently with no other result 
than to enhance the price of cattle 
and enrich the roving Arabs; for 
still, no sensible progress is made 
in cultivation; indeed, the French 
love neither solitude, nor Arabs for 
neighbours. In this case, as in 
Turkey and Persia, only a strong 
and sagacious government can im- 
pose peace, curb marauders, and 
restore fertility: hitherto, success 
has been attained by the French, 
only so far as they have ruled, 
through .Arab chieftains, incorpora- 
ting them into the Government. 
This, it can hardly be doubted, is 
the true way. They may be fana- 
tical, and, in comparison to us, 
ignorant ; yet they are not a stupid 
race; and if honourably treated, 
are sure to improve. What *Abd el 
K&dir was, shows how sagacious 
and docile all may be, in spite of 
temporary fanaticism. 

In modern Christendom there 
have been some frightful direct 
ravages. The devastation of the 
Palatinate by Louis XIV. is stig- 
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xnatised by historians. Quite re- 
cently, in the late American civil 
war, fields were ravaged, stores of 
food and mills destroyed, rails torn 
up, in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
by the Northern armies, in order to 
cut off from the Southern armies 
the supplies behind them. But in 
a year or fifteen months the war 
was over, and every effort was made 
to repair the damage: then such 
destruction is soon forgotten. The 
samo thing may be said of the 
Dutch breaking down their own 
dykes for protection again Bt the 
enemy. It is the length of a war, 
yet more than its severity, which is 
destructive. The war of the north- 
ern nations — Germans, Alans, Huns, 
and Magyars — against the Western 
Roman empire, may be said to have 
lasted for six or seven centuries, 
during which time nothing was 
fixed, no institutions could take 
root: hence the terrible devastation . 
The W’orst war of more recent cen- 
turies was the Thirty Years’ War 
of Germany, in which, to speak 
roughly, two-tliirds of the human 
population, and of the cows, sheep, 
goats, and horses, perished. It 
was caused by the fanaticism of an 
Austrian prince, and by the obedience 
of a part of his subjects : no other 
religious war known to us has been 
so permanent in its ruin : though 
fanatical rule in Spain has been in 
other ways still more disastrous. 
But in each case the evil has been 
local, and has not been able to affect 
the age. 

The question being now presented 
to us, Is it likely — is it even possible 
— that events so funereal as those 
of our Middle Age can ever bo 
renewed P wo seem able on several 
grounds to answer no. It is not 
likely: it is not morally possible. 
The devastations in the past have 
been occasioned, ist, through mar- 
tial nations who are accustomed to 
submit to a chief, but recognise no 
duties to the foreigner : 2ndly, 
through the organisation of stand- 
ing armies in industrious, opulent, 


and intelligent nations — - armies 
which the prince can use as blind 
tools of his ambition. These two 
sources of danger are separate, yet 
by a single discussion it may appear 
that in the future the ruder nations 
collectively will never domineer 
over the more cultivated collectively ; 
and that no one power among the 
more cultivated will ever be able to 
domineer over the rest. 

There are regions of this earth on 
which it appears undesirable that 
men should live, since they cannot 
livo there in settled habitations. 
Where no crops grow and very few 
trees, population must be thin on a 
given area: only by rapidity of 
movement could Tartars or Arabs 
gather forces so numerous as to 
overpower a settled people. Tar- 
tary has an abundance of grass, 
enabling it to feed cattle far beyond 
the scale of Arabia ; and by the use 
of wheeled waggons it has far 
greater resources for a campaign. 
But the more advanced communities 
by means of the railroad have now 
prodigiously greater facility for 
concentrating troops than ever 
could be attained by a roving people. 
The agricultural nations must 
always be the more populous. The 
whole art of war has assumed a 
complicated and scientific aspect. 
In ancient times the roving hordes 
were as well armed as the agricul- 
turists. They not only made swords 
of good steel, bucklers, helmets, 
pikes, arrows, and bows, but in 
some cases chain-armour to defend 
their horses — though with doubtful 
advantage. They did not attain 
the arts of siege. Neither Tartars, 
Germans, nor Arabs could make 
much impression on stone walls; 
but an enemy who was superior in 
the open country everywhere could 
generally reduce cities by starvation. 
Since tho adaptation of gunpowder 
to war, a rude people is immeasur- 
ably inferior, unless, as the Ottomans, 
it can overpower industrial towns, 
and constrain their workshops to 
its service. Every further develop* 
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ment in the manufacture and use of 
deadly weapons gives new superiority 
to those who have knowledge ana 
industry. The vast power of our 
workshops, by the enormous supply 
of materia], and by the use of huge 
cranes and pincers, with tho steam- 
engine and steam-hammer, turns 
out the whole material of war with 
a speed and in a variety which give 
*us a strength unapproachable by a 
roving or a rude people. Difficult 
or useless as it may be to follow 
wild tribes into their own deserts, 
they cannot now be a terror, but at 
worst an annoyance. It becomes 
the duty and wisdom of the superior 
power to court, and not to irritate 
the savage. Brigham Young, tho 
Mormon prophet, discovered that it 
was cheaper to give free dinners 
and many small kindnesses to tho 
neighbouring wild - tribes, than to 
incur their enmity. Nay, the 
Peruvian Incas on a great scale 
long ago showed, that if tho power 
in which arts and opulence are 
more advanced will cherish the 
passion of doing good, the savage is 
turned from a wolf into a grateful 
and affectionate dog. Christian 
states will not always be deaf and 
blind to so simple a truth. To 
carry on wars and raids of revenge 
is conduct as mad as hereditary 
blood feuds among Arabs. 

At the same time our geographi- 
cal knowledge is now a great pro- 
tection, and constantly becomes 
greater. We know the limits, the 
outlets, the barriers of wildernesses 
which it is inexpedient to enter. 
Approximately, we know the utmost 
numbers which could issue from 
such regions, and in what lines they 
must move. If by concentration 
into a new empire they might 
attain a new power, overwhelm 
some settled country and visit it 
with general devastation, the fact 
would at once be known to the 
whole civilised world, and would 
excite, not panic, but unmeasured 
indignation. All great powers 
would come to the rescue, before 


the mischief could be other than 
local. Tho misery to the Roman 
empire was, that the whole military 
force was dependent on one centre, 
and (when the armies were most 
obedient) on the wisdom or folly of 
one man : and when the throno 
was contested, the armies which 
were maintained to repel invaders 
and crush insurgents, were called 
away by rival emperors to fight 
their intestine wars. At such 
intervals the outer barbarians 
rushed in and found wealthy pro- 
vinces to be wholly undefended and 
incapable of resistance. By easy 
success at calamitous moments, 
their avarice and their contempt 
were whetted ; nor did after re- 
pulse at all terrify them. No 
circumstances similar to these can 
be apprehended in the future. First 
of all , the region of the roving 
people then reached from Kam- 
chatka to the Rhine. From this 
we now cut off Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, Russia up to tho Ural 
Mountains, and Siberia, Western 
and Eastern. High Asia (as mo- 
dern geographers call it) is and 
must be a great and terrible wilder- 
ness; but it is at a vast distance 
from Europe ; it is separated from 
India by insurmountable barriers ; 
if, through Russian and Persian 
neglect, its rude armies could burst 
out upon Persia, that must be the end 
of their conquest. China is pot 
much better defended than she was, 
but the forces of her old enemy are 
greatly enrtailed : moreover, it does 
not appear that the Tartar con- 
querors of China ever destroyed 
her arts and organisation, or wasted 
her resources. But next, there is 
not the slightest fear that civilised 
Europe will ever again (according 
to a market-dame’s metaphor) put 
all her eggs into one basket ; stake 
her prosperity on the wisdom and 
energy of one frail mortal ; which 
occasioned the overthrow of the 
Western Empire. On the contrary, 
the utmost jealousy is traditional 
and hereditary in Europe against 
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the encroachments of any one over- 
weening State. This is all that has 
been meant by the outcry for * the 
Balance of Power/ 

In ancient times, any great 
empire, as Persia, Macedonia, Rome, 
either aggrandised itself without 
encountering coalitions, or at least 
met with no intelligent, united and 
persevering resistance at the criti- 
cal time. Probably geographical 
ignorance and the slowness with 
which news travelled, besides the 
lack of good military roads and the 
backwardness of navigation, had 
much to do with this. With the 
exception of the petty republics of 
Greece, where was a system of 
Europe in miniature, the States of 
antiquity were not alarmed into 
coalition until too late ; and then 
were themselves swallowed up by 
the conqueror, nearly as the 
successive powers of India by the 
British. On the contrary, in 
modern Europe, each State, as soon 
as it began to tower above its 
neighbours, has excited the jealousy 
of all. Of these the earliest was 
Spain, where by a series of royal 
marriages the young king Charles 
inherited four kingdoms, Austria, 
Burgundy and the Netherlands, 
Naples and Sicily, with Spain ; 
Spain itself being a union of three 
kingdoms. He also laid claim to 
the Milanese, and was elected 
emperor of Germany. By the 
genius and faith of Columbus, by 
the service of the mariner’s compass, 
by the avarice and fanatical zeal 
of Spanish captains, the King of 
Spain simultaneously received trans- 
marine empiresin America and in the 
eastern archipelago. Gold and silver, 
in abundance previously unknown, 
flowed in to his treasury from the 
New World; and if a policy of ordi- 
nary astuteness, of common worldly 
wise selfishness, had prevailed, it is 
impossible to estimate how widely 
Spanish power might have spread. 
But Charles adopted a policy of re- 
ligious fanaticism, barely because he 
resented the disobedience to autho- 


rity which conscience inspires. He 
committed the education of his son 
Philip to the Jesuits (a new order), 
and bequeathed to him the counsel 
of exterminating heretics. This 
fanaticism pulled down the Spanish 
empire, not the power of its foes ; 
though first France took the alarm, 
then Germany resolutely broke 
away, next Holland fought her 
single-handed dreadful battle of life 
or death ; England also was driven 
into bitter-enmity ; till, by French 
and English incessant efforts, and 
by aid of Spanish imbecility, the 
great empire became more pitiable 
than terrible. Next, France under 
Louis XI Y. became the encroach- 
ing power which Europe unitedly 
resisted. Her glory was shorn by 
the joint exertions of Holland, Eng- 
land, and Germany, Holland being 
then the great nayal state of Europe. 
But Franco too, like Spain, sank 
still deeper by inward decay than 
by the reverses of war. In the 
eighteenth century England, the 
only great State which had preserved 
Protestantism and liberty, had un- 
awares risen to such robustness as 
surprised both the world and her- 
self. Her victories under the great 
Lord Chatham, and the extent of 
her colonial empire, excited her to 
great arrogance, and caused general 
disgust. Hence when her colonies 
boldly resisted her claims, France 
and Spain gladly seized the oppor- 
tunity of attacking her ; whence her 
greatest public mortification soon 
followed, the establishment of 
North American independence. 
Hence arose on the ocean a naval 
power which firmly resisted sub- 
mission to her tones of dictation. 
Under the French Republic, which 
Austria imprudently undertook to 
suppress, the new energies of France 
and her violent successes once more, 
and with good reason, terrified all 
Europe ; but a long and obstinate 
war at length disarmed the ambi- 
tion of Napoleon I. After bis over- 
throw Russia was made too power- 
ful for Europe. The princes of 
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Germany were dominated by her. 
By the war of 1829 she imposed 
very disadvantageous terms of peace 
on Turkey: in 1831 she subdued 
Poland for herself, in 1849 she 
crushed Hungary for Austria, and 
then believed her time to rule in 
Turkey was come. The German 
and Hungarian exiles in London 
avowed that there could be no free- 
dom for the Eastern half of Europe 
without a great war to drive Russia 
back. They little dreamed that 
Western Europe would fight that 
war for the East ; but it was done : 
and Russia in her turn was humi- 
liated and repressed. So certain is 
the law that tho European com- 
monwealth will coalesce against any 
power which is too arrogant and 
confident of might. Hereafter there 
may possibly be grand federations 
of nations, to the end of repressing 
mutual war. The immensi t y wh ich 
Russian and North American power 
will attain may quicken the stable 
confederation of other pow ers : but 
each nation will retain the control 
of its own domestic concerns. Nei- 
ther will the savage from without 
ever again find a universal imbe- 
cility through the neglects of a 
concentrated despotism, nor w ill all 
great States moulder aw r ay through 
misrule prevailing in all simulta- 
neously. 

Another contrast has its import- 
ance — the interests of commerce. 
Commerce at all times, on the small 
•or the great scale, is a principal 
agent in human union : the rise of 
eminently commercial states is the 
first influence whence the higher 
culture of mind has been diffused. 
Such were in very early times 
special cities on the Euphrates and 
Tigris ; such were the Phoenician 
cities; such, afterwards, the isles 
of Greece In the ancient world the 
commercial states occupied ex- 
tremely narrow limits of land : the 
arts were cultivated in cities only, 
and the great rural areas were left 
veiy rude, from the want of roads 
and the great expense of land car- 
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riage. Commerce went on either 
down the great rivers or by sea, 
which greatly limited its action. But 
with the improvement of European 
roads, and the invention of coach 
springs, the difficulty of traction 
w r as lessened, and speed became 
endurable. Canals, long since used 
for the internal commerce of the far 
East, were opened in aid of roads. 
Last and greatest of all is the rail- 
road, which makes tho carriage of 
heavy goods at once cheap and 
swift. Prices are almost equalised 
by it in town and country — a mark 
that the entire breadth of a kingdom 
enters the market of tho world. 
Every industrious nation is now a 
commercial state, and, so far as its 
sea-coast reaches, is nautical also. 
Moreover, the mariner's compass 
and the advances of astronomy im- 
mensely aid navigation. Hereby 
the pecuniary interests of tho indus- 
trious peoples are entangled as never 
before. Each has a constant inte- 
rest to know the interior of other 
countries for the sake of interchange 
of products. Mutual intercourse 
and common interests break down 
national prejudices and the barriers 
of langnage, so that collective man- 
kind more and more coheres into a 
single community. The intercourse 
of diplomacy does but facilitate the 
spontaneous movements of the 
peoples. Already it is understood 
that rich customers are the best 
friends of traders, hence a commer- 
cial nation has to desire that all 
her neighbours be rich and prosper- 
ous. This is a valuable theorem 
of science. 

The formation of solid nation- 
alities, divided by national languages 
and in general by national religions , 
was necessary to the developments 
of the past ; or at least, such is the 
course which human nature has 
actually pursued. Great good has 
resulted ; but also, through mutual 
ignorance, great evil. In the 
future we are not to lose nationality, 
but we are to cultivate humanity. 
For all peaceful relations with tne 
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foreigner, it is needful to observe 
the same law of morals towards 
other nations which we exact for 
ourselves. This will be enforced 
upon each by the pressure of all; 
until all are conscious of common 
moral sentiment and of the common 
human nature which it implies* 
The attempt of German and French 
and North American workmen to 
form an International bond — what- 
ever objections may attach to the 
form it has taken — is an important 
indication of the tendency in the 
majority to estimate human ties 
and the interests of their class 
above those of national rivalry ; the 
more so, since the Germans, while 
still smarting under the miseries of 
the war which the French rulers 
forcod upon them, have been so 
forward in sympathy with the 
French people as to displease and 
alarm their own Government. It 
is probable that in the not distant 
future, the number of languages 
needed for intercourse will bo 
greatly diminished, and that the ill- 
developed tongues will be gradually 
disused. The educated natives of 
Madras, and (I believe) of Bengal, 
in talking among themselves use 
English in preference to their 
mother tongue, from the greater 
ease and clearness which they find 
in English when higher and accu- 
rate thought is to be expressed. 
What Latin was to Europeans three 
or four centuries back, such i3 
English to Indians now : natives 
who do not understand one another 
can communicate in English. For 
a like reason the Russian tongue 
will domineer over the vast surface 
of that empire, English in North 
America, probably Portuguese in 
South America. Where a local 
language is retained, it will be found 
expedient, and no hardship, to add 
to it the knowledge of some one 
of the wider-spread and highly 
developed tongues. We may also 
confidently anticipate, that religious 
hatreds will not divide mankind, 
after the more active minded can 
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converse in a tongue mutually 
understood, and discern that their 
moral sentiments are one and the 
same. Tet barbarism still retains a 
deadly power, as wars between the 
highly cultivated nations attest. 

The Christian nations cannot 
pretend that their religion or their 
humanity or their institutions save 
them from war : nevertheless, two 
changes may be marked as fixed 
and important. Wars are shorter 
by far, and the victor is less able to 
abuse victory. As above observed, 
the length of a war is the most 
afflicting part of it, especially to 
the country which is the seat of 
war. The wars of the present day 
are thought long if they last three 
or four years : this is a great im- 
provement on the last century, and 
it depends on abiding causes. Also, 
wars, even when they are wholly 
on the Continent, so damage the 
interest of neutral powers, that all 
the world of diplomacy is angry 
with combatants, and watches them 
keenly. In general also the neutrals 
are jealous of any change of 
frontiers ; so that the motives for 
aggressive war are considerably 
diminished. In short, it is no 
longer from the direct ambition of 
governments that our worst dangers 
now spring. Our worst danger is 
from the immorality of degenerate 
civilisation; partly at home, and 
partly in the colonies of old nations. 

There is no worse ruffian in the 
world than those whom the great 
Christian cities rear in thousands. 
Avarice impels traders to press 
the sale of intoxicating drugs ; 
sympathy with capitalists, routine, 
political convenience, gains to the 
exchequer, moreover theories of 
freedom, induce statesmen to 
support the evil trade. Out of the 
intoxication of parents come pau- 
perism, orphanhood, and half-idiotcy 
of children, and the reign of lust, 
and the perpetuation of a prostitu- 
tion which the rulers of Christen- 
dom are mistaking for a natural 
and necessary condition of things. 
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As in the times of Marius and 
Sulla, so now in every rank a 
plentiful crop is produced of self- 
ish profligates, hardened in vice, 
disbelieving in virtue, and ready 
for lawless action as soon as they 
are beyond the reach of law. Did 
not the collective governments im- 
pose restraint on each separate 
government, and each in turn on its 
subjects, the ocean would be covered 
with lawless buccaneers — not least 
from England and France — uniting 
all the mechanical knowledge and 
skill of their native realm with the 
atrocity of the worst savage. The 
slave trade still rages in Africa, 
through the complicity of European 
traders ; and the countless islands 
of the Pacific afford abundant nests 
of piracy. England has annexed 
Fiji, to hinder its being the centre 
of a slave mart : how many more 
islands must she annex — putting a 
governor and an admiral and all 
their train on ‘ every rock of the 
ocean where a cormorant can 
perch* — before this policy can bo 
effectual? Our colonists in Aus- 
tralia, if left to themselves, would 
presently follow the course of South 
Carolina and Georgia, and glorify 
slavery. They will, ere long, be too 
great for England alone to control ; 
and unless all the Great Powers unite 
to declare the slave trade piracy, 
and honestly suppress it, new 
dreadful evils may grow up from 
the dregs of our population and 
from the avarice of colonists. 

But because corroding vice from 
within is now our chief danger, one 
may almost say of every capital, 
every large town in Europe: Be - 


lenda est Carthago . There was 
once a military reason for living 
very compactly — in order that a 
defensible wall might contain the 
largest number of people. But now, 
this is tho way to make a popula- 
tion most vulnerable to an enemy. 
A Roman army encamped every 
night with ranks as close as 
possible. A modern army avoids 
this, as peculiarly exposing it to 
danger. For military safety, for 
health, and for moral reasons, onr 
towns ought to be emptied out into 
the country. If English legislation 
ever looked onward, an immensity 
might have been done (indeed 
much may still be dono) by enact- 
ments concerning the building of 
future towns. Every block of houses 
should spend its refuse on agricul- 
tural land in close contiguity : this 
would secure us against living too 
close, and solve several problems at 
once. Demoralisation is the terrible 
foe ; and it cannot be grappled with 
unless society be organised, trained 
to industry, and kept in social re- 
lations. No private claims on the 
rustic areas must be allowed to for- 
bid a due colonising of them, in 
order to transplant the towns. A 
vast civic battle, no doubt, remains 
to bo fought ; but unless it be 
fought bravely and our internal 
barbarism bo conquered, England 
will not permanently stand high 
among nations, and possibly she 
may suffer a veiy humiliating fall. 
But tho world will move on, with- 
out any general retrogression, as we 
see in the case of Italy and Spain. 
When old nations degenerate, 
others take the lead. 

Francis W. Newman. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF VINELAND IN NEW JERSEY. 
By the Founder, Charles K. Landis. 


S INCE I have been in England a 
few months, I have visited that 
great improvement known as the 
Shaftesbury Park Estate, and I see 
that, upon all sides, questions of 
social science are interesting all 
classes, in reference to government, 
to art, to education, and to homes. 

For thousands of years what 
appertains to government has re- 
ceived the study and attention of 
philosophers, politicians, and sol- 
diers; but with the progress of mo- 
dern civilisation it seems to be 
recognised that there is something 
moro important to human societies 
than that which relates to the gene- 
ral compact, or government, under 
which they live — it is what relates 
to the near and inner home and 
social life, what in this sphere will 
make men and families better off, 
happier, and morally and materially 
and aesthetically advance them. 
These are questions which modern 
civilisation is pressing forward with 
a powerful urgency. They are 
questions which no Liberal Govern- 
ments, such as England, need fear ; 
moreover, questions which the 
leaders of Government can direct 
and greatly help, and thereby 
elevate the diameter of Government 
in tho minds of the people. 

It is thought by many, that in 
my Settlement of Vineland, located 
in Now Jersey, United States of 
America, many of these problems 
(of social science) have been solved, 
seeing the prosperity of tho place 
and its people. Since its fame 
has become somewhat spread, I 
am in tho receipt of many letters 
asking questions, concerning many 
points which would require great 
time and spaco to answer. It 
has therefore been suggested by 
friends that it would be best to 
write a paper covering all the main 


points ; a paper which the people 
of England could read, and thus 
satisfy themselves in reference to 
the matters in which they are the 
most interested. 

This is my story. In the year 1 86 1 , 
being about twenty-eight years of age, 
and full of hope and courage, I con- 
ceived the idea of starting a settle- 
ment upon virgin land, near tho 
great seaboard markets of America. 
I decided upon this location, in order 
to afford the widest and most cer- 
tain scope for individual success, 
alike on account of the markets and 
of the opportunities for skilled labour 
in farm i rig, garden ing and mechanics. 
J. selected a tract of about thirty 
thousand acres, or about forty-eight 
square miles, in the wildest part of 
New Jersey, on a railroad which 
had just been completed, but did 
very little business. On this land 
I had no resources but the soil 
itself ; the largo timber had all been 
cut off years before, to supply the 
New York and Philadelphia markets ; 
there was no coal, no iron, and no 
great navigable stream — nothing to 
help by way of commercial specula- 
tion. Besides, at that time there 
was no tido of emigration pouring 
into New Jersey — it all went West. 
Before my time, small tracts of land 
would not be sold to strangers, and 
emigration to that section was dis- 
couraged. 

1 knew, therefore, I had no chance 
help to depend upon, such as ordi- 
narily allures people to new places, 
hut that whatever was won had to 
l>c created by industry \ yet I be- 
lieved that if this could be at- 
tracted, aud then placed in the most 
favourable condition for its develop- 
ment and increase, all the disadvan- 
tages would be overcome. It was 
necessary for me to create such a 
state of things that, when the people 
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were brought together, from the 
commencement, and during the pro- 
gress of the Settlement, and after it 
had become a populous settlement, 
these people should prosper as a 
mass, and be contented. My own 
profits depended entirely upon this. 
If the people did not individually 
prosper, the Settlement would cease 
to increase or spread, land would 
not sell, and the result would be a 
financial failure. I therefore had to 
deliberate carefully upon all possible 
things which would benefit the 
settler directly or indirectly, develop 
industry, protect it — make the im- 
provements of one man, in usefulness 
and beauty, redound to the benefit 
of each neighbouring man, make 
families contented by giving them 
religious and educational privileges, 
supply them with information as to 
the best things to cultivate, and 
how to do it, secure to them facilities 
for transporting their goods to 
market at the lowest possible prices, 
keep down all local trade monopo- 
lies, which would take money from 
the people without an adequate 
return. In short, selling land to 
them was but the beginning of the 
business ; without their prosperity, 
the sale of land would soon stop, 
before a fifth of my immense pur- 
chase could be taken up. 

1 therefore had to address ray 
mind to a consideration of the things 
that make people prosperous, con- 
serve industry, promote content- 
ment, and which will protect them 
from evils. 

To do this I had to strike out some 
new paths. Civilisation had got en- 
grafted upon it many things which 
would hinder or prevent the success 
of Bach a plan as I proposed to make, 
especially under so many natural 
disadvantages. The people all 
around my tract of land, whom I 
should first have to depend upon to 
open roads, clear lands, and make a 
commencement in fanning, had been 
kept down by the peat landlords 
and manufacturers in the vicinity, 


in a state of degradation and brutal 
ignorance. They lived in log cabins, 
with dirt floors ; they could neither 
read nor write ; for their work at 
wood-chopping, they received about 
fifty cents per day — equivalent to 
two shillings, which was paid to 
them not in money but in orders 
upon shops, and tho shop clerk 
would hand over to them each week 
a certain quantity of Indian corn- 
meal, salt pork, molasses, and 
whisky, about as much as he thought 
would servo them for a week. 
There were probably about twenty- 
five families of this kind living 
upon this tract of land, but not 
owning their homesteads, and many 
more in the vicinity. There were 
no schools; people around had the 
privilege of allowing their cattle to 
run at large; the roads were little 
more than bridle paths ; and the 
wooden bridges across the streams 
were decidedly dangerous. To add 
to the complexity, the great civil 
war had just broken out, which 
threatened many evils. 

It was in the centre of this place, 
upon a mile square of land, that I 
proposed to build a city which 
should be filled with manufactories-, 
shops, and stores for mercantile 
purposes, schools and halls for 
public recreation, also churches of 
various denominations, and private 
residences, and around this mile 
square of city, as far as the 
l>oundarics of the land would reach, 
with farms, gardens, orchards anti 
vineyards. To look at the tiling 
just as it was, this would appear 
difficult : but I saw no reason why 
the enterprise might not bo 
successful, if in the first place 1 
chose a practical and convenient 
plan for the growth of the town, 
and one which, as the streets were 
gradually opened, would develop its 
beauty ; and if also I adopted a 
system or scheme which would 
allow all who purchased property 
from me, and improved it, to bo 
directly benefited by the increase in 
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the value of their property, thus 
protecting industry fxpm its 
ordinary evils, and providing for it 
more than ordinary encouragements. 
This I resolved to attempt, if possibly 
1 might bring the people around to 
my views ; and this was the real 
difficulty. But, in the first place, I 
decided to theorise and reason with 
nobody — to do nothing to affect my 
character as a practical man, to be 
reticent always until the time of 
action arrived ; that I would make 
the fixed principles of my plans of 
improvement the subject of contract, 
to bo signed and sealed ; and in 
respect to the other things, I would 
explain them to the people before 
they bought land, as occasion made 
it necessary ; then if they did 
not liko what was proposed, they 
would not buy. The special and 
definite designs which I meant to 
work upon shall be explained as I 
proceed. 

The broad, design of the Settle- 
ment was that it should be 
agricultural, manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and educational — one object 
could not well prosper without the 
others. 

The first question to be solved 
was the labour question. On the 
8th day of August, 1861, I went 
upon the railroad, near the centre 
of the tract of land, and fixed 
the spot for the city. It was the 
highest ground, and near the centre 
of the tract, upon the railroad 
which ran to Philadelphia. I de- 
cided that all my roads should be 
wide and straight, and at right 
angles. I would make up for tho 
want of the picturesque in tho 
straight line and the right angle 
by requiring trees for shade iu 
single or double rows, according to 
the width, to be planted along all 
tho roads. The engineor drove tho 
centre stake, I cut down the first 
tree mvself, and the axemen then 
proceeded. During this time an 
old backwoodsman came up, and, 
looking at the surveyor's instru- 


ment very curiously, asked me what 
in the world we conld be doing. 
I explained to him that I had just 
driven the centre stake of a city; 
that I would at once proceed to 
open a street two miles long and 
one hundred feet wide ; and that in 
ten years’ time, upon tho spot 
where he stood, there would be 
churches, schools, factories, and 
dwellings, and thousands of popu- 
lation; and aronnd this city for 
miles and miles would be stretching 
orchards, vineyards, and farms ; and 
that over the very ground which 
his feet were then upon, would be 
passing hundreds of carriages every 
day. Tho old man saw from my 
eye that I was in dead earnest, and 
as I proceeded he moved off farther 
and farther, and, when he was at a 
safe distance, he said, ‘Young man, 
I am now old ; I have lived here all 
my life — my father and my grand- 
father before me. You can never 
do this thing.' Afterwards he went 
up to one of the axemen, and con- 
fidentially told him to be sure and 
get his money on Saturday night, 
4 as that young man evidently meant 
well, but was out of his mind.' 
This old man now lives in the city 
in a corner plot, opposite the public 
park. 

The same week I set a large force 
of men to work, and it was not 
long before I had a magnificent 
avenue opened, two miles long and 
one hundred feet wide, along the 
sides of which I left some of the 
beautiful forest trees for shade. 

At the end of the first week I 
decided to take action upon the 
labour question. I reasoned that 
it would not be consistent with the 
good of the place to have any kind 
of labour degraded — that it would 
militate against my interest as well 
as that of the public. That it would 
be better for me to encourage all 
labourers, that they might have 
hope, energy, and sympathy for my 
efforts, and be able to live in their 
own freeholds, in order that their 
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prosperity might bo a part of the 
prosperity of the Settlement. 

When my foreman hired the axe- 
men, they said nothing about the 
amount of pay they were to get — 
they took it for granted that they 
were to have the ordinary pay of 
two shillings per day in store orders 
upon the shops in Millville, where 
they would go and get their tobacco, 
whisky, and Indian corn-meal. I 
decided to stop this entirely ; there- 
fore, when Saturday night, came, I 
paid them at the rate of four shil- 
lings a day in gold. Then the pre- 
mium on gold was light. 1 after- 
wards raised their wages above this. 
When they received their pay their 
amazement was inexpressible. One 
man objected to receiving money, 
saying he had never used any, and 
would not know how to spend it. 
I told him that it was time for him 
to learn, I made no explanation 
to these people, only asked them to 
save all they could, which they 
promised to do. The next week 
they worked with great good-will, 
accomplished much more, and spoke 
well of Vineland — the name I had 
decided on. I then told my fore- 
man to give me the names of all 
the men who were steady and in- 
dustrious, and had families. When 
the names were given to me, I 
called the men to me, and told them 
my designs about the place,* and 
that, as they were steady and good 
men, it would be well for them to 
have homes which they could call 
their own, and that I would allow 
them each to select ten acres of 
land at twenty-five dollars per acre, 
which they could pay for in a term 
of years, and that I would furnish 
them with a carpenter and timber, 
and help them to erect houses for 
themselves of a cheap but con- 
venient kind, which they could pay 
for in the same way. 1 added that 
they must have no fear of failing — 
that they must have faith that I 
would not take the property away 
from ihem t but would give them a 


deed in fee simple, as soon as the 
land was paid for, and that I would 
bind myself to do so in writing. 
They had faith, and went ahead. 
On off-days and hours they worked 
for themselves, and cleared their 
land. The next season they had 
their crops growing, and this was 
the nucleus of the Settlement, and 
the way T solved the labour question. 
I will remark that every one of 
these men succeeded, and got his 
deed, and there was not one with 
whom I had any trouble. At the 
same time, I erected a plum school- 
house of timber, and at first em- 
ployed a teacher at my own expense, 
until there were enough settlers 
and pupils to organise a school 
district. My system or plans upon 
which I founded the Settlement 
may be classed under two beads — 
the Material and the Moral. 

In each contract I required that 
— ist. The purchaser should erect n 
habitation, not nearer than twenty 
feet from the side of the street, 
in \ the city plot, or seventy-five 
feet from the roadside, in the 
country. This got rid of the 
greatest evil in new countries — 
speculation, and it made each 
colonist labour personally to im- 
prove his lot and co-operate with 
his neighbour, and with myself, for 
our mutual benefit. It als«» kept 
the Settlement continually growing, 
and made the outlands successively 
saleable. 

I will also here state that in the 
same sense I did not allow myself 
to become a speculator by raising 
the price of my city lots and farm 
lands as the place improved and in- 
creased in population. I at first 
placed them at sucli price as I 
considered would give me a fair 
remuneration, and then I depended 
upon my profits in the rapid sales 
which would be produced by allow- 
ing the settlers to have tho benefit 
in the rise in the value of land and 
their increased prosperity. 

When land nevertheless would 
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fall back on my hands by reason of 
parties not complying with their 
improvement stipulations, I used to 
dispose of it at its market value. 
The rock upon which many owners 
and companies split, in real estate 
operations, is that they keep raising 
the price of the land as the demand 
increases until the favourable time 
passes, and there is no longer any 
demand at all, when their enterprise, 
of course, conies to a standstill. 

The stipulation about setting the 
houses back removed them from 
dust, and induced great attention to 
the ornamenting of front gardens 
with flowers and shrubbery. 

2. That each person in front of 
his or her homestead, should plant 
trees for shade at proper distances 
apart, within one year. My own 
engineer set the stakes for the trees. 
This was to turn the uniformity of 
straight lines and right angles in 
the roads to a feature of beauty as 
well as utility. The trees forming 
long vistas, in time would become 
surpassingly beautiful ; they would 
also prevent droughts, and make a 
harbour for birds, which are neces- 
sary for a fruit country. As a pro- 
tection to roads, and affording a 
grateful shade in summer, we all 
know their value. 

3. The next stipulation was 
that the roadsides should bo seeded 
for grass within two years, and kept 
seeded. This was done to add to 
the beauty and to economise land 
which ordinarily was allowed to go 
to waste ; as also to prevent the 
spread of noxious weeds that had 
been usually allowed to grow up 
by the roadsides, from whence the 
seeds spread over the adjacent 
fields. 

1 employed numerous road-gangs 
to work, and opened through my 
land one hundred and seventy-six 
miles of road, and built numerous 
causeways and bridges upon the 
plan before mentioned. This I did 
at my own expense. 

1 also laid ont squares in certain 


localities for public ornament, and 
donated a park of forty-five acres 
adjoining the city plot for the same 
purpose. These were intended for 
fairs, festivals and public amuse- 
ments. 

The marsh land I drained by 
opening the streams and digging 
ditches through the centre of them, 
1 dug eleven miles of centre or 
main ditches, which reclaimed a 
good deal of the best land, and laid 
bare beds of muck which proved to 
be an excellent fertiliser. I gave 
all the people the privilege of 
digging muck upon my land free of 
cost. 

But there were other questions 
which had to be decided at once, or 
all this work would be lost in the 
ultimate failure of the Settlement. 
By the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, cattle were allowed to run at 
large, and all persons who improved 
land were compelled to fence their 
grounds tokeep out their neighbours* 
cattle. This was a -wasteful habit. 
It involved an immense outlay to 
begin with ; also the cost of keeping 
the fences in repair and the loss of 
the manure of the cattle. Upon 
an estimate, I found it would cost 
over a million of dollars to the 
settlers to fence the Vineland tract. 
To keep the fences in repair would 
cost ten per cent, per annum, which 
would be 1 00,000 dollars, and the 
loss of interest at six per cent, 
would be 60,000 dollars per annum. 
I therefore got a law passed, pro- 
hibiting all cattle from running at 
large, and repealing the Act requir- 
ing fences to be built, so far as it 
related to my district. People then 
kept their cattle in enclosures, and 
soiled them, as the farmers term it ; 
much to tho good of the cattle, the 
saving of manure, and the saving 
of capital. It also induced them to 
cultivate root-crops, which added 
to their wealth and benefited the 
land. This almost produced a war 
upon me from the native Jerseymen, 
who lived around my property : but 
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they have since seen the benefit of 
it to such a degree that in all tho 
surrounding counties they have fol- 
lowed our example and adopted the 
same law. 

Another important question was 
the economising of manures and 
sewerage. I introduced earth- 
closets— -simply a sliding box under 
the seats, and a keg of dry earth, 
or generally a compost of muck 
and plaster, which was thrown into 
the box, and used with a little 
shovel, the whole of it to bo emptied 
once a week. This kept it tho- 
roughly deodorised, and the manure 
was almost immediately suitable for 
use upon the land, and at the end 
of the year amounted to consider- 
able value. In the aggregate, in the 
whole Settlement, its money value 
was very large. I explained to 
the colonists that Nature taught us 
that nothing should go to waste, 
that these things should be turned 
to advantages and blessings, instead 
of being allowed to foul the air and 
produce typhoid fevers. I had a law 
passed making it finable in the sum 
of two hundred dollars to dig any 
cesspool that would possibly reach 
the water level of the wells. The 
sewerage was managed in this way : 
The farmers disposed of it by run- 
ning it in receptacles for liquid 
manure. In the town it was dis- 
posed of by running it through a 
box holding muck, sawdust, and 
sand ; the water would run out clear, 
the filtering matter would retain 
the fertilising properties, and after 
a certain time would be emptied 
and replaced. 

Vineland is probably the only 
place in the world where all excre- 
ment and sewage whatever is 
economised; and the large crops 
raised are in great part owing to it. 
The saving to the people amounts 
to many thousands per annum, and 
no difficulty has been found in car- 
rying ont the plan. The central 
village has a population of 4,000 
people, and as yon walk through the 


beautiful little town no noxious 
smells will ever assail you. The 
remarkable health of Vineland is 
no doubt greatly owing to this 
cause. Other towns in the neigh- 
bourhood that live under the old 
system aro greatly troubled with 
fevers and epidemics. If the same 
system were adopted in London, you 
would have something more valu- 
able than all the guano beds of the 
Pacific, to keep up the valne of 
your lands. The saving of life would 
be very great, and tho plan is per- 
fectly feasible. 

The next important question was 
in reference to the sale of liquor, a 
subject I now find greatly agitating 
the British public, and even the 
Government. I considered the sub- 
ject solely as it would affect the in- 
dustrial success of my Settlement. I 
had witnessed the evil effects of the 
immense number of taverns which 
usually planted themselves in new 
places ; I had seen many towns 
with every natural advantage to 
favour them, and which at, first 
were highly prosperous, finally fail, 
in a manner most unaccountablo 
to the ordinary observer ; but when 
I noticed the abundance of taverns, 
and considered the number of peo- 
ple they withdraw from productive 
industry to carry them on, and then 
the effects on theircustomers,I could 
easily account for such enterprises 
falling sick and becoming paralysed. 
My success depended directly upon 
the success of each individual who 
should buy a farm of me. I hod no- 
ticed that those individuals who 
were sober in their habits were 
usnally the successful ones in all 
pursuits ; that those who were in- 
temperate were the unsuccessful 
ones ; that the families whose beads 
were sober were happy families; that 
where they were intemperate they 
were unhappy. It was of vital im- 
portance to me that a man's means 
should be economised, that he should 
be inclined to labour, and have the 
health to do it, and that his family 
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should be contented, especially bis 
wife. Intemperance ia productive 
of discontent in families, and when 
the wife is in a new place, away 
from her relatives and friends, and 
the husband grows intemperate, she 
becomes panic-stricken. Happy, 
cheerful homes were necessary to 
the success of Vineland. 

As the best account of my action 
in reference to this subject, I will 
give you an extract from a speech 
1 delivered before the Judiciary 
Committee of New Jersey in 1873, 
which was appointed to examine 
into the question : * I am in can- 
dour compelled to say that I did 
not introduce the local option prin- 
ciple into Vineland from any mo- 
tives of philanthropy. I am not a 
temperance man in the total absti- 
nence sense ; I introduced the prin- 
ciple, because in cool abstract 
thought I conceived it to be of vital 
importance to the success of my 
Settlement. If I had seen that liquor 
had made men more industrious, 
more skilful, more economical, and 
more ©sthctic in their tastes, I cer- 
tainly should then have made liquor- 
selling one of the main principles 
of my project. Whilst disclaiming 
all motives of philanthropy, I can- 
not deny the feeling of intense com- 
miseration that I have felt for the 
victims of intoxication.* 

The question camo up as to how 
I could give such direction to public 
opinion as would regulate this diffi- 
culty. Many persons had the idea 
that no place could prosper without 
taverns — that to attract business 
and strangers taverns were neces- 
sary. I could not accomplish my 
object by the influence of total ab- 
stinence men, as they were too few 
in number in proportion to the 
whole community. I had long per- 
ceived that there was no such thing 
as reaching the result by moral in- 
fluence brought to bear on single 
individuals ; that to benefit an en- 
tire community the law or regula- 
tion would have to extend to the 
vol. xi.— no; lxi. new series. 


entire community. In examining 
the evil, I found also that the mo- 
derate use of liquor was not the 
difficulty to contend against, but it 
was the immoderate use of it. 

The question, then, was to bring 
reform to bear upon the immo d er ate 
use of it. I found that few or none 
ever became intoxicated in their own, 
families, in the presence of their 
wives and children, but that the 
drunkards were made in taverns and 
salpons. After this conclusion was 
reached, the way appeared clear. It 
was not necessary to make temper- 
ance men of each individual ; it was 
not necessary to abridge the right or 
privilege that people might desire 
of keeping liquor in their own 
houses, but to get their consent to 
prevent the public sale of it ; so that 
people, in bartering, might not 
be subject to the custom of drink- 
ing ; and might not have the oppor- 
tunity of drinking in bar-rooms, 
away from all borne restraint, or 
influence. In short, I believed that 
if the public sale of liquor was 
stopped, both in taverns and beer- 
saloons, the knife would reach the 
root of the evil. The next thing to 
do was to deal with settlers person- 
ally, as they bought land, and to 
counsel with them as to the best 
thing to be done. In conversation 
with them I nover treated it as a 
moral question. I explained to them 
that I was not a total abstinence 
man myself, but saw clearly the 
liability to abuse, when liquor was 
placed in sednetive forms at every 
street corner ; that it incited crime, 
and made men unfortunate who 
would otherwise succeed ; that most 
of the settlers had a little money to 
begin with, sums varying from two 
hundred to a thousand dollars, 
which, if added to a man’s labour, 
would be enough, in many cases, to 
obtain him a home, but which taken 
to the tavern wonld melt away 
like snow before a spring sun ; that 
new places were liable to have this 
abuse to a more terrible extent than 

K 
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old places, as men were removed 
from the restraints of old associa- 
tions, and brought into the excite- 
ment of forming new acquaintances ; 
and that it was a notorious fact 
that liquor-drinking did not add to 
the inclination for physical labour. 
1 then asked them, for the sake of 
. their sons, brothers, friends, to help 
establish the new system, as I be- 
lieved it to be the foundation stone 
of future prosperity. 

To these self-evident facts tjiey 
would almost all accede. Many of 
them had witnessed the result of 
liquor-selling in the new settle- 
ments in the far West, and were 
anxious to escape from it. 

The local option law of Vineland 
was not established by temperanco 
men, or total abstinence men only, 
but by the citizens generally, upon 
broad social and public principles. 
It has since been maintained in the 
same way. This law has been practi- 
cally in operation since the beginning 
of the Settlement in the autumn of 
1861; though the Act of the Legisla- 
ture empowering the people of Lan- 
dis Township to vote, upon licence or 
no licence, was not passed until 1 863. 
The vote has always stood against 
licence,by overwhelming majorities ; 
there generally being only from two 
to nine votes in favour of liquor- 
selling. The population of Vine- 
land Tract is about 10,500 people, 
consisting of manufacturers and 
business people upon the city plot in 
the centre, and around this centre, 
of farmers and fruit-growers. Most 
of the tract is in the Landis Town- 
ship. I will now give statistics of 
police and poor expenses of this 
township for the past seven years. 

POUCS SXTBX9BS. POOS EXPKX0ES. 


dollars. dollars. 

1867 50 I867 4OO 

1868 56 1868 425 

1869 75 ! »869 435 

•870 75 1 1870 350 

1871 150 I87I 400 

187a 25 187a 350 

1873 50 1873 400 


(The dollar ia 4 m . 2d, English money.) 


Were licences for saloons and ta- 
verns obtainable with the same ease 
as in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many country districts, Vineland 
would probably have, according to 
its population, from one to two 
hundred such places. Counting 
them at one hundred, this would 
withdraw from the pursuits of pro- 
ductive industry about one hundred 
families, which would average a 
population of six hundred peoplo. 
Each of these places would sell about 
3,000 dollars 1 worth of boer and 
liquor per annum, making 300,000 
dollars* worth of stimulants a year. 
I include beer saloons, as liquor can 
bo obtained in them all as a general 
thing ; and in tho electrical climate 
of America, beer leads to similar 
results ns spirits. Think of tho 
effect of 300,000 dollars’ worth of 
stimulants upon the health, tho 
minds, and the industry of our 
people. Think of the increase of 
crime and pauperism. The average 
would be fully equal to other places 
in which liquor is sold. Instead of 
having the police expenses at 50 dol- 
lars, and poor expenses at 400 dol- 
lars per annum, the amount would 
be swollen to thousands. 

The home example of Vineland 
has been such that the neighbouring 
cities of Millville and Hridgton, 
which previously could number 
liquor saloons by hundreds, and 
were often scenes of disorder and 
crime, have abolished them, with 
tho same favourable results as in 
Vineland. The example has also 
spread to other townships of the 
State, and over one-half of all the 
townships of tho great State of 
Pennsylvania. 

1. The results in Vineland have 
convinced me that temperance does 
conserve the industry of the people. 

2. That temperance is conducive 
to a refined and essthetical taste. 

3. That temperanco can be suffi- 
ciently secured in a community by 
suppressing all the taverns and 
saloons to protect it from the abuse 
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of excessive liquor-drinking, and 
without interfering with the right 
of all classes of people to keep 
liqnor and beer in their own homes. 

The next thing 1 will mention is 
Education. I designed that in Vine- 
land it should be of an advanced 
character, and that in time the place 
should become noted for its educa- 
tional advantages. As fast as the 
population sufficiently increased in 
the different sections, in connection 
with the citizens 1 had school dis- 
tricts formed and school-houses 
built. As the school-law of Now 
Jersey at that time was far behind 
the requirements of the age, 1 
moved for a special Act applicable 
to Landis Township, under condi- 
tion that it be submitted to a 
vote of the people. Owing to 
the misrepresentations of some 
demagogues at the time, the Bill 
was defeated. With some friends, 
however, at the next meeting of 
the Legislature, J had the same 
ideas embodied in a general Act 
for the whole State, and it was 
passed. Under this law education 
has taken great strides. In Vine- 
land we have built some twenty 
school-houses, consisting of primary 
and grammar schools ; and this year 
we have built a large high school, 
as it is called, at a cost of over 
30,000 dollars, for teaching the 
higher branches of education: which 
school was opened the 22nd of 
last August by the President of 
the United States, and most of his 
Cabinet. The next step will be to 
connect with all our schools an in- 
dustrial and technological branch of 
education, that boys may be trained 
in physical industry, and have the 
sciences, and agriculture, and hor- 
ticulture practically taught to them 
in their everyday work, step by 
step, in connection with their 
studies. 

When the Settlement started, 
most of my land was in the Town* 
ship of Millville. This was soon 
found to be an inconvenienoe, and 


it was important that the main fea- 
tures upon which I had founded the 
Settlement should be made a law. 

I therefore got an Act of the Legis- 
lature passed embodying the main 
features of my plan, and setting 
off the most of my territory into a 
separate township. To this Aet I 
liave since got supplements passed , 
as they became necessary. The most 
important principle is that the en- 
tire Township is governed by a com- 
mittee of five men, elected annually 
by the people. 1 have had no city 
charter, no aldermen, no imposing 
body of councilmen. I believe the 
more the governing body is in- 
creased in number, the more is in- 
dividual responsibility divided and 
lessened : thereby the more is cor- 
ruption likely to creep in. A system 
of few legislators, with powers 
strictly defined, who have to appear 
often for re-election, is what ex- 
perience has proved to give the 
greatest satisfaction. This has 
seenred to us a faithful performance 
of public duties at the lowest pos- 
sible rate of taxation. 

In the progress of the Settlement, 
ns the number of members belong- 
ing to any religious denomination 
increased, I donated them land, and 
contributed money towards erecting 
churches, showing no favour to any 
creed, and treating all alike ; only 
encouraging a good style of church 
edifice as far as possible. We have 
erected Episcopal, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
Unitarian, and Swedcnborgian 
churches; some of them are spa- 
cious and fine bnildings. The Catho- 
lics are now building. For the first 
few years I contributed to the 
salaries of the clergy. 

I also assisted in the organization 
of various societies of a useful and 
literary character. I found that as 
people had no liquor saloons they 
felt more interest, in such societies. 
In fact, the difference is a marked 
feature, and a subject for the most 
interesting study. Some of the 
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societies wore beneficial — such as 
Masonic and Odd Fellows ; others 
Agricultural and Horticultural, 
Floral and Literaiy. To encourage 
a taste in such matters, I offered 
various premiums. In 1865, I 
offered 350 dollars in agricultural 
premiums. In the year 1866 I 
offered premiums as follows : 

1. One hundred dollars, divided into two 
sums, for the best essay on the History of 
Vineland, the Historical Society being 
judge of the composition. 

2 . One hundred dollars, divided iuto two 
aums, for the two best pieces of prose and 
poetry. 

3. One hundred dollars to the Society of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, to be dis- 
tributed in prizes for the best specimens of 

products. 

One hundred dollars to the Society of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, to be given 
in prizes for the best specimen of fruits. 

One hundred dollars, to be given in the 
form of gold medals, with appropriate in- 
scriptions, to the male and female pupils 
who shall be judged to bo the most ad- 
vanced scholars, independent of every other 
consideration. 

One hundred dollars to the tuo pupils, 
boy and girl, aged from 14 to 18, who shall 
ho judged to be the most advanced scholars, 
independent of every other consideration. 

Ono hundred dollars to the lfcu*d of 
Music which might have given six public 
concerts, three in open air during summer, 
and three in winter. 

One hundred dollars, in the form of gold 
medals, with appropriate inscriptions, to 
th' two persons who prove themselves ma-fc 
graceful and agile 111 gymnastic exercises. 

Fifty dollars, in the form of a gold 
medal, to the hdy who cultivates with In r 
own hands the most beautiful garden of 
flowers. 

In the year 1867 I offered the 
following prizes: 

Twenty dollars and a diploma for t ho 
best cultivated acre of field carrots. 

Twenty dollars and a diploma for the 
best cultivated aero of turnips. 

Twenty dollars for the best kept farm. 
Twenty dollars for tho best cult bated 
orchard of at least two acres. 

Fifty dollars to the lady who shall have 
cultivated, and laid out with the greatest 
taste, a flower garden. 

One hundred dollars to be distributed 
among the three persons who shall best 
play the violin, cornet-a-piston, and the 
flute. The competition to be held at tho 


exhibition of horticulture, the decision 
being left to a committee. 

Fifty dollars to tiie lady most agile nt 
gymnastics. 

Fifty dollars to the gentleman who is 
strongest and most active in gymnastic 
exercises. 

The distribution of all those prizes 
was made at the time of the Exhi- 
bition of the Society of Agriculture. 

As the societies became strong, 
I withdrew my assistance, excepting 
in cases of emergency. As an illus- 
tration of how much can be done by 
a little timely help, to encourage 
people, I will mention an incident. 
The Baptists erected a very large 
and handsome brick building, with 
a very heavy slate roof. I was driving 
past one morning, and 1 noticed a 
crowd of people collected in the 
front of it, with a most woebegono 
expression of countenance. They 
informed me that the roof had 
proved too heavy for the walls, and 
that it was pressing them out, and 
they expected the building to fall 
any minute. They had spent their 
last dollar, and were in despair. I 
replied I would at once contribute 
one hundred dollars towards bracing 
the building — that they should 
telegraph for an architect to come 
down from Philadelphia in the next 
train. They bad this ono hundred 
dollars to go upon, and soon raised 
more. The architect came down, the 
walls were temporarily braced, ami 
in a few days fine iron rods* were 
stretched across the inside of the 
building, clumping the walls, and it 
is now one of the most substantial 
and beautiful church buildings in 
*South Jersey. I mention this not to 
show what I did, but how necessary 
it is for a proprietor to do something 
himself, in such emergencies, in 
order to encourage the people to 
effort, and accomplish things that 
help him and themselves. 

At the first it was necessary to 
introduce tho cultivation of such 
products as were adapted to our soil 
and climate and markets. For the 
produce most sought after in the 
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markets of Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, onr soil and climate 
were woll adapted. These were 
fruits, such as grapos, pears, peaches, 
apples, and berries of different 
varieties; also vegetables, such as 
sweet potatoes, or yams, as they 
are called in England, early white 
potatoes, table and field beets, 
onions, lima beans, cabbage, tur- 
nips, cauliflowers, asparagus, pip- 
pius, mid melons of different varie- 
ties. These all grow to perfection, 
and ripen early. Our people also 
raised wheat, Indian corn, grass, 
millet, and stock for home con- 
sumption, but the other articles 
were raised to send away. I suc- 
ceeded in getting the settlers to 
plant extensive orchards and vine- 
yards ; 1 think there are now at least 
1,500 vineyards and orchards iu 
Vineland, presenting one of the most 
beautiful sights imaginable. 

Special attention was also paid to 
the introduction of tho best stock of 
cattle, pigs, and poultry, in all of 
which Vineland now excels. 

As produce was raised, it came hi 
be necessary to market it : and 
considering that the colonists were 
strangers in the country, I em- 
ployed an agent at my own expense, 
whose duty it was to take their 
produce to market, dispose of it, 
and return them the money, free 
of any charge for his sendees. In 
time, as the colonists became ac- 
quainted with business and the 
markets, this became unnecessary, 
and I withdraw this assistance. 

As the Settlement grew, people 
who had capital to invest came 
to Vinoland and settled, for tho 
purpose of residence. I noticed 
that this capital generally sought 
investment out of Vineland — in tho 
State of New York and other 
States, where the rate of interest 
was seven per cent, instead of six 
per cent., as in the State of New 
Jersey. I made an effort to have 
the law, mo far as related to my 
own township, changed, so as to 


allow seven per cent, interest, but 
failed in the Legislature the first 
session, owing to the prejudices of 
some of the members. The next 
session I was more successful, and 
the Act was extended to the entire 
State, much to the advantage* of 
Vineland, and the rest of New 
Jersey. This alone gave an im- 
petus to industry beyond what 
many believed possible. 

After the Settlement had so 
grown as to number some thousands 
of inhabitants, and had a great 
deal of produce to send to market, 
we had reason to complain of 
the high charges for freight upon 
our single railroad. I remon- 
strated with the Company, and re- 
ceived from its general manager 
fair promises about redaction, but 
these were not fulfilled. I then, 
'with much difficulty, obtained a 
charter from the State Legislature 
for a new railroad leading direct 
to New York and Baltimore. After 
a severe struggle of five years, I 
succeeded in getting this new rail- 
road built, when there was an 
immediate fall in tho rates upon 
both railroads. 

Then more produce was raised, 
and manufacturers came in, who 
before were deterred on account of 
the high rates of freight. 

The building of the latter rail- 
road increased the trackage tlirongb 
the Vineland territory, from eight 
miles to seventeen miles, adding 
vastly to tho value of property, as 
well as to the prosperity of the 
people, and affording new outlets. 

After the agricultural portion of 
my plan had become developed, the 
next thing to be done was to intro- 
duce manufactures. To facilitate 
this I erected a large building, at 
the cost of somo thirty thousand 
dollars, divided into different rooms. 
I introduced a steam-engine of 
some fifty-horse power into the 
building, and the necessary shaft- 
ing through the room 9 , and let out 
room and power to manufacturers 
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for a very small sum — what was 
barely adequate to pay expenses. 
To some I gave rooms for nothing, 
or rather in consideration of their 
introducing their business. 

This was the nucleus of what is 
now an extensive manufacturing 
interest; and besides this, I en- 
couraged it in other ways. The 
result of it is that boots and shoes, 
buttons, straw-hats, pocket-books, 
woodwork of different kinds, and 
various other things, are exten- 
sively manufactured in Vineland, 
constantly adding to its wealth 
and population, and always increas- 
ing and giving employment to 
men not naturally farmers, and 
working girls and boys. 

Another subject of serious con- 
cern was to keep down commercial 
monopolies, especially in those 
things nearly related to the staff 
of life. Being so near the great 
markets of New York and Phila- 
delphia, the colonists found it more 
profitable to raise fruits and the 
finer vegetables for market, and 
to depend upon purchasing flour 
and feed with the proceeds of their 
sales. 

They purchased this flour and 
feed from the storekeepers of the 
place, and the storekeepers were 
supplied by the millers in the sur- 
rounding country. I heard great 
complaint about the prices they 
had to pay for this flour and feed, 
and upon examination 1 found that 
these prices greatly exceeded the 
market prices elsewhere. This I 
knew my colonists could not stand. 
They must be able to compete 
with other places, and in order to 
compete they must be able to buy 
cheap. I had introduced a grist- 
mill in my steam factory buildings, 
which I let out; but those who 
hired it did not know how to 
contend against the combinations, 
and always failed. 

I therefore decided to run the 
mill myself, and to fight the com- 
bination upon these principles: 


I would buy nothing but the best 
of articles, and for cash, in order 
t-o buy cheap. I would place the 
price of my articles at the lowest 
possible price covering cost and 
expenses. I would only sell for 
cash. I would have articles deli- 
vered all over the tract without 
extra charge, though all to whom I 
had previously let my mill said 
this plan would fail. I also had a 
shop opened in the centre of the 
town. I put the prices of feed 
and flonr down at once fully thirty 
per cent., and instead of selling 
poor articles, which people had 
been previously getting, I sold 
nothing but the best. In the first 
days only a few people bought. 
The number increased. The busi- 
ness ran up to hundreds of dol- 
lars a day. The demand came 
from all sides ; the troublo now was 
to supply the demand; more ma- 
chinery had to be introduced, and 
more power. The demand extended 
beyond Vineland. Teams came for 
twenty miles to load up with sup- 
plies. The fame of the good flour 
reached Philadelphia, and the Con- 
tinental Hotel tried it first, and then 
got its supply of flour from the 
Vineland Steam Mills. The ‘corner’ 
or combination was broken up, and 
the entire Settlement appeared to 
take a new start of prosperity as if 
by sudden impulse. Bringing down 
the prices was equivalent to saving 
to each family for themselves ami 
stock two hundred dollars a year, 
which for two thousand families 
would be four hundred thousand 
dollars a year. They were able to 
prosper by so much better. That 
prosperity encouraged them to new 
efforts ; thereby resulting in a co- 
operative benefit to myself, which is 
the reason why I mention the circum- 
stance. In connection with this, as 
illustrating the principle still fur- 
ther, I will give another example. 
The poultry and egg business near 
the great cities of New York and 
Philadelphia is ono of the nost cer- 
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tain and profitable pursuits in the 
United States. After I had started 
my mill, I was informed by one of 
my colonists that the storekeepers 
did not allow more than from one- 
lmlf to two-thirds for eggs that 
they would sell for in Philadelphia, 
whilst they asked almost twice as 
much for meat scrop and other 
poultry food as it could be bought 
lor in Philadelphia. 1 examined 
into the subject, and found the state- 
ment to be true. I then ordered 
eggs to bo taken in at my mill in 
pay for flour and feed, the same as 
cash, at Philadelphia prices, less 
the freight, and obtained some 
tons of meat scrop from Philadel- 
phia, and ordered the miller to 
manufacture poultry feed, and sell 
the wholo at a reduction corres- 
ponding with the rest of the articles. 
The result of this was that in ten 
months not less than one thousand 
new henneries went up over the 
Vineland tract. It was a business 
that old and decrepid men and 
women and children could follow. 
It was a winter and summer indus- 
1 vy, and is now one of the greatest 
in Vineland. It may bo asked — 
does the mill pay ? I can reply, 
Yes. Hut the profit is got by 
making a small percentage upon a 
very largo business, instead of a 
largo percentage upon a very small 
business. I will also remark that 
in the above statements, I wish to 
mako no reflections upon tho shop- 
keepers of Vineland. They acted 
according to the instincts of trade, 
the same as in other places. They 
have erected handsome buildings, 
and where they have not been bi- 
assed by private interests have 
always been public-spirited. 

It may be imagined that in these 
things I have made some enemies, 
whilst ploughing my way through 
different interests, but I am happy 
to say I have made many more 
friends, and gained direct personal 
advantages, by increasing the value 
of my own property with that of 
the colonists. 


As before mentioned, on the 22 nd 
of August last year, General Grant, 
President of the United States, and 
most of his Cabinet, attended the 
dedication of the new high school 
building in Vineland, and he made 
the following speech. His speeches 
never consist of more than a few 
words: 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Vineland — It 
gives mo great pleasure to visit your 
thriving town of Vineland. It is one of 
tho greatest places for industry and pro- 
sperity and intelligence, and all the im- 
provements I have heard of have been 
accomplished under trying circumstances. 

The difficulties ho refers to were 
mainly owing to the great civil 
war. Vineland was started in the 
commencement of it, and had to 
straggle through the darkest period. 
We had three calls for troops. 
I decided to step forward and co- 
operate with the people to prevent 
drafts. I therefore endorsed the 
Township notes individually, and 
raised money enough from the 
banks in Millville and Bridgton to 
till our quotas, and sent them to the 
war, without any draft. Vineland 
has been able to make an honour- 
able record in the war, and pay off 
a debt of 60,000 dollars and to 
prosper in the face of every diffi- 
culty. 

There is a material and industrial 
prosperity existing in Vineland, 
which, though I say it myself, is 
unexampled in the history of coloni- 
sation, and must be due to more 
t ban ordinary causes. 

Tho influence of temperance upon 
the health and industry of the 
people is no doubt one great cause. 
The Settlement has built twenty 
tine school-houses, ten churches, and 
kept up one of the finest systems of 
road improvements, measuring one 
hundred and seventy-eight miles in 
the country. There are now some 
fifteen manufacturing establish- 
ments on the Vineland tract, and 
they aro constantly increasing in 
number. Her stores in extent and 
building will rival any other place in 
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South Jersey. There are four post- 
offices in the tract ; the central one 
did a business last year of 4,800 
dollars, mail matter, and a money- 
order business of 78,922 dollars. 

Out of seventy-seven townships 
in the State, by the census of 
1869 Landis Township ranked the 
fourth in the value of its agricul- 
tural productions. There are seven- 
teen miles of railway upon the 
tract, embracing six railway sta- 
tions. The amount of products sent 
away to market is enormous. Her 
fruits are to be seen in all the large 
eastern cities, from Philadelphia to 
Quebec. There is more fruit raised 
in Vineland than anywhere else in 
the United States upon the same 
area of land. To drive through the 
place over the smooth and beautiful 
roads, lined with young shade trees, 
and bordered with green, and past 
h8r thousands of orchards and vine- 
yards, is like driving through the 
loveliest of parks. The poorest of 
her people seek to make their homes 
beautiful. Her citizens are gathered 
together from the far West, from the 
middle and New England States, 
from Germany, France, England, 
Ireland and Scotland ; even from 
sunny Italy. All of those who are 
industrious succeed, and industry is 


the rule. The idler, without the 
capacity to do a day’s work, does not 
succeed, and ought not to succeed 
anywhere. 

I am happy to be able to say that 
the result of the project, as a land 
enterprise, has been to the interests 
of the colonists, as well as my own. 
Town lots that I sold for 150 dollars 
have been resold for from 500 to 
1,500 dollars, exclusive of improve- 
ments ; land that I sold for 25 dollars 
per acre has much of it been refold 
for 200 to 500 dollars per acre, ex- 
clusive of improvements. This rule 
will hold good for miles of the terri- 
tory, all resulting from the great in- 
crease of population and prosperity 
of her people. 

It is certainly an interesting 
question whether the highest self- 
interest of the landed proprietors of 
England, or any other country, can- 
not be found in advancing the ma- 
terial and moral welfare of all those 
who live and work upon their own 
estates. 

To me the most unpleasant part 
of the above narrative is the neces- 
sity I have been under of so often 
mentioning myself, and I hope the 
reader will kindly take this neces- 
sity into consideration, and let that 
be my apology. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MAGNUS THE GOOD AND < THEWS. 

S T. OLAF is the highest of these 
Norway Kings, and is the last 
that much attracts us. For this 
reason, if a reason were not super- 
fluous, We might here end our 
poor reminiscences of these dim 
Sovereigns. But we will, neverthe- 
less, for the sake of their connection 
with hits of English History, still 
hastily mention the names of one 
or two who follow, and who throw 
n momentary gleam of life and 
illumination on events and epochs 
that have fallen so extinct among 
ourselves at present, though once 
they were so momentous and 
memorable. 

'The new King 8 vein, from 
.fom si >u rg, Knut’s natural son, 
had no success in Norway, nor 
seems to have deserved any. 
His English mother and he were 
found to be grasping, oppressive 
persons ; and awoke, almost from 
the instant that Olaf was suppressed 
and crushed away from Norway into 
Heaven, universal odium more and 
more in that coun try . W ell-deserved- 
ly, as still appears ; for their taxings 
and extortions of malt, of herring, 
of meal, smithwork and every article 
taxable in Norway, were extreme ; 


and their service to the country 
otherwise nearly imperceptible. In 
brief their one basis there was the 
power of Knut the Great ; and that, 
like all earthly things, was liable to 
sudden collapse, — and it suffered 
such in a notable degree. King 
Knut, hardly yet of middle age, and 
the greatest King in the then world, 
died at Shaftesbury, in 1035 asDahl- 
mnnn thinks, 1 * * — leaving two legiti- 
mate sons and a busy, intriguing 
widow (Norman Emma, widow of 
Kthelred the Unready), mother of 
the younger of these two ; neither 
of whom proved to have any talent 
or any continuance. In spite of 
Emma’s utmost efforts, Harald, the 
elder son of Knut, not hers, got 
England for his kingdom ; Emma 
and her Harda-Knut had to be con- 
tent with Denmark, and go thither, 
much against their will. Harald in 
England, — light-going little figure 
like his father before him, — got the 
name of Harefoot here ; and might- 
have done good work among his 
now orderly and settled people ; but 
he died almost within year and 
day ; and has left no trace among 
us, except that of 4 Harefoot,’ ‘from 
his swift mode of walking. Emma 
and her Harda-Knut now returned 
joyful to England. But the violent, 
idle and drunken Harda-Knut did 


1 Saxon Chronicle nays: ‘1035. In this year died King Cnut. ... Ho departed at 

Shaftesbury, November 12, and thoy conveyed him thence to Winchester and there 

buried him.’ 
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no good there ; and, happily for 
England and him, soon suddenly 
ended, by stroke of apoplexy at a 
marriage festival, as mentioned 
above. In Denmark he had done 
still less good. And indeed, under 
him, in a year or two, the grand 
imperial edifice, laboriously built by 
Knot's valour and wisdom, had 
already tumbled all to the ground, in 
a most unexpected and remarkable 
way. As we are now to indicate 
with all brevity. 

S vein's tyrannies in Norway had 
wrought such fruit that, within 
the four years after Olaf’s death, 
the chief men in Norway, the very 
slayers of King Olaf, Kalf Arneson 
at the head of them, met secretly 
once or twice; and unanimously 
agreed that Kalf Arneson must 
go to Sweden, or to Russia itself ; 
seek young Magnus, son of Olaf, 
home : excellent Magnus, to lx? king 
over all Norway and them, in- 
stead of this intolerable Svein. 
Which was at once done, — Magnus 
brought home in a kind of triumph, 
all Norway waiting for him. In- 
tolerable Svein had already been 
rebelled against : some years before 
this, a certain young Tryggve out 
of Ireland, authentic son of Olaf 
Tryggveson and of that tine Irish 
Princess who chose him in his low 
habiliments and low estate, and 
took him over to her own Green 
Island, — this royal young Tryggve 
Olafson had invaded the usurper 
Svein, in a fierce, valiant and 
determined manner; and though 
with too small a party, showed ex- 
cellent fight for some time; till 
Svein, zealously bestirring himself, 
managed to get him beaten and 
killed. But that was a couple of 
years ago ; the party still too small, 
not including one and all as now ! 
Svein, without stroke of sword this 
time, moved off towards Denmark ; 
never shewing face in Norway again. 
His drunken brother, Harda-Knut, 
received him brother- 1 ik e ; even 


gave him some territory to rule 
over and subsist upon. But he 
lived only a short while ; was gone 
before Harda-Knut himself; and 
we will mention him no more. 

Magnus was a fine bright young 
fellow, and proved a valiant, wise, 
and successful King, known among 
his people as Magnus the Good. 
He was only natural son of King 
Olaf ; but that made little difference 
in those times and there. His 
strange-looking, unexpected Latin 
name he got in this way : Alfhild, 
his mother, a slave through ill- 
luck of war, though nobly-born, 
was seen to be in a hopeful way ; 
and it was known in the King’s 
house how intimately Olaf was con- 
nected with that occurrence, and 
how much he loved this 1 King’s 
serving-maid.' ns she was commonly 
designated. Alfhild was brought to 
bed late at night ; and all the world, 
especially King Olaf, was asleep ; 
Olaf s strict rale, then and always, 
being, don’t awaken me : — seeming- 
ly a man sensitive about his sleep. 
The child wiia a boy, of rather 
weakly aspect : no important 
person present, except Sigvat, the 
King’s Icelandic Skald, who 
happened to lx? still awake; ami 
the lli&hop of Norway, who, I 
suppose, had been sent for in 
hurry. “ What is to bo done Y' 
said the Bishop, “ here is an infant 
in pressing need of baptism ; .and 
we know not what the name is : 
go, Sigvat, awaken tho King, and 
ask." “I dare not for my life," 
answered Sigvat. “ King's orders 
are rigorous on that point." “ But 
if the child die unbaptisod," said tho 
Bishop shuddering ; too certain, bo 
and everybody, where? thechild would 
go in that case! *• I will myself 
give him a name," said Sigvat, with 
a desperate concentration of all his 
faculties ; “ he shall be namesake of 
the greatest of mankind,— -imperial 
Carolus Magnus; let us call the 
infant Magnus !" King Olaf, ou 
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the morrow, asked rather sharply 
how Sigvat had dared take such a 
liberty ; but excused Sigvat, seeing 
what the perilous alternative was. 
And Magnus, by such accident, this 
boy was called ; and he, not another, 
is the prime origin and introducer 
of that name Magnus, which occurs 
rather frequently, not among the 
Norway Kings only, but by and by 
among the Danish and Swedish ; 
and, among the Scandinavian popu- 
lations, appears to be rather fre- 
quent to this day. 

Magnus, a youth of great spirit, 
whose own, and standing at his 
beck, all Norway now was, imme- 
diately &rnote home on Denmark ; 
desirous naturally of vengeance for 
what it had done to Norway, and 
the sacred kindred of Magnus. 
Denmark, its great Knut gone, and 
nothing but adrunken.Harda-Knut, 
fugitive Svcin and Co., there in his 
stead, was become a weak dislo- 
cated Country. And Magnus plun- 
dered in it, burnt it, beat it, as 
often as he pleased ; Harda-Knut 
struggling what lie could to make 
resistance or reprisals, but never 
once getting any victory over 
Magnus. Magnus, I perceive, was, 
like his Father, a skilful as well as 
valiant tighter by sea and land ; 
Magnus, with good battalions, and 
probably backed by immediate al- 
liance with Heaven and St. Olaf, 
as was then the general belief or 
surmise about him, could not easily 
be beaten. And the truth is, he 
never was, by Harda-Knut or any 
other. Harda-Knut's last trans- 
action with him was, To make a 
firm Peace and even Family- treaty 
sanctioned by all the grandees of 
botli countries, who did indeed 
mainly themselves make it ; their 
two Kings assenting : That there 
should be perpetual Peace, and no 
thought of war more, between Den- 
mark and Norway ; and that, if 


either of the Kings died childless 
while the other was reigning, the 
other should succeed him in both 
Kingdoms. A magnificent arrange- 
ment, such as has several times 
been made in the world's history ; 
but which in this instance, what is 
very singular, took actual effect; 
drunken Harda-Knut dying so 
speedily, and Magnus being the 
man he was. One would like to 
give the date of this remarkable 
Treaty ; but cannot with precision. 
Guess somewhere about 1040 : 2 ac- 
tual fruition of it came to Magnus, 
beyond question, in 1042, when 
Harda-Knut drank that wassail 
bowl at the weddingin Lambeth, and 
fell down dead ; which in the Scuwn 
Chronicle is dated 3rd June of that 
year. Magnus at once went to Den- 
mark on hearing this event ; was 
joyfully received by the head men 
there, who indeed, with their fel- 
lows in Norway, had been main 
contrivers of the Treaty; both 
Countries longing for mutual peace, 
and the end of such incessant 
broils. 

Magnus was triumphantly re- 
ceived as King in Denmark. The 
only unfortunate thing was, that 
Svein Estrithson, the exile son of 
Ulf, Knut’s Brother-in-law, whom 
Knut, as we saw, had summarily 
killed twelve years before, emerged 
from his exile in Sweden in a flat- 
tering form ; and proposed that 
Magnus should make him Jarl of 
Denmark, and general admini- 
strator there, in his own stead. To 
which the sanguine Magnus, in 
spite of advice to the contrary, in- 
sisted on acceding. “ Too powerful 
a Jarl,” said Einar Tamberskelver 
— the same Einar whose bow was 
heard to break in Olaf Tryggveson’s 
last battle (“ Norway breaking from 
thy band, King ! ”), who had now 
become Magnus's chief man, and 
had long been among the highest 


* Munch gives the date 1038 (ii. 840), Adam of bremen 1040. 
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chiefs of Norway ; “too powerful a 
Jarl,” said Einar earnestly. But 
Magnus disregarded it ; and a trou- 
blesome experience had to teach 
him that it was true. In about a 
year, crafty Svein, bringing ends 
to meet, got himself declared King 
of Denmark for his own behoof, 
instead of Jarl for another’s : and 
had to be beaten and driven out by 
Magnus. Beaten every year : but 
almost always returned next year, 
for a new beating, — almost, though 
not altogether ; having at length got 
one dreadful smashing-down and 
half-killing, which held him quiet a 
while, — so long as Magnus lived. 
Nay in the end, he made good his 
point, as if by mere patience in 
being beaten ; and did become King 
himself, and progenitor of all the 
Kings that followed. King- Svein 
Estrithson ; so-called from Astrid 
or Estrith, his mother, the great 
Knut’s sister, daughter of Svein 
Forkbeard bj r that amazing Sigrid 
the Proud, who burnt those two 
ineligible suitors of hers both at 
once, and got a switch on the face 
from Olaf Tryggveson, which 
proved the death of that high man. 

But all this high fortune of the 
often beaten Estrithson was poste- 
rior to Magnus’s death ; who never 
would have suffered it, had he been 
alive. Magnus "was a mighty 
fighter ; a fiery man ; very proud 
and positive, among other qualities, 
and had such luck as was never 
seen before. Luck invariably good, 
B&id everybody; never once was 
beaten, — which proves, continued 
everybody, that his Father Olaf and 
the miraculous power of Heaven 
were with him always. Magnus, 1 
believe, did put down a great deal 
of anarchy in those countries. One 
of bis earliest enterprises was to 
abolish Jorosburg, and trample out 
that nest of pirates. Which he 
managed so completely that Joms- 
burg remained a mere reminiscence 


thenceforth ; and its place is not 
now known to any mortal. 

One perverse thing did at last 
turn up in the course of Magnus : 
a new Claimant for the Crown of 
Norway, and he a formidable person 
withal. This was Harald, half- 
brother of the late Saint Olaf ; uncle 
or half-uncle, therefore, of Magnus 
himself. Indisputable son of the 
Saint’s mother by St. Olafs step- 
father, who was himself descended 
straight from Harald Haarfagr. 
This new Harald was already much 
heard of in the world. As an ardent 
Boy of fifteen ho had fought at 
King Olafs side at Stickelstad ; 
would not be admonished by the 
Saint to go away. Got smitten 
down there, not killed; was smug- 
gled away that night from the field 
by friendly help ; got cured of his 
wounds, forwarded to Russia, where 
lie grew to man’s estate, under 
bright auspices and successes. Fell 
in love with the Russian Princess, 
but could not get her to wife ; went 
off thereupon to Constantinople as 
Vivringer (Life-Guardsman of the 
Greek Kaiser) ; became Chief Cap- 
tain of the V wringers, invincible 
champion of the poor Kaisers that 
then were, and filled all the hast 
with the shine and noise of his ex- 
ploits. An authentic Waring or 
Haring, such the surname we now 
have derived from these people; 
who were an important institution 
in those Greek countries for several 
ages : Vieringer Life-Guard, con- 
sisting of Norsemen, with some- 
times a few English among them. 
Harald had innumerablead ventures, 
nearly always successful, sing the 
Skalds ; gained a great deal of 
wealth, gold ornaments, and gold 
coin; had even Queen Zoo (so 
they sing, though falsely) ena- 
moured of him at one time ; and 
was himself a Skald of eminence ; 
some of whose verses, by no means 
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the worst of their kind, remain to 
this day. 

This character of Waring much 
distinguishes Harald to me; the 
only Vroringer of whom I could 
over get the least biography, truo 
or half-true. It seems the Greek 
History-books but indifferently 
correspond with these Saga records ; 
and scholars say there could have 
been no considerable romance be- 
tween Zoc and him, Zoo at that 
date being 6o years of age! Ha- 
mid’s own lays say nothing of any 
Zoc, but are still full of longing for 
his Russian Princess far away. 

At last, what with Zoes, what 
with Greek perversities and per- 
fidies, and troubles that could not 
fail, lie determined on quitting 
Greece ; packed up his immensities 
of wealth in succinct shape, and 
actually returned to Russia, where 
new honours and favours awaited 
him from old friends, and especially, 
if I mistake not, the hand of that 
adorable Princess, crown of all his 
wishes for the time being. Before 
long, however, he decided farther 
to look after his Norway Royal 
heritages; and, for that purpose, 
sailed in force to the Jarl or quasi- 
King of Denmark, the often-beaten 
Svein, who was now in Sweden 
on his usual winter exile after 
beating. Svein and he lmd evi- 
dently interests in common. Svein 
was charmed to see him, — so warlike, 
glorious and renowned u man, with 
masses of money about him too. 
Svein did by and by become trea- 
cherous; and even attempted, one 
night, to assassinate Harald in his 
bed on board ship: but Harald, 
vigilant of Svein, and a man of 
quick and sure insight, had pro- 
vidently gone to sleep elsewhere, 
leaving a log instead of himself 
among the blankets. In which log, 
next morning, treacherous Svein’s 
battle-axe was found deeply stick- 
ing; and could not bo removed 
without difficulty ! But this was 


after Harald and King Magnus him- 
self had begun treating ; with the 
fairest prospects, — winch this of 
the Svein battle-axe naturally 
tended to forward, as it altogether 
ended the other co-partnery. 

Magnus, on first hearing of V»r- 
inger Harald and his intentions, 
made instant equipment, and deter- 
mination to fight his uttermost, 
against the same. But wise persons 
of influence round him, as did the 
like sort round Vaeringer Harald, 
earnestly advised compromise and 
peaceable agreement. Which, soon 
after that of Svein’s nocturnal 
battle-axe, was the course adopted ; 
and, to the joy of all parties, did 
prove a. successful solution. Magnus 
agreed to part his kingdom with 
Uncle Harald; uncle parting his 
treasures, or uniting them with 
Magnus's poverty. Each was to be 
an independent king, but they were 
to govern in common ; Magnus 
rather presiding. He to sit, for 
example, in the High Seat alone ; 
King Harald opposite him in a seat 
not quite so high, though if a 
stranger King came on visit, both 
the Norse Kings were to sit in the 
High Seat. With various other 
punctilious regulations ; which the 
fiery Magnus was extremely strict 
with ; rendering the mutual relation 
a very dangerous one, had not both 
the Kings been honest men, and 
Harald a much more prudent and 
tolerant one than Magnus. They, 
on the whole, never had any weighty 
quarrel, thanks now and then rather 
to Harald than to Magnus. Mag- 
nus too was very noble ; and 
Hamid, with his wide experience 
and greater length of years, care- 
fully held bis heat of temper well 
covered in. 

Prior to Uncle Harald’s coming, 
Magnus had distinguished himself 
as a Lawgiver. His Code of Laws 
for the Trondhjem Province was 
considered a pretty piece of legis- 
lation ; and in subsequent times got 
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the name of ‘ Grey-goose * (Gragas) ; 
one of the wonderfullest names ever 
given to a wise Book. Some say it 
came from the grey colour of the 
parchment, some give other incre- 
dible origins; the last guess I have 
heard is, that the name merely 
denotes antiquity ; the witty name 
in Norway for a man growing old 
having been, in those times, that he 
was now becoming a grey- goose. 
Very fantastic indeed ; certain, how- 
ever, that Grey-goose is the name . 
of that venerable Law Book ; nay, 
there is another, still more famous, 
belonging to Iceland, and not far 
from a century younger, the Iceland 
Grey-goose . The Norway one is per- 
haps of date about 1037, the other 
of about 1 1 18; peace be with them 
both ! Or, if anybody is inclined to 
such matters, let him go to Dahl- 
mann, for the amplest information 
and such minuteness of detail as 
might almost enable him to be an 
Advocate, with Silk Gown, in any 
Court depending on these Grey- 
geese. 

Magnus did not live long. He 
had a dream one night of his Father 
Olafs coming to him in shining 
presence, and announcing, That a 
magnificent fortune and world-great 
renown was now possible for him ; 
but that perhaps it was his dnty to 
refuse it ; in which case, his earthly 
life would be short. “ Which way 
wilt thou do, then ? ” said the shin- 
ing presence. “ Thou shalt decide for 
me, Father, thou, not 1 !” and told his 
Uncle Harald on the morrow, adding 
that he thought he should now soon 
die ; which proved to be the fact. The 
magnificent fortune, so questionable 
otherwise, has reference, no doubt, 
to the Conquest of England ; to 
which country Magnus, as rightful 
and actual King of Denmark , as well 
as undisputed heir to drunken 
Hardo-Knut, by treaty long ago, had 
now some evident claim. The enter- 
prise itself was reserved to the 
patient, gay and prudent Uncle 
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Harald ; and to him it did prove 
fatal, — and merely paved the way 
for Another, luckier, not likelier ! 

Svein Estrithson, always beaten 
during Magnus’s life, by and by 
got an agreement from the prudent 
Harald to be King of Denmark, then; 
and end these wearisome and in- 
effectual brabbles; Harald having 
other work to do. But in the 
autumn of 10 66, Tosti, a younger 
son of our English Earl Godwin, 
came to S vein’s court with a most 
important announcement ; namely, 
that King Edward the Confessor, 
so-called, was dead, and that Har- 
old, as the English write it, his 
eldest Brother, would give him, 
Tosti, no sufficient' share in the 
kingship. Which state of matters, 
if Svein would go ahead with him 
to rectify it, would be greatly to the 
advantage of Svein. Svein, taught 
by many beatings, Avas too wise for 
this proposal; refused Tosti, who 
indignantly stepped over into Nor- 
way, and proposed it to King Harald 
there. Svein really had acquired 
considerable teaching, I should 
guess, from his much beating and 
hard experience in the world ; one 
finds him afterwards the esteemed 
friend of the famed Historian Adam 
of Bremen, who reports various 
wise humanities, and pleasant dis- 
coursings with Svein Estrithson. 

As for Harald Hardrade, ‘ Harald 
the Hard or Severe,’* as he was 
now called, Tosti’s proposal awak- 
ened in him all his old Vmringer 
ambitions and cupidities into blazing 
vehemence. He zealously con- 
sented ; and at once, with his whole 
strength, embarked in the adven- 
ture. Fitted out two hundred ships, 
and the biggest army he could carry 
in them ; and sailed with Tosti 
towards the dangerous Prorirised 
Land. Got into the Tyne, and 
took booty ; got into the Humber, 
thence into the Ouse; easily sub- 
dued any opposition the official 
people or their populations could 
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make ; victoriously scattered these, 
victoriously took the City of York 
in a day; and even got himself 
liomaged there, ‘King of North- 
umberland,’ as per covenant, — Tosti 
proving honourable, — Tosti and he 
going with faithful strict copart- 
nery, and all things looking pros- 
perous and glorious. Except only 
(an important exception !) that 
they learnt for certain, English 
Harold was advancing with all his 
strength ; and, in a measurable 
space of hours, unless care were 
taken, would be in York himself. 
Harald and Tosti hastened oft* to 
seize the post of Stamford Bridge 
on Derwent River, six or seven 
miles east of York City, and there 
bar this dangerous advent. Their 
own ships lay not far off in Ouse 
River, in case of the worst. The 
battle that ensued the next day, 
September 20, 1066, is forever 
memorable in English history. 

Snorro gives vividly enough his 
view of it from the Icelandic side : 

A ring of stalwart Norsemen, close 
ranked, with their steel tools in 
hand ; English Harold’s Army, 
mostly cavalry, prancing and prick- 
ing all round; trying to find or 
make some opening in that ring. 
For a long time trying in vain, till 
at length, getting them enticed to 
burst out somewhere in pursuit, 
they quickly turned round, and 
quickly made in end of that matter. 
Snorro represents English Harold, 
with a first party of these horse 
coming up, and, with preliminary 
salutations, asking if Tosti were 
there, and if Harald were ; making 
generous proposals to Tosti; but, 
in regard to Harald and what share 
of England was to bo his, answer- 
v ing' Tosti with the words, “ Seven 
feet of English earth, or more if he 
require it, for a grave. 1 * Upon which 
Tosti, like an honourable man and 
copartner, said, “ No, never ; let us 
light you rather till we all die.” 

“ Who is this that spoke to you ? ” 
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inquired Harald, when the cavaliers 
had withdrawn. “My brother 
Harold,” answers Tosti, which 
looks rather like a Saga, but may 
be historical after all. Snorro’s 
history of the battle is intelligible 
only after you have premised to it, 
what he never hints at, that the 
scene was on the east side of the 
bridge and of the Derwent; the 
great struggle for the bridge, one 
at last finds, was after the fall of 
Harald ; and to the English Chroni- 
clers, said struggle, which was 
abundantly severe, is all they know 
of the battle. 

Enraged at that breaking loose 
of his steel ring of infantry, Norse 
Harald blazed up into true Norse 
fury, all the old Yaeringer and 
Berserkir rage awakening in him ; 
sprang forth into the front of the fight, 
and mauled and cut and smashed 
down, on both hands of him, every- 
thing he met, irresistible by any 
horse or man, till an arrow cut 
him through the windpipe, and laid 
him low forever. That was the 
end of King Harald and of his 
workings in this world. The cir- 
cumstance that he was a Waring 
or Baring, and had smitten to 
pieces so many Oriental cohorts or 
crowds, and had made love- verses 
(kind of iron madrigals) to his 
Russian Princess, and caught the 
fancy of questionable Greek queens, 
and bad amassed such heaps of 
money, while poor nephew Magnus 
had only one gold ring (which had 
been his father’s, and even his 
father’s mother's , as Uncle Harald 
noticed), and nothing more what- 
ever of that precious metal to com- 
bine with Harald’s treasures : — all 
this is new to me, naturally no 
hint of it in any English book; 
and lends some gleam of romantic 
Rplendour to that dim business of 
Stamford Bridge, now fallen so dull 
and torpid to most English minds, 
transcendently important as it once 
was to all Englishmen. Adam of 
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Bremen says, the English got as 
much gold plunder from Harald’s 
people as was a heavy burden for 
twelve men ; 8 a thing evidently 
impossible, which nobody need try 
to believe. Young Olaf, Harald’s 
son, age about sixteen, steering 
down the Ouse at the top of his 
speed, escaped home to Norway 
with all his ships, and subsequently 
reigned there with Magnus, his 
brother. Harald’s body did lie in 
English earth for about a year; 
but was then brought to Norway 
for burial. He needed more than 
seven feet of grave, say some ; 
Laing, interpreting Snorro’s mea- 
surements, makes Harald eight feet 
in stature, — I do hope, with some 
erryr in excess ! 

CHAPTER XII. 

OLAF THE TRANQUIL, MAGNUS BARE- 
FOOT, AND SIGURD THE CRUSADER. 

The new King Olaf, his brother 
Magnus having soon died, bore rule 
in Norway for some five-and-twenty 
years. Rule soft and gentle, not 
like his father’s, and inclining rather 
to improvement in the arts and 
elegancies than to anything severe 
or dangerously laborious. A slim- 
built, witty-talking, popular and 
pretty man, with uncommonly bright 
eyes, and hair like floss silk : they 
called him Olaf Kyrre (the Tranquil 
or Easy-going). 

The ceremonials of the palace 
were much improved by him. Pa- 
lace still continued to be built of 
huge logs pyramidally sloping up- 
wards, with fireplace in the middle 
of the floor, and no egress for smoke 
or ingress for light except right over- 
head, which, in bad weather, you 
could shut, or all but shut, with a 
lid. Lid originally made of mere 
opaque Board, but changed latterly 
into a light frame, covered ( glazed , 
so to speak) with entrails of animals, 
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clarified into something of pellu- 
cidity. All this Olaf, I hope, fur- 
ther perfected, as he did the placing 
of the court ladies, court officials, 
and the like; but I doubt if the 
luxury of a glass window were ever 
known to him, or a cup to drink 
from that was not made of metal or 
iron. In fact it is chiefly for his 
son’s sake I mention him here ; and 
witli the son, too, I have little 
real concern, but only a kind of 
fantastic. 

This son bears the name of 
Magnus Barfod (Barefoot, or Bare- 
leg) ; and if you ask why so, the 
answer is : He was used to appear 
in the streets of Nidaros (Trond- 
lijem) now and then in complete 
Scotch Highland dress. Authentic 
tartan plaid and philibeg, at that 
epoch, — to the wonder of Trondhjcm 
and us ! The truth is, he had a 
mighty fancy for these Hebrides and 
other Scotch possessions of his; 
and seeing England now quite im- 
possible, eagerly speculated on some 
conquest in Ireland as next best. 
He did, in fact, go diligently voyag- 
ing and inspecting among those 
Orkney and Ilebridian Isles ; putting 
everything straight there, appoint- 
ing stringent authorities, jarls, — 
nay, a king, * Kingdom of the Su- 
deroer’ (Southern Isles, now called 
Sodor), — and, as first king, Sigurd, 
his pretty little boy cf nine years. 
All which done, and some quarrel 
with Sweden fought out, he seri- 
ously applied himself to visiting in 
a still more emphatic manner ; 
namely, to invading, with his best 
skill and strength, the considerable 
virtual or actual kingdom he had in 
Ireland, intending fully to enlarge 
it to the utmost limits of the Island 
if possible. He got prosperously 
into Dublin (guess a.d. i 102). Con- 
siderable authority he already had, 
even among those poor Irish Kings, 
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or kinglets, in their glibs and yellow 
saffron gowns; still more, I suppose, 
among the numerous Norse Princi- 
palities there. ‘ King Murdog, King 
of Ireland,’ says the Chronicle of 
Man, ‘had obliged himself, every 
Yule day, to take a pair of shoes, 
hang them over his shoulder, as 
your servant does on a journey, and 
walk across his court at bidding, 
and in presence of, Magnus Bare- 
foot’s messenger, by way of homage 
to the said King.’ Murdog on this 
greater occasion did whatever ho- 
mage could be required of him ; but 
that, though comfortable, was far 
from satisfying the great King’s 
ambitious mind. The great King 
left Murdog ; left his own Dublin ; 
marched off westward on a general 
conquest of Ireland. Marched easily 
victorious for a time ; had got, some 
say, into the wilds of Connaught, 
but there saw himself beset by am- 
buscades and wild Irish counte- 
nances intent on mischief, and liad, 
on the sudden, to draw up for 
battle ; — place, I regrot to say, alto- 
gether undisco verable to me; known 
only that it was boggy in the ex- 
treme. Certain enough, too cer- 
tain and evident, Magnus Barefoot, 
searching eagerly, could find no firm 
footing there ; nor, fighting furiously 
up to the knees or deeper, any re- 
sult but honourable death ! Date 
is confidently marked ‘ 24 August, 
1103,’ — as if people knew the very 
day of the month. The natives did 
humanely give King Magnus Chris- 
tian burial. The remnants of his 
force, without farther molestation, 
found their ships on the Coast of 
Ulster ; and sailed home, — without 
conquest of Ireland ; nay, perhaps 
leaving royal Murdog disposed to 
be relieved of his procession with 
the pair of shoes. 

Magnus Barefoot left three sons, 
all kings at once, reigning peaceably 
together. But to us, at present, the 
only noteworthy one of them was 


Sigurd ; who, finding nothing special 
to do at homo, left his brothers to 
manage for him, and went off on a 
far Voyage, which has rendered 
him distinguishable in the crowd. 
Voyage through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, on to Jerusalem, thence 
to Constantinople ; and so home 
through Russia, shining with such 
renown as filled all Norway for the 
time being. A King called Sigurd 
Jorsalafarer ( Jerusalemer ) or Sigurd 
the Crusader henceforth. His 
voyage had been only partially of 
the Viking type ; in general it was 
of the Royal- Progress kind rather ; 
Vikingism only intervening in cases 
of incivility or the like. His re- 
ception in the Courts of Portugal, 
Spain, Sicily, Italy, had been 
honourable and sumptuous. The 
King of Jerusalem broke out into 
utmost splendour and effusion at 
sight of such a pilgrim ; and Con- 
stantinople did its highest honours 
to such a Prince of Vmringers. 
And the truth is, Sigurd intrinsi- 
cally was a wise, able and prudent 
man ; who, surviving both his 
brothers, reigned a good while 
alone in a solid and successful way. 
He shows features of an original, 
independent, thinking man ; some- 
thing of ruggedly strong, sincere 
and honest, with peculiarities that 
are amiable and even pathetic in 
the character and temperament of 
him ; as certainly, the course of 
life he took was of his own choos- 
ing, and peculiar enough. He 
happens furthermore to be, what he 
least of all could have chosen or 
expected, the last of the Haarfagr 
Genealogy that had any success, 
or much deserved any, in this 
world. The last of the Haarfagrs, 
or as good as the last! So that, 
singular to say, it is in reality, for 
one thing only that Sigurd, after 
all his crusadings and wonderful 
adventures, is memorable to us 
here : the advent of an Irish Gen- 
tleman called ‘ Gylle Krist* (Gil- 
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christ, Servant of Christ), who, — 
not over welcome, I should think, 
but (unconsciously) big with the 
above result, — appeared iu Norway, 
while King Sigurd was supreme. 
Let us explain a little. 

This Gy lie Krist, the uncon- 
sciously fatal individual, who * spoke 
Norse imperfectly,* declared him- 
self to be the natural son of whilom 
Magnus Barefoot ; born to him 
there while engaged in that un- 
fortunate 4 Conquest of Ireland.’ 
“ Here is my mother come with 
me,” said Gilchrist, 44 who declares 
my real baptismal name to have 
been Harald, given mo by that 
great King ; and who will carry the 
red-hot ploughshares or do any 
reasonable ordeal in testimony of 
these facts. I am King Sigurd’s 
veritable half-brother: what will 
King Sigurd think it fair to do 
with me > ” Sigurd clearly seems 
to have believed the man to be 
speaking truth ; and indeed nobody 
to have doubted but he was. Sigurd 
said, 44 Honourable sustenance shalt 
thou have from me here. But, 
under pain of extirpation, swear 
that, neither in my time, nor in 
that of my young son Magnus, wilt 
thou ever claim any share in this 
Government.” Gylle swore; and 
punctually kept his promise during 
Sigurd’s reign. But during Mag- 
nus’s, he conspicuously broke it; 
and, in result, through many reigns, 
and during three or four generations 
afterwards, produced unspeakable 
contentions, massacrin'gs, confusions 
in the country ho had adopted. 
There are reckoned, from the time 
of Sigurd’s death (a.d. i 130 ), about 
a hundred years of civil war: no 
king allowed to distinguish himself 
by a solid reign of well-doing, or 
by any continuing reign at all, — 
sometimes as many as four kings 
simultaneously fighting ; — and in 
Norway, from sire to son, nothing 
but sanguinary anarchy, disaster 
and bewilderment ; a Country sink- 


ing steadily as if towards absolute 
ruin. Of all which frightful misery 
and discord Irish Gylle, styled 
afterwards King Harald Gylle, was, 
by ill destiny and otherwise, the 
visible origin : an illegitimate Irish 
Haarfagr who proved to be his own 
destruction, and that of the Haar- 
fagr kindred altogether ! 

Sigurd himself seems always to 
have rather favoured Gylle, who 
was a cheerful, shrewd, patient, 
witty and effective fellow ; and had 
at first much quizzing to endure, 
from the younger kind, on account 
of his Irish way of speaking Norse, 
and for other reasons. One evening, 
for example, while the drink was 
going round, Gylle mentioned that 
the Irish had a wonderful talent of 
swift running, and that there were 
among them people who could keep 
up with the swiftest horse. At which, 
especially from young Magnus, 
there were peals of laughter ; and a 
declaration from the latter that 
Gylle and lie would have it tried to- 
morrow morning ! Gylle in vain 
urged that ho had not himself pro- 
fessed to be so swift a runner as to 
keep up with the Prince’s horses ; 
but only that there were men in 
Ireland who could. Magnus was 
positive ; and, early next morning, 
Gylle had to be on the ground ; and 
the race, naturally under heavy bet, 
actually went off. Gylle started 
parallel to Magnus’s stirrup; ran 
like a very roe, and was clearly 
ahead at the goal. 44 Unfair,” said 
Magnus ; 44 thou must have had 
hold of my stirrup-leather, and 
helped thyself along ; we must try 
it again.” Gylle ran behind the 
horse this second time ; then at the 
end, sprang forward ; and again 
was fairly in ahead. 44 Thou must 
have held by the tail,” said Magnus ; 
44 not by fair running was this pos- 
sible ; we must try a third time ! ” 
Gylle started ahead of Magnus and 
his horse, this third time; kept 
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ahead with increasing distance, 
Magnus galloping his very best; 
and reached the goal more palpably 
foremost than ever. So that Mag- 
nus had to pay his bet, and other 
damage and humiliation. And got 
from his father, who heard of it 
soon afterwards, scoffing rebuke as 
a silly fellow, who did not know the 
worth of men but only the clothes 
and rank of them, and well deserved 
what he had got from Gylle. All 
the time King Sigurd lived, Gylle 
seems to have had good recognition 
and protection from that famous 
man ; and, indeed, to have gained 
favour all round, by his quiet social 
demeanour and the qualities he 
shewed. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

MAGNUS THE BLIND, HARALD GYLLE, 
AND MUTUAL EXTINCTION OF THE 
HAARFAGRS. 

On Sigurd the Crusader’s death, 
Magnus naturally came to the 
throne ; Gylle keeping silence and 
a cheerful face for the time. But it 
was not long till claim arose on 
Gylle’s part, till war and fight arose 
between Magnus and him, till the 
skilful, popular, over-active and 
shifty Gylle had entirely beaten 
Magnus ; put out his eyes ; mutila- 
ted the poor body of him in a horrid 
and unnameable manner, and shut 
him up in a convent as out of the 
game henceforth. There in his 
dark misery Magnus lived now as 
a monk ; called ( Magnus the Blind ’ 
by those Norse populations; King 
Harald Gylle reigning victoriously 
in his stead. But this also was 
only for a time. There arose aveng- 
ing kinsfolk of Magnus, who had no 
Irish accent in their Norse, and 
were themselves eager enough to 
bear rule in their native country. 
By one of these, a terribly strong- 
handed, fighting, violent, and re- 
gardless fellow, who also was a 
Bastard of Magnus Barefoot’s, and 


of Norway. 23) 

had been made a Priest, but liked it 
unbearably ill and had broken loose 
from it into the wildest courses at 
home and abroad ; so that his cur- 
rent name got to be ‘ Slembi-diakn/ 
Slim or 111 Deacon, under which he 
is much noised of in Snorro and the 
Sagas ; by this Slim-Deacon, Gylle 
was put an end to (murdered by 
night, drunk in his sleep) ; and 
poor blind Magnus was brought 
out, and again set to act as King, 
or King’s Cloak, in hopes Gylle’s 
posterity would never rise to 
victory more. But Gylle’s pos- 
terity did, to victory and also to 
defeat, and were the death of Mag- 
nus and of Slim-Deacon too, in a 
frightful way ; and all got their 
own death by and by in a ditto. In 
brief, these two kindreds (reckoned 
to be authentic enough Haarfagr 
people, both kinds of them) proved 
now to have become a veritable 
crop of dragon’s teeth ; who mutu- 
ally fought, plotted, straggled, as 
if it had been their life’s business ; 
never ended fighting, and seldom 
long intermitted it, till they had 
exterminated one another, and did 
at last all rest in death. One of 
these later Gylle temporary Kings 
I remember by the name of Harald 
Herdebred, Harald with the Broad 
Shoulders. The very last of them 
I think was Harald Mund (Harald 
with the Wry-Mouth), who gave 
rise to two Impostors, pretending 
to be Sons of his, a good while after 
the poor Wry-Mouth itself and all 
its troublesome belongings were 
quietly underground. What Nor- 
way suffered during that sad century 
may be imagined. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

SVERRIR AND DESCENDANTS, TO 

HAKON THE OLD. 

The end of it was, or rather the 
first abatement, and beginning of 
the end, That, when all this had 
gone on ever worsening for some 
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forty years or so, one Sverrir (a.d. 
1177), at the head of an armed mob 
of poor people called Birkebeins , 
came npon the scene. A strange 
enough figure in History, this 
Sverrir and his Birkebeins! At 
first a mere mockery and dismal 
laughing-stock to the enlightened 
Norway public. Nevertheless by 
unheard of fighting, hungering, ex- 
ertion and endurance, Sverrir, after 
ten years of such a death-wrestle 
against men and things, got himself 
accepted as King ; and by wonder- 
ful expenditure of ingenuity, com- 
mon cunning, unctuous Parliamen- 
tary Eloquence or almost Popular 
Preaching, and (it must be owned) 
general human faculty and valour 
(or value) in the overclouded and 
distorted state, did victoriously con- 
tinue such. And founded a New 
Dynasty in Norway, which ended 
only with Norway’s separate exist- 
ence, after near three hundred years. 

This Sverrir called himself a Son 
of Harald Wry- Mouth ; but was in 
reality the son of a poor Comb- 
maker in some little town of Nor- 
way ; nothing heard of Sonship to 
Wry-Mouth till after good success 
otherwise. His Birkebeins (that is 
to say, Bircldegs ; the poor rebellious 
wretches having taken to the woods ; 
and been obliged, besides their in- 
tolerable scarcity of food, to thatch 
their bodies from the cold with 
whatever covering could be got, 
and their legs especially with birch 
bark ; sad species of fleecy hosiery ; 
whence their nickname) , — his Birke- 
beins I guess always to have been 
a kind of Norse Jacquerie : desperate 
rising of thralls and indigent people, 
driven mad by their unendurable 
sufferings and famishings, — theirs 
the deepest stratum of misery, and 
the densest and heaviest, in this 
the general misery of Norway, 
which had lasted toward the third 
generation and looked as if it would 
last for ever : — whereupon they had 
risen proclaiming, in this furious 


dumb manner, unintelligible ex- 
cept to Heaven, that the same 
could not, nor would not be endured 
any longer ! And, by their Sverrir, 
strange to say, they did attain a 
kind of permanent success; and, 
from being a dismal laughingstock 
in Norway, came to be important, 
and for a time all-important there. 
Their opposition nicknames, 1 Bag- 
levs (from Bagall, baculus , bishop’s 
staff; Bishop Nicholas being chief 
Leader),* 'Gold-legs,* and the like 
obscure terms (for there was still a 
considerable course of counter- 
fighting ahead, and especially of 
counter -nicknaming), I take to have 
meant in Norse prefigureinent seven 
centuries ago, ‘bloated Aristocracy,* 
‘tyrannous Bourgeoisie ,* — till, in the 
next century, these rents were got 
closed again ! — 

King Sverrir, not himself bred 
to comb-making, had, in his fifth 
year, gone to an uncle, Bishop in the 
Faroe Islands ; and got some con- 
siderable education from him, with 
a view to Priesthood on the part of 
Sverrir. But, not liking that career, 
Sverrir had fled and smuggled him- 
self over to the Birkebeins, who, no- 
ticing the learned tongue, and other 
miraculous qualities of the man, 
proposed to make him Captain of 
them ; and even threatened to kill 
him if he would not accept, — 
which thus at the sword’s point, 
as Sverrir says, he was obliged to 
do. It was after this that he 
thought of becoming son of Wry- 
Mouth and other higher things. 

His Birkebeins and he had cer- 
tainly a talent of campaigning which 
has hardly ever been equalled. They 
fought like devils against any odds 
of number ; and before battle they 
have been known to march six days 
together without food, except, per- 
haps, the inner bark of trees, and in 
such clothing and shoeing as mere 
birch bark : — at ono time, some- 
where in the Dovrefjeld, there was 
serious counsel held among them 
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whether they should not all, as one 
man, leap down into the frozen 
gulphs and precipices, or at once 
massacre one another wholly, and 
so finish. Of their conduct in 
battle, fiercer than that of Bare - 
sarJcs, where was there ever seen the 
parallel ? In truth they are a dim 
strange object to one, in that black 
time ; wondrously bringing light 
into it withal ; and proved to be, 
under such unexpected circum- 
stances, the beginning of better- 
days ! 

Of Sverrir’s public speeches there 
still exist authentic specimens ; 
wonderful indeed, and much charac- 
teristic of such a Sverrir. A comb- 
maker King, evidently meaning 
several good 'and solid things, and 
effecting them too, athwart such an 
element of Norwegian chaos-come- 
again. His descendants and suc- 
cessors were a comparatively re- 
spectable kin. The last and greatest 
of them I shall mention is Hakon 
VI 1 ., or Hakon the Old ; whose 
fame is still lively among us, from 
the Hattie of Largs at least. 

CHAPTER XV. 

HAKON TUB OLD AT LA14GS. 

In the Norse annals our famous 
Battle of Largs makes small figure, 
or almost none at all among Hakon* s 
battles and feats. They do say in- 
deed, these Norse annalists, that the 
King of Scotland, Alexander III. 
(who had such a fate among the 
crags about Kinghorn in time com- 
ing), was very anxious to purchase 
from King Hakon his sovereignty 
of the Western Isles; but that 
Hakon pointedly refused ; and at 
length, being again importuned and 
bothered on the business, decided on 
giving a refusal that could not bo 
mistaken. Decided, namely, to go 
with a big expedition, and look 
thoroughly into that wing of his 


Dominions ; where no doubt much 
has fallen awry since Magnus Bare- 
foot’s grand visit thither, and seems 
to be inviting the cupidity of bad 
neighbours ! “ All this we will put 
right again,” thinks Hakon, “ and 
gird it up into a safe and defensive 
posture.” Hakon sailed accordingly, 
with a strong fleet ; adjusting and 
rectifying among his Hebrides as 
he went along, and landing withal 
on the Scotch coast to plunder and 
punish as he thought fit. The 
Scots say he had claimed of them 
Arran, Bute and the Two Cumbraes 
(“ given my ancestors by Donald 
Bain,’* said Hakon, to the amaze- 
ment of the Scots) “ as part of the 
Sudoer ” (Southern Isles): — so far 
from selling that fino kingdom ! — 
and that it was after taking both 
Arran and Bute that he made his 
descent at Largs. 

Of Largs there is no mention 
whatever in Norse books. But be- 
yond any doubt, such is the other 
evidence, Hakon did land there; 
land and fight, not conquering, pro- 
bably rather beaten ; and very cer- 
tainly ‘ retiring to his ships,* as in 
either case he behoved to do ! It 
is further certain he was dreadfully 
maltreated by the weather on those 
wild coasts; and altogether credible, 
as the Scotch records bear, that he 
was so at Largs very specially. The 
Norse Records or Sagas say merely, 
he lost many of his ships by the 
tempests, and many of his men by 
land fighting in various parts, — 
tacitly including Largs, no doubt, 
which was the last of these mis- 
fortunes to him. ‘ In the battle 
here he lost 15,000 men, say the 
Scots ,we 5,000 * ! Divide these num- 
bers by ten, and the excellently brief 
and lucid Scottish summary by 
Buchanan may be taken as the ap- 
proximately true and exact. 4 Date 
of the battle is a.d. 1263. 

To this day, on a little plain to the 
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South of the village, now town, of 
Largs, in Ayrshire, there are seen 
stone cairns and monumental heaps, 
and, until within a century ago, one 
huge, solitaiy, upright stone; still 
mutely testifying to a battle there — 
altogether clearly, to this battle of 
King Hakon’s ; who by the Norse 
records, too, was in these neigh- 
bourhoods at that same date, and 
evidently in an aggressive, high 
kind of humour. For ‘while his 
ships and army were doubling the 
Mull of Cantire, he had his own 
boat set on wheels, and therein, 
splendidly enough, had himself 
drawn across the Promontory at a 
flatter part,’ no doubt with horns 
sounding, banners waving. “ All 
to the left of me is mine and Nor- 
way’s,” exclaimed Hakon in his 
triumphant boat progress, which 
such disasters soon followed. 

Hakon gathered his wrecks to- 
gether, and sorrowfully mado for 
Orkney. It is possible enough, as 
our Guide Books now say, he may 
have gono by Iona, Mull and the 
narrow seas inside of Skye ; and 
that tlio Kyle Alrin , favourably 
known to sea-bathers in that re- 
gion, may actually mean the Kyle 
(narrow strait) of Hakon, where 
Hakon may have dropped anchor, 
and rested for a little while in 
smooth water and beautiful environ- 
ment, safe from equinoctial storms. 
But poor Hakon’s heart was now 
broken. He went to Orkney ; died 
there in the winter ; never behold- 
ing Norway more. 

He it was who got Iceland, which 
had been a Republic for four cen- 
turies, united to his kingdom of 
Norway : a long and intricate opera- 
tion, — much presided over by our 
Snorro Sturleson, so often quoted 
here, who indeed lost his life (by 
assassination from his sons-in-law) 
and out of great wealth sank at 
once into poverty of zero, — one mid- 
night in his own cellar, in the course 


of that bad business. Hakon was 
a great Politician in his time ; and 
succeeded in many things before he 
lost Largs. Snorro’s death by 
murder had happened about twenty 
years before Hakon’s by broken 
heart. He is called Hakon the Old, 
though one flnds his age was but 
fifty-nine, probably a longish life 
for a Norway King. Snorro’s nar- 
rative ceases when Snorro himself 
was born; that is to say, at the 
threshold of King Sverrir ; of whose 
exploits and doubtful birth it is 
guessed by some that Snorro wil- 
lingly forbore to speak in the hear- 
ing of such a Hakon. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

EPILOGUE. 

Haakfag r’ s kindred lasted some three 
centuries in Norway ; Sverrir’s last- 
ed into its third century there ; how 
long after this, among the neighbour- 
ing kingships, I did not enquire. For, 
by regal affinities, consanguinities, 
and unexpected chances and changes, 
the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
fell all peaceably together under 
Queen Margaret, of the Calmar 
Union (a.b. 1397) ; and Norway, 
incorporated now with Denmark, 
needed no more kings. 

The History of these Haarfagrs 
has awakened in, me many thoughts 
of Despotism and Democracy, arbi- 
trary government by one, and self- 
government (which means no go- 
vernment, or anarchy) by all ; of 
Dictatorship with many faults, and 
Universal Suffrage with little pos- 
sibility of any virtue. For the con- 
trast between Olaf Tryggveson and 
a Universal- Suffrage Parliament or 
an ‘ Imperial ’ Copper Captain has, in 
these nine centuries, grown to be very 
great. And the eternal Providence 
that guides all this, and produces' 
alike these entities with their epochs, 
is not its course still through the 
great deep ? Does not it still speak 
to us, if we have ears ? Here, 
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clothed in stormy enough passions 
and instincts, unconscious of any 
aim but their own satisfaction, is 
the blessed beginning of Human 
Order, Regulation, and real Go- 
vernment; there, clothed in a highly 
different, but again suitable garni- 
ture of passions, instincts, and 
equally unconscious as to real aim, 
is the accursed-looking ending 
(temporary ending) of Order, Regu- 
lation, and Government ; — very dis- 
mal to the sane onlooker for the 
time being ; not dismal to him other- 
wise, his hope, too, being steadfast ! 
But here, at any rate, in this poor 
Horse theatre, one looks with in- 
terest on the first transformation, 
so mysterious and abstruse, of hu- 
man Chaos into something of arti- 
culate Cosmos; witnesses the wild 
and strange birth-pangs of Human 
Society, and reflects that without 
something similar (little as men 
expect such now), no Cosmos of 
human society ever was got into 
existence, nor can ever again be. 

The violences, fightings, crimes 
— ah yes, these seldom fail, and 
they are very lamentable. But 
always, too, among those old popu- 
lations, there was one saving ele- 
ment ; the now want of which, 
especially the unlamented want, 
transcends all lamentation. Here 
is one of these strange, piercing, 
winged- words of Ruskin, which has 
in it a terrible truth for us in these 
epochs now come : 

‘ My friends, the follies of modem 
‘ Liberalism, many and great though 
‘ they be, are practically summed in 
‘ this denial or neglect of the quality 

* and intrinsic value of things. Its 

* rectangular beatitudes, and spheri- 
‘ cal benevolences, — theology of uni- 
versal indulgence, and jurispru- 
‘ dence which will hang no rogues, 

‘ mean, one and all of them, in the 
‘root, incapacity of discerning, or 
‘ refusal to discern, worth and un- 


‘ worth in anything, and least of all 
' in man ; whereas Nature and Hea- 
* ven command you, at your peril, to 
‘discern worth from unworth in 
‘ everything, and most of all in man. 

‘ Your main problem is that ancient 
‘ and trite one, “Who iB best man ? ” 
‘ and the Fates forgive much, — for- 
‘ give the wildest, fiercest, cruellest 
‘experiments, — if fairly made for 
‘ the determination of that. Theft 
‘ and bloodguiltiness are not pleasing 
‘ in their sight ; yet the favouring 
‘ powers of the spiritual and ma- 
terial world will confirm to you 
‘ your stolen goods, and their noblest 
‘ voices applaud the lifting of your 
‘ spear, and rehearse the sculpture 
‘ of your shield, if only your robbing 
‘ and slaying have been in fair arbi- 
‘ trament of that question, “ Whp is 
‘ best man ? ” But if you refuse 
‘ such enquiry, and maintain every 
‘ man for his neighbour’s match, — 
‘ if you give vote to the simple and 
‘ liberty to the vile, the powers of 
‘ those spiritual and material worlds 
‘ in due time present you inevitably 
‘with the same problem, soluble 
‘now only wrong side upwards; 
‘ and your robbing and slaying 
‘must be done then to find out* 
‘ “Who is worst man?” Which, in 
‘ so wide an order of merit, is, in- 
‘ deed, not easy ; but a complete 
‘ Tammany Ring, and lowest cir- 
‘ cle in the Inferno of Worst, 
‘you are sure to find, and to be 
‘ governed by.’ 5 

All readers will admit that thero 
was something naturally royal in 
these Haarfagr Kings. A wildly 
great kind of kindred ; counts in it 
two Heroes of a high, or almost 
highest, type : the first two Olafs, 
Tryggveson and the Saint. And 
the view of them, withal, as we 
chance to have it, I have often 
thought, how essentially Homeric 
it was : — indeed what is ‘ Homer * 


• Fors Clavigera, Letter XIV. pp. 8-xo. 
VOL. XI. — NO. LXIII. NEW SERIES. 
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himself but the Rhapsody of five 
centuries of Greek Skalds and 
wandering Ballad-singers, done (i.e. 
‘stitched together’) by somebody 
more musical than Snorro was? 
Olaf Tiyggveson and Olaf Saint 
please me quite as well in their 
prosaic form ; offering mo the truth 
of them as if seen in their real li- 
neaments by some marvellous open- 
ing (through the art of Snorro) 
across the black strata of the ages. 
Two high, almost among the highest 
sons of Nature, seen as they veri- 
tably were ; fairly comparable or su- 
perior to god-like Achilleus, goddess- 
wounding Diomedes, much more to 
the two Atreidai, Regulators of the 
Peoples. 

I have also thought often what a 
Book might be made of Snorro, did 
there but arise a man furnished 


with due literary insight, and inde- 
fatigable diligenoe ; who, faithfully 
acquainting himself with the topo- 
graphy, the monumental relics and 
illustrative actualities of Norway, 
carefully scanning the best testi- 
monies as to place and time which 
that country can still give him, 
carefully the best collateral records 
and chronologies of other countries, 
and who, himself possessing tlio 
highest faculty of a Poet, could, 
abridging, arranging, elucidating, 
reduce Snorro to a polished Cosmic 
state, unweariedly purging away 
his much chaotic matter ! A 
modern 1 highest kind of Poet,’ ca- 
pable of unlimited slavish labour 
withal ; — who, I fpar, is not soon to 
be expected in this world, or likely 
to find his task in the Heimslcrwgla 
if he did appear here. 
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GERMAN HOME LIFE. 
By a Lady. 


III. FOOD. 

HO sent the food, and. who the 
cooks, is a matter of history. 
A good, cook is the Black Swan of 
domestic life ; she is an epoch, an 
era; we date from her; wo are 
ready to write her name in gold and 
sardonyx on sandalwood. ‘That 
was when Jane Stubbs was cook,’ 
we say, and memory casts a fond 
halo over the ffeats of that female 
cordon lien. Eate has been kind to 
France in the matter of cooks; 
French men and women are born 
with gastronomic and culinary per- 
ceptions. Given the poorest mate- 
rials, they will produce a palatable 
and wholesome dish, at once appe- 
tising and nourishing. 4 In France 
we dine,’ said an obliging French- 
man, sitting next to me at a German 
l able -d'hote. * In Germany they 

fetid.’ 4 And in England, what do 
you do there ?’ asked a somewhat 
splenetic German relative, to 
whom, in an unwary moment, I 
had quoted the above epigrammatic 
remark. ‘I will tell you, meine 
Bcstc. You boil your vegetables in 
water, much water, and eat grass 
like Nebuchadnezzar. You know 
one meat, the biftek, bleeding ; and 
one Mehlspeisc , the blom-budding.’ 
I confess, being far from home and 
all its pleasures, the sarcastic enu- 
meration of the delights of our 
insular tablo wounded me, and I 
lifted up my voice in feeble protest. 
But let this criticism temper the 
steel of our pen, and put a little 
milk and honey into the ink of our 
observations. 

It was said by one of the ancients 
(I think Tacitus in his * Germania ’) 
that the Teutons were distinguished 
by having the largest volume of in- 
testines of all the peoples of Europe 
(I feel a certain hesitation in quot- 
ing these words, which, writ in ele- 


gant Latin, might pass muster) ; 
but certainly no one who has lived 
in Germany can aver that the 
modern Teuton has degenerated 
from his ancestors in powers of ab- 
sorption. Take, for instance, the 
every-day experience of a table- 
d'hote , where gentle and simple 
are gathered together, and where 
the manners of the majority will 
impress themselves on the mind of 
the impartial spectator. Quantity, 
not quality, appears to be the motto 
of the repast ; to eat, if possible, twice 
of every dish, . to splutter over the 
soup, to seize the sauce en passant , 
to perform tricks of knife-jugglery 
that might strike awe into the 
breast of a Japanese adept ; to lap 
up the gravy, to driak salad dress- 
ing off knife-blades, to scour the 
inside of the dish and the platter 
with lumps of bread, to swallow 
breathlessly, and after a fashion 
that somehow suggests the swallow- 
ing is a mere preliminary operation, 
presently to be supplemented in 
leisurely ruminating hours ; to fill 
up the pauses in the interminable 
ceremony by picking the teeth and 
the dingy dessert with alternate 
impartiality, is a picture so true as 
to be trite, and so unattractive as 
to be scarcely excusable, except 
upon historic grounds. Everyone 
who has spent even only a few 
weeks in Germany must have beheld 
and suffered from such scenes. 

It is not my intention to intrench 
upon the prerogatives of the cookery- 
book, or to give in any detail the 
list of German dishes with which I 
might easily furnish my readers. 
To speak otherwise than generally, 
in a paper of this kind, would be 
out of place ; but we may be amused 
by noting the various points of dif- 
ference and similarity between our 
neighbours’ modus vivendi and our 
own. 

Y 2 
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There are three great character- 
istic divisions of German food — 
the Salt, the Sour, and the Greasy : 
the salt, as exemplified by ham and 
herrings; the sonr, as typified by 
Kraut and salads ; the greasy, as de- 
monstrated by vegetables stewed 
in fat, sausages swimming in fat, 
sances surrounded by fat, soups 
filmy with fat. If we were to go 
into the philosophy of food, we 
should probably find that the salt 
gives the appetite for the grease, 
that the grease is necessary for 
warmth-giving purposes, as well 
as to supplement the absence of nu- 
tritive quality in what may bo 
roundly spoken of as a potato 
diet ; and that the sour acts as a 
digestive agent on the grease. The 
food of the lower orders in Ger- 
many is poor and coarse in the ex- 
treme : — thin coffee without milk or 
sugar (sugar is an expensive item, 
and is looked upon as a luxury; 
except in seaboard towns, white 
colonial sugar is unknown, the 
brown sugar rarely used and little 
thought of) ; black rye bread, which 
is always more or less sour (being 
made without yeast) ; potatoes stew- 
ed in fat, with a mixture of onions, 
apples, carrots, plums, or pears : 
now and then a bit of fat pork 
with treacle ; a mess of Sauerkraut ; 
lentils, beans, and a piece of 1 BluU 
vmrst 9 ; mysterious entrails of birds, 
and beasts, and fishes that might have 
puzzled the Augurs of old ; MehL 
suppe, Bier suppe ; cabbage boiled 
in grease, and a slice of raw ham. 
No beer for the women ; no white 
bread. Schnapps for the men, dis- 
tilled from corn or potatoes; a fiery, 
coarse spirit that would be disas- 
trous in its effects but for the mass 
of food with which it is mixed. It 
has already been seen how domes- 
tic servants fare, the food in private 
houses being as superior to that 
found in the peasant’s hut, as the 
table in an English middle-class 
kitchen is superior to the scanty 
meal of the underpaid agricultural 


labourer. In mountainous districts 
the people live almost entirely on 
milk, flour, eggs, butter, cheese, 
and cream. To taste meat is an 
event in their lives; nor do they 
feel the deprivation; for the pure 
mountain air, the fresh out-door 
life of the Aim, the healthy exer- 
cise of climbing and descending, of 
rowing across the lakes, and tend- 
ing the cattle, makes them healthy, 
vigorous, and cheerful after a fashion 
unknown to, and impossible for, the 
dweller in towns and cities. In 
proof of this we have not to go to 
foreign countries for convincing 
examples. We have only to look 
at what things may* be done in a 
kilt, on ‘ whusky and parritch,* to 
be convinced of the important part 
fresh air and abundant exercise 
play in the matter of muscular de- 
velopment. 

Let us begin in our survey with 
the first meal of the day, and see 
of what it consists. 

There is no family breakfast table 
as with us, where sons and daugh- 
ters gather round the board, letters 
are received and read, newspapers 
scanned, and the great affairs of 
the world, as made known by tele- 
gram, imparted and commented 
upon. Wo look in vain for the 
damask table cloth, the steaming 
urn, the symmetrical arrangement 
of plate and china that welcome 
us in the middle * class English 
household. No trim girls in bright 
cotton or well-cut homespun gowns ; 
no young men, whose fresh faces 
tell of tubs and Turkish towels, are 
here to greet us. There may be a 
linen cloth upon the table (though 
even this detail is far from general), 
and there will be a coffeo pot, and 
a milk jug, and sugar basin, set 
down anyhow anywhere ; a basket, 
either of wicker or Japan, piled 
up with fresh Semmelen , perhaps a 
stray plate or two; a disorderly 
group of cups of different colours 
and designs; no butter; no knives 
and forks; possibly a plate with afew 
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milk rolls, of somewhat finer flour 
than the ordinary, and the breakfast 
equipage is complete. The first 
comer (if a lady, in dressing gown 
and cap ; if a man, in Schlafroclc 
and Pantoff cln) will help her, or 
himself, to coffee and rolls, pro- 
bably eating and drinking like 
peripatetic philosophers, for there 
is no inducement to ‘sit down and 
make yourself comfortable.* If it 
be winter time, the coffee pot and 
milk jug will be placed on the 
stove instead of on the table, and 
the next comer will go through 
the samo formula of solitary feeding, 
departing, as the case may be, for 
the enjoyment of the post-pran- 
dial cigar, or to supplement the 
somewhat scantily represented 
‘ mysteries of the toilette.* The last 
comer will enjoy the dregs of the 
coflcc pot and the drains of the 
milk jug on an oil-cloth cover or 
crumpled table cloth, slopped with 
the surplusage of successive coffee 
cups, and besprinkled with the 
crumbs of consumed rolls. 

The dejeuner ala fourcheitc, which 
is an institution in France, dwindles, 
so far at least as the ladies of 
the household are concerned, into 
a surreptitious shaving of sausage, 
or a sly sardine, partaken of in 
solitude and haste between the con- 
flicting claims of the kitchen and 
the Prisons inn. The young (old 
or middle-aged) military heroes, 
who will probably represent the 
male portion of the household, will 
prudently 1 restore * themselves on 
their way home from drill or parade 
in a more substantial manner than 
that which suffices for the weaker 
vessels; thus relieving the much 
be-plagued Hausfrau from any more 
elaborate sacrifices on the gastrono- 
mic altar. 

But though breakfast, as we have 
seen, may leave much to be desired, 
it yet contains elements of excel- 
lence not to be overlooked. Impri- 
mis there are no cows with iron 
tails in Germany, and the rich pore 


milk makes the well-flavoured, if 
somewhat thin, coffee taste excellent. 
The sugar is beet-root sugar, and 
does not sweeten so well as the 
real colonial article, but is white 
and sparkling. The crescent- shaped 
milk rolls ( Hornchois ) are crisply 
baked, and make it easy to dis- 
pense with butter; the Semmel in 
its fresh state is not to be despised, 
though, as the day advances, it 
becomes leathery and tough, and 
at nightfall you will long for an 
honest slice from a good wheaten 
loaf. The sour rye bread, ranging 
from black to a light brown, is much 
condemned by some as affording 
little nourishment ; nevertheless one 
may acquire a taste for it, and 
many persons declare that they pre- 
fer it to the tasteless insipidity of 
the white roll. In some parts of 
Germany you can get what is called 
‘ Englisches Prod 7 baked in small 
cakes; it is made of very fine 
white flour, with a mixture of 
butter and milk and a dash of sugar 
in it, that quite destroys any resem- 
blance the name might lead you to 
expect. Bakeries are under Go- 
vernment supervision ; not only the 
weight of the bread, but the quality 
of the flour is tested ; and as nei- 
ther the day nor the hour of the 
inspector’s coming can be calculated 
upon, evasion is almost impossible, 
and cases of adulteration and light 
weight so exceptional, as not to be 
worth quoting. 

I shall, perhaps, surprise the 
prejudiced amongst my readers 
-when I say that I found the mate- 
riel, as a rule, excellent in Germany. 
Bread, butter, milk, and eggs abun- 
dant. The market well stocked 
with fruit and vegetables of the 
commoner kind (several of the latter 
unknown to us might be adopted 
with advantage into our bills of 
fare). Poultry, as a rule, is poor, 
but cheap. Pigeons to bo had for 
a few pence; game, in season, 
generally plentiful. No one who 
has ever tasted in a private house 
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a . German Relibraten with cream 
sauce, will dispute its excellence ; 
the claims of roast partridge with 
Sauerkraut (this latter not the 
greasy mess table-d'hote dinners 
may suggest, but a delicately tem- 
pered digestive) to recognition have 
been acknowledged by the descend- 
ants of Vatel and Ude, for it is a 
dish to be found in every well com- 
piled French menu of the present 
day. What housewife would not 
gratefully hail the fact that she 
might buy a saddle of hare just as 
we buy a saddle of mutton, which, 
well larded and baptized with sour 
cream, is so mellow and melting a 
morsel that you might unhesita- 
tingly set it solus before a king. 
The hare is never trussed and sent 
up to table with its long ears, lean 
head, and unpleasantly grinning 
teeth, as with us; if you buy the 
whole animal (and unless you want 
some small and appetisant addi- 
tion to your dinner you will pro- 
bably do so), the head will be taken 
off, the legs broken at the joints, 
and the interior of the animal will 
be utilised for the servants’ dinner, 
forming a dark and 4 wicked broth * 
called Hasenpfeffer , , into the mys- 
teries of which occult preparation 
1 never ventured to pry, though 
frequently I saw and heard it par- 
taken of with sounds of succulent 
approval in the kitchen. Sweet- 
breads, for which your butcher 
calmly demands ten shillings a pair 
during the London season, are to be 
procured for such a price as need 
not wound the conscience of the 
tendercst Hausfrau; veal kidneys 
(who ever knew how delicious a 
veal kidney could be until he par- 
took of Nierenschnitte ?) need not 
exercise your mind on the score of 
economy, nor need yon even hesi- 
tate much about ‘caviare to the 
general/ or pate de foie gras to the 
particular. The tables of the 
world have recognised the merits of 
Strasbourg pies, Westphalia hams, 
Pomeranian goose-breasts, Bruns- 


wick sausages, Bavarian beer, Lii- 
beck marchpane, and Haraboro* 
beef ; no contemptible list of export- 
able edibles. Of the beef and mut- 
ton I cannot speak in glowing terms. 
Nevertheless they are to be had 
fairly good, and in the days of the 
small Kesidenz towns the reigning 
Duke or Prince would generally 
have his beeves and sheep fattened 
after approved methods, so that 
with a little interest and civility, 
one could usually so far soften the 
heart of the slaughterer (Schlach- 
tcr) as to have an English-lookiug 
sirloin and a mature leg of mutton 
as often as one wished upon one’s 
table. In the same way there would 
be a poultry farm or Fasanerie , 
where the doomed birds would be 
fdmt in little pens and 4 genudelf,’ 
a la mode dc Strasbourg, for the 
Royal or Ducal table, so that a 
plump roast capon or pheasant was 
quite within the region of recurring 
possible good things. On- a change 
tout cela f however, and doubtless 
such concessions are reckoned 
amongst the corruptions of the past. 
Yeal is better in Germany than with 
us; and though at all times un- 
wholesome and indigestible as food, 
forms a pleasing variety in the list 
of ordinary dishes that appear on 
the homely board. It is a draw- 
back, to use a Hibemicism, that 
all the roasts (like those that did 
coldly furnish forth the Queen 
of Denmark’s marriage tables) are 
baked. Yet, baked meat, well-basted 
and not overdone, forms a concen- 
trated kind of food that use makes 
almost as palatable as the spitted 
joint, and seems to be maki ng its. 
way to popularity here. Pork is 
not a favourite dish on the tables of 
the rich ; that is, not in its simpler 
form; in its more complex prepa- 
ration pig is a popular meat with all 
classes. Schlaclitwurst , Mettwurst , 

Blutwurst , Rauchenden , Leberwurst 9 
(this latter being pigs' livers, pre- 
pared like pati de foie gras , deli- 
cately spiced and truffled) are only 
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a few of the endless popular varie- 
ties of the German sausage. Ham 
is generally eaten raw, well smoked, 
and if presented at tea or supper, a 
little wooden platter and a sharp 
knife will be placed beside you in 
order that you may cut it into 
small pieces such as are used by 
cooks for larding. Taken in this 
way as a relish, the flavour is sweet 
and appetising, but the uncooked 
state of the meat renders it tough 
(zahe), and involves more masti- 
cation than is agreeable. 

Some years ago a cry went 
abroad of whole districts suffering 
from trychina; and in some parts 
of the country not only was the 
mortality alarming, but the suffer- 
ings of the afflicted so frightful, 
that Government commissions with 
properly appointed medical officers 
were told oft* to inquire into the 
subject. The result was, that in 
every town a medical officer was 
appointed to certify the wholesome 
condition of all the pigs slaughtered 
before the butcher was permitted 
to offer the meat for human food. 
In this country, where pork and 
ham are not eaten raw, such mea- 
sures are unnecessary. Unpleasant 
as the idea of such parasites must 
be, we know that the boiling would 
destroy their dangerous qualities; 
but in Germany, where uncooked 
ham is the rule and not the ex- 
ception, and where the sausages 
that are eaten cold are invariably 
only smoked, the precaution is an 
emphatically necessary one. 

Fish, except in seaport towns 
(and these are few and far between 
in Germany), is a scarce and doubt- 
ful commodity j the Elbe and 
Shine salmon very inferior in 
flavour to our own, and always 
dear. When produced on great 
occasions, this flsh is almost always 
served cold, encased in a sour jelly 
if whole, or accompanied by varie- 
ties of mayonnaise sauces if only 
portions of it are presented to the 
guests. Carp and tench, those 
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muddiest of the fresh-water finny** 
tribe, are spoken of with bated 
breath, as of delicacies fit for the 
table of Apicius himself 5 but they 
are generally so disguised with 
vinegar and complicated flavour- 
ings, that the mud may be said to 
yield to treatment. Not only are 
the salt-water fish very inferior to 
our own, but of infinitely less variety. 
No sloping marble slabs, sluiced 
with fresh water, adorned with 
mountains of ice and forests of 
fennel ; no piled-up lobsters in 
gorgeous array, splendid salmon, 
many tinted mackerel, delicate 
whitings or domestic soles, colossal 
cod, ministerial white bait or silver 
sprats, will tempt at once your eyes 
and your palate; you will pro- 
bably have to dive into an obscure 
shop, whence issues anything but 
invitingly ‘ a most ancient and fish- 
like smell,* when, in answer to your 
demands, a doubtful-looking marine 
monster will bo pulled out of a 
mysterious tub at the back of the 
counter, with the remark, EeuV 
giebt' 8 nur Schellfisch (‘ how unplea- 
santly,* as Thackeray’s schoolboy 
says of the monkeys, 4 they always 
smelt ’), or Borsch , or Barsch , as the 
case may be. In the so-called fish- 
shop there will be all kinds of 
pickled herrings (these form the 
foundation of that most popular 
of German dishes, Earing -salat)) 
bloaters ( Buchlinge ), small dried 
sprats ( Kiel&r Sjgrotten ), perhaps 
even pickled salmon and a pot of 
caviare may telnpt you; for the 
love of Germans for every kind of' 
salt and dried flsh (perhaps in de- 
fault of fresh) is apparently an 
appetite that grows by what it feeds 
upon. 

1 remember tasting in Mecklen- 
burgh a most dainty dish of dabs, 
or flat fish, smoked in nettle-smoke 
(this gave them a peculiar delicate 
flavour) and stewed in fresh cream ; 
the accompaniment being a deli- 
cious kind of black bread, short and 
rather sweet, liberally bespread with 
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freshly chnraed butter. Very ex- 
cellent, too, are pigeons braised and 
served with milk rice; the rice 
being so boiled that each grain is 
distinct, and surrounded with the 
rich milk in which it has been 
cooked, so that it tastes almost like 
cream. This custom of serving 
rice, Gries, and different sorts of 
farinaceous food, cooked with milk, 
as we serve vegetables, with roast 
meat, is one that we might well 
imitate ; we have the beginning of 
it in our bread-sauce with birds, 
but in Germany it is introduced in 
a variety of forms. Rabbits are 
rejected by the poorest as vermin, 
unfit for human food; by which 
means a cheap and not unwhole- 
some dish, when partaken of occa- 
sionally, is lost to the labouring 
man. 

Potatoes in bucketsful, and pre- 
pared in fifty different fashions, 
forin the staple of the food of the 
lower orders. 

Dinner, which in Germany is 
often a painfully protracted busi- 
ness, lasting on occasions even 
three or four hours, is, in a general 
way, partaken of between the hours 
of twelve and two, according to 
the occupation of the master and 
the school hours of the children of 
the house. It is scarcely served in 
a more appetising manner than the 
scrambling breakfast. There is a 
want of cleanliness, of order, of 
propriety ; if I may say so, a want 
of dignity about the table arrange* 
ments that would almost suggest 
the total absence of any aesthetic 
feeling in those who Bit round the 
ill-appointed board. The servants 
are noisy, the cloth is crumpled, 
the dishes are slammed down upon 
the table, the gravy is tilted over, 
the glass is miscellaneous, the 
knives and forks are put in a heap, 
the plates are not changed fre- 
quently enough. No crisp water- 
cress or curly parsley adorns your 
cold joint, or sets off the complexion 
of your butter; it is thought no 


solecism for every one to plunge 
his knife into the salt-cellar, to pick 
his teeth at table, to stretch across 
and reach for whatever he wants. 
Everything Beems to be done in a 
hurry, and yet everything is served 
separately, so that there is nothing 
to distract the attention from the 
matter in hand. There is a sense 
at once of repletion and emptiness 
in a German dinner. Your stomach 
has been filled, but not fortified. 
You have begun with a soup which, 
mathematically speaking may be 
said to represent length without 
breadth ; this has been followed by 
the boulli, or soup meat, out of 
which all nourishment has been 
flayed, accompanied by a sour sauce, 
of Mbrscheln (a debased kind of 
mushroom), boiled in butter and 
vinegar; you will have abundance 
of vegetables stewed in fat or 
butter ; sausages and lentils ; some 
little dumplings called Kinase , com- 
potes of cranberries and bilberries, 
stewed plums or cherries ; a piece 
of roast veal, or a fowl (for roast 
read baked), with potato-salad, 
cabbagc-salad, or Sauerkraut , and a 
Mehlspeiae, this representing a 
rather better than average dinner 
in an ordinary German liousohold. 

At four o’clock coffee will bo 
brought in ; after which the master 
of the house will depart for his 
club, and the mistress will pay 
visits amongst her friends, until 
the time comes for the theatre. 
The family will not reassemble 
until supper, which will be taken 
between the hours of seven and 
nine, depending on the length of 
the opera or comedy, the days on 
which the ladies of the house are 
abonnees , and the various other 
family engagements and exigencies. 
This is a pleasant meal, resembling 
high tea. In many houses tea is 
served as with us, and though the 
flavour of it is very different from 
what we are acoustomed to con- 
sider good, I confess I always hailed 
its Appearance with satisfaction. 
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Bread, butter, cold ham, sausage, 
tongue, hard boiled eggs, sardines, 
cheese, and cakes, with perhaps a 
few additions and alterations if 
friends share the meal, represent a 
German supper, or Abendessen. 
Bordeaux, or beer, or the wines of 
the country, are generally taken 
by the men in preference to tea. 
Cigars follow ; the ladies retire 
into the withdrawing- room, and at 
ten o’clock everyone is in bed. 
All the housewives, as autumn 
wanes, lay in a goodly store of 
vegetables to last through the 
winter months, when nothing of the 
kind is to be procured for love or 
money. Potatoes are banked up 
in the cellars, cabbages, carrots, 
turnips, onions, are buried in layers 
of mould, whence your cook will 
extract them, uninjured by damp 
or frost, for the daily meal. Vege- 
tables of the finer sort, such as 
French beans, peas, &c., are, as 
they come into season, preserved 
for winter use in tins, the process 
observed being a very simple one ; 
the vegetables, with a little salt and 
water, are put into the tins, which 
are then hermetically sealed by a 
man who comes to solder them 
down; the tins are placed in an- 
other pan with boiling water, and 
if air bubbles rise to the surface 
when the water boils, you know 
that there is a flaw somewhere in 
the soldering ; your man takes out 
the offending tin, ascertains where 
the defect is, and repairs it. 

These tins of preserved vegeta- 
bles may be bought now in nearly 
every English grocer’s shop; but 
our simpler method of preparing 
their contents has not helped them 
to popularity. In Germany, where 
the flavour is aided by all sorts 
of spices, cinnamon, and nutmeg, 
sugar and butter, their flatness is 
much disguised, and they prove a 
welcome substitute for the real 
thing. Dried apples and pears and 
plums, which all take the place of 
vegetables, and enter largely into the 


ordinary domestic fare, are also 
bought wholesale for winter storage; 
and these with peas, beaus, lentils, 
and rice, not to speak of Gries, Griitze, 
buckwheat, and other farinaceous 
sorts unknown here, afford a fair 
scope for variety in the domestic 
cuisine. 

It will be objected that Germany 
could never have produced such 
fighting men, such deep-chested, 
loud-voiced, well-belted, straight- 
limbed, clanking, swaggering, awe- 
inspiring warriorB as she has lately 
shown the world, on a faro of veal, 
vinegar, and chickens. Surely, 
these martial heroes, with the front 
of demi-gods and the endurance of 
Titans, show a valour, a high 
courage, and a well-fed confidence, 
whose muscularity speaks volumes 
in favour of the flesh pots of the 
Fatherland. * Wine to make glad 
the heart of man, and oil to make 
him a cheerful countenance,’ sings 
the warrior-king, David, who him- 
self belonged to fighting times and 
to a fighting race, and was able 
to appreciate the fact that an ill- 
fed body makes a lily-liver and a 
craven heart. We must havo the 
healthy body if we are to have the 
healthy mind ; we cannot expect 
doughty deeds without muscular 
development. 

* Have you,’ said a learned Theban 
once to me, ‘ observed (I am speak- 
ing as a physiologist) how in- 
ferior, in our country, is the wo- 
man-animal to the man-animal P * 
When a great physician, whose 
name is writ on the scroll of twenty 
learned societies in your own coun- 
try, stoops to ask you such a leading 
question as this, you are bound not 
to take exception at the form in 
which he frames it, and to give him 
the answer he expects. ‘Well,* 
he went on to say, ‘ the cause and 
the effect lie very near together. 
Observe, how do we feed our man- 
child, and how do we feed our 
woman-child P You will say, pretty 
much alike. They start fair. The 
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peasant mother nourishes both. 
The active life of our women of the 
lower orders circulates the blood, 
helps them to assimilate the vast 
quantities of food they take, and 
this, of course, is nutritious. The 
baby cuts its teeth ; it is promoted 
to another form of food, and from 
this moment the paths of the man- 
child and the woman- child are 
divergent. The boy goes to school, 
skates, turns (many an English- 
man might be astonished at the feats 
of young German athletes in their 
Tu/rn-hallen ), makes walking-tours 
in his holidays, drills, marches, goes 
through his spring and autumn 
manoeuvres, develops the muscles 
of a Hercules and the appetite of 
a Briareus. His active, out- door 
life, the oxygen he breathes, the 
fatigue he undergoes, the discipline 
to which he submits, all contribute 
to develop a strong straight body, 
to enrich his blood, and to help him 
to assimilate his food. The brain 
is nourished, the muscles are nou- 
rished, the organs become strong 
and healthy. Look at our young 
officers, and say if their appetites 
be not heroic. Observe that they 
eat with large comprehensive hun- 
griness ; they restore themselves 
as they come from parade with a good 
basin of beef-bouillon, with a deep 
draught of Bavarian beer, with an 
orgie of oysters. Don't you re- 
member Heine’s 1 Lieutenants and 
Fahndrichs , die sind die Idugen 
Leute ,* who come and lap up 
the Rhine- wine and the oysters, 
that were rained down in a benefi- 
cent hour on the Berlin Steinpflaster ? 
My most gracious, those are the 
typical men, the coming men, the 
useful men. Their great frames and 
load voices are the outcome of 
healthily active lives. What has 
your woman-child been doing all 
this time? She has been sitting 
behind the stove ( hintenn Ofen ), 
sucking sugar-plums, and swallow- 
ing sweet hot coffee ; nibbling 
greasy cakes in a stifling stove-ex- 


hausted atmosphere. She does not, 
as do your young English ladies, 
ride, walk, swim, take what you 
call ‘ the constitutional,* garden, 
boat, haymake, croquet, enjoy all 
those diversions we read of in 
your English books. The grease 
that nourishes her brother disagrees 
with her ; she has no digestion ; her 
teeth decay ; she spoils their enamel 
with vinegar and lemonade; she 
pecks at an ounce of exhausted 
soup-meat ; she takes here a snick 
and there a snack; she becomes 
bleich-siichtig , she is ordered to take 
the air ; she totters out on high- 
lieeled shoes to her coffee Krdnzchen ; 
she sits in a summer-house and 
tortures cotton round a hook ; she 
goes to the theatre ; she passes from 
one heated, exhausted atmosphere 
to another gas-and-oil-heated one. 
How can she be hungry? How 
can her food nourish her? Is it a 
wonder that she has no chest, no 
muscles, no race, no type, no phy- 
sique ? * cried my excited friend. 

4 Would the young man have been 
any better with such a life ? And 
this is only the beginning of the 
story ; between the Alpha of food 
and the Omega of planting new 
generations in the world there is a 
series of disastrous mistakes,* said 
Dr. Zukiinftig, presenting me with 
a pamphlet On the Comparative 
Assimilative Powers of the Races of 
Modem Europe. I leave him in his 
professional enthusiasm, which led 
him into an eloquent and exhaustive 
verbal treatise on the complex causes 
of physical female degeneracy, to- 
gether with a fine comprehensive 
scheme for the rehabilitation of the 
human race, by the abolition of gas- 
light, stove-heat, high-heels, coffee, 
corsets, scandal, and chignons, 
‘since in this paper food alone may 
reasonably engage our attention. 

Of the drinks of Germany not 
much need be said. Rhine- wind 
and Bavarian beer are accepted 
liquids, and need no bush. But 
whilst upon the subject I may men- 
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tion an institution, well worthy of 
emulation, in the littlo drinking 
booths which, planted at regular 
intervals along the hot and dusty 
thoroughfares, offer you such wel- 
come refreshment in the shape of 
sparkling waters, effervescing lemon- 
ade, and soda and seltzer-water, for 
a penny the glass, with any kind of 
fruit-syrup you choose added to the 
reviving and sparkling draught. It 
may be objected that in London 
such obstructive edifices would seri- 
ously impede the traffic and cause a 
block upon the pavement, and that 
shop-rent is too dear to admit of 
mineral water, ginger beer, lemon- 
ade, and raspberry vinegar being 
sold at a penny a glass. That may 
be so ; but the boon of these little 
tomples of refreshment, where the 
weary wayfarer deposits his modest 
coin and receives a long cool draught 
in return that sends him on his way 
rejoicing, is not to be overlooked or 
denied. Very excellent and quite 
worthy its poetic name, is the fra- 
grant Mai trank that one gets in the 
‘ merry month ; * and not to be for- 
gotten in the enumeration of dainty 
drinks is the imposing Bowie , for 
which nectar a vessel has been 
specially created and consecrated, 
and without which no convivial 
meeting or dancing-party would be 
held complete. 

In many parts of Germany tea is 
looked upon as medicine. ‘ Is, then, 
the gracious lady ill ? * is no un- 
common question, if by chance an 
irresistible longing should overtake 
you for tlio ‘ cheering cup.* It is 
only to be had good in Russian 
houses ; but even here not always 
quite according to English taste. 
Some take lemon instead of milk 
with it ; others substitute red wine ; 
the tea is often scented ; and I re- 
member once having a pound of 
tea sent me which I was told cost 
three pounds sterling, having come 
overland, and been bought by the 
kind donor at the fair of Nishni- 
Novgorod, of which I will only say, 


that a littlo Vanilla boiled in hay 
would have pleased me quite as 
well. 

Fruit, as wo see it in Covent 
Garden, or in the shop windows of 
Paris, is unknown in Germany, 
Perhaps the nearest approach to 
the super-excellence of which I 
speak may bo found in the Ham- 
burg market, but then the fruit is 
imported. Oranges, in the interior, 
cost twopence and threepence each, 
and even then are small, and of a 
very inferior quality. Gardening 
is a science very little understood ; 
the outlay of manure, labour, time, 
and so on, which is necessary to 
produce anything like perfection in 
trees, plants, or vegetables, would 
be looked upon as thriftless waste. 
The pears, apples, plums, and cher- 
ries grow almost wild. To dig 
about them and rake them, to pro- 
duce varieties, and to improve by 
selection of earths and manures the 
standard stocks, seems an almost 
unnecessary trouble, since you can 
pull up the old tree when it is ex- 
hausted, and plant another in a 
different spot. Quantity, not quality, 
is what you want ; and certainly if 
quality were presented to you at 
the fraction of a farthing more 
than its rival quantity, you would, 
on merely conscientious grounds 
alone, reject the former for the 
latter. 

If ever the happy time Rhould come 
(and I doubt it, short of the millen- 
nium) when our cooks will permit 
the young ladies of the household 
to learn how to prepare the food 
that they seem paid to spoil, I hope 
a Median and Persian law may be 
passed at the same time to prevent 
these fair creatures from carrying 
the history of their culinary prowess 
and exploits beyond the dinner 
table. Let a stand be made against 
the persistent talk of food that 
poisons any attempt at conversa- 
tion where two or three German 
housewives are gathered together. 
The unction with which greasy de- 
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tails are discussed; the compari- 
sons (specially odious, it seems to 
me, in post-prandial hours of re- 
pletion) of goose-grease dripping 
with bacon fat ; the wearisome 
enumeration of mysteries connected 
with this dumpling, that sauce, 
or the other pickle, are a bur- 
then to the flesh and a weari- 
ness to the spirit of any mere out- 
sider grievous to be borne. Some 
of my best German friends were 
angry with me because I did not 
want to eat my cake and have it 
too. ‘ We are not ruminating ani- 
mals/ I said, trying to make my 
feeble stand against this eternal 
talk of food ; ‘ and I don’t care to 
chew the cud of culinary memories.* 
But such an ineffectual protest went 
down before the serried ranks of 
my opponents. Like the Givis Ho- 
mantis sum of the old Romans, ‘ I 
am a German Hausfrau ’ is the 
last peean of pride which these 
patient spouses know; and what 
wonder if they resent your unwil- 
ling homage, and think scorn of a 
temper that is contented to leave 
the discussion of dinner to the 
table or the kitchen ? 

‘ Sir,’ said old Samuel Johnson, 
4 give me the man that thinks of his 
dinner ; if he cannot get that well 
dressed, he may be suspected of 
inaccuracy in other things.’ So he 
may. You don’t think better of 
that man who boasts that, to him, 


the salmon is as the sole, the turnip 
as the truffle. On ' the contraiy, 
you pity or despise his want of cul- 
ture. You may put up with Lucullus 
and his lampreys, or Epicurus and 
his supreme ilc volatile ; you will, 
perhaps, even smile indulgently on 
M. Gourmet’s gastronomic reminis- 
cences ; but this is the poetry of 
food. You will, on the other hand, 
bitterly resent the process of it being 
forced upon you at all times and 
seasons. We may be sure that the 
honest, arrogant, tea-drinking old 
Doctor would have been the first 
to put his conversational extin- 
guisher on that man who should 
dare to dilate gluttonously on the 
food he loved. 

Laughable, and yet characteristic, 
is the fact, that on returning from 
a dinner, ball, tea, supper, or Kaffce - 
Gesellschaft in Germany, the first 
question formulated by the non- 
revellers awaiting you at home will 
always have reference to the food. 
Former experiences in other climes 
will have prepared you for such 
frivolous queries as — ‘Well, were 
the A. ’s overdressed, as usual ? How 
did Mrs. B. look? Did the C. 
girls dance a great deal ? ’ and 
so on. But strangely on your un- 
accustomed ear strikes the solemn 
question, unerring, ponderous, and 
punctual as a clerk’s amen, Na ! was 
hat's gegebenf — ‘What did you 
get?’ 
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THE PLACE OF STERNDALE BENNETT IN MUSIC. 


D URING- the past month we have 
x lost a man of rare and indi- 
vidual genius in an art in which 
England can boast of few dis- 
tinguished names. Wo are not 
without our claims to respect as a 
musical nation, in regard to the in- 
terest in the art manifested in our 
best educated society, for some 
time back. We have been among 
the earliest to recognise the genius 
of one or two ^ the world’s greatest 
musicians ; ftppTin tho present day 
an executant or interpreter of music 
, of tho highest class can nowhere bo 
more sure of a cordial welcome and 
of appreciative audiences than in 
the city which has been not inaptly 
termed * the meeting-place of souls.’ 

We have had our own great 
executants too ; in vocal music 
(a traditionary heritage of the 
country) some of the highest rank ; 
and among instrumental executants 
we can show not a few who are at 
least very high. But if wo turn 
from the interpreters to the creators 
of music, we are forced to confess 
that, in comparison with the great 
masters of tho art, our native 
composers scorn for the most part 
but as children playing with it 
as an amusement. Writers whose 
temperament is rather patriotic 
than critical have, it is true, made 
plausible efforts to prove the 
contrary ; and there is no question 
that a considerable list may be 
made up of names not to be 
mentioned without respect, ap- 
pended to compositions not to be 
listened to but with pleasure, by 
all discreet hearers. But scarcely 
among any of these can we recog- 
nise that individuality of style, 
that distinctly original mode of 
feeling and form of expression, 
without which no artist, however 
pleasing and genial his productions, 
can claim a niche in the temple 


of genius, or achieve a general and 
permanent renown. The early 
English school of part- writing, 
noble and dignified as it is, is 
hut an echo of Palestrina ; and 
its greatest representatives, Gibbons 
and Byrd (we may perhaps add 
Wilbye), are scarcely distinguish- 
able from each other in style, and 
are only marked out from their 
contemporaries by a greater breadth 
and power in treating the materials 
common to all. For in those early 
days of music, as in mediaeval 
architecture, individuality was not ; 
the art was the production of the 
time, rather than of special minds. 
Then we have the later cathedral 
composers, whose best works were 
mostly echoes of Handel, modified 
in manner to some extent by the 
musical limitations of a cathedral 
service in regard to executive ; 
among whom the prominent names 
of Boyce and Croft are followed by 
a host of lesser lights, now in the 
limbo of forgetfulness, or only pre- 
served, mummy-fashion, by being 
embalmed among the relics of 
cathedral worship. Handel’s ‘ pel- 
lows - plower,’ Greene, survives 
chiefly in virtue of one fine and 
striking movement (‘Therefore 
will not we fear,’ from the forty- 
sixth Psalm) ; and at a later date 
Crotch and the elder Wesley struck 
the same chords with considerable 
power and effect. But of not one 
of these can it be said that they 
had a style of their own, or that 
they have obtained any wide or 
general recognition ont of the range 
of the sounds of the cathedral 
organ. The English Cathedral 
Service music (anthems especially) 
is, taken collectively, a distinct 
contribution to the forms of 
musical composition, and lias its 
precise parallel nowhere else ; but 
its composers have to be taken col- 
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lectively also ; they have not (with 
one exception) strength to stand 
alone. Then, if we look to the more 
recent period, when English com- 
posers emerged from the cathedral 
choir to take their place in the theatre 
and the concert-room, we hardly 
find matters more promising. The 
name of Bishop, who (one can 
scarcely credit it) was set up as the 
rival of Weber when the latter came 
to England, is now the synonym 
for * twaddle ; 3 and the operas of 
Balfe, in spite of the statue in the 
vestibule of Drury Lane, havo seen 
their day. When we look around 
us at the present moment, we 
can hardly conceal that the most 
popular English song writer of the 
day has failed to infuse any new 
spirit into the lied, and that tlio 
latest successful contribution to 
oratorio, Macfarren’s John the i?ap- 
tist , with all its very great and 
solid merit, can be said to be ori- 
ginal in style only in virtue of the 
logical results of certain theories of 
harmony hold by its composer. And 
if we seek, in the annals of English 
music, for instances of that distinc- 
tive genius which speaks its own 
original language, and sets its own 
hand and seal to all which it utters, 
we find no name to interpose be- 
tween those of Henry Purcell and 
William Sterndale Bennett. 

And yet it seems strange even to 
write the two names in the same 
sentence; so utterly diverse were 
the two men in regard both to the 
nature of their powers and to the 
circumstances which havo stood in 
the way of their general or popular 
recognition. That Purcell was, po- 
tentially, one of the world’s great 
4 tone-poets ’ must be obvious to all 
who are familiar with the fragmen- 
tary works which he has left, and 
who can distinguish between the 
accidental and the essential, and 
recognise the voice of genius from 
behind the mask of an antiquated 
style. Purcell’s misfortune was the 


double one of having both lived and 
died too early. He was bom at 
least half-a-century too Roon, before 
the resources of the art had been so 
expanded as to afford him the 1 sail- 
broad vans * which the flight of his 
genius required; and he died too 
soon to have become fully conscious 
of his own power or of the extent 
to which he might have enlarged 
its borders. But even as it is he 
has left on almost everything he un- 
dertook an impress of concentrated 
power of imagination and expression 
which goes far to make us forget 
the restricted nature of the means 
at his command — as in the best of 
his anthems, in his Tv Beam , in the 
extraordinary mad-man’s song, or 
in his colossal duet for basses, 
4 Awake, ye dead.’ Beside works, 
which, however imperfect in form, 
are so great in scale and idea, we 
cannot place the works of the late 
lamented representative of modem 
English music. The earlier com- 
poser reached sublimity of expres- 
sion ; tho later one has attained to 
beauty, finish, and individuality of 
form, and to sentiment of the 
highest and most refined type; but 
something beyond these qualities, 
something not very easily defin- 
able, is needed to secure a place 
among those great artists who have 
spoken deep things to our souls, 
and have moved the heart of the 
people, 4 as the trees of tho wood 
are moved by the wind.’ 

Of these, then, it must bo ad- 
mitted that Sterndale Bennett was 
not. But he had this in common 
with his greater predecessor, that 
what he gave us was eminently his 
own. He spoke no borrowed lan- 
guage ; and nothing can be more 
unjust than the flippant and igno- 
rant criticism (so called) which 
sets him down as a mere imitator 
of Mendelssohn; an opinion we 
havo often heard authoritatively 
pronounced on the strength of an 
acquaintance with some one solitary 
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composition of Bennett’ , or still 
oftener on pure hearsay. 1 * * That he 
was influenced by Mendelssohn 
there is no doubt, just as Schubert 
was influenced by Beethoven : but 
not to the detriment of originality 
in either case. As a general rule, 
Bennett’s instrumental music is as 
clearly marked by his own specia- 
lities of maimer, feeling, and treat- 
ment — in other words, by the im- 
press of his own genius — as is the 
work of any of the acknowledged 
masters of music ; and if we turn to 
his principal choral works, we sur- 
mise that no one will have the 
hardihood to claim the 1 Woman of 
Samaria ’ or the ‘ May Queen ’ 
as specimens of Mcndelssohnian 
manner. 

If we endeavour to define the 
characteristics of Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s genius, we become conscious 
of two conditions in his practice of 
his art, which colour all his works, 
and one of which fully accounts for 
their comparative unpopularity with 
the ordinary run of amateurs and 
concert audiences. The fact is that 
the composer belonged to that rare 
and interesting class of men of 
genius (rarest of all perhaps in 
music) who may bo termed in a 
special sense artistic artists — men 
who write or paint or compose for 
the sake of the art, and with whom 
the means are of almost as much 
interest as the end, in whose eyes 
finish of form is one of the most im- 
portant objects, and whose works 
therefore present to other producers 
in the same art a special interest 
which is only partially compre- 
hended by the dilettante mind. It was 
with a just sense of this that Lord 
(then Sir John) Coleridge, in his 
speech on the occasion of the testi- 
monial to the composer in May 
1872, observed that — 


Most of those who were listening to him 
were cultivated, intelligent, and critical 
musicians, who could appreciate the value 
of Sir Sterndale Bennett's compositions ; 
but, not being a musician himself, he could 
only liston to them, feeling something of 
their graco and beauty of order — fancying, 
indeod, in somo dim and distant way, that 
he could distinguish something of their 
scholarly character and finished structure ; 
but still feoling more as a child towards 
them than as possessed of that full and 
intelligent knowledge which belongod to 
those whom I10 was addressing. 

In such works musicians find the 
same kind of pleasure which most 
literary men find in the writings of 
Jane Austen, of whom Scott ob- 
served that though ‘ he could do the 
big bow-wow business himself as 
well as anyone, those de\icato 
touches of hers were beyond him.* 
In music the ‘big bow-wow busi- 
ness ’ is at present in full career ; 
nor would we wish to see it checked 
until it has fulfilled its mission for 
bad or good. But for the present 
the result is that the spirit and in- 
tent of a musical work is everything, 
the form nothing, both with com- 
posers and hearers : and ‘ aesthetic ’ 
frequenters of concert-rooms are in- 
different as to balance of form in 
composition or correctness and finish 
in performance, if only they can 
be thrilled and astonished by 
‘ powerful ’ scoring and 4 impas- 
sioned ’ execution. There is a * soul 
of goodness ’ in all this perhaps, as 
a reaction which may leave fruit 
behind it ; but we must be par- 
doned for saying that the feeling 
which underlies it is essentially 
amateurish, not artistic. It is no 
wonder that such unobtrusive yet 
finished workmanship as Bennett’s 
obtains little popular favour at pre- 
sent. For the composer falls short 
too (and this is the second point wo 
alluded to) in another demand of 
the day, which wills that all music 


1 The popular idea that Bennett was a pupil of Mendelssohn has been contradicted in 

print, on good authority, over and over again : yet we never go to a concert where any 

composition of the former is given without hearing the story repeated among the 

audience. 
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have its meaning, its intention, its 
* poetic basis,’ we had almost said 
its moral purpose. To point out the 
fallacy of this view of the function 
of the art (to which the support 
given by Beethoven was more ap- 
parent than real) would demand a 
separate essay. It must suffice to 
say here that Sterndale Bennett 
was not of this school. His instru- 
mental compositions, like those of 
Mozart, k mean ’ nothing ; the occa- 
sional suggestive titles to them 
serving rather as distinguishing 
mottoes than as many way limiting 
the listener’s associations in regard 
to them. The overture, Paradise 
and the Peri , is, of course, a de- 
clared exception, in which the 
passages illustrated are pointedly 
interwoven with the music; and 
the composer has lent himself to 
the modern theory of music to some 
extent in his latest pianoforte 
work, the Maid of Orleans Sonata, 
in which quotations from Schiller’s 
play form the key to the intent and 
meaning of the respective move- 
ments. It is very interesting to see 
the composer taking up this new 
ground, and the sonata is in the 
main equal to anything he has writ- 
ten for pianoforte alone, combining 
as it does breadth and intensity of 
expression (in the second movement 
especially) with his own peculiar 
grace of detail. In regard to finish 
of form, however, it must be admit- 
ted that in this work Bennett a 
little lost the old balance and com- 
pleteness which marked his own 
roper manner. It is interesting to 
ear, as we do on good authority, 
that this work attracted the frank 
admiration of the prophet of the 
new German school, Lizst, and that 
it was mainly owing to his recom- 
mendation that Dr. Yon Bulow, who 
has so fluttered the dove-cots of the 
pianoforte-playing world here of 
late, made the Sonata one of his pro- 
minent performances in London and 
the provinces, though not handling 
it, to our thinking, with the care and 


finish it deserved. But, in the 
main, Bennett is for the present the 
last representative, perhaps, of that 
purely intellectual school of music 
which illustrates no fixed idea, but 
addresses itself to the hearer’s 
general sense of melodic beauty and 
sentiment, of harmonic proportion 
and logical relation. Hence he has 
found little favour with the literary 
prophets of the new school, who 
have generally named him with 
covert sneers or impertinent patron- 
age. But in art, as in morals, 
Time ‘ brings in his revenges.’ 

And if, in a journal not specially 
devoted to art, it may be permitted 
to go a little beyond generalities 
in speaking of the gifted country- 
man whom we have lately lost, we 
should say that the genius of Stern- 
dale Bennett was essentially that of 
the pianoforte. He was, so to speak, 
a pianist by nature. His numerous 
compositions for his favourite 
instrument have not that orchestral 
largeness and breadth of manner 
which belongs to the pianoforte* 
compositions of Beethoven, and 
in a lesser degree to those of 
Mendelssohn. But they are re- 
markable and most interesting, 
in addition to their intrinsic 
beauty, as specimens of com- 
position in which the capabilities 
of the instrument are strictly con- 
sulted — which represent precisely 
what the pianoforte can best do, 
and that only, and what no other 
instrument can imitate. There is 
not anywhere in art an instance of 
a nicer perception of means to an 
end than is furnished by the piano- 
forte works of Bennett. The hard- 
ness and glitter which characterises 
some of these compositions, and 
which amateurs of the sentimental 
school (if they are acquainted 
with them, which they generally 
are not) find so cold and un- 
sympathetic, are only the result of 
this consideration of the peculiar 
genius of the instrument, pushed to 
its completest result. For the 
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pianoforte essentially is not an 
instrument for the expression of 
melody and of sentiment; it is 
only made so for convenience sake 
and by partially ignoring its special 
capabilities and limitations . Essen- 
tially it is an instrument for the 
display of glittering and brilliant 
effect. It is this quality which 
gives, to trained perceptions, such 
an exquisite charm to the combina- 
tion of piano and orchestra in the 
concerto , where the pianoforte 
passages seem to glance and 
sparkle against the sustained and 
heavier tones of the band, like the 
play of a fountain against a back- 
ground of dark foliage. And it is 
the specially clear perception of 
this characteristic of the instrument 
that renders Bennett’s pianoforte 
concertos so effective, and makes 
it not improbable that the principal 
one, in F minor, will eventually be 
recognised as the most successful 
contribution to this class of com- 
position since Beethoven. With 
less breadth of manner than Men- 
delssohn’s concertos, it is marked 
by a truer artistic instinct and a 
more refined handling of the instru- 
ment. That tho composer could 
use the piano in its borrowed 
character, as an instrument of 
melody and sentiment, in equal 
perfection, is proved by tho barcarolle 
in this same concerto, one of the 
few of Bennett’s compositions 
which has found its way to the 
popular mind. And not less ex- 
quisite here are the characteristic 
touches of effect ; the contrast 
between the broken chords from 
* tho strings * in the orchestra and 
that rippling phrase for the solo 
instrument which, once heard, can 
never bo forgotten; or tho joining 
of tho flute with tho piano at the 
return oftheleadingmelody, suggest- 
ing, according to Mr. Macfarren’s 
pretty fancy in his analysis of the 
work, ‘ the reflection of loved faces 
in the sleeping water.’ 

It was in these ‘ delicate touches* 
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that Bennett excelled ; touches 
which appeal only to cultivated 
listeners, and which even cultivated 
ears, if too much drenched with 
the strong doses of the contemporary 
Sturm-und-Drang school of music, 
may easily fail to appreciate. For 
with Bennett nothing is thrust 
forward or disproportionately em- 
phasised ; what he intended is there 
if you have ears to hear it, but he 
will be at no pains to force it on 
his listeners’ apprehension. And 
this reticent character extends to 
his larger works for the orchestra 
also. We do not find in these that 
irresistible sweep and power with 
which Beethoven, and in his great- 
est moments, Schumann, cariy us 
away like Elijah, ‘ in a whirlwind 
to Heaven.* In that one published 
symphony which was played to 
perfection by the Crystal Palace 
band, before a delighted* audience, 
only the week before its composer’s 
lamented death, we find the same 
reserve, the same sensitiveness as 
to the specialities of the various 
instruments, which combine in a 
total effect not of the grand or 
colossal order, but of perfectly 
Greek finish and symmetry, and in 
which every note plays its own 
part in the ensemble. This beautiful 
work, so distinct from every other 
composition of its class, is steadily 
progressing to fame, and will be 
ere long an accepted item in the 
programmes of our highest class 
of concerts, by general listeners, as 
it is now by musicians and connois- 
seurs. 

We must only shortly advert to 
the two principal choral works of 
the composer. The short oratorio, 
under the title of tho Woman of 
Samaria , must be admitted to be 
the most individual contribution of 
this kind to English music, in point 
of style, even if the force and fervour 
of portions of Mr. Macfarren’s later 
work, before referred to, may seem 
to give the latter a claim to higher 
public estimation at present than 
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the more original work of Bennett, 
pitched as it is in a much lower 
key. Yet, in regard to this latter, 
we know not where we can look, 
even in the pages of Mendelssohn, 
the most ardent modern student of 
Bach, for anything in which the 
spirit of that mighty teacher in the 
art is so revised as in the opening 
chorus of the Woman of Samaria , 
with its remarkable combination 
of chorale and instrumental move- 
ment in opposing rhythms. We 
look confidently to the time when 
this work will be returned to, after 
more recent and popular produc- 
tions of the same class have gone 
the way of all mediocrities, as one 
deserving renewed study, and which 
only requires to be better understood 
to receive its due recognition. The 
cantata, the May Queen , we never 
hear without a double regret ; first, 
that the music should have been 
wedded to such feeble words and 
such a foolish story (written by 
one who should have known better), 
in which any interest for its own 
sake is impossible; and, secondly, 
that (supposing the ‘ book ’ im- 
proved) the composer did not make 
an opera of it. If the work as it 
stands is not to all intents and pur- 
poses an operetta without the stage 
action, it at least serves to prove 
what an opera Bennett might have 
given us, could he have been 
induced to turn his thoughts to the 
lyric stage. Music more happily 
illustrative of scenic effect and of 
character has seldom been written — 
of scenic effect in the buoyant May- 
pole chorus, where we almost seem 
to see the merry group of dancers 
swing past 

With a laugh as we go round ; 

and in the stately pageant music, 
especially the passage at the words 
* Thames is proud,’ when the pom- 
pous flotilla seems to come sud- 
denly upon us, as it were, round 
a bend of the river (‘ Hark ! what 
fine change is in the music ; ’) and 


of character and feeling in the 
exquisite air of the lover, in the 
jovial bragging song of the supposed 
* Bobin Hood,’ with its genial 
touches of humour in the accom- 
paniment, and in the beautiful trio, 
now an established favourite in 
concert-rooms, and which even the 
inanity of the words can hardly 
blemish. But wo cannot quit the 
subject of Bennett’s vocal music 
without a word for those two groups 
of songs 1 with English and German 
words,’ only one or two among 
which can be said to be popularised. 
And perhaps we have no wish that 
the others should be; we would 
almost prefer to see them kept for 
a more select enjoyment. These 
songs have the advantage of having 
been written to good and suggestivo 
words. To say that a musician has 
given adequate expression to Shel- 
ley’s sad, regretful lines, ‘ Wilt thou 
forget the happy hours,’ is to say 
that he is himself a poet. But, in 
truth, we never know which one to 
prefer out of these two garlands of 
song. When we consider the pure 
and spontaneous flow of the melody, 
the delicate suggestiveness of the 
accompaniments, and tho distinct 
individuality of design and of senti- 
ment in each of these little compo- 
sitions, so concentrated yet so 
complete in form, we could fancy 
them the spiritual essence of some 
lost fragments of* Greek art, which 
have thus contrived to get them- 
selves translated into music. 

Of the probable future position 
of Sterndale Bennett’s compositions 
it might seem premature to pro- 
nounce an opinion, were it not that 
they have already to some extent 
received the test of time, the most 
important and best of them dating 
far enough back to afford us already 
some ground for conclusions as to 
their progress in the appreciation 
of those best able to form a judg- 
ment. Indeed, the long intervals of 
silence during the later portion of 
the composer’s life are remarkable 
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on the part of one who had early 
showed such enthusiasm for his art, 
and had written so well and (as far 
as the praise of those who under- 
stand can be called success) so suc- 
cessfully. If this reserve in regard 
to artistic production was, as is 
stated, the result of a modest distrust 
of, and dissatisfaction with, his own 
powers (a point on which the pre- 
sent writer can speak only from 
hearsay), we shall, perhaps, not be 
wrong in thinking that this want of 
self-confidence was the one deficiency 
in character which has prevented 
the composer from achieving a posi- 
tion among the first musicians of 
the world. Some critics will pro- 
bably be ready to say that no music 
which has so little in it for the masses 
can hope to retain a permanent posi- 
tion. The analogies of art history 
will hardly bear out this view, how- 
ever. Music is almost too young 
an art to make conclusions re- 
garding it, yet we may point to 
the fact that the great master, 
whom all schools are now combining 
to reverence, had in his own day 
about as little popular recognition 
as could well be. Indeed, even the 
apparent popularity of Bach (in 
London at least) at present is pro- 
bably to a great extent mere empty 
show, resulting from a kind of 
* follow-my-leader * impulse on the 
part of many who do not in the 
least know what they worship. 
And if we may draw a compari- 


son between music and poetry, 
we might point to Horace as an in- 
stance of a poet who was essen- 
tially the poet of the few, and who 
was totally without sympathy for the 
masses, or care for their suffrages. 
Tet it is probable that we could 
name no literary reputation which 
is more absolutely sate, so far as it 
goes, than that of Horace. Finish 
of form is, in short, one of the 
most important elements in a per- 
manent artistic reputation ; and 
finish of form Bennett possesses in 
perfection, with much besides. His 
works will not, as we have already 
said, take their stand among those 
great musical inspirations which 
have moved all hearts (Horace is 
not Homer) ; and it is quite pos- 
sible that they may never attain a 
wide popularity. But we believe 
their reputation, with the esoteric 
circle at least, rests on a secure basis, 
and is certain to increase as their 
peculiar and rare beauties are more 
studied and appreciated ; that they 
will be returned to frequently as 
sources of fresh and lasting plea- 
sure by all who can appreciate 
beauty without pretentiousness, and 
finish without ostentation ; that 
they are such as, to borrow the 
words in which Wordsworth so 
beautifully gave expression to his 
own hopes of future recognition, 

The high and tender Muses may accept 
With gracious smile, deliberately pleased. 

H. H. S. 
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. HENRY SIDGWICK lias 
recently published a book 
which, apart from its intrinsic 
value, is an interesting display 
of rare intellectual virtues. He 
almost seems to illustrate a para- 
dox which would be after his 
own heart, that a man may 
be too reasonable. His merits, at 
any rate, may possibly interfere 
with the immediate popularity of 
his book. He is the perfection of 
candour ; and I must confess that 
candour is one of those virtues to- 
wards which I have a mixed feeling. 
I can admire without reserve the 
candour which consists in the frank 
expression of your own sentiments ; 
but I am not quite so clear about 
the candour which leads to a tolera- 
tion of the opinions of others. This 
quality is combined in Mr. Sidgwick 
with a singular subtlety and many- 
sidedness. It seems to bo impossi- 
ble for him to lay down any proposi- 
tions without immediately recollect- 
ing all the objections, qualifications, 
and refinements that could be sug- 
gested by an inveterate opponent. 
So far from resenting any such 
suggestion, he would give it a 
hearty welcome as affording new 
opportunities for once more examin- 
ing and adjusting his whole ap- 
paratus of argument. To qualities 
of this kind, which would have made 
Mr. Sidgwick a master in the art of 
casuistry, he joins the advantages of 
thorough intellectual training and 
wide knowledge of the various 
schools of ethical speculation. And 
finally, the design of his book, dif- 
fering, I imagine, from that of any 
previous writer upon the same topics, 
gives full scope for the display of 
his faculties. 

The book, he says in his pre- 
face, is not in the main metaphy- 


sical or psychological, nor is it 
dogmatic or practical or historical, 
or even primarily critical. It is an 
exposition, such as could only be 
given by a thoroughly impartial and 
accomplished writer, of the various 
modes by which various philoso- 
phers have professed to solve the 
great problems of ethics. He takes 
each of the great systems, endea- 
vours by a careful investigation to 
get them stated in the most con- 
sistent forms of which they are 
severally capable, and then carefully 
tests their coherency and complete- 
ness rather than their ultimate jus- 
tification. Ho inquires, for example, 
whether a consistent scheme of con- 
duct can be devised upon the intui- 
tional or the utilitarian base, and 
only asks incidentally whether the 
psychological doctrines more or.less 
implied in either of those systems 
are really sound. His aim is rather 
to clear the argument and to bring 
into relief the precise issues involved 
in the debate, than to state a rival 
or a harmonising theory of his own. 
And as one consequence, the ten- 
dency of the book is somewhat 
sceptical, as a dialogue of Plato is 
sceptical. We have been in labour 
for a satisfactory definition of 
morality, and cannot get delivered 
of any consistent result. A certain 
reconciliation, indeed, is suggested 
as possible between two schools 
which have long been at war ; but 
Mr. Sidgwick himself seems, so far 
as I understand, to leave off in 
what to most minds would be an un- 
comfortable, though to him perhaps 
it is an enjoyable, attitude. lie is 
face to face with an insoluble anti- 
nomy: and his last .sentence is, that, 
on a certain hypothesis, ‘the pro- 
longed effort of the human intellect 
to frame a perfect ideal of rational 
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conduct is seen to have been fore- 
doomed to inevitable failure.* In 
that case moral philosophers will 
be able to go on puzzling themselves 
for ever, with no more danger of 
any final yes or no terminating their 
doubts than if they were trying to 
invent perpetual motion. 

It is not easy to give 'within any 
reasonable limits a fair criticism of 
such a performance. The whole 
book represents good hard thinking. 
Mr. Sidgwick never throws away a 
word upon superfluous illustration 
or irrelevant rhetoric. Once only 
does ho deviate from the tone of 
passionless discussion into a brief 
burst of something like rhetoric. 
This exceptional gush of feeling 
occurs, when he is arguing that 
selfishness is destructive of happi- 
ness. But he seems characteristically 
to repent of his momentary lapse 
into what might be taken for an 
appeal to the feelings, and adds a 
note to say that we are not j ustified 
in stating this doctrine * as univers- 
ally true,* inasmuch as ‘ some few 
thoroughly selfish people appear at 
least to be happier than most of tho 
unselfish.* I shall be content, 
for my part, to follow out, more 
or less consistently, a particu- 
lar thread of reasoning which ap- 
pears here and there in Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s elaborate web of logic, and 
to consider how far its soundness 
or weakness affects his general con- 
clusions. 

There is one set of questions 
which Mr. Sidgwick has refrained 
from examining, though they would 
give ample room for his ingenuity. 
He tells us that he assumes that 
there is something which, under 
any circumstances, it is ‘ right or w 
reasonable’ to do; an assumption 
which he finds in all ethical treatises. 

I confess, however, that I should 
like to see a judicial investigation 
of several preliminary questions. 
Has ‘ right * the same meaning as 
reasonable? Are all the feelings 
or judgments which we class to- 


gether as moral of the same kind 
and generically different from all 
other feelings ? What is the proper 
sphere of morality? Does it include 
all conduct, so that, as Mr. Sidgwick 
seems to say, there is a right and a 
wrong in every case, or are many 
actions indifferent ? Where is the 
point at which ethical considerations 
shade off into prudential or eesthe- 
tical ? Is not my feeling the same 
when I blush at being detected in a 
lie as when I blush at missing fire 
with a witticism ? Why, then, is one 
proceeding called immoral, another 
imprudent, and a third simply 
ridiculous ? Do all the various 
codes by which we are bound, 
the strictly legal, the religious, the 
code of public opinion, of honour, 
of fashion, or of the particular pro- 
fession or clique to which we belong, 
appeal to tho same sentiments ? If 
not, which of them are entitled to 
be called moral ? and why ? I do 
not ask these questions as suggest- 
ing that a coherent answer is im- 
practicable or even difficult ; but 
because I have a suspicion that 
many people would answer them 
differently, and that in the difference 
of the possible answers lies the ex- 
planation of some differences between 
Mr. Sidgwick and myself. I sus- 
pect that the popular classification 
assumed in the word moral is often 
incoherent and inconsistent; and 
that a scientific morality would 
therefore require to be based upon 
psychological and social data, which, 
we too often overlook. 

If I were to make a general 
criticism upon Mr. Sidgwick’s 
book, it would be that his method 
is too purely metaphysical. He 
investigates moral questions by 
starting from definitions rather 
than from observation; and as- 
sumes too easily, as I think, the 
unity and simplicity of our concep- 
tions of morality. I believe, for 
example, that this difference in the 
point of view is at the bottom of 
my first unequivocal disagreement 
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with Mr. Sidgwick ; and I must 
Bay a few words upon it, though, if 
the experience of ages may be 
trusted, very few converts are likely 
to be made from either party. It 
is the good old interminable con- 
troversy about free will, which in- 
variably turns up in all these 
arguments, though we may declare 
it to be irrelevant, to be insoluble, 
or to present no difficulty whatever. 
I would willingly pass by on one 
side on any of those pretences, and 
shall only touch upon one special 
argument, which leads to some 
further reflections. 

Mr. Sidgwick, here as else- 
where, has the merit of stating 
fairly the position of liis anta- 
gonist. He tells us that the 
cumulative argument in behalf of 
determinism is * so strong as almost 
to amount to complete proof.’ But, 
after stating it very clearly, and 
obviating certain popular objections, 
he informs us that, strong as it is, 
it seems to be 1 more than balanced 
by a single argument on the other 
side, the immediate affirmation of 
consciousness in the moment of 
deliberate volition.* Mr. Sidgwick 
cannot distrust his ‘ intuitive con- 
sciousness that in resolving after 
deliberation he exercises free choice 
as to which of the motives acting 
upon me shall prevail.* An appeal 
to consciousness is, of course, the 
staple argument upon this side of 
the question. It is the answer of 
the metaphysician to the empirical 
psychologist. If consciousness 
makes a deliberate affirmation which 
contradicts all other arguments, we 
must, I fear, be leftinMr. Sidgwick’s 
state of mind, oscillating between 
two irreconcilable modes of 
thought. But what is the question 
whiCn consciousness answers thus 
emphatically. Sometimes the ad- 
vocate of free will falls into 
a familiar paralogism which has 
often been exposed. From his con- 
sciousness that he can do what 
he wills, he infers that he can will 


what he wills ; from the fact that 
his actions will, within certain 
limits, follow his wishes, he infers 
that his wishes are themselves arbi- 
trary. But Mr. Sidgwick does not 
lead us round this old circle of argu- 
ment. The question, as he states it, 
is simply this : given my character 
and my internal circumstances, docs 
my action follow ? Could anyone 
who knew both those sets of condi- 
tions foretell my volition, or is 
there ‘a strictly incalculable cle- 
ment ’ in it ? Mr. Sidgwick, there- 
fore, holds that his consciousness 
informs him that there is a strictly 
incalculable element. Given the 
man and the conditions, the action 
is still a matter of chance ; of chance, 
in the sense that, as a matter of fact, 
the even t varies when thcantecedents 
are fixed. Now to the argument 
when thus stated, the answer seems 
to be simple; namely, that con- 
sciousness is not an adequate judge. 
Mr. Sidgwick himself states the 
fact which shows that it is not ade- 
quate. A great many of our acts, 
lie says, are done unconsciously. It 
would perhaps be better to say that 
a great part of every action' is done 
unconsciously. We judge of the 
character of all men except our- 
selves, says Mr. Sidgwick, on the 
principle of causation by character 
and circumstances. It is not be- 
cause we can, in any case, account 
entirely for their actions, any more 
than we can account entirely for 
any other phenomenon. After cal- 
culating as carefully as possible the 
initial velocity of a bullet, and the 
circumstances of its flight, we can 
only predict its fall within certain 
limits. We do not assume that the 
unexplained residuum is due to the 
bullet’s possession of free will, or to 
the objective existence of chauce. 
We simply recollect that there were 
small forces which we. could not 
accurately measure, ^and whose 
effect was therefore incalculable. 
We follow precisely the same method 
in dealing with our fellows. Know- 
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ing less of their motives, the margin 
of uncertainty is wider, but we set 
it down to our ignorance, not to an 
essentially arbitrary elementin their 
actions. From any change in a 
man’s conduct, not due to an ex- 
temal change, we infer with per- 
fect confidence a change in some 
element of character beyond our 
scrutiny. If a good-tempered man 
becomes peevish, we suppose that 
he has the gout or a toothache ; not 
that a mysterious power called 
free will has taken to playing unac- 
countable pranks. We ask him what 
is the matter ; or, in other words, 
what is the cause of his change? 
Why should we argue differently 
about ourselves? Why, it would 
seem because we tacitly assume 
that in this case there can be no 
unknown elements of character. 
We know ourselves, wo are con- 
scious of our own motives, and 
therefore, if our conduct varies, 
we are entitled to deny the now 
clement which wo unhesitatingly 
assume in our neighbours. We 
ascribed this uncaused change to 
choice and boast of our free will. 
And yet the commonest experience 
refutes the assumption. I get up 
one morning out of temper. Per- 
haps I can no more say why I am 
out of temper than the epigram- 
matist could tell why he disliked 
Dr. Fell. Perhaps, after fumbling 
about in my mind for a long time, 
I discover that somebody told me 
the day before that an eminont 
critic had called me dull ; and the 
wound was festering when I had 
forgotten the reason. Meanwhile I 
dress without knowing what I am 
doing, I shave whilst I am think- 
ing over an ethical problem ; I 
come down to breakfast like Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s automatic friend, 
in obedience to impulses which 
never rise to consciousness. I have, 
perhaps, to make up my mind 
whether T shall make an offer 
of marriage or buy a new coat. 
The reasons are so equally balanced, 


that I toss up a coin in the less 
serious case. Feeling that proceed* 
ing to be undignified in the more 
serious matter, I do what is equiva- 
lent to tossing up in my own mind, 
and call it an act of free will. 
There is no difficulty in the pro- 
cess. When a man throws a coin 
into the air, the action is irregular 
because he cannot regulate the dis- 
charge of nervous force so that his 
hand and arm shall act with abso- 
lute regularity. Now the brain is, 
on any hypothesis, the instrument 
by which I think, in this sense at 
least, that its co-operation is essen- 
tial to thought. When I start a 
volition, the result depends as much 
upon the physiological condition of 
the brain, as the nature of the elec- 
tric discharge depends upon the 
condition of the battery. My brain, 
in short, acts the part of such a 
battery, and as I can only measure 
roughly the primary impulse of 
thought, and can only make an in- 
direct guess at the condition of the 
brain, it follows that there is an 
‘ incalculable ’ element in my voli- 
tions. But it is incalculable in the 
sense that I am as unable to calcu- 
late all the conditions, as to cal- 
culate the forces which act upon the 
tossed coin ; but not at all in the 
sense that a being of the necessary 
powers of calculation, and informed 
of all the conditions, would be less 
able to calculate than in the case of 
the coin. It is chiefly the confu- 
sion of these two propositions which 
gives rise to the illusion of a free 
will as opposed to the universality 
of causation. 

Mr. Sidg wick’s appeal to the con- 
sciousness is, therefore, an appeal 
to a judge not in possession of the 
necessary facts. That little thread 
of conscious thought of which we 
think when we talk of the ‘ego,’ 
includes generally but a part, some- 
times an insignificant part, though 
sometimes it may be the whole, of 
the elements which determine our 
actions. We cannot say, therefore, 
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that the internal conditions are not 
changed because those internal con- 
ditions, of which consciousness takes 
cognisance, are not changed. Free 
will, in Mr. Sidgwick’s sense, means 
a break in the chain of causation. 
All other analogy is against such 
an interruption ; and consciousness 
cannot declare that there is a break, 
because consciousness does not see 
all the links of the chain. Mr. 
Sidgwick would perhaps say that 
I have not represented him fairly. 
Consciousness is not, according to 
him, a mere historical register, which 
appears to record changes of voli- 
tion unaccompanied by a change of 
motive. Its testimony is given ‘in’ 
the moment of deliberate volition. 
But how is the testimony given? 
If I interrogate the only conscious- 
ness to which I have direct access, 
its whole testimony appears to me 
to be this— namely, that I can ima- 
gine various volitions as taking 
place without imagining any change 
of motive. But as this must mean 
without any change of conscious 
motive, it seems to me that con- 
sciousness is simply reaffirming the 
facts already admitted. I rehearse 
the various possibilities simply by 
repeating former experiences ; and 
add nothing to the knowledge given 
by observation. The illusion, there- 
fore, if illusion there be, depends 
upon this, that consciousness takes 
itself to be omniscient when it is 
not ; and altogether ignores the co- 
operation of what one may call the 
anonymous factors of volition. Th e 
strength of these convictions explains 
why it is easier to get rid of other 
such illusions than of one which 
seems to be bound up in the inmost 
recesses of our thoughts. 

I must remark, in passing, that 
one result of this view seems to be 
scarcely 1 appreciated by Mr. Sidg- 
wick. He admits that a determinist 
can give a definite and intelligible 
meaning to such a word as ( desert 
I should add, that a determinist 
gives the only intelligible meaning. 


‘Desert,* on the free will hypothesis, 
seems to me to be a self-contradic- 
tory assertion. 

I must pass on, however, to an- 
other question, nearly connected 
with this. Mr. Sidgwick discusses 
the statement common to Mr. Mill 
and other utilitarians, that, as the 
will is always determined, so the 
cause which always determines it is 
pleasure. We desire a thing, it is 
said, in proportion as it is pleasant. 
To this it has been replied, by 
Shaftesbury and many later writers, 
that if pleasure means wdiatever 
attracts the will, the statement is 
tautological ; and that if pleasure 
means some special kind of sen- 
sation, it is untrue. Mr. Sidg- 
wick dismisses the first meaning 
of pleasure upon this ground, and 
proceeds to argue that other things 
besides * agreeable sensation * may 
attract the will. Tho ordinary 
examples may serve to explain the 
point. I cat, it is said, because 
I am hungry, not because I look 
forward to the pleasure of eating. 
I do good because I love virtue, 
not because I calculate upon that 
reflected glow of agreeable self- 
complacency which attends the con- 
sciousness of a virtuous act. The 
distinction sometimes appears to bo 
refined, but I think that it points 
to a real and important fact. If we 
ask, in short, why a man eats his 
dinner, the reply would be very 
complex if it were perfectly exhaus- 
tive. He eats it, in the first place, 
becansc he is accustomed to eat 
it, and because nine-tenths of our 
actions are more or less automatic. 
He eats it, again, because theattempt 
to resist this unconscious impulse 
would be productive of pain. We 
are like bodies moving along an 
accustomed groove partly by the 
mere momentum previously acquired 
and partly because the slightest de- 
viation produces an instant pressure. 
There is here, perhaps, a little puzzle : 
how, it might be asked, can the dis- 
comfort operate when it is not felt ? 
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We are kept in tlie course, not by 
the pain of an actual spur, but by 
the non-existent pain -which would 
operate if we tried to leave the 
course. The answer, so far as 
an answer is necessary, is given, 
I think, by the fact just noticed, 
that many impulses control us which 
nevor emerge into consciousness. 
I walk through a room avoiding 
collision with tables and chairs, 
though I may be so deeply plunged 
in a controversy with Mr. Sidg- 
wick that the contingency of a 
collision and its consequent pain 
never emerges into consciousness. 
It is not a paradox but a plain truth 
that ray actions may be guided by 
a tacit reference to possibilities of 
pain and pleasure when I never 
contemplate them distinctly. The 
dinner bell moves me partly as it 
would move an automaton. The 
fear of a pang of hunger moves 
me, though I am not conscious of 
it ; I am moved by a kind of ani- 
mal instinct, which may possibly 
be distinguishable from these im- 
pulses ; and, finally, I act to a 
certain extent as a conscious being 
more or less deliberately reflecting 
upon the consequences of eating. 
In regard to this last set of im- 
pulses, it appears to me to be true, 
and 1 think that Mr. Sidgwick 
agrees, that the pleasantness of eat- 
ing is the sole element of attraction, 
and its painfulness the sole element 
of repulsion. It need not, of course, 
be observed in detail that, by the 
help of association, that which is an 
aid to pleasure becomes an aid in 
itself ; for this would bo granted by 
all moralists. The statement, then, 
would appear to be that, so far as 
man is a being impelled by motives 
clearly revealed to consciousness, his 
will is determined by pleasure and 
pain ; but that in a very large part 
of our lives mere blind instinct, or 
habits developed in the life of the in- 
dividual or inherited from his ances- 
tors, determine his actions without 
any such conscious motives. The im- 


pulse to virtue may or may not be a 
separate impulse from the various 
subsidiary passions of benevolence, 
sympathy, courage, and so forth. 
But, in any case, there is nothing 
peculiar to the moral feeling in the 
circumstance that it may become a 
dominating impulse, although our 
minds do not contemplate the plea- 
sure of saying, at some future time, 
what a good boy I am ! The good 
man does a kind action as he eats 
his dinner, from a complex variety 
of motives, in which habits, and 
what we call instinct, very fre- 
quently play an important part. 

Here I believe that I am in sub- 
stantial agreement with Mr. Sidg- 
wick. But I have insisted upon 
the point, because it introduces a 
more general remark. The diffi- 
culty of this, and some other ques- 
tions, seems to arise in great measure 
from the relics of certain metaphy- 
sical assumptions which were almost 
universally accepted in the days of 
Clarke and Butler. Without at- 
tempting an accurate statement of 
a theory which appears in various 
forms, I may venture to say that we 
find in their writings some such 
assumptions as the following : The 
soul, as they assumed, was a kind 
of spiritual atom. Its substance 
was perfectly simple ; or, as Butler 
calls it, ‘ indiscerptible,’ and there- 
fore immortal, because incapable of 
resolution into simpler elements. 
Its essence was thought ; and it was 
a question to be argued on d priori 
grounds, whether it could cease to 
think, even in sleep ; and whether 
a cessation of consciousness would 
not imply a destruction of individu- 
ality. It was the one vital force which 
moved the unit mass of the phy- 
sical organism. The thought of which 
it was the vehicle, was that thread 
of conscious reflection which joins 
together our lives, though, as I have 
said, we cannot now regard it as 
containing all our motives. Further 
the human soul, as distinguished 
from the mere animal soul, being 
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essentially rational, the thought 
was generally assumed to be a kind 
of endless chain of reasoning or 
syllogizing. Each conclusion might 
become a motive ; or, as was said, 
the ‘ last act of the judgment ’ was 
the necessary antecedent of that 
volition which moved the body. 
This incessant stream of argument 
might, of course, be erroneous in 
any degree ; and it was natural to 
assume that, as each action repre- 
sented the conclusion of some rea- 
soning process, the virtuous action 
in some way represented valid 
syllogisms and wicked actions faulty 
syllogisms. The difficulty of mora- 
lists of this school was to draw the 
line satisfactorily between intellec- 
tual error and vice ; as the difficulty 
of the utilitarians was to distinguish 
between selfishness and virtue. 

Various difficulties arose from a 
theoiy which thus denied the ex- 
tremely complex character of human 
nature. Thus, for example, the 
doctrine excludes the possibility of 
an unconscious motive ; and there- 
fore, as we have seen, makes it 
difficult to understand the determi- 
nation of motives. Or, again, it 
seemed to follow that as we are 
frequently not conscious of any deli- 
berate calculation of pleasure in 
determining upon our actions, the 
soul must be determined by some 
motive, differing from pleasure in 
kind : by logic or by virtue con- 
sidered in themselves, without any 
reference to ‘ agreeable sensation. 7 
And, again, it led to what Mr. 
Sidgwick calls the fundamental 
paradox of egoistic hedonism.’ 
though I should add that he solves 
it in a manner sufficiently in har- 
mony with my own. The paradox 
is this : that as ( pleasure only exists 
as it is. felt, the more we are con- 
scious of it the more pleasure we 
have ; ’ whereas experience teaches 
us that knowledge and feeling 
are in some sense antagonistic ; or 
that, by attending too much to our 
pleasures we diminish their inten- 


sity. The difficulty arises from the 
assumption of the absolute unity of 
consciousness. If knowing that we 
are happy is the same thing as being 
happy, there is an obvious contradic- 
tion in supposing that an increase 
of knowledge diminishes happiness. 
If the soul is self, and the essence 
of the soul is in knowing, to in- 
crease consciousness of happiness is 
the same thing as to increase the 
knowledge that we arc happy. But 
if the fundamental assumption is 
unfounded, if consciousness is in 
reality a highly complex instead of 
a perfectly simple process, the diffi- 
culty disappears. The feeling may 
be intense, though the intellect be 
quiescent or too much occupied to 
think about the emotion. I can 
believe in the happiness of an oyster, 
though I suppose that oyster has 
no reflective faculties whatever, and 
can therefore suppose that part of 
my nature which I share with the 
oyster to be happy when the 4 mind’s 
eye * is closed ; and I can equally 
hold that an intellectual pleasure is 
greatest when the mind is too much 
absorbed in contemplation to affirm 
its own happiness. The question is 
one to be decided by experience, 
though there are some obvious diffi- 
culties in bringing the matter to the 
test of experience. But I can see no 
absolute logical bar to an egoist ac- 
cepting even the doctrine of utter 
self-sacrifice. The ordinary ten- 
dency of egoism has, of course, been 
very different; but if it could be 
proved to me that I should be hap- 
piest by entirely suppressing all cal- 
culations of my own interest, and 
abandoning myself to the life of the 
severest ascetic, selfishness would 
prompt me to set about the task at 
once. There is, I think, no real 
contradiction in saying that such 
calculation proves that I ought not 
to calculate. It is merely to say 
that, having once marked my course 
on the chart, I had better throw 
away my instruments; or that, as 
seeing may be proved to give more 
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pleasure than pain, I had better put 
out my eyes. If to be happy is dif- 
ferent from knowing myself to be 
happy, then I may wisely give up 
the knowledge to gain the sensa- 
tion. 

There is another conclusion from 
tlio metaphysical assumption which 
is of more importance. If the soul, 
or ‘ thinking principle/ is always 
drawing up syllogisms, and if hap- 
piness be the only determining mo- 
tive, the conclusion or ‘ last act of 
the judgment ’ would always bo in 
tho form, this or that action will 
make mo happiest. And by 4 me ’ 
is meant this indissoluble unit 
which survives all changes, which 
will be the same a thousand years 
hence as now, to which a minute of 
happiness at the end of an indefinite 
period should, in the eye of reason, 
be of precisely the same value as a 
minute of happiness now. There- 
fore the course is reasonable which 
gains for me the maximum of hap- 
piness. however distributed. The 
argument seemed concl usi vc to many 
moralists, and gives tho philosophi- 
cal foundation for what Mr. Sidg- 
wick calls egoistic hedonism. It is 
agreeable to find a writer who dis- 
tinguishes emphatically between 
this doctrine and that of utilitari- 
anism, with which it is so often and 
persistently confounded. I fear that 
lie is himself too much tainted with 
utilitarianism to gain for his protest 
the respect which it deserves. And 
yet there seems to be a formal con- 
tradiction between the doctrine 
which regards the happiness of the 
individual, and that which regards 
the happiness of the race, as the 
sole end of moral conduct. The 
strong point of the former or egoistic 
theory is tho appearance of logical 
consistency, and even Mr. Sidg- 
wick, whilst repudiating it as de- 
grading, seems to be impressed by 
its appearance of flawless rotundity. 
Good unmitigated selfishness has an 
almost appalling coherency, which 
makes it a hard nut to crack. One 


flaw, however, may be at once de- 
tected. The statement may be either 
psychological or ethical. It may be 
said 4 a man cannot help acting with 
a sole view to his happiness,' or * a 
man ought to act with a sole view 
to his happiness.' Without now 
asking what * ought ' means in this 
last connection — a rather difficult 
question — I may observe that the 
other meaning seems to be the 
commonest. The ethical view is, 
in that case, superfluous. If, as 
Bentham seems to have thought, a 
man’s own happiness is his only 
possible motive, it matters little 
whether it is also the right motive. 
To tell us that we ought to have 
altruistic impulses would, on that 
supposition, be as absurd as to tell 
us that we ought to have wings, or 
that we ought not to obey the laws 
of gravitation. Nor do I think that 
any moralist who believes in the 
possibility of unselfish instincts, 
denies their propriety. The chief 
question, therefore, is whether, as a 
matter of fact, they are or are not 
possible. The answer would not, I 
think, bo much disputed by any 
modem psychologist. Hume’s ar- 
gument against the selfish theory 
is sufficiently decisive. He remarks 
substantially that the theory, if it 
means anything, means that every 
motive must of necessity terminate 
in our own personal interest. If 
any impulse of a purely altruistic 
kind can be shown to exist, the d 
priori argument is refuted and be- 
comes a mere question for experience 
to determine how great a part such 
impulses perform in our nature. 
If it is true, that is, that the pros- 
pect of my suffering a toothache 
fifty years hence does not affect 
my mind as powerfully as the 
prospect of a thousand of my fellow- 
creatures being tortured to death 
to-morrow, I must allow that there 
is some unselfish instinct in my 
nature. What the proportion may 
be between the interest which I 
take in my own future and the 
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interest which I take in the fu- 
ture of my fellow-creatures is a 
question to be decided simply by 
experience. In fact, as Hume also 
remarks, we find unselfish instincts 
even amongst animals, as in the 
love of a female for its offspring. 
It is hard to suppose that reason 
quenches those instincts, and shows 
ns simply that the brutes were fools 
for their pains. Reason is the 
faculty which enables us to take 
into account the distant and the 
future ; according to this argu- 
ment, it would really exhort us to 
attend exclusively to our own futuro 
and to that which immediately con- 
cerns us. The woman will no longer 
die for her child, because she will 
calculate that the pain of losing it 
is, on the whole, overbalanced by 
the chances of pleasure, if she con- 
tinues to live. Whether reason does 
preach this lesson is a question 
which will meet us presently ; but 
that, as a matter of fact, the psycho- 
logical doctrine of the pure selfish- 
ness of all our actions is unfounded, 
seems to be as plain as any conclu- 
sion whicli rests upon evidence. 
The argument will meet us once 
more at the critical points of Mr. 
Sidgwick’s book. 

Mr. Sidgwick, in fact, guides 
us through a long investigation to 
bring us face to face with selfish 
reasoning, and would then half 
admit that it is unanswerable. His 
discussion of the intuitive and 
utilitarian methods tends to the con- 
clusion that they may be fused 
into theory, but that when this con- 
summation has been effected, the 
contrast between the egoistical 
doctrine and its now united 
rivals stands out more forcibly 
than ever. Here is the knot to be 
untied ; • but before trying my 
hand at that difficult task, I must 
say a few words upon the supposed 
reconciliation. The intuitional me- 
thod, according to Mr. Sidgwick, 
may take three different forms. The 
first assumes an internal monitor, 


which says of each individual action, 
this is right or this is wrong. The 
second supposes that we have an 
intuitive perception of a certain list 
of moral axioms, which may be 
compared to the primary axioms 
of mathematics, and which are 
given us by common sense. The 
third attempts to discover one 
fundamental and undeniable 
principle from which the various 
minor truths of morality may be 
deduced by rigorous logical process. 
Passing over, for the moment, this 
last and, Mr. Sidgwick holds, most 
philosophical form of intuitionism, 
each of the others appears to me 
to express a certain truth. Wo 
assume certain moral rules on the 
ground of common sense ; and we 
havo an instinct which guides our 
judgment of particular actions. 1 
may admit the general maxim that 1 
ought to speak the truth, without 
always attending to any ulterior 
reason, and perhaps without being 
able to assign any conclusive reason. 
I may again feel ashamed when I tell 
a lie, without even referring to the 
general maxim about speaking the 
truth. There are, however, as Mr. 
Sidgwick remarks, three questions 
about such intuitions which are 
frequently confused. We may 
argue as to their existence, their 
origin, or their validity. One 
school of intuitionists assumes that, 
if a moral rule is accepted by the 
common sense of mankind, it has a 
kind of supernatural authority and 
must be regarded as an ultimate 
truth. In a series of careful and ela- 
borate chapters, Mr. Sidgwick gives 
his reasons for rejecting this con- 
clusion. Taking the chief moral ax- 
ioms in turn, he shows, by a minute 
analysis, that they have not those 
characteristics of clearness, self- 
evidencing power, consistency, and 
universality which mark a pri- 
mary truth. I cannot give even 
an example of this argument, of 
which the general nature is easily 
conceivable. To examine the 
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origin of these maxims by an 
historical method is beyond Mr. 
Sidgwick’s purpose. Such an ex- 
amination would probably bring 
into much greater distinctness the 
fact that our so-called moral intui- 
tions are of a singularly complex 
character ; and show at every point 
traces of the social, religious, and 
political stages through which the 
race has passed. They fail, there- 
fore, to exhibit a close coincidence 
with utilitarian conclusions ; as, 
indeed, the utility of a given rule, 
though a main element in securing 
its acceptance, has been far from 
the sole element. Roughly speak- 
ing, however, they represent the em- 
pirical conclusions of the race as 
to the rules which are most con- 
ducive to its happiness. The 
paramount importance of main- 
taining a moral law, even though 
far from ideal perfection, is 
acknowledged by utilitarians ; and 
as it has led intuitionists to confer 
upon them a supernatural character, 
the intuitionist and the utilitarian 
may thus be in a sense reconciled ; the 
utilitarian admitting the authority 
of the rules, subject of course to 
rational revison, and the intuitionist 
admitting that their origin is to be 
explained on the principles of 
evolution. 

The question, however, remains, 
whether these rules, however they 
have come to light, may not be 
exhibited as deductions from some 
undeniable first truth. The process 
would be analogous to that exhi- 
bited in other inquiries. In the 
physical sciences we discover by 
degrees the more general formula? 
under which we range the doctrines 
to which mere empirical observa- 
tion has enabled us to approxi- 
mate roughly ; and the general 
truth once discovered enables us to 
define more precisely the subsidiary 
formula, and to get rid of the in- 
congruous elements with which it 
was at first associated. Can we find 
such a truth in the case of ethics ? 


And what, we may ask, is the 
general nature of the truth at which 
we are thus arriving ? A utilitarian 
would say that to name a scientific 
code of morality, we must have a 
complete calculus of happiness. 
Tou must be able to say, that is, 
what are the ultimate laws which 
determine the consequences of our 
actions in regard of their * felicifio 9 
(I use a word coined by Mr. Sidg- 
wick) quality. The formula that 
morality implies the pursuit of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number will then enable you to 
draw up the moral code. The in- 
tuitionist substitutes the psycholo- 
gical for the sociological view. He 
would say that we require a com- 
plete theory of human nature. We 
must, therefore, discover what is 
the nature and function of the 
moral sense, and we can then dis- 
entangle its genuine utterances from 
the confused clamour of evil pas- 
sions. There is nothing necessarily 
antagonistic in these methods. 
Hutcheson, for example, the first 
systematic exponent of the moral 
sense doctrine, was also the first 
man to lay down Bentham’s sacred 
formula. According to him there 
was a kind of pre-established har- 
mony, in virtue of which the moral 
sense always pointed out the line 
of conduct which in fact was most 
productive of happiness. Mr. Sidg- 
wick says that the result of this 
teaching was to distract attention 
from the * objectivity of duty ; * 
and quotes Hutcheson as inno- 
cently asking, 1 why the moral sense 
should not vary in different human 
beings as the palate does ? * How, 
innocent as the question may be, 
I am disposed to ask it myself, and 
even to reply that, as far as I can 
judge, the moral sense does vary 
like the palate. I can understand, 
indeed, that such a reply has an 
objectionable sound; but I do not 
think that the consequences when 
fairly stated conflict with the ‘ ob- 
jectivity of duty* — at least, if I 
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rightly understand * objectivity.’ 
Mr. Sidgwick returns to the point 
more than once. ( If I say,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘this smell is sweet, and 
another it is not sweet, the two 
judgments apparently conflict, and 
yet neither of us would accuse the 
other of error,’ which, he proceeds 
to argue, would not be the case 
with ethical differences. Now I 
very much fear that, if I was the 
‘other,* I should distinctly accuse 
Mr. Sidgwick of error. If I found 
a man sniffing with delight tho 
odour of a London sewer, I should 
unhesitatingly say that his olfactory 
sense was perverted. It is true 
that I cannot say that 4 sweet ’ re- 
presents to me the same sensation 
as it does to Mr. Sidgwick; and 
still less, I venture to think, can I 
say that 4 good ’ or ‘ beautiful ’ re- 
presents the same emotion. But 
if a man cannot distinguish the 
smell of a drain from the smell 
of a rose, or if he prefers the 
drain to the rose, I unhesitatingly 
infer disease. In fact, it is curious 
to observe how a kind of quasi- 
moral judgment grows up in such 
oases. 1 know an estimable person 
who would be more shocked if I 
avowed a preference of sweet to 
dry champagne than if I avowed 
an occasional tendency to intoxica- 
tion. The code of the gourm et pre- 
sents a striking analogy to the code 
of the moral philosopher; and if 
his act bore more directly upon 
ordinary human happiness, I suspect 
that heresy in matters of meat and 
drink would be speedily condemned 
like heresy in religion. Nor is 
the sentiment altogether irrational. 
The simple preference of one taste 
to another may connote marked 
differences in the health or sensi- 
bility of the organ. A love of 
sweets, it has been said by a great 
authority, shows a nature which 
has not vet lost its childish inno- 
cence. I will take, however, a less 
offensive, and perhaps more in- 
structive, example. The sense of 


hearing should, on Mr. Sidgwiok’s 
hypothesis, give us no more objec- 
tive result than the sense of 
smell. I like this sound and you 
like that ; we can neither accuse 
each other of orror. Suppose, now, 
that I, being an absolutely unmusical 
person, had made such a remark to 
Handel. You, I might have said, 
aro shocked by a discord; I like 
discord just as well as harmony; 
you prefer tweedledee to tweedledum ; 
I am perfectly impartial. Would 
Handel have been left without an 
answer ? He would, I rather 
imagine, have replied in substance 
that my incapacity showed a greater 
dulness of sense. If I had denied 
this, ho would have observed that 
all persons who had a certain faculty 
agreed in their judgment of har- 
mony and discord, and found one 
pleasant and the other disagreeable. 
If I had replied, you are begging 
the question and inferring that 
people hear better because they 
prefer certain sounds, and that tho 
sounds are preferable because the 
best hearers prefer them, he would 
have appealed to objective facts. 
He could have shown mathemati- 
cally that when the number of 
vibrations of two strings bore cer- 
tain relations, the sounds produced 
were harmonious, and in other cases 
discordant. I should therefore have 
been forced to admit that a good 
ear could instinctively recognise 
certain qualities of sound which 
could bo proved by other means to 
have an objective existence. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to 
say that, in this case, the ear of 
Handel gives results which are 
confirmed by his senses of seeing 
and touching, whereas my ear is 
incapable of appreciating relations 
perceptible by my other senses. 
But, at any rate, I should have to 
admit my inferiority or to deny 
that a fine ear was a blessing. 
Against this last doctrine Handel 
would of course urge all the pleasures 
which are obtainable by music. If 
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I were absolutely deaf, I must take 
his statements on trust, but if I bad 
some rudimentary sensibility I could 
more or less appreciate and under- 
stand him. 

If we apply this analogy, it will 
appear, I think, that a belief in the 
moral sense need not make morality 
in any dangerous sense ‘ subjective,* 
though it implies what cannot be 
denied, that the judgmentof morality 
varies widely with the individual. 
Perhaps there are some harmonies 
in the nature of things, the percep- 
tion of which gives intense delight 
to a man of fine moral sense, whilst 
they are but dimly perceived by his 
more obtuse fellows. But it does 
not follow that the thick-skinned 
t man denies them because he cannot 
perceive them. There is, it is true, 
this important difference; the mo- 
ralists have not yet been able to 
discover, and in all probability they 
will never be able to discover, laws 
analogous to the mathematical 
theorems of music. A good action 
has often been compared to a beau- 
tiful harmony ; but a man is more 
complex than a piece of catgut, and 
the vibrations of his brain and 
nerves follow moro intricate laws. 
Still, it would not be altogether 
fanciful to assume that there is 
some real analogy between the two 
cases ; and that part at least of the 
pleasure derivable from a virtuous 
action depends upon the play of 
underlying forces whose secret we 
cannot penetrate. I think, indeed, 
that tho ordinary principles of 
judgment imply some such tacit 
hypothesis. There is, as Mr. Sidg- 
wick occasionally observes, a close 
relation between our aesthetic and 
our moral sentiments which would 
be an interesting subject for fuller 
discussion. We assume a kind of 
standard in art. In music we take 
it for granted that Mozart and 
Handel are better judges than we ; 
in painting we judge people by 
their agreement with Titian or 
Raphael ; and in poetry, we believe 


that the supreme excellence of 
Shakespeare or Dante is not, in the 
ordinary sense, a mere matter of 
taste. If I do not enjoy some great 
author, I assume, for my part, 
that I am stupid, not that the 
world is wrong. I am as convinced 
that any scientific test — if such a 
test could be applied — would prove 
Shakespeare’s incomparable supe- 
riority to Tom Moore, as I am that 
a similar test would prove the sun 
to weigh more than Venus. In 
moral questions I imagine that we 
frequently judge in the same way. 
We recognise the moral beauty of 
an action before we even think of 
its utility. As a sculptor might 
design forms which combined the 
highest degree of strength and 
activity; or an architect discover 
the best constructive arrangement ; 
though in the mind of each the 
utility of the forms might occupy a 
subordinate place to beauty; so a 
man of moral genius perceives the 
laws which are in fact most con- 
ducive to the happiness of mankind, 
though he neither has made nor 
could make any calculation of con- 
sequences. The ideal standards of 
perfection which have influenced 
the character of mankind have been 
constructed by a process which re- 
sembles, if it is not identical with, the 
process of poetry or art. The in- 
stinct outruns the reasoning process, 
and jumps at conclusions which 
reason reach es by elaborate engineer- 
ing works. Reason itself teaches us 
to be guided by this divining power, 
when we cannot work our prepared 
logical formulas. If a given form 
or sound is pleasing to all men 
whose eyes and ears have reached 
a certain pitch of sensibility, we 
may infer that the pleasure probably 
corresponds to some harmony too 
fine for our balances and micro- 
scopes. And similarly, if qualities 
which are obviously good — strength 
of understanding, quickness of sym- 
pathy, and so on— are generally 
combined with certain moral quail- 
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ties, we have a strong reason for 
assuming at once that those quali- 
ties have their hidden uses. And 
thus, in all moral teaching, there is 
an element of instinct or intuition 
which should be respected until ra- 
tional inquiry has distinctly exhi- 
bited its nature. We may agree up 
to a certain point with Hutcheson. 
The moral sense does, in fact, 
point to the line of greatest hap- 
piness. There is a harmony be- 
tween the voice of conscience and 
the general interest of mankind. 
We should part from- Hutcheson 
when he declares the moral sense 
to have a kind of transcendental 
authority; for in that case we should 
be liable to take a prevailing pre- 
judice for an eternal truth. And 
we may show that the harmony is 
not, properly speaking, pre-esta- 
blished; except so far as it ex- 
presses the balance of the various 
forces which maintain the life of 
the social organism. 

And hence w r e may infer the 
general nature of the process by 
which the intuitionist and the 
utilitarian theories may be ultimately 
fused. We must distinguish be- 
tween the cause and the reason of 
an opinion. In an ideally perfect 
intellect the two would be identical. 
The logical demonstration of a doc- 
trine would be the only thing which 
would cause us to believe it. But 
as mankind are not as yet perfect 
reasoners, the two seldom coincide. 
Logic goes for very little in the 
acceptance of an opinion, and all 
manner of irrelevant motives for a 
great deal. Only in the long run, 
and as wo take in a great number 
of people, docs the reasonableness 
of an opinion become a more im- 
portant element in inducing its 
acceptance, because it is permanent 
and uniform, whilst the other mo ti ves 
may be temporary and conflicting. 
Now the existing moral code at 
any time is the result of a great 
number of different causes, and the 
moral sense is probably the name 


of several heterogeneous feelings. 
Some moral rules are recognised 
because their utility is clear ; some 
are due to our intuitive instinct of 
moral beauty; many represent a 
compromise which has been struck 
out between the selfish interests of 
different people; some are tradi- 
tionary doctrines which have been 
generated by extinct phases of so- 
ciety; some are, perhaps, due to 
accidental associations of ideas ; and 
some may be corollaries drawn with 
more or less accuracy from religious 
doctrines more or less reasonable in 
character. In all these cases, it may 
be, there is some reference, ex- 
plicit or implicit, to considerations 
of utility ; but it does not seem 
possible, without a great distortion 
of language, to maintain that in 
every case the affirmation, ‘This 
is right,’ includes or implies the 
affirmation, ‘This is conducive to 
the greatest happiness.* Indeed, 
the indignation with which many 
moralists repudiate the doctrine 
altogether is a sufficient proof that 
it cannot be consciously present in 
many minds. But it is equally 
clear, as Hume showed in the admi- 
rable argument further worked out 
by Mr. Sidgwick, that the utility 
of moral rules has been the cause, 
though not the conscious reason, of 
their acceptance. Mankind have 
often felt their way blindly; and 
when fancying themselves to be 
acting in obedience to their own 
selfishness or to some supernatural 
and inscrutable motive, have really 
been acting for the general utility. 
In his discussion of ‘utilitarianism, 
Mr. Sidgwick gives a good many 
illustrations of this principle. The 
code actually existing, though 
reached by a very different process, 
approximates to that which a* utili- 
tarian would have devised; and 
he may hope that at some future 
time the approximation will be- 
come coincidence. Meanwhile he 
will have solved the problem sug- 
gested by the intuitionist when he 
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has shown how the multifarious 
processes of social and intellectual 
development have generated the so- 
called intuitions and given authority 
to those which were in fact useful. 
The mysterious harmony between 
our condition and our instincts will 
then have received all the explana- 
nation of which it is capable. 

Mr. Sidgwick would, I imagine, 
agree generally with these state- 
ments ; but he has another mode of 
reconciling intuitionism and utili- 
tarianism. I must say something 
of his conclusions, though I con- 
fess frankly that I speak with 
some nervousness. For here we are 
treading by the side of certain 
metaphysical gulfs, into which a 
single false step may precipitate us ; 
and I am sensible that a struggle 
with Mr. Sidgwick would be only 
too likely to send one or both of 
the combatants into that bottomless 
abyss. I have, indeed, a certain 
difficulty in catching his meaning, 
which is due, not to any fault in his 
writing, nor, I would hope, to stu- 
pidity of my own of more than 
ordinary intensity, so much as to 
the familiar fact that thinkers belong- 
ing to different schools, or even to 
different sections of the same school, 
are always liable to be at cross- 
purposes. However, treading care- 
fully and avoiding unnecessary 
digression, I will endeavour to state 
Mr. Sidgwick’s conclusions and 
my own view. Following in the 
steps of Clarke and Kant, and re- 
fiuiug away certain crudities of 
expression, he concludes finally that 
we have two fundamental moral 
intuitions : 4 First, that nothing can 
be right for me which is not right 
for all persons in similar circum- 
stances ; and secondly, that I can- 
not regard the fulfilment of my own 
desires or my own happiness as 
intrinsically more desirable (or more 
to be regarded by me as a rational 
end) than the equal happiness of 
anyone else.’ 

I will take the formulas separately. 

VOL. XI. — NO. LXT1I. NEW SERIES. 


The first, I may remark, is liable to 
be misunderstood, if taken without 
further explanation. It does not, 
with Mr. Sidgwick at least, mean 
to assert that the same moral law 
is necessarily true for men and 
women, blacks and whites, old men 
and babies. That may or may not 
be the case. Ho only asserts that 
if the action be not right for a per- 
son in other circumstances, ‘the 
difference of circumstances must 
contain the ground and reason of 
the difference in the moral character 
of the action.’ Further, * difference 
of circumstances must be taken to 
include difference of nature and 
character— in short, all differences 
beyond the individuality of the 
individual.* I confess that when 
I come to 4 the individuality of the 
individual,’ an individuality which 
does not include his specific differ- 
ences from other individuals, but 
only his numerical identity, my 
head begins to swim. It is too 
ethereal a conception to be easily 
grasped by thick brains ; and similarly 
when, in discussing his second for- 
mula, Mr. Sidgwick tells us that 
it means that the fact that I am I, 
or that he is he, is to make no differ- 
ence in the objective desirability 
(whatever that may be) of my or 
his happiness, I fear that I am 
breathing air too thin for me. I 
am at first disposed to say, If you 
mean that law must be the same 
for you and me, the proposition is 
false ; if you only mean that, if I 
were you, I should be subject to 
the same laws as you, you are merely 
making an identical proposition. 
Mr. Sidgwick, however, has neither 
of those meanings ; and, upon 
making another effort, I begin to 
see light. The first proposition, 
says Mr. Sidgwick, 4 is a necessary 
postulate of all ethical systems, 
being an expression of what is in- 
volved in objective rightness and 
wrongness in conduct.’ If it is a 
necessary postulate of all ethical 
systems, it cannot help us to recon- 
A A 
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eQe any two, and might perhaps be 
disttrissed from this argument *, but 
I should go a step further. So far 
as it is a * necessary postulate,’ it 
seems to be consistent not only 
with all forms of intuitionism and 
utilitarianism, but also with the de- 
nial that there is any real distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. I 
hold, of course, that there is such a 
distinction, just as much as there is 
a distinction between black and 
white, but I deny that we can arrive 
at it by this d priori intuition. We 
could not know that black differed 
from white, except from the testi- 
mony of the senses, and we could 
not know that right differed from 
jvrong except from the testimony 
the emotions. If we were purely 
reasoning beings, without any emo- 
tional nature, it seems to me that 
right and wrong would be meaning- 
less phrases. 

I will try, however, to exhibit 
what I conceive to be tho true 
meaning of Mr. Sidgwick’s conclu- 
sions. It must be admitted by 
eveiybody that there are certain as- 
sumptions implied in all reasoning. 
I need not ask whether they are 
properly to be regarded as intui- 
tions, as truths given by universal 
experience, or as postulates which 
we cannot avoid in the actual pro- 
’cess of reasoning. It is clear, in 
•any case, that we have to assume 
Ihe existence of other conscious 
beings than ourselves, and to as- 
sume the uniformity of the order of 
nature. If the world be a dream 
of my own, I must still argue as 
though it were a reality. If there 
be interruptions to the order of na- 
ture, my reasoning is so far para- 
lysed before it can move a step. 
Hence it follows at once that my 
feelings, however trifling or how- 
ever important, would be produced 
in other conscious beings, under the 
same circumstances, if they precisely 


resemble me, and would vaiy only 
in so far as they differ from me. 
Otherwise it would follow that dif- 
ferent consequences might result 
from the same antecedents, which 
is contrary to the fundamental pos- 
tulate . 2 Whether my nose is tickled 
by a straw, or my heart crushed by 
grief ; whether I judge a fly to be 
a yard from my face, or perceive 
the truth of the laws of gravitation, 
I must assume that the same 
thoughts and feelings would in the 
same case present themselves to 
others, modified only by the differ- 
ences of their physical or mental 
organisation. This then is not 
specially an ethical postulate or in- 
tuition any more than it is mathe- 
matical or chemical. It is a uni- 
versal truth implied in every possible 
branch of inquiry. It has just as 
much to do with morality, and is 
as little confined to morality, as the 
principle of the * excluded middle.* 
Moreover, it is consistent not 
only, as Mr. Sidgwick says, with the 
acceptance of any ethical system, but 
with the repudiation of all ethical 
systems. It follows, indeed, that any 
moral feeling of which I am con- 
scious would exist in my fellow- 
creatures under similar circum- 
stances. So would the most tran- 
sitory taste or fancy. If I think of 
a liippogriff in a certain way, others 
would have the same conception 
modified by their various idiosyn- 
crasies. And the ‘objective’ cha- 
racter of morality no more follows 
than the objective character of a 
hippogriff, unless you merely mean 
by calling it ‘ objective ’ to signify 
that the same thought or feeling 
will be found in other minds than 
my own. Indeed, I cannot help 
thinking that an ambiguity in the 
use of that unfortunate wwd pro- 
duces the confusion upon this sub- 
ject. The only senses in which I 
can suppose a man to maintain the 


* This is 'perhaps inconsistent with Mr. Sidgwick’s doctrine of free will; but that 
is not my concern. 
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4 subjectivity * of morality are 
senses which would make ( sub- 
jective’ equivalent to fluctuating, 
illusory, or unimportant. It has 
been said, for example, though it 
has hardly been seriously main- 
tained, that morality is a mere 
fashion, which changes arbitrarily 
at different times and places ; it has 
been said that it is an illusion, in 
the sense that it is merely a selfish 
feeling presented in a new mask : 
or again, that it is a mere matter o£ 
taste, which may be gratified or 
otherwise without more important 
results than other superficial fancies. 
Such doctrines, I imagine, are easily 
refutable by an appeal to experience, 
but cannot be refuted by a direct 
application of the postulates in ques- 
tion. They would prove indeed 
that morality cannot vary ‘ arbi- 
trarily * in a sense incompatible with 
the uniformity of nature ; but can- 
not prove that morality may not 
vary with different races of men 
as widely as the fashion of 
cutting the hair or dressing. Or 
again, the postulates would prove 
that tlie feeling of which I am con- 
scious, or an analogous feeling would 
be found in other men under the 
same circumstances ; but they do 
not prove that the difference between 
this feeling and pure selfishness 
may not be an illusion produced by 
mere change in the external associa- 
tions. So far then as Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s postulate is true, it seems to 
me to apply to all sciences, and so 
far as it bears upon morality, it is 
perfectly consistent with the denial 
of every property which renders 
morality valuable. 

The second proposition appears to 
me to be of similar character. Mr. 
Sidgwick says that it is the funda- 
mental*proposition of utilitarianism. 
To clear up this point, I must ask 
what is this fundamental proposi- 
tion. Mr. Sidgwick’s proposition 
is that I am not to regard my own 
happiness as intrinsically more 
desirable than the equal happiness 


of anyone else. Of course, t^e 
same caution is to be applied hgift, 
as before. Mr. Sidgwick does nqtt 
mean that the happiness of St. John 
is just as desirable as the happiness 
of Judas Iscariot ; but that we are 
not to regard the 4 individuality of 
the individual.’ And he identifies 
this with Bentham’s theory that each 
one is to count for one. Bentham’s 
meaning may be perhaps made a 
little clearer by comparing happi- 
ness to a material currency. His 
theory was that the condition of 
society was the best in which there 
was the greatest quantity of such 
coinage, irrespectively of the dis- 
tribution. If, for example, a hun- 
dred people bad a thousand pounds of 
happiness, their state would always 
be better than that of an equal popu- 
lation who had only nine hundred 
pounds’ worth ; whether in the first 
case each man had ten pounds, or 
half of them had fifteen pounds 
a piece and the other half only five. 
Now this doctrine obviously assumes 
the truth of the postulates already 
considered. It assumes, that is, 
that happiness is a real thing, which 
does not change its nature by 
the mere fact of its distribution; 
so that two similar individuals in 
similar circumstances may be 
assumed to be equally happy. So 
far, however, we have not advanced 
a step towards utilitarianism. We 
are merely stating the most general 
of all truths in particular terms. 
We are stating in regard to the 
special phenomena of happiness 
what holds of all phenomena what- 
ever. It may be added that, as 
in every conceivable moral system 
happiness has to be considered in 
one way or another, the postulate is 
equally necessary for all systems. 
How then is the next step to be 
made? Mr. Sidgwick says that 
the happiness of all men is ‘ intrinsi- 
cally desirable * in the same degree. 
What is meant by desirable ? Hap- 
piness, as we have seen already, is 
the object of all desire. When then 
A A 2 
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we say that equal amounts of hap- 
piness are equally desirable, do we, 
m Pope’s words, 

Say more or loss 

Than this, that happiness is happiness ? 

The virtue of the phrase, it is obvious, 
must be in the word ‘ intrinsically ; * 
but I confess that the word seems to 
me to cover an unintentional evasion. 
I cannot form to myself any con- 
ception of a thing as ‘desirable,’ 
except in so far as it is desirable to 
some definite person or persons. 

That happiness is desirable seems to 
me to be almost tautologous . It means 
merely that happiness is desired by 
each individual. When I add that 
the general happiness is desirable, I 
still am only saying that if every- 
body is happy more desires will be 
gratified. To say that each person 
* ought to ’ desire the general hap- 
piness would — in every sense — be 
still really tautologous. By ‘ ought ’ 
I mean obedience to the moral law ; 
by the moral law 3 I mean that 
body of rules the observance of 
which secures the greatest sum of 
happiness. To say, then, that a 
man ought to desire the general 
happiness is to say that a desire 
for the general happiness prompts 
a man to obey the rules which se- 
cure the general happiness. And I 
am unable to find any other mean- 
ing in the words. 

How, then, should I ‘ prove ’ 
utilitarianism F Happiness is the 
end ; observance of the law is the 
means. I can prove that the end 
exists, or, if Mr. Sidgwick prefers, 
I know it intuitively, or as a neces- 
sary postulate. I know that there 
is such a state as happiness. I can 
prove again in detail by experience 
that the various special rules of 
morality contribute to that happi- 
ness. And, finally, I know by ex- 
perience that most people do, in 


fact, desire the general happiness 
sufficiently to prompt thorn to take 
within certain limits the necessary 
means for the desired end. If you 
ask me to prove anything more, I 
admit my incapacity ; but I add that 
I cannot see what more there is to 
be proved. As metaphysicians have 
thought that the utility of a poli- 
tical institution was not a sufficient 
reason for loyalty without a social 
contract ; they naturally think that 
the utility of a moral law is in- 
sufficient unless you can show that 
to deny its validity is to fall into 
a contradiction in terms. 

And hero I come to the -final 
question which Mr. Sidgwick dis- 
cusses, and which is connected with 
the most important of all questions. 
Unluckily it brings out what is, I 
fear, an irreconcileablo difference 
between Mr. Sidgwick and myself. 
I am glad that if my view is wrong 
it seems to me at least to lead' to a 
less sceptical conclusion. Tho ques- 
tion which has always more or less 
puzzled utilitarians is, what are 
your sanctions ? How do you pro- 
pose to make men moral ? I may 
say at once that it is impossible for 
me to give here what I hold to be 
an adequate answer. In general 
terms, 1 should say that the ques- 
tion can only be answered by ex- 
perience ; and. that experience does 
not give one definite categorical 
reply. It appears: to me that the 
sanctions must vaiy widely accord- 
ing to the intellectual stage of man- 
kind. There have perhaps been 
periods at which a belief in the old- 
fashioned hell was absolutely ne- 
cessary. There may be a period, if 
the positivists are right, at which 
an organised public opinion will be 
sufficient to enforce the moral code 
without an appeal to further mo- 
tives. The discussion becomes re- 
ligious, psychological, and histo- 


* I note the fact that I do not mean the actually existing moral law of any given 
society, but that law which I desire to see accepted. 
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rical, and as such Mr. Sidgwick 
passes it by, and I willingly follow 
bis example. 

But there is another point of view 
from which the problem may be 
considered, and which Mr. Sidg- 
wick considers — though I confess 
that I do not quite follow him — to 
be one of great importance. The 
question which he asks may per- 
haps be stated thus : can we show 
moral conduct to be reasonable ? 
After fusing intuitionism and utili- 
tarianism, the old difficulty crops 
up undiminished. It is reasonable, 
so our intuition ists please to tell 
us, to do what is right as right, 
and to desire the general happi- 
ness. But then it also seems to 
be reasonable for each man to 
desire his own happiness. These 
two principles arc left at issue on 
the last page ; and as 1 do not be- 
lieve in Mr. Sidgwick’s utilitarian 
intuitions, he will perhaps think 
that I ought to be an egoistic 
hedonist. I will try to show why I 
am not. 

Two schemes of conduct, says 
Mr. Sidgwick, may bo suggested ; 
each of -which is apparently 
‘reasonable/ and which yet lead 
to irreconcileable results. I have 
felt all along that in this con- 
ception of the ‘ reasonableness ’ of 
conduct, considered as an alternate 
end, there lies the real difference 
between Mr. Sidgwick and myself. 
I must try to bring it into clearer 
relief. Mr. Sidgwick seems to 
regard it as possible that all moral 
law should be represented as a 
aeries of logical deductions from 
some ono or two self-evident pro- 
positions. To me it seems to be 
obvious that a really scientific body 
of moral doctrines would imply a 
scientific psychology and sociology. 
We cannot know what to do in this 
world till we know what we are 
and what it is. Starting from the 
thin air of abstract propositions 
you. can never get within reach of 
the tangible earth. The process 


by which ontologists affect to per- 
form that feat always reminds me 
of the old story about the man who 
made excellent soup with a stone 
and some hot water. He simply 
asked leave to flavour his soup by 
shredding into it a few scraps of 
meat and herbs, and the result was 
excellent. By a metaphysical 
sleight of hand of the same kind, 
philosophers contrive to flavour the 
colourless eloment of abstract logic 
with ingredients really derived from 
experience of the concrete. To 
elaborate a moral philosophy by 
such methods seems to me to be 
just as hopeless as to elaborate a 
science of medicine in the same 
way. In medical as in ethical 
science we have a body of rules, of 
the utmost importance to health. As 
they were discovered before phy- 
siology was born, and by purely 
empirical methods, the very absence 
of a definite logical groundwork 
might seem to give them a kind of 
mysterious and independent au- 
thority. Further inquiry will, no 
doubt, tend to establish them in the 
main, as to modify them in parti- 
cular points. But I do not think 
that any real advantage -would be 
gained by announcing as first prin- 
ciples the objectivity of sanitary 
rules or the intrinsic desirability of 
physical comfort. It might be im- 
portant to announce that the object 
of medicine was to procure health, 
if some previous superstition had 
sacrificed sanitary considerations 
to some prejudice which called itself 
divine, because it was not reasonable. 
But even that formula would be 
useful rather as defining the end of 
our researches, than as an axiom 
from which the laws could be 
deduced by a direct method. If 
such an attempt were made, I 
think that we might fall into a diffi- 
culty analogous to that of which 
Mr. Sidgwick speaks. The exist- 
ence of a disease would appear to 
involve a contradiction, and we 
should find that the body, so far as 
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diseased, was a concrete embodi- 
ment of unreason. 

To desert an analogy which is 
yet, perhaps, something more than 
an analogy, I come to Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s statement. Bight and 
reasonable conduct, he says, are 
synonymous. I have some difficulty 
in understanding what is meant by 
conduct which is reasonable, unless 
by it is meant conduct which is con- 
sistent, and which does not assume 
the truth of some inconsistent pro- 
position. Beason must, as it seems 
to me, have some materials to work 
upon, whether provided by the senses 
or the perceptions. Beason in itself 
seems to me to be reason in vacuo — 
a very good tiling, it may be, but 
incapable of affecting human con- 
duct. But, at any rate, when con- 
duct is called reasonable, it must, I 
think, be meant that it is reasonable 
in regard to the agent. Otherwise 
it would seem that the same con- 
duct would bo reasonable for men 
and beasts, angels and devils. The 
difficulty, then, which troubles Mr. 
Sidgwick Beems to resolve itself 
into this : is it reasonable for an 
immoral agent to be moral ? If 
there is a devil — an agent the law of 
whose being is the hatred of good 
— can it be reasonable for him to 
love good F Or if we suppose men 
to exist who are absolutely devoid 
of benevolent motives, can it be 
reasonable for them to be unsel- 
fish? In spite of all intuitions to 
the contrary, it seems, says Mr. 
Sidgwick, to be ultimately reason- 
able to seek one’s own happiness. 
In popular language, it is true, this 
seems to be obvious. All self-re- 
garding morality is enlightened 
prudence ; and most of the rules of 
extra-regarding morality would be 
obeyed on purely prudential grounds. 
A man is not wise who declares 
war upon his species. But if we 
look a little closer, the maxim re- 


quires qualification. Beason, in my 
view of the case, is not, properly 
speaking, a faculty which can di- 
rectly prompt to action . 4 * It is the 
faculty by which we recognise 
truth. It tells us what are the con- 
sequences of our actions, and the 
conditions by which we are bound. 
It lays down a map of the country, 
but does not induce us to follow one 
route rather than another. A full 
intelligence without emotion would 
be absolutely quiescent in an eternal 
Nirvana. We act simply because 
we feel. We take the shortest road 
because we desire something at the 
end ; not because we know that two 
sides of a triangle are longer than 
the third. I therefore call a man 
reasonable when he lays down an ac- 
curate and consistent map of the 
world or of his little province ; but 
his path must be determined en- 
tirely by his emotions. They are 
ultimate facts, which are no more 
to be explained by reason than the 
ultimate cause of gravitation. A 
man who loves will move in one 
way, as a man who hates will move 
in another, as. a stone will fall south- 
wards at the North Pole, and north- 
wards at the South. And we only 
call one condnct more 4 reasonable 9 
than another, in so far as some 
people’s passions lead them to 
take inconsistent courses, or their 
defect of intelligence leads them to 
go north when they mean to go 
south. Thus though ‘ right * im- 
plies 4 reasonable,’ as it implies con- 
sistency, it does not coincide with 
reasonable. A devil might be' per- 
fectly reasonable, though perfectly 
wicked. He would recognise with 
absolute clearness the nature and con- 
sequences of his actions, and there- 
fore he would act wickedly. Beason, 
then, may lead different people to 
act in diametrically opposite ways. 
This seems to Mr. Sidgwick to be 
contradictory. I think it the expres- 


4 Mr. Sidgwick notices this question, but does not decide it. In my mind it is ono 

which requires to be decided. 
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sion of one of the most obvious and 
universal of facts. The contradic- 
tion, in short, which Mr. Sidgwick 
discovers between different courses 
of conduct, both of which are 
equally reasonable, comes to this: 
First, he regards that conduct to be 
reasonable which would be approved 
by a perfectly impartial spectator, 
that is, by a being whose views 
would not be coloured by his own 
passions. This leads, as he says, to 
intuitional utilitarianism, or, as I 
should say, to pure Godwinism. 
Then he says that that conduct is 
reasonable which would be pursued 
by a man of private affections, but 
elevated above considerations of 
time. Any equal period of existence 
would be equally valuable to him. 
And thence, as it seems to be ob- 
vious that at each moment a man 
does what'pleases him best, we arrive 
by a kind of integration at the con- 
clusion that that course will please 
him best which gives him the great- 
est net result of pleasure. Between 
two such people there is of course an 
inevitable contradiction. As Mr. 
Sidgwick cannot find any mode of 
deciding which of thdse conceptions 
represents reason in the abstract, he 
is in a hopeless dilemma. Such a 


dilemma awaits anybody who thinks 
that reason can explain its own pri- 
mary data, instead of reconciling the 
inferences from them. Meanwhile 
I am content to say that neither case 
represents any actual human being. 
Reason, on my view, necessarily pro- 
duces different results when we start 
with different motives, just as rea- 
son brings out different conclu- 
sions if we start from different 
evidence. The fact that people ul- 
timately agree in mathematical con- 
clusions proves that their primary 
intuitions are the same, or at least 
analogous. The fact that they dis- 
agree in moral conclusions proves 
that their primary instincts are dif- 
ferent. The resulting discord proves 
only that the universe is in this 
sense an embodiment of unreason, 
that it is full of conflicting impulses. 
That is a fact which will be explained 
when we know the origin of evil. 
To me the difficulty seems to be only 
a reflection upon the mirror of meta- 
physics of the indisputable truth 
that mankind is engaged in a per- 
petual struggle for existence, with 
the consequent crushing out — as we 
must try to hope — of the weakest 
and the worst. 

Leslie Stephen. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 

M Y earliest recollection of the 
stage dates from the time, in 
the early part of this century, when I 
was a little boy at school in a small 
town in Warwickshire. A barn in 
a suburb had been fitted up for 
a company of strolling players. 
With feelings of curiosity and won- 
der, I and some of my schoolfellows 
often ran to this barn, to read the 
bills posted on the doors, try to 
peep into the interior, and gazo 
at the actors and actresses who en- 
tered or emerged. Well do I re- 
member their pale faces, lank forms, 
easy hilarious manners, and some- 
what showy, shabby-genteel attire. 
We looked at them with great ad- 
miration ; they appeared to belong 
to a world very different from ours, 
and we pictured to ourselves the de- 
light of those fortunate mortals who 
could gain admission to the play- 
house and see them perform. 

One day two of the actors known 
to us by sight passed through our 
playground to call on the vicar, our 
schoolmaster, and our excitement 
was great in speculating on their 
errand. At dinner our master an- 
nounced to us that he had bespoken 
a play, and that on the evening of 
its performance we should all be 
taken to see it. I can recall my 
sensation on awakening on the morn- 
ing of that day ; those pleasurable 
flutterings at the heart which came 
with the revived consciousness of 
a promised treat, now close at hand. 

The play was Richard III. 
Probably in the acting, and in every 
other respect, the representation 
was extremely poor. But to my in- 
experienced mind neither faults nor 
deficiencies were visible, and no- 
thing detracted from the interest 
with which I attended to the plot 
and language of the tragedy. Be- 
sides, I had more than once been 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and the name 
of the great bard was a house- 


OF THE STAGE. 

hold word. Bos worth-field, too, 
was within a few miles of my birth- 
place, and in the last scenes of the 
play whatever thought — unabsorbed 
in the action — may have glanced 
to tho place where it occurred, 
had probably more colouring from 
local memories than from the art 
of the scene-painter. This first 
experience of play-acting, in the poor 
little makeshift theatre, was a great 
enjoyment ; became firmly fixed in 
my memory, and an often recurring 
subject of my dreams. 

My second visit to a theatre hap- 
pened when I "was between eight 
and nine years of age. My parents 
took me with them to the metro- 
polis, travelling from Leicestershire 
with their own carriage and horses. 
Whilst in London I often went to 
the stables, as I had been in the 
habit of doing at home, to see the 
horses and chat with my friend and 
patron, John the coachman. He 
entertained me now by talking 
about the sights and wonders of the 
town, and one day he asked me if I 
should like to go with him to the 
play and see the famous Mrs. Sid- 
dons. Eager for the pleasure, I soon 
asked and obtained permission, and 
one fine spring afternoon, by tho 
side of the stalwart and kind-hearted 
man, trotted merrily from Bolton 
Street to Covent Garden Theatre, 
where we were amongst the first to 
post ourselves before the doors of 
the ‘two-shilling gallery/ When 
these at last opened, John half 
dragged me up the many flights of 
steps, and we succeeded in gaining 
front seats. I remember the motto 
— * Veluti in speculum ' — over the 
proscenium, and John's being grati- 
fied by his young master telling him 
the meaning of the Latin words. 
The play was Macbeth , with Mrs. 
Siddons the tragic heroine. My 
attention soon became especially 
fixed on her acting. I have never 
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forgotten the clear and sonorous 
tones of her voice, her stately move- 
ments, nor, in the sleep-walking 
scene, the thrilling way she uttered 
the words, ‘ Out, damned spot, 
out ! * — the action of her hands 
being as if she were washing them. 
Young as I was, the mental anguish 
she displayed in this scone appalled 
mo, and made my blood almost cur- 
dle. I can remember, too, the part 
of the stage where she stood, and 
all the seemingly spell-bound move- 
ments of her body. The scenery 
of the play, and even the witches, 
made comparatively little impres- 
sion on me. Some after-piece fol- 
lowed the absorbing tragedy, but 
everything connected with that has 
faded from my memory. 

The third time I went to the 
theatre was in the winter of i S 1 5 - 1 6. 
My father then resided in London, 
and one night he took me with him 
to Lord Byron’s private box at 
Drury Lane, placing me in front so 
as to give me the best view of the 
performance. The box was on the 
stage, to the right of the audience. 
Again the play, though this time not 
Shakespeare’s, was a striking one, A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts, with Ed- 
mund Kean in the part of Sir Giles 
Overreach. Soon after the play had 
begun, Lord Byron, then one of the 
committee of management of Drury 
Lane Theatre, came into the box. 
My father bade me rise to give him 
my seat, but lie insisted on ray keep- 
ing it, and as he did so I remarked 
the sweetness of his smile. Recall- 
ing to mind that smile in after 
years, I could not help believing 
there must havo been much kindli- 
ness in Lord Byron’s naturo ; so 
slight a thing often is enough to 
bias our judgment of others. 

It was the first time 1 had seen Lord 
Byron, of whose renown as a poet I 
had latterly heard much, and my 
boyish curiosity 'was excited, though 
naturally I had but imperfect concep- 
t. ms of his genius. His pale face, 
glossy and curly dark hair, and 


handsome and most expressive fea- 
tures, irresistibly attracted my gaze; 
in fact, throughout the evening he 
fascinated me quite as much as did 
Kean. Lord Byron several times left 
the box and returned to it. He was 
present there during the scene where 
Sir Giles 0 verreachis unmasked, and 
in his fury, and choking, as it were, 
with rage at finding himself foiled, 
tears away the collar from his 
neck. Kean’s acting, I remember, 
made me tremble ; my attention 
was riveted ; and as he stood near 
our box, with his face turned to- 
wards it (perhaps because he 
knew Lord Byron was there), it is 
no wonder I was deeply affected. 
When the play was at an end I 
heard Lord Byron, in lively conver- 
sation with my father, highly extol 
the acting of Kean ; and J remem- 
ber, too, his remarking, that 1 the 
youngster ’ had felt his power. 

As Lord Byron sat opposite to 
me, I could not, as I have said, help 
gazing much at him, particularly 
when the curtain was down, as 
if under a fascination, in a way that 
I should not have ventured to do 
had I been older. His beautiful and 
animated face was full of attraction, 
and I noted with admiration the 
longitudinal wrinkles which, when 
conversing with my father, he 
frequently threw up on his brow. 
They seemed to me at my age so 
beautiful that, before I went to bed 
that night, I tried before a looking- 
glass to produce similar wrinkles 
in my own forehead, and felt dis- 
appointed at the want of success. 

We remained in Lord Byron’s 
box till the end of the performances. 
The play, which had interested me 
so much, was followed by a farce, 
the name of which I have forgotten. 
I only recollect that Mrs. Mardyn 
acted in it, and that she was very 
sprightly, graceful, and handsome. 
Subsequently I heard reports men- 
tioned in my father’s house that 
Lord Byron not only greatly ad- 
mired, but, for a newly married 
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man, paid too much attention to this 
fascinating actress. This piece of 
scandal, however, my father believed 
to be baseless. Yet, after the separa- 
tion of Lord and Lady Byron, I 
remember seeing a caricature in 
which the poet was represented 
near to an open door, with one arm 
round the waist of Mrs. Mardyn, 
the other extended towards his 
wife, as if bidding her adieu ; whilst 
from his mouth escaped the first 
two lines of the well-known verses, 

4 Fare thee well,’ &c. Lady Byron 
was on the further side of the picture, 
with her baby in her arms, and 
being led by her father, dressed as 
a top-booted country squire, to an 
opposite door. 

My first three visits to theatres, 
of which I am able only to give this 
meagre and pallid account, never- 
theless formed episodes of my early 
life. The impressions received 
were vivid, and have never died 
from my memory. Now, I may say 
with Iago, *1 am nothing if not 
critical;’ but in those early days 
the mind was naturally more recep- 
tive than reflective. Conscious, in 
later years, that my early impres- 
sions of the stage stamped definite 
pictures on my brain, have afforded 
me much food for after-thought, 
and contributed to the formation of 
my taste, I have often asked myself 
what would have been the effect 
if, instead of classical plays, I had 
been taken to theatres, as boys now- 
a-days generally are, to see some 
of our modern entertainments ; for 
instance, glittering and senseless 
burlesques, with their grotesque and 
often gross actions, and to listen to 
v ulga r jokes and tasteless puns. 

When recalling to mind, further, 
these first three visits to theatres, 
as also many others in London 
that soon followed — at a time 
when grand scenery and elaborate 
stage effects were not held to 
be of such importance as at 
present — I cannot but share the 
opinion of those who maintain that 


too much value may be attached to 
the getting-up of plays. By crowd- 
ing the stage with supernumeraries 
in processions, dances, &c., even in 
plaj's of Shakespeare, instead of the 
pleasure derivable from their repre- 
sentation being enhanced, the atten- 
tion from essential beauties and 
good acting is to a considerable 
extent withdrawn. 

From the time when, from Lord 
Byron’s box, I first saw Edmund 
Kean, my education having been 
continued at home, I had frequent 
opportunities of visiting London 
theatres. The reading, too, in which 
I most delighted was that of dra- 
matic works. Besides Shakespeare, 
my father’s library contained the 
works of Ben Jonson, Massinger, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and other 
dramatists, all of which I read with 
avidity, often fancying myself acting 
some of the characters, and thus, 
perhaps, was better prepared than 
most boys of my age for relishing 
dramatic reprosen tations. 

From i8i6to 1825 I frequently 
went to the two ‘patent theatres * 
and to the 4 little summer theatre ’ 
in the Hay market, and saw all the 
most celebrated actors and actresses 
in those years, and in all, or 
nearly all, their principal parts. 
John Kemble I well remember as 
Coriolanus, Cato, Cardinal Wolsey, 
King John, and as Penruddock in 
The Wheel of Fortuve. He seemed 
to me a very grand and powerful 
actor, perfect in all his parts. 
Perhaps he most interested me as 
Wolsey and King John. Mrs. 
Siddons I saw once more (in 1816) 
when she acted the part of Queen 
Catherine, her brother John playing 
Cardinal Wolsey. The visit to 
Covent Garden that evening made 
a great impression on me. Charles 
Kemble did Falconbridge to perfec- 
tion, his fine figure and manly 
bearing suiting him well for that 
character ; and Miss O’Neill was a 
very touching Lady Constance. I 
have seen Stephen Kemble once, as 
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Falstaff, looking the character better 
than he acted it ; and Mrs. Charles 
Kemble in several comic parts — a 
good actress, but at that time best 
suited where stoutness of figure 
was no disadvantage. 

Miss O’Neill I have repeatedly 
seen on the stage, and in nearly all 
her principal tragic parts — as Lady 
Constance aforesaid, as Juliet, as 
Isabella, Belvedera, Mrs. Haller, 
and Jane Shore. She may not 
have been so grand as Mrs. Siddons 
in some of the parts which botli 
these actresses have undertaken, 
but for pathos and tenderness Miss 
O’Neill can scarcely have been sur- 
passed by any actress. A more 
fascinating and touching Juliet was, 
perhaps, never seen ; and indeed in 
all her principal characters she 
strongly enlisted one’s sympathies. 
I have seen her too in less serious 
parts ; for instance, with much plea- 
sure as Katherine in The Taming of 
the Shrew — in which play Charles 
Young acted with her, as Petruchio, 
most admirably — and also as Lady 
Teazle. In the latter part, excepting 
in the later scenes, she did not in- 
terest me particularly, having seen 
Miss Brunton in the same part 
with more pleasure. The School for 
Scandal on the whole has probably 
never been better performed than 
in the days alluded to. Charles 
Kemble and Young were admirable 
representatives of the characters of 
Charles and Joseph Surface, and 
W. Farren acted Sir Peter Teazle 
to perfection. In all three the 
bearing of polished gentlemen was 
conspicuous, and whilst Charles 
Kemble fully represented his cha- 
racter, in animal spirits, open- 
heartedness, and wit, Young was 
quite as effective for the ease and 
refined speciousness he displayed 
in the part of Joseph. 

All the performances just men- 
tioned were at Covent Garden 
Theatre, but I also frequently 
visited its rival, ‘ Old Drury,’ and 
saw Edmund Kean in all his prin- 


cipal parts ; especially remembering 
him in Richard III., Othello, Mac- 
beth, Lear, Shylock, Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, Bertram, and, as already 
mentioned, Sir Giles Overreach. He 
thoroughly realised all the characters 
I have seen him perform, and by 
giving in certain scenes the freest 
expression to his inspirations of the 
moment, he often aroused his 
audiences to an extraordinary pitch 
of enthusiasm. Although small in 
stature, his limbs were well pro- 
portioned, his face handsome and 
expressive, his eyes full of fire. 
More than once I have seen him at 
Drury Lane as Othello — in which 
part he displayed much pathos — 
and Charles Young at the same 
time as Iago. The latter performed 
his part with such life-like ease, 
and brought out the satirical and 
humorous features of it so admirably, 
that, in the earlier scenes, one 
could hardly help regarding the 
clever villain with feelings akin to 
liking. It is not possible, I think, 
that any other actor in the part of 
Iago could ever have displayed 
more perfectly than Young the 
consciousness of superior intellec- 
tual power, contempt for others, 
and wickedness of purpose, yet 
masked withal by the semblance of 
honest candour. One could well 
understand how Cassio and Othello 
were as wax in the hands of so 
specious a villain. I once saw Kean 
and Young at Drury Lane reverse 
their parts in this tragedy, but with 
less satisfaction. 

Kean was likewise admirable in 
comic parts. I liked him particularly 
in The Honeymoon ; and on his benefit 
nights I have seen him as Paul in 
Paul and Virginia , as Sylvester 
Daggerwood, and I once saw him 
dressed and dance as a harlequin, I 
think in an afterpiece called the 
Admirable Crichton , and had thus an 
opportunity of admiring the re- 
markable grace and agility of his 
bodily movements. 

Macready I have also many times 
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seen at each of the 4 patent theatres/ 
and on the boards of the Hay- 
market. Although neither his face, 
figure, nor voice well suited him 
for some of the tragic parts ho 
undertook — forinstance, Romeo and 
Hamlet — yet his acting of Hamlet 
was very intellectual and good, and 
as Othello he affected mo almost as 
much as Kean had done, and cer- 
tainly looked the character much 
better. As Beverley, too, as William 
Tell and as Gambier in The Slave he 
was very effective. In 1S41, when, 
after nine years’ absence, I was 
again in England for a short time, 
I saw him act once more ; this time 
at the Haymarket, as Claude Mel- 
notte in The Lady of Lyons. On 
this occasion Miss Helen Fauci t 
acted with him, and was very 
effective and fascinating as Pauline. 
I was not only much moved myself 
by the acting of these two, but I 
remarked the great effect it pro-’ 
duced on the feelings of the audience 
in general. Only a true conception 
of his parts, earnestness of purpose, 
and high histrionic art could enable 
an actor to make such impressions 
on an audience as Macready v T as 
capable of making ; though, at the 
same time, there was a certain 
mannerism — though quite original 
— in his style of acting, and his 
movements and postures were often 
far from graceful. Nevertheless in 
impassioned moments he always 
greatly fixed tho attention, and 
enlisted the sympathies of the 
audience by his force and pathos. 
Like the Kembles and Charles 
Young, Macready was noted, in 
private life, as well as on the stage, 
for gentlemanly bearing. I have 
not had the pleasure of his acquain- 
tance, but with Charles Kemble and 
Young I have had many opportu- 
nities of agreeable intercourse. 

When I think of the other actors 
and actresses whom I have seen in 
early life, I am almost bewildered 
by the number and variety of my 
recollections. I am unable, how- 


ever, to do much more than recall 
to mind general impressions of their 
powers, and tho pleasure 1 have 
derived from the performances of 
their famous parts. Elliston, Dow- 
ton, Mundcn, Emery, — each of these 
was gifted with a well-marked indi- 
viduality, and a special power of 
pleasing. Elliston, I remember 
particularly as Archer, in Beaux' 
Strategem ; as Young Rapid, in Cure 
for a Heartache ; as Rover, in Wild 
Oats ; and as Vapid, in The Drama- 
tist. Although he was no longer 
young at that time, yet the ease and 
buoyancy of his acting were still 
truly remarkable. As Archer, his 
acting must have been almost as 
captivating as, by all accounts, that 
of Garrick had been in this part. 
Dow ton played in more solid and 
gravely humorous parts, and indeed 
for more lively and mercurial, 
neither his mental gifts nor his 
figure would have suited him.' I 
particularly remember him as Dr. 
Cantwell in Th e Hypocrite, represent- 
ing the sensual pretender to godli- 
ness with great fire and unction. 
Having seen M. Bressant in London 
(in the spring of 1871) in the charac- 
ter of Tar tuff*, and compared, as 
well as memory w*ould allow, his 
acting with that of Dowton in the 
English counterpart of the character, 
I came to tho conclusion that the 
Frenchman acted the religious hypo- 
crite in a far more refined and 
subtle manner than Dowton did. 
But probably the English version of 
Mol i eve’s great play is coarse com- 
pared to the original. In the latter, 
the character of Mawworm, for in- 
stance, belonging rather to broad 
farce than comedy, and which Lis- 
ton acted so ludicrously, is not to 
be found. I have seen Dowton, too, 
act Sir Anthony Absolute to great 
perfection . Munden, of tho dry and 
racy humour, lives vividly in my 
memory. He was excellent as Old 
Rapid (on the occasion when I saw 
Elliston as Young Rapid), as Justice 
Woodcock, as Dorntonin The Road 
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to Ruin— on which occasion I again 
saw, and greatly admired, Mrs. Mar- 
dyn’s Sophia. I twice saw him and 
Dow ton in The Beggars * Opera, the 
first as Pcachnm, t the second as 
Lockit, and the enjoyment these two 
humorous actors gave the theatre 
was very great. Emery, too, was a 
comedian who not only provoked 
much hilarity, by acting entirely 
free from buffoonery, but likewise 
could touch the heart and draw tears 
by his earnestness and pathos. He 
was admirable in particular when 
representing unsophisticated rustic 
characters, Yorksliiremen, &c. Toke- 
ley I also well remember as an excel- 
lent comic actor. I have seen him, 
together with Emery and Liston, 
in A Midsummer Night's Bream , he 
as Snug, the others as Quince and 
Bottom, when they convulsed the 
house with laughter. These three 
likewise acted together with great 
force at Covent Garden, in the parts 
of 1 )irk llatteraick, Dandic Dinmont, 
and Dominic Sampson, in the musical 
drama founded on Walter Scott’s 
Guy Manncrivg. Liston, as the 
Dominie, was irresistibly comical ; 
and in this piece Mrs. Egerton was 
very forcible and effective as Meg 
Merrilies. I have also seen with 
much enjoyment other plays founded 
on Scott's novels in which Miss 
Stephens (subsequently Countess 
of Essex) sang Scotch melodics with 
great plaint ivencss and sweetness of 
expression. These dramas were very 
popular at the time now alluded to, 
and they were frequently given at 
Covent Garden in the same season. 
But it w T as not then the custom, as 
now, to run a popular piece hun- 
dreds of nights in succession, where- 
by the actors are at length almost 
necessitated to perform their parts 
mechanically. Macrcady was very 
effective and popular in the part of 
Rob Roy, Mrs. Egerton as the free- 
booter’s wife, and Liston as Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie. The latter was cer- 
tainly very droll in this part, but I 
have since seen the part of the 


Bailie far more characteristically 
though less comically performed in 
Edinburgh by a Scotch actor, Mac- 
kay. 

Mathews I saw repeatedly on the 
boards of Covent Garden, and have 
never known an actor of more 
versatile comic power. He could 
thoroughly stimulate and sus- 
tain the hilarity of an audience. 
Very amusing he was in Love, Law , 
and Physic , and particularly in the 
scene whoro ho sang, in a mock 
pathetic way, the song of ‘Poor 
Miss Bailey,’ using pestle and mor- 
tar tlio while; and no less so as 
Lenitive in The Prize , as Puff in 
The Critic, and as Sylvester Dagger- 
wood. After his engagement at 
Co vent Garden was over, I saw him 
three or four times at the Lyceum, 
in an original entertainment, called 
At Home, in which his drollery, wit, 
and power of mimicry literally con- 
vulsed everybody with laughter. 
Eor myself I remember on one 
occasion having to leave the box to 
recover from the effect produced on 
me of too strong a dose of vis 
comica. 

Other comedians, whom I well 
remember on the stage, were Har- 
ley, Alfred Jones, Russell, Wrench, 
Yates, Terry, and, as already men- 
tioned, Liston, who, perhaps, was 
the most generally popular comic 
actor I have ever seen. The first 
four of the actors I have just named, 
and whom I have seen chiefly in 
broad farces, excelled in represent- 
ing lively, dashing characters, and 
if they were not gifted with great 
originality or versatility of power, 
they w r cre always highly entertain- 
ing. Harley and Russell were the 
most humorous of the four. Har- 
ley was highly amusing as Risk 
in Love laughs at Locksmiths, and 
as Puff in The Critic. Russell 
I remember causing great laughter 
as Jerry Sneak in The Mayor of 
Garrett , in which piece Terry, too, 
was admirable as Major Sturgeon. 
Jones was good as Vapid, and aa 
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Jeremy Diddler ; Wrench as Sponge, 
in Where shall I dine ? Jones was 
amusing, too, in A Rolmd for an 
Oliver , in which piece he acted 
with the fascinating Miss Foote 
as Maria Darlington. I can vividly 
recall to mind the scene where 
Maria, feigning to be deranged, 
with her long hair down her 
back, and her head between the 
boughs of a weeping willow, sang 
to the air of a popular waltz and 
ended with dancing. In this sceno 
Miss Foote succeeded in taming 
the heads of the jeunesse doree 
of that day. But she was still 
more admirable in better parts ; 
for instance, Imogen, Miss Neville, 
in She stoops to Conquer , and Letitia 
Hardy. Terry was an earnest 
and intellectual actor, of a higher 
stamp than those above mentioned. 
I remember to have seen him at the 
Haymarket with admiration as Me- 
phistopheles in an English version 
of Goethe’s Faust , and as Mr. Green 
in a piece called The Green Man. 
This latter piece, like Paul Pry 
— in which Liston was so famous — 
had a great run at that theatre. 

Miss Brunton I saw several 
times after she had married Mr. 
Yates, and the latter and Terry 
had taken the Adelphi Theatre. 
Yates was considered to be an ex- 
cellent actor and mimic; but, though 
he had a good position at Covcnt Gar- 
den, and I remember him very amus- 
ing in a piece written to caricature 
the officers of a certain Hussar regi- 
ment, reputed to be excessively ex- 
travagant, fine, and conceited, he 
did not, on the whole, impress me 
greatly. Far otherwise was it with 
his wife. Her acting of the chief 
character in Victorine ; or, I'll sleep 
on it , was very touching, and in 
other so-called Adelphi pieces she 
deeply moved the hearts of her 
audiences. 

Whilst recalling to mind pieces 
of a sensational character — far re- 
moved from such as are now so 
designated — I must speak of the me- 
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lodramas which, in my early play- 
going days, were very popular as 
after-pieces at the ‘ patent theatres.’ 
Miss Kelly, in The Maid and 
the Magpie , in The Innkeeper’s 
Daughter (founded on Southey’s 
exquisite ballad, ‘Mary the Maid 
of the Inn ’), in The Forty Thieves , 
and other pieces of that stamp, 
has often thrilled me to the core. 
There was something peculiarly 
touching in Miss Kelly’s voice, so 
clear and of a quality which goes 
direct to the heart. In this respect 
it resembled that of some dramatic 
singer’s I have heard of late — of 
Mile. Nilsson, for instance. Her 
pantomimic action, too, was very 
impressive and never overdone. The 
illusion produced by her acting 
was every way perfect ; and after 
the feelings of her audiences had 
been long kept in a state of harrow- 
ing suspense, and many tears had 
been shed over her trials and dan- 
gers as melodramatic heroine, great 
was the relief when llie happy de- 
nouement came. 

In recording thus warmly my re- 
miniscences of Miss Kelly’s acting, 
it is not to be supposed that I have 
ranked her above the great tragic 
actresses T have seen. Possibly 
melodramas would not interest me 
now, certainly not unless I could 
again see in them an actress like 
Miss Kelly, and such performers 
as Munden, Dowtdn, Wallack, and 
Oxberry — who appeared with her 
in The Maid and. the Magpie — as 
likewise Tokeley, Farley, and T. P. 
Cooke, whom I have repeatedly seen 
in pieces of that class. Still, if 
only moderately well performed, a 
melodrama — like The Innkeeper’s 
Daughter — would please me far 
better than some of our modem 
sensational pieces with their con- 
fused plots, mechanical attempts at 
realism, and their tableaux vivants. 
Indeed, as regards the latter point, 
if a drama be good and well acted, 
I know of nothing better suited to 
dispel illusions, than to see the per- 
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formers throw themselves into atti- 
tudes as the- acts come to an end, 
and then to have the curtain raised 
again and again to display the pic- 
ture. 

Although melodramas, such as I 
have had experience of, can greatly 
affect the feelings, yet the impres- 
sions they leave on the mind are not 
so strong and lasting as those pro- 
duced by a good tragedy. This 
naturally must be the case, if only 
for the reason that melodramas end 
cheerily, thus dispelling previous 
saddening impressions. Perhaps 
Miss Kelly would not have suc- 
ceeded well in tragedy (she acted, 
however, Ophelia, though I have 
never seen her in that part). Her 
histrionic talent was not concen- 
trated in the expression of one 
class of emotions, for she was 
quite as fascinating in comic charac- 
ters as in representing grief and 
the deeper feelings of the heart. I 
remember her as Kitty in High Life 
below Stairs, as Miss Peggy in The 
Country Girl , as Lucy in The Beggars' 
Opera , and in other comic parts, in 
which for naturalness, piquancy, and 
sprightliness she was inimitable. 

There is another city in which, 
in early life, I have had great 
opportunities of seeing good plays 
thoroughly well acted. In the 
autumn of 1825 1 went to Edin- 
burgh, and resided there more than 
a year. At that time Mrs. Henry 
Siddons, the daughter-in-law of 
the great actress, was the proprie- 
tress of the Theatre Royal, and as 
I was fortunate enough to have 
been well introduced to her, she 
not only frequently invited mo to 
her house, but kindly gave me a 
free admission to tho theatre. Seve- 
ral of the London celebrities came 
to act in Edinburgh, and I not only 
saw them again in their principal 
parts, but had tter advantage of be- 
coming acquainted with them at 
Mrs. H. Siddons* dinner table. 
Good acting now afforded me even 
greater enjoyment than heretofore, 


and was more thoroughlyand criti- 
cally appreciated. Mrs. Henry Sid- 
dons’ conception and impersonation 
of the characters she undertook were 
perfect. In the parts of Ophelia 
and Desdemona, for instance, I had 
previously, and have since, seen 
many great actresses, yet to my 
mind there was a touching simpli- 
city and truth to nature — a charm, in 
fact — in Mrs. H. Siddons* repre- 
sentation of those characters, sur- 
passing all that 1 have elsewhere 
seen. Not only was my highest con- 
ception of beauty in them fully re- 
alised by Mrs. H. Siddons, but she 
brought home to my mind some of 
their more delicate feminine traits, 
and the full tragic interest attached 
to these creations of our great drama- 
tic poet. In private life, Mrs. H. 
Siddons was as worthy of admiration 
as on the boards of a theatre. Her 
refined and highly cultivated mind 
and her amiable disposition were 
greatly estocmed by all who knew 
her. Even the most frigid Calvin- 
ists had nothing but good to say of 
this actress. This little tribute to 
tho memory of a lady to whose 
social virtues and histrionic talent 
I have owed great profit and enjoy- 
ment, may, I trust, be pardoned 
should it meet the eyes of any mem- 
ber of her family, and not be con- 
sidered out of place by those who 
take an interest in the stage. 

Edmund Kean I have never seen 
to greater advantage than in the 
moderately-sized theatre of Edin- 
burgh. There he had no far-seated 
‘ gods * on whom to make an im- 
pression, and had not to strain his 
voice, as in the large arena of 
Drury Lane, the auditorium of 
that theatre being much larger at 
that time than it is now. I cannot 
conceive anything more perfect 
than his acting of Othello, along 
with Mrs. H. Siddons as Des- 
demona. Charles Young, and 
Charles Kemble also, I have never 
seen act to greater perfection than 
in Edinburgh. 
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The experiences now gained of 
actors and actresses not only 
eminent on the stage, but remark- 
able in social life for various 
admirable qualities, led me to re- 
flect on the connection between 
the natural character of an actor 
and his power of embodying par- 
ticular creations of great dramatic 
authors. It is generally admitted, 
I believe, that John Kemble dis- 
played neither versatility on the 
stage, nor in social intercourse. 
His admirable impersonation of 
Coriolanus, and of other strong- 
willed characters, agreed, I presume, 
with his own strong and somewhat 
proud disposition. Of Mrs. Siddons 
I have heard it said by some of her 
contemporaries, that she was always 
the ‘ tragedy queen.* This may 
have been an exaggeration, though 
her manners and deportment in 
society, as I remember them, were 
certainly very earnest and formal. 
Subsequent to her retirement from 
the stage, I passed a fortnight under 
the same roof with her in a country 
house. Her reserved and stately 
manners impressed me almost pain- 
fully. I never ventured to speak to 
her, nor do I remember her ever ad- 
dressing a word to me. I remember 
that at dinner one day an impudent 
boy just arrived from the Charter- 
house School, on hearing Mrs. 
Siddons addressed by her name, 
repeated it, as it were to himself, 
and then turning to her said, 

‘ Mrs. Siddons, ar’n’t you a player ?’ 
Drawing herself up in her stately 
way, she replied, * I was, sir ! * 

Had the mind of Mrs. Siddons 
been versatile, less concentrated on 
the deeper feelings of the human 
heart, she would not have been 
able to display that lofty and 
peculiar tragic force which has been 
felt by all who have seen her, 
Mathews may be cited as an 
instance, in another line of acting, 
of natural gifts being in harmony 
with success on the stage. In 
social circles he was generally 


hilarious, witty, and most entertain- 
ing, especially whenever he felt 
himself at ease, and no demands 
were made on him for exertion. 
I remember him at Mrs. H. Siddons* 
dinner table, overflowing with witty 
sallies, with anecdotes and jokes, 
causing quite as much laughter as 
when ‘ at home ’ on the stage. 
Charles Mathews, tho son of this 
celebrated comedian, has owed a 
great part of his popularity to 
having inherited his father’s tem- 
perament. Although he was 
brought up to be an architect, 
his natural bent led him to give 
up that profession for the stage. 
I recollect Mrs. H. Siddons 
asking the elder Mathews about 
his son, then a pupil to an architect. 

‘ Oh,’ he replied in his humorous 
way, ‘Charley can now draw a 
house almost as well as I can.* 

I also heard Mathews give Mrs. 
H. Siddons an account of a party 
in the house of a rich Writer of the 
Signet, a kind of northern Maecenas, 
with whom he had dined the day 
before. In the drollest way, Mathews, 
speaking of this dinner party, said 
that neither host, hostess, nor any 
of the guests knew how to promote 
conversation. With the dessert, ho 
added, came in a body of young 
children, who arranged themselves, 
according to their size, or each side 
of their mother. After this, tho 
conversation flagged more than 
ever, and the eyes of yon ng, as well 
as old, became fixed on the un- 
happy comedian. At length the 
lady of the honse, in her eagerness 
to have her darlings amused, 
turning to Mathews said, ‘ Oh, dear 
Mr. Mathews, pray begin to bo 
funny, for tho childron soon must 
go to bed.* This, added Mathews, 
was the climax; so pleading indispo- 
sition, he made his escape from the 
party as soon as he could. 

List on, on the other hand, whom 
I likewise met in Mrs. H. Siddons’ 
house, was a comic actor of a very 
different stamp. His great popu- 
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larity was owing in no slight de- 
gree to a face, figure, and voice 
provocative of hilarity, independ- 
ent of comic talent, but in so- 
ciety he looked heavy, almost sad ; 
and whatever amount of comic 
spirit may have been in his brains — 
and he must have had some amount, 
for I have seen him apparently en- 
joying the merriment and fun he 
occasioned — seems to have been 
husbanded by him for public exhi- 
bition. It has been remarked of 
other comic actors besides Liston, 
that they were not lively and 
amusing in society. But probably 
none of those to whom such ob- 
servations applied, have resembled 
Mathews as regards his many-sided- 
ness and natural turn for mimicry. 
Moreover, comic actors who are 
famous only in one particular line, 
and who have frequently to exhaust 
their force on the stage, will, 
according to the laws of reaction, 
become liable to be listless and 
even dull in society. On the other 
hand, I have known tragedians — 
who, however, were men of consi- 
derable and varied mental capacity 
— much more lively and witty in 
social intercourse than professed 
comedians. 

The foregoing recollections of the 
English stage may be supplemented 
with a slight mention of some 
theatrical experiences on the Con- 
tinent, chiefly in Germany. In 
Munich I have repeatedly seen the 
tragedians Esslair and Madame 
Sophie Scliroeder in many of their 
principal parte, and in Vienna 
have witnessed many admirable 
performances of classical plays in 
the? Burg Theatre. At this latter, 
the company. (1834-5) appeared to 
me perfect. Such actors and ac- 
tresses — to name only a few — as 
Herm Lowe, Anschutz, La Roche, 
and Fechner and his wife, I have 
nowhere else seen together. Ex- 
traordinary histrionic talents were 
conspicuous in each. During a 
long residence in Dresden, I have 

TOL. XI. — NO. LXIII. NEW SERIES. 


seen many eminent actors at the 
Court* Theatre in that capital. In 
these cities, as well as in Weimar 
and other towns, I have often 
seen the plays of Shakespeare 
admirably performed, all, or nearly 
all, the characters in them being 
well sustained — a thing which of 
late years it has been impossible to 
see in London ; La Roche and 
Seydelman’s impersonations of Shy- 
lock, and Dawison’s Richard the 
Third — although differing in some 
respect from the traditions of the 
English stage — being especially me- 
morable. In addition to these, the 
brothers Edward and Emil Devrient, 
Herr Pauli, Madame Bayer Biirck, 
Friiulein Rettig, and others, whom 
I have often seen on the Dresden 
boards— and with most of whom 
I have had the advantage of so- 
cial intercourse — have contributed 
not only to enlarge my store of 
agreeable reminiscences of the stage, 
but to form likewise in my mind 
a very high opinion of dramatic art 
and a conviction of its educational 
value. The late Madame Schroeder 
Devrient, the daughter of Madame 
Schroeder, the celebrated tragic 
actress, I repeatedly saw in Dres- 
den in Beethoven’s Fidelia, and in 
the serious operas of Gluck, Spohr, 
and Meyerbeer, as well as in 
operas of the modem Italian school ; 
and apart from her musical gifts, 
her touching voice, particularly 
in its middle tones, and her power 
of vocal expression, she displayed 
histrionic talent of the highest order. 
I have known her likewise in private 
life, and ranked her with the most 
genial of her sex. 

Of the stage in France I have 
had but little experience, but have 
seen the great Talma as Orestes, 
and, though too young at the time 
to have been critical, can remember 
to have felt his power; and sub- 
sequently, in Paris, have seen and 
greatly admired the actresses Jenny 
Vertpr 5 and Leontine Fay at the 
Gymnase in the vaudevilles of 
B B 
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that time, and Mademoiselle Mars 
several times, both at the Th6&tre 
Francis in Paris and at the Opera 
House in London, a truly great 
actress, remarkable alike for dig- 
nity, elegance, and depth of feel- 
ing. To all the polish and refine- 
ment of the French school were 
added in her those deeper qua- 
lities which touch the heart. I 
remember her well in a piece 
called Valerie , being the heroine of 
that name, who until the last act, 
when she is restored to sight by 
the skill of her lover, is represented 
as blind. In one of the scenes, 
when female beauty is mentioned, 
nothing could exceed the charm of 
her expression, and the sweetly 
naive way in which, addressing her 
lover, she says, ‘ Et moi, suis-je 
jolie?’ 

A Germanactress, Caroline Bauer, 
whom I have frequently seen on the 
boards of the Dresden theatre, and 
met in the saloon of Tieck, the poet 
and dramaturgist, has reported a con- 
versation she once had with the lat- 
ter about Mademoiselle Mars . 1 ‘ Ma- 
demoiselle Mars,* she told the poet, 
‘is the only French actress whose 
acting is truly German, and who 
has only adopted from her country- 
women their inimitable grace and 
effervescing esprit. The good Pari- 
sians admire in their heavenly Mars 
{to be sure without knowing it, 
for otherwise the pride of la grande 
nation would not permit admira- 
tion) German art, German soul, 
German acting/ That German 
political writers claim for their 


nation a pre-eminence for Oeist 
und Tugend, I have long been aware, 
but the above instance of national 
exaltation in an actress is as striking 
as it is ludicrous. 

To offer, in conclusion, a few 
observations on the English stage, 
according to my experiences of late 
years, I must express the pain it 
has given me to see the great fall- 
ing-off since the days of Garrick, of 
which I have only historical know- 
ledge, 2 and those of his successors, 
the Kembles, Charles Young, Ed- 
mund Kean, Macready, and others, of 
the impressions derived from whose 
acting I have given some brief ac- 
count. With the exception of Alfred 
Wigan, the genial Robson, and the 
graceful and dignified Miss Helen 
Fauci t, of late years I have hardly 
seen an actor who has left his stamp 
on my brain. I have never seen 
Alfred Wigan on the stage without 
being charmed with his refined, 
intellectual, and feeling perform- 
ances ; and I must mention his wife, 
too, as an excellent actress. I have 
several times seen this couple to- 
gether with special enjoyment at 
the St. James’s Theatre in the Poor 
Nobleman. 

In the summer of 1854 I took 
Edward Devrient, the celebrated 
German actor and director of the 
Grand-Ducal Theatre at Carlsruhe, 
to the Olympic to see The Porter's 
Knot. My companion, though but 
little acquainted with our language, 
was extremely interested in Rob- 
son’s acting. He had never seen, 
he told me, an actor who in his par- 


1 4 Aug meinem Biihnenleben,’ in the periodical Ueber Land undMecr. Stuttgart, 1871. 

8 One of the most fascinating accounts of Garrick’s acting with which I am acquainted 
is that by Lichtenberg, a German author of the last century, celebrated alike as a 
mathematician and astronomer, and as a witty, humorous, and critical writer. In his 
Briefit aus England (published in his collected works) the acting of Garrick as Hamlet, 
as Sir John Brute in The Provoked Wife , as Archer in The Bcaicx’ Stratagem , as Abel 
Drugger in The Alchemist , and in some other of his celebrated parts, is admirably 
described ; and the bodily, mental, and other causes of Garrick’s pre-eminence as an 
actor are well explained. These letters, translated by mo, have been published, with 
some omissions, by Mr. Tom Taylor in his article on ‘ The Great Actors of 1775* 
I Victoria Magazine, 1863). The Hon. Robort (now Lord) Lytton, several years afterwards, 
drew attention to the same letters in another periodical. 
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ticular line — the combination of the actors on the English stage at 
comic and pathetic — had more power present whom I have not seen, or 
over the feelings of an audience, not to best advantage. Mr. Phelps, 
His admiration of Robson was whose name stands high, I have 
expressed, indeed, in the warmest only seen in one of Shakespeare’s 
terms. 1 remember, however, to have characters, in which, although I 
seen in Vienna and other capitals, perceived that he was a thoughtful 
a German actor, Herr Raimund, and good actor, he did not answer 
who, like Robson, united the gro- my expectations. But I have not 
tesque and touching in a striking seen him as Lord Ogleby, nor as 
degree. His acting in pieces writ- Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, said 
ten by himself — perhaps of too ro- to be his best parts, 
inantic a character for the English As to ‘ the decay of the drama ’ 
taste — was, until his sad end, ex- in England, and the possible 4 re- 
tremely popular throughout Ger- vival of the drama,’ so many and 
many, and I have several times expe- complicated considerations present 
rienced the great effect he produced, themselves, that, at least for the 
Perhaps there may be some clever present, I must pretermit them. 

R. R. Noel. 
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SOME POLITICAL ASPECTS OP SIR SAMUEL BAKER’S 
EXPEDITION. 


M ANY things have contributed 
lately to draw attention more 
than ordinary to the position of 
Egypt and the intentions and aims 
of the Khedive, but none more bo 
than the recently published book by 
Sir Samuel Baker. 4 Ismailia ’ goes 
over to some extent the same ground 
as this great traveller’s ‘Albert 
N’yanza,’ but it has an interest 
peculiar to itself to which that 
fascinating book could lay no claim. 
Sir Samuel went forth on his last 
journey no longer as a private ad- 
venturer taking his life in his hand 
for the glory of being recorded 
discoverer of the sources of the 
Nile, but as a high official of the 
Egyptian Viceroy backed by an 
army and bent on conquest. This 
position puts a meaning on his 
story and gives his actions an im- 
portance which they could not 
otherwise have possessed ; and as 
reviewers have hitherto touched 
but slightly upon this side of the 
subject, I should like to dwell upon 
it for a little. Ordinary literary 
criticism of this book we have had 
enough of, and it has had much well- 
deserved praise for its style, the 
vigorous personality it displays, and 
the keen interest which its author 
manages to excite and maintain. 
There is, however, this other aspect 
of the subject — that which deals 
with what Sir Samuel did as Baker 
Pacha, and to this I shall address 
myself. 

It must have been difficult for a 
reader of Sir Samuel Baker’s other 
books to suppress a feeling of sur- 
prise and astonishment on hearing 
that he had accepted a mission of 
conquest oh behalf of the Viceroy 
of Egypt. Surely this was a strange 
conversion — Sir Samuel Baker 
going to put the heart of Africa 
under the heel of the Turk ( Im- 
possible ! Had he not always 


denounced the Turk with tlio 
utmost bitterness as a being inca- 
pable of governing, rapacious, and 
bloodthirsty, quoting with approval 
the proverb, 4 The grass never grows 
in the footsteps of a Turk,* as a 
sample of the popular feeling about 
this dominant race P And yet here 
he was himself one of them, a 
Turkish official full of zeal for 
the Egyptian service. He had 
become Baker Pacha, and was to 
conquer the whole Nile basin to 
the dominions of the Khedive. Ah ! 
but he was to put down the slave 
trade : this is the scroll on his 
banner ; ho goes to set the 
poor aborigines free. Well, that only 
added to the puzzle; for were not the 
Mahommedan rulers of Egypt the 
main cause of that slave trade ? 
The Turks did not themselves kid- 
nap, and so the Arabs kindly did 
it for them ; but tlio Arabs alono 
could not have pursued the traffic 
without strong support. Slave- 
holding was a necessity in the social 
life of the Turk race : thus only could 
menials be procured ; the palaces 
of the Khedive, the houses of his 
ministers, the bazaars, private 
dwellings — all swarmed with slaves, 
with men, women, and children 
brought from th6 Upper Nile val- 
leys, from the far African inland. 
These beings are kept to do de- 
grading work, or for their master’s 
pleasure, or as sources of profit; 
and as they are apt to die of pul- 
monary diseases in the climate of 
Lower Egypt, the supply of these 
human commodities has to be 
constant and large. To conquer 
the great slave countries, therefore, 
and to bring them under the direct 
government of the Turk, what was 
it but to secure this supply? With 
such a condition of things, it was 
rather a misnomer to call such a 
raid with a view to annexation, an 
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Expedition to suppress the Slave 
Trade. Sir Samuel Baker went to 
conquer on behalf of the Mahom- 
medan, the most inveterate slave- 
holder in the world. In doing so 
lie might lessen the brutalities of a 
miserable traffic, but stop that 
traffic he could not. If he imagined 
that he could, he ought to have 
known Egypt better. 

This uncomfortable feeling, both 
ns to the character of the mis- 
sion Sir Samuel undertook, and 
as to his own judgment in ac- 
cepting and conducting it, does 
not grow smaller as one reads 
the vigorous history in which, now 
that Iiis work is done, Sir Samuel 
tells what lie did and how he fared. 
Sometimes, as when he describes 
the solemn ceremony of ‘ annexing ’ 
a piece of territory with flag flying, 
troop reviewing, and gun firing, 
the sensation produced in the 
reader’s mind is one bordering on 
the comical, but mostly this story 
makes one sad. We ask continually 
what good has Sir Samuel Baker 
done by all this expenditure of 
energy and resolution — this march- 
ing, lighting, slave-boat capturing, 
haranguing, and wrangling on the 
Upper Nile? He lias brought the 
country little or no nearer civilisa- 
tion ; passing through it as he did 
much like a meteor in the midnight 
sky, he has left the darkness seern- 
ingly greater than he found it. 
Hatred from the slave-dealers ; and 
amongst the miserable tribes, fear 
that these dealers would know how 
to utilise to their own profit the 
disorganisation produced when the 
‘ conqueror’s * back was turned — 
these effects ho produced plentifully ; 
but not a score of such expeditions 
as his under the auspices of the 
Turk could put slave-hunting down. 
The constant wrath with which ho 
alludes to the doings of his arch- 
enemy, the prince of Arab slave- 
hunters, Aboo Saood, is itself a 
confession of his impotence to effect 
the purpose for which he ostensibly 


came. This wrath becomes almost 
a wail towards the close of the 
book. Perhaps this presence of 
a power other than his own, and, 
up to a short time before he left the 
country, as legal as his own — for 
Aboo Saood carried the licence 
of the Government — might have 
opened Sir Samuel’s eyes to the 
true nature of liis position, had he 
not been blinded, as ono must, I fear, 
conclude, by a somewhat inordinate 
vanity. He denounces the deeds of 
his enemy, but he does not cease to 
boast of bis own conquests, of the fear 
he inspired, of the tribes he con- 
quered, and the savages he shot. 
How could this hater of the Turk in 
other days become thus his boastful 
servant, unless from being intoxi- 
cated with the part of a puppet 
Alexander, of despot over lands 
enough to make an empire ? That 
this ‘passion of the mind’ in part 
accounts for it is wliat I fear and 
believe. But there wore other rea- 
sons that influenced him — reasons 
which show, I think, the nobler side 
of Sir Samuel Baker’s character, and 
which probably at the outset of bis 
work predominated. They are to 
be found in the peculiar position of 
Egypt, and in the idiosyncrasies of 
her present ruler, rather than in 
Sir Samuel himself. He was led 
away, as other Englishmen without 
number have been led, to think that 
a new era had dawned in the valley 
of the Nile. 

To understand fully the meaning 
of this exploit, therefore, and to 
measure in some degree the con- 
sequences of it, both when Sir 
Samuel Baker headed the advance, 
and now that the government of 
the annexed territory has passed 
into the hands of a man of an 
altogether different mould, we 
must turn our attention to Egypt 
horself. What is her position, what 
is the character of her ruler and 
his aims ? If these are understood, 
then it will be easier to sum up.’the 
work of Baker Pacha. It needs 
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bat a glance to show ns how pecu- 
liar the position of Egypt in the 
present day is. A flourishing pro- 
vince of a great but decrepit and 
dying empire, it would long ere 
now have thrown off its allegiance 
and gained its independence but 
for foreign repression. At the time 
when Mehemet Ali and his energe- 
tic son Ibrahim Pacha were pursu- 
ing their conquests and threatening 
speedily to put an end to the 
Turkish Empire, it did not suit the 
political creed of Western Europe, 
the fancied interests of Prance or 
England, that that empire should 
be swept away. Prance and Eng- 
land eyed each other jealously over 
that strip of territory in the Lower 
Kile Valley, and by the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean, and Palmer- 
ston was constantly giving check to 
Louis-Philippe and his ministers in 
their designs in that quarter. As 
was then thought too, the only way 
to keep Russia out of Constantino- 
ple was to bolster up the Osmanli 
on their rickety throne. And so 
Western Europe compelled Ibrahim 
Pacha to turn back from his march 
* through Asia Minor, and made his 
father give up Syria ; and Egypt, 
forced thus in upon herself, has pre- 
sented ever since the aspect of a power 
chafing against its boundaries and 
seeking a new outlet for its strength. 
Barred in towards the north, it has 
struggled southwards, and spread 
east and weRt of the Kile valley 
into Nubia, Kordofan, Darfur, and 
the Soudan. Under the present 
ruler, especially, claim has been 
made for Egypt to be recognised as 
a civilised and civilising power. 
Mehemet Ali paved the way for the 
new order of things by destroying 
the power of the Mamelukes, and 
establishing a despotic irresponsi- 
ble power; butitis to his descendant 
Ismail Pacha that the credit is due 
of making a deliberate and persis- 
tent attempt to engraft Western 
civilisation, usages, institutions, and 
arts on to the old Mahommedan 
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stock. He has not ceased to seek 
conquests nor to dream of inde- 
pendence, but he has become im- 
bued with the notion that to be 
powerful he must do as the French 
and the English do. Under the mo- 
tive power of a great ambition, Ismail 
has followed the policy of the 
founder of his raco without swerv- 
ing, and is building up an empire 
within the Nile basin, which, when 
the territories ‘ annexed * by Sir 
Samuel Baker are absorbed and 
consolidated, promises to resemble 
one of the mighty empires of old. 

The key to the double-lined 
policy of the present ruler of Egypt 
is this ambition : this makes him 
court alike civilisation and extensive 
dominion. No other province of 
tlio Turkish Empire can at all 
compare with Egypt in the orderli- 
ness of the government or in the 
extent to which it has succeeded 
in introducing civilising agencies 
amongst the people. In this re- 
spect the conduct of Ismail is in 
marked contrast to that of liis 
nominal master, the Sultan ; and 
although under him Egypt has 
become loaded with a vast public 
debt — as yet almost the chief monu- 
ment of progress in civilisation 
that she can show — in nothing is 
the contrast more marked than in 
the uses to which Turkey and Egypt 
have severally pnt.tho money that 
has been lent to them. In the case 
of Turkey, hardly any of it has been 
used wisely, and the reckless folly 
and waste with which, even when a 
good end was in view, it has been 
misspent, has made the money 
borrowed by Turkey a curse to her. 
But in the case of Egypt hardly 
any of her borrowings have been 
laid out on a foolish purpose, al- 
though much of it may have been 
rather wastefully lavished on a 
good one. Egypt has, for example 
(according to an able little pam- 
phlet recently printed by an emi- 
nent Egyptian banker), paid about 
seventeen and a half millions on 
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account of the Suez Canal, which 
cannot be said to have financially 
benefited the country as yet, how- 
ever it may have increased its im- 
portance. Some twelve millions 
have been spent on railways which 
now yield a considerable return ; 
and other items, including loan- 
mongers’ profits, count up to within 
some seven millions of the total 
funded debt of the State. Besides 
this, however, the Viceroy has him- 
self, in his eagerness to civilise, con- 
tracted some rather onerous obliga- 
tions on the security of his private 
domains, with results rather disas- 
trous than otherwise. The Daira 
debt, as it is called,* is indeed one of 
the most sinister features in the 
financial position of Egypt, and the 
element of uncertainty which these 
obligations, as a whole, throw over 
the future of the country are un- 
questionably great, especially when 
taken along with the fact that, how- 
ever vigorous the administration, 
it is still personal and Maliomme- 
dan, and that, therefore, 'when the 
present ruler dies, there is no safe- 
guard whatever against the State’s 
being plunged into an abyss of 
anarchy and bankruptcy by a 
foolish or madcap ruler. Still 
the fact remains that Egypt has 
been vigorously ruled by Ismail, 
and has progressed far beyond 
what Turkey has done. The debts 
arc but an index of his ambition, of 
his conviction that Egypt has a 
future, and that to fulfil her destiny 
she must take a bundle of leaves 
from the book of the Christian 
sectaries of the West. 

In spite of drawbacks, therefore, 
Egypt has to bo treated as agrowing 
power. She is greater in not a 
few ways to-day than she was ten 
years ago, every year becoming more 
powerful than the empire to which 
she has been forcibly tied, and, 
blunders and misrule notwithstand- 
ing, promises to be greater still in 
the future — if Ismail Iwe . That if 
is, however, all-important. 


The problem which the Viceroy 
has set himself to solve as the 
means of reaching the goal — of 
founding a new empire — is a very 
difficult one, and he cannot be said 
yet to have solved it. The efforts 
which he has unceasingly made 
to mingle Western ideas with the 
whole mass of Mahommedan ideas 
and habits have not yet borne 
any perceptible fruit so far aa, 
the population is concerned. 
his European leanings and policy 
of scientific progress he is fa£r 
ahead of his people, and even of the 
most of his subordinates. Their 
ideas are still far from his. But,, 
being absolute, he has produced 
superficially a great and notable 
change ; for the Oriental bows sub- 
missive and silent to the will of his 
master, and the sight of the great 
changes he has wrought has be- 
witched Europeans, and kindled 
their enthusiasm. These seek to see 
with the Khedive’s eyes, to hope 
with his hopes, and, believing in his 
honesty and in his power to do 
what ho will with the country, 
forget that the very absoluteness 
of that will increases rather than 
lessens the danger which the State 
may be in from probable reaction 
against his reforms. Tho Arabs 
have no parliament, and govern- 
ment by a majority is not an insti- 
tution that the Khedive has suc- 
ceeded in establishing; but they 
contrive at times to have their will 
by means of the assassin’s knife, 
and to turn the current of politics, 
mechanically as it were, when a 
new head gives place to an old. 

Europeans, and most of all 
Englishmen, seem to forget this, 
however; and it was doubtless a 
belief in the power of the ruler 
of Egypt to do as he willed even 
with slavery, strange though it 
might seem, that induced Sir 
Samuel Baker in the first instance 
so readily to undertake the annexa- 
tion of territory at discretion to his 
dominions. Sir Samuel had come 
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to believe in the Viceroy and in 
the dominance of the new ideas, and 
hoped to be the means of helping 
on the better regime, forgetting 
that the Viceroy cannot change tho 
natures of his people, nor the habits 
that date from time immemorial, 
nor yet the hard tenets of their 
creed. However absolute he may 
be, not all his power can stop the 
traffic in slaves at his Red Sea ports, 
or even at Cairo, although it does 
enable him to pave the streets and 
light them with gas. The work 
’which the Viceroy meant Sir 
Samuel to do might be good, just 
as many another scheme of liis is 
noble ; but it was a work which 
could not be accomplished under the 
existing conditions, and as a mere 
raid or commission to annex king- 
doms the acceptance of the task by 
the English traveller was a great 
mistake. 

It was a mistake too on the part 
of the Viceroy to ever think of or- 
ganising such an expedition, and 
argued a degree of impatience which 
hardly consists with breadth of in- 
tellect. His cry almost from the out- 
set of it was for returns — revenue ; 
and he has turned round with some 
bitterness on the English Pacha 
since he came back for leading him 
to so great expense with nothing to 
show for it. But how could it be 
otherwise ? It will bo long before 
Central Africa can repay the trouble 
taken — longer still before Egypt ob- 
tains any substantial grasp of the 
country. So far as putting down sla- 
very is concerned, the position taken 
by Sir Samuel under the Viceroy’s 
protection was from the first singu- 
Jarlyanomalous ; and unless he were 
carried away by a rather maudlin 
philanthropic dream, he was re- 
markably short-sighted too. The 
slave systems of Egypt and Turkey 
will only disappear with the Mahom- 
medan creed. The utmost that can 
be hoped for from this ambitious 
scheme is that henceforth the slave 
trade will be better regulated, that 
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the rulers of Egypt will see that the 
poor blacks are no longer herded 
together like swine in wretched 
dhows, or compelled to march 
wounded, fainting, and dying 
through weary stretches of desert 
country, or that the cattle of one 
tribe are not stolen to pay for 
the women and children of another. 
The war between the old institu- 
tions and the new ideas in Egypt 
will become deadly indeed if more 
than that be attempted. 

An expedition of this kind re- 
veals, however, the character and the 
ambitions of the ruler of Egypt ; 
and the new and peculiar attitude 
which he has assumed towards his 
country as civiliser, his passion for 
European habits, his unremitting 
desire by all means, but chiefly by 
European means, to build up the 
greatness of his country, have 
in them something that fascinates 
the mind. We do not wonder that 
Sir Samuel Baker has been led 
away by the spectacle, for many 
more besides him have been induced 
to believe that here the impossible 
might be accomplished. In spite of 
the fact, obvious to those who look 
on dispassionately, that all which 
Ismail has done hitherto has had for 
aim the building of a great Mahom- 
medan power (with whose peculiar 
constitution Western ideas cannot 
permanently consort), men will be- 
lieve that some vital change has been 
wrought — that the new wine is 
after all going to be stored in the 
old bottles without their bursting. 
But Egypt is being consolidated, her 
riches eagerly developed, her bor- 
ders extended beyond what men 
dreamt of half a generation ago, by 
English gold largely, and English 
enterprise, solely in order that 
Egypt may one day become great as 
an independent Mussulman power. 
Nothing is more obvious than 
that fact : that is the goal of the 
Khedive’s policy as it was of Me- 
bemet Ali’s — that the secret of his 
persistence. More than once he 
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has sought to set up his tlirono al- 
ready, by acting independently of 
the Sultan, and he has ever, when 
baulked in that attempt, fallen back 
on the process of gradually yet 
steadily cutting the bonds that hold 
him to his allegiance, and preparing 
to possess a Beet and an army of 
his own. At bottom we may safely 
enough infer the Khedive cares com- 
paratively little for the progress of 
mankind, as a philanthropist would; 
but he sees the chance for Egypt in 
the fall of her superior, and lie cares 
much and deeply that she may not 
lose that chance. The sceptre is fall- 
ing from the sick man’s grasp, the lire 
of the old Turk race is dying out 
in Europe, but a new offshoot of it 
shall flourish in a new empire on the 
banks of the Kile. 

Hence, by reason of this very am- 
bition, although always pushing 
onward, eagerly adopting ret or ms of 
every material kind, building rail- 
ways, cotton mills, sugar refineries, 
canals, doing all that would in 
his esteem tend to make the 
people rich, the Khedive dare 
not break with his people in 
furtherance of a philanthropist’s 
dream. He knows too well the li- 
mits of his power to so run counter 
to all the thoughts of their hearts 
and habits of their lives as to follow 
Sir Samuel Baker in his enthu- 
siasm about suppressing the slave 
trade ; but he was adroit enough to 
use that enthusiasm for his own 
ends. How narrow is the range of 
his reforming spirit is seen well 
enough in the fact that his heir ap- 
parent has had no European edu- 
cation, and can speak no language 
but Arabic. The Khedive himself 
is a true Turk still; and though he 
may not foresee all the consequences 
of the changes he is making, look- 
ing as he does but to the one 
object, assuredly his aim is not to 
subvert the present social order, 
and to cause himself to be looked 
upon as the degrader of his co-reli- 
gionists. But he has thrown a 


glamour over the minds of Euro- 
peans — of Englishmen — so that 
many miss altogether the real drift 
of the man’s life, and, like Sir Sa- 
muel Baker, fondly hope that they 
are ushering in a new day when 
they lend all their strength to, and 
put their own gloss upon, the 
schemes of the Viceroy. Possibly 
there may be a vital change working 
up, but assuredly if it be so, it is 
because new forces arc at work 
which neither he nor they take nfuch 
heed of. 

The Khedive Ismail, in short, 
means, before all things, to make 
Egypt a groat modem power, ca- 
pable of holding its own amongst 
the nations when the crack of doom 
comes for the empire of which his 
country is now nominally but a pro- 
vince ; and it is worth while to con- 
sider if it seems likely that this able 
man will succeed in his intention. 
The question is profoundly interest- 
ing, indeed, on far wider grounds 
than those embraced in the disco- 
very of what false steps Sir Samuel 
Baker and men like him may have 
taken ; still it has a bearing upon 
that narrower topic, and is worth 
some thought in that connection, 
because Baker, chief amongst others, 
has given encouragement to a par- 
ticular policy which must become 
important to England in certain 
eventualities. 

The spectacle of a revivified 
Mahommcdanism giving life to a 
new empire in Africa, bringing 
order and some kind of honesty of 
government into the wilds of the 
far inland, teaching the tribes there 
to reverence authority ; of a power 
able to keep its independence, 
to open the centre of a great conti- 
nent to commerce and civilisation, 
and to hold the key of the East as 
firmly as it was ever held by the 
House of Othman at Stamboul, 
when men thought the centre of 
the earth lay there — such a spectacle 
would be a most alluring one on 
many grounds to the political stu- 
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dent. But the reality, I fear, even 
after all that has been done, gives 
small indication of so glorious a con- 
summation as this. Nowhere that 
I can discorn are signs to be found 
of a real influx of new life into the 
race that dominates Egypt, or to 
the people who make up its ‘ dim 
common * population. What re- 
forms have been effected have come, 
as I have said, all from above, and 
the # life of the people, while it bows 
to some extent to their imposition, 
remains essentially the same — idea- 
less, unprogressive, petrified. There 
is no new force outside the will of 
Ismail Pacha moving the race to 
seek a new form of existence ; and 
although it may be that history 
gives examples of a people elevated 
at the bidding of an individual 
endowed with a master-will to 
some loftier level than they other- 
wise might have readied, I do not 
think that this has ever occurred 
without elements of greatness ex- 
isting in the people themselves. 
Abstract all the European element 
from Egypt, and where are such 
elements to be found there ? The 
impression distinctly given is that 
Egypt is a country of the past, a 
country without a future. Tho 
whole fabric hangs by tho single 
thread of the Khedive’s will : no 
‘ house of representatives ’ would 
dream of standing against him ; and 
should his successor be a man like 
his predecessor, Said Pacha, igno- 
rant, arbitrary, and cruel, all that 
Ismail has done would vanish be- 
fore his personality almost in a day. 
No empire can be built upon a basis 
so shifty as that. The work which 
has been done, granting it one of 
progress, needs the presence of a 
ruler who cannot capriciously 
chaiige things, to keep it from being 
undone ; and such a safeguard can 
only be found in institutions which 
are the expressed will of a whole 
people, and which the temper of tho 
people shall suffice to conserve. 
Egypt has not these, and no class 
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fact, there 
is something almost pathetic in 
this attempt which the Viceroy is 
making before our eyes to re-enact 
the old, old story under strangely 
new conditions. By means foreign 
to the nature of the people, often 
repugnant to their creed, he is try- 
ing to raise a new power out of 
a limb of a perishing empire, but 
he has no now race to do it with. 
Looked at in this light — the sober 
light of facts — the help which en- 
thusiastic Englishmen like Baker 
give towards the realisation of this 
dream is a strange phenomenon. 
Wlmt good can they do ? What do 
they really find in Egypt that leads 
them to be hopeful of the future ? 
AVhere are tho signs to-day that 
barbarity and misrule are hence- 
forth to end — that subordinates will 
no longer crush provinces by ex- 
tortion, as the Soudan lias been 
crushed even since Ismail reigned — 
that judges will no longer take 
bribes? What indication, are 
there that a new leaf has been 
turned over by the priests of one of 
the bitterest and most exclusive 
creeds that the world has ever seen — 
that the bonds of the dead Mahomet 
are being at last burst asunder, and 
men coming forth to the light and 
the free air of heaven ? None any- 
where. The tide is stemmed a 
little here and there, European 
models copied, officials hired, names 
and fashions adopted ; but beneath 
this varnish the corruption is the 
same, and will burst out anew under 
a new master. Leave Egypt alone, 
give her a new Khedive, ferocious 
and touched with a little Moslem 
fanaticism, and the dream which so 
many seem to dwell on would vanish 
like a summer cloud. In such an 
eventuality — quite a probable one — 
no incentive would press towards this 
policy more strongly than that af- 
forded by the burden of the debt 
which Egypt has been saddled with 


capable 
, looked 


amongst her population 
of giving them to her; so ( 
at in the light of sober 
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by cunning project-mongers and 
money-changers under pretence of 
helping it on to civilisation and 
power. It is against the law for a 
Mahommedan to exact usury, and a 
Turk might well plead that what it 
was unlawful for him to take it was 
wrong in him to pay. To his moral 
sense there would probably seem 
nothing wrong in getting rid at 
ono sweep of the whole of the 
load which Ismail has laid upon 
the people ; nor would he need to 
go far for an excuse. He might say 
with colourable justice that his 
predecessor had been a prey to the 
designs of financial sharks who 
led liim and his country to ruin. I 
do not say that a ruler will arise in 
Egypt who will actually do this ; but 
wlmt should be distinctly borne in 
mind is that if it be not done, it is 
not from any change in the nature 
of the government or the nature of 
the people giving greater security. 
The possibility is there ; and while it 
is there, it can only be from pressure 
applied from without that Egypt 
can advance to wealth, civilisation, 
and ultimate independence. In 
herself the elements of these are 
al together wan tin g. 

Hut this state of perpetual de- 
pendence is just the ono that gives 
significance to a political raid like 
that of Sir Samuel Baker. Egypt has 
been coming more and more under 
European influence, and Europeans 
have so w r ound themselves about it, 
that it is theirs more than the 
Egyptians’. The French have made 
the Suez Canal, and by so doing 
laced the country in a position to 
old the key of the far East ; and as 
she lias no power to hold it herself, 
some one must sec that it is held 
for her. This greatest step in her 
advance to importance has thus 
placed her supremely in the hands 
of strangers. Egypt has become 
the prey of * scientific progress 9 
men, of adventurers, mercantile and 
others, but most of all it has be- 
come essentially subject to the great 


maritime powers who have interests 
east of the Bed Sea, and to England 
beyond all others. Our interest in 
the Canal is not approached by 
that of any maritime power in the 
world; and we are consequently 
compelled by sheer self-interest to 
keep a close hold over the native 
rulers of Egypt, to prevent any 
other powers obtaining the para- 
mount influence there to our hurt. 
We dared not even allow a private 
company, such as that of the Suez 
Canal, to maintain shipping tariffs" 
and tonnage dues inimical to our 
interests. In the event of a struggle 
over the partition of the Turkish 
empire — by no means an unlikely 
or remote eventuality — England 
could not allow any of the com- 
batants to lay hold of Egypt ; if the 
neutrality of that country could not 
be guaranteed, there would be no 
resource but for her to hold it against 
all comers at the point of the 
bayonet. The interests of our In- 
dian empire, of our vast Chinese 
trade, would not Jeavo us any alter- 
native, and the fact that such a con- 
tingency always faces England brings 
conspicuously into light the weakness 
of this ambitious tributary State. 
She could not defend herself nor 
make her own terms. Even should 
self-interest induce the contending 
powers on the continent of Europe 
and in Asia to sign a compact to hold 
Egypt neutral, it would not make 
her strong ; the arranging of that 
compact would be an affair to which 
Egypt could be no weighty party; her 
duty would be simply to obey. And 
there is always a contingency which 
English statesmen ought to face, 
and in which action must be prompt 
— the complete occupation of the 
country. Still I admit it is not by 
any means an immediate or pres- 
sing contingency ; and even did ic 
occur, it would be perfectly com- 
patible with our own safety that 
Egypt should be permitted to look 
after its internal affairs itself. We 
might hold the country so far as it 
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affected the safety of our shipping, 
and yet not need to take upon our- 
selves its government. In order to 
be compelled to do that also, other 
causes must be at work. 

Now it seems to me that the expe- 
dition of Sir Samuel Baker, looked 
at on its political side, gives just 
the impulse wanted to place us in 
the false position of being compelled 
to rule Egypt as well as hold it 
neutral during a fight and always. 
His conduct raises new questions, 
and, whether he meant it or not, 
places upon this country new obli- 
gations towards Egypt which need 
not otherwise have been heard of. 
For our trade with the country, al- 
though great, is not much more 
than a transit trade, which would 
have been sufficiently protected by 
holding the ports and the Canal, so 
that, in any ordinary event, disturb- 
ances, unless they arose within 
the country, should not have made 
us take upon ourselves its govern- 
ment. But Sir Samuel has done 
his best to force that government 
upon us. When he became a Pacha, 
he could not divest himself of the 
position of an ‘ English citizen, * 
nor did he seek to. He, on the 
contrary, gloried in his citizenship, 
and boasted that he had gone forth 
to put down a great evil as an 
Englishman ; and many, doubtless, 
will be disposed to say that England, 
for the honour of the country, 
must not let his labour be lost. 
He has interfered in the internal 
affairs of Egypt nominally as an 
Egyptian official it is true, but with 
all the weight of his country’s phi- 
lanthropy loudly proclaimed as 
at his back ; and this knight erran- 
try of his has virtually committed 
us to the task of suppressing the 
slave" trade in Central Africa. 
He has implicated us thereby 
in the affairs of Egypt to an ex- 
tent that must make action un- 
avoidable should any political cause 
arise for drawing relations closer 
between the two States. Nothing 


stirs popular sympathy more in this 
country than a good 1 cry * about 
the wrongs of the slave trado, and 
Sir Samuel has painted these 
wrongs in so black a light, has 
vaunted so loudly his own services 
in sweeping them away, that should 
it turn out after all that lie lias 
done next to nothing, people will 
tease the Government into attempts 
on its own account — attempts that 
may bo ill-timed, and that may lead 
to many troubles. Nay, wo have 
further committed ourselves to tho 
policy this English Pacha inaugu- 
rated by suffering a Royal Engi- 
neer officer to go and take up his 
work, so that theso civiliscrs under 
the wing of Mahomet and the 
Turks cannot now be allowed to fail. 
Col. Gordon is not, indeed, going 
about his task so fiercely as Sir 
Samuel did, and seems to see that 
slavery cannot be suppressed by a 
march through the hunting-grounds 
of inner Africa, lie is indeed pleas- 
ing the Khedive much by paying 
more attention to quieting the coun- 
try than to subduing it by force 
of arms — by looking to the main 
chance, revenue, rather than to 
the ‘ annexation * by beat of drum 
of some tribe’s pasture grounds. 
But, although ho works quietly, and 
probably sees tliat slave-holding 
must be tempered rather than abo- 
lished, none the less have the lan- 
guage and actions of tho ‘ mighty 
hunter ' who preceded him made 
the danger of our ultimate inter- 
vention in Egypt over this ques- 
tion a very real one. The Maliom- 
medans will not, we may rest assured, 
give up their slaves ; it was a dream 
ever to suppose that a mere scam- 
per over the sources of supply 
■would conduce to making them do 
so, however it might for a moment 
cause them to shift the source 
whence they drew their main sup- 
ply ; but people will nevertheless say 
that they ought to give them up, 
and that the honour of England is 
enlisted in the cause of the oppressed 
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blacks. So we shall have by-and- 
by to take upon us the govern- 
ment of half a continent to 
vindicate the wisdom of Sir 
Samuel Baker. Men will not see 
that there may bo a middle course, 
and when the question comes up, 
as come it will, as to who shall be 
door-keeper at the gate of the East, 
we shall find, if not sooner, that we, 
at least, cannot accept the charge 
without also taking upon us the 
government of all the Khedive’s 
dominions, Baker’s provinces, slave 
problem and all. Many are the ex- 
plosive elements that lie around this 
Eastern question, but the utmost 
which their catching fire heretofore 
involved for us was that we should 
secure llie neutrality of Egypt and 
the freedom of the Canal. We owe 
it to Sir Samuel’s zeal as a servant 
of the Khedive that it is now also 
to bo laid upon us that when the 
day comes for us to secure the one 
we shall also be compelled to see 
that no slave to be bought or sold, 
hunted or entrapped, in all the val- 
ley of the Nile. That may be a good 
and noble work to do, but I submit 


it was not a necessary one for us to 
tackle in the near future, and that 
there are worse evils than even 
slave-hunting, as'witness the history 
of the redskins in America, or the 
Maoris in New Zealand. 

I may be told, indeed, that I have, 
in saying this, much exaggerated 
the importance of * Baker Pacha’s 9 
work ; that it was merely a passing 
episode soon to be forgotten. In 
a country less bound up with our 
material interests than Egypt it 
might have been so; but here, I 
think, the force of what he has 
done and said can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. Ho has appealed to a 
popular English craze or superstition 
with all the vigour of which he is 
master, and the progress of political 
events will by-and-by open up the 
way for that superstition to act upon 
English statesmen with perhaps irre- 
sistible force. I honour Baker for 
his enthusiasm and his bravery, but 
I cannot admire his judgment nor 
believe that by doing as ho has 
done in this episode he has done 
wisely or well. 

A. J. W. 
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T HE Commission appointed to 
examine public and private 
collections for MSS. of historical 
interest continues its useful labours, 
and the report recently issued (con- 
sisting of 856 folio pp.) greatly ex- 
ceeds its predecessors in bulk, and 
equals them in the interest of its 
contents. Since the Commissioners 
commenced their labours, in 1869, 
no less than three hundred and fifty 
collections have been examined; 
and \vc are glad to hear that they 
have been gratified by the impor- 
tance of the documents brought to 
light, as well as the manner in 
which possessors of MSS. have 
made them available. 

We propose first noticing the 
collections which contain documents 
relating to the Middle Ages, treat- 
ing that period, for convenience, as 
extending to the end of the fifteenth 
century. Of these the ‘ miscella- 
neous * portion of the muniments of 
Westminster Abbey is the most 
interesting, and Mr. Burtt has 
made a careful inventory of the 
documents composing it, based on 
the catalogue of Widmore, com- 
piled in the last century. One 
pacquct contains eleven warrants 
or letters from Henry III. to Mas- 
ters John of Gloucester, Edward 
of Westminster, and Robert of 
Beverley, ‘our masons and war- 
dens of our works at Westminster,’ 
directing that marble columns and 
blocks of freestone should be sent 
to St. Martin’s, London, to make 
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a pulpit ; that the Friars Preachers 
should have 1,000 freestones for 
their works, and all the cinders of 
all the lead for the Church of West- 
minster, to make an aqueduct. 
Another paper states that the cost 
of the works at Westminster, from 
their commencement under Henry 
III. to his 45 th year, was 
29,345 Z. 19s. 8 d. There is an In- 
dulgence promulgated by Abbot 
William do Humez to all contri- 
buting towards the building of the 
Lady Chapel between 1220 and 
1 2 2 2 . 1 * By a deed dated 1 5 RicLard 
II. it appears that, instead of con- 
tinuing a grant of 100Z. annually 
to the ‘ new work,’ the Crown gave 
the abbot the Priory of Stokc-nigh- 
Clare. A Letter Patent, 1413, 
grants to William Waldern and 
others the power of pressing work- 
men for the construction and re- 
pair of the nave of the Abbey.* 
A paper, 20 Ed. I., witnesses the 
delivery of the heart of Henry III. 
to the Abbess of Font Evraud 
(Fontevrault) in the presence of 
many distinguished persons. 3 

Among the Indulgences are those 
by Reynard, Archb. of Armagh, 
in 1 248, of forty days to all bring- 
ing relics of the blood of our Lord 
from the Patriarch of Jerusalem to 
Henry III., which were carried by 
the king in solemn procession from 
St. Paul’s to the Abbey ; by Hugh 
Bishop of Ely, 1283, of twenty days 
to those visiting the Abbey and 
praying at the tomb of William de 


1 IJenry III.'s second coronation took place at Westminster, May 17, 1220. The day 
before that he laid the foundation of the Lady Chapel. About that period a great 
impetus was given by the preaching of S. Bernard to the worship of the B. Virgin, and 
we may trace this result in nearly all our cathedrals. 

* Little had been done to this nave sinco the death of Edward I. Under the direction 
of Whittington, Lord Mayor, it was continued, by command of Henry V., in the style of 
two centuries previously— a very unusual proceeding. 

* Dean Stanley calls this * the last relic of the lingering Plantagenet affection for their 
foreign home.' — Historical Memorials , 132. 
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Hasele; by the Bishops of London, 
Hereford, and St. David’s to those 
worshipping in the chapel of St. 
Nicholas, in 13 1 1 ; and by the Bishop 
of Winchester, 1328, to those visit- 
ing relics in the Abbey and the 
tomb of Henry III. 

A few documents refer to dis- 
putes between the Abbot and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of London and Winches- 
ter, respecting jurisdiction. The 
three latter protested that by coming 
into the Abbey at the royal request 
to say mass and do service at the 
burial of Avelina, wife of Edmund 
Earl of Lancaster, and at the coro- 
nation of Edward II., the privileges 
of the Abbey should not be affected. 

The abbots were often obliged to 
borrow, and appear to have resorted 
to Italian merchants for the purpose. 
Richard de Berking (1222-46) ob- 
tained a loan of Agapitus de Yezosa, 
merchant, of Venice. Richard de 
Ware (1258-84), one of 1,000 
marks in Rome, c. 1259, and Walter 
de Wenlock (1284-1308), various 
sums of Florentine merchants. 
Henry III. was often in difficulties 
likewise ; and we find notice of a 
number of jewels and precious 
stones belonging to the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor which the 
king borrowed to raise money upon 
in 1267, and returned two years 
afterwards. A grant 12 Richard 
II. shows that he gave a ring with 
a precious ruby to the shrine of S. 
Edward, on condition that when in 
England he might use the ring, 
but when abroad it should be placed 
on the shrine. An indenture wit- 
nesses the delivery in 1483, by the 


king to the abbot, of the ‘ golden 
and jewelled eagle, containing the 
relic called “the ampulle,’ to be 
given up again when asked for / 4 
Late in the thirteenth or early in 
the fourteenth century Maud de 
Clare, Countess of Gloucester, writes 
to the prior and convent that she 
hopes they will excuse the long 
stay their friar Dan Henry is making 
with her, for to let him leave with 
the relic which they had allowed 
her to have for so long before she 
was better than at present would 
be a great discomfort to her. 5 

An indenture (1407) between 
Henry IV. and his son Henry 
Prince of Wales shows that the 
latter agreed to serve his father in 
the wars in Wales with 600 men- 
at-arms and 1,800 archers for half 
a year, each man-at-arms to be paid 
12 d. per day, and each archer 6d. 
Some of the documents at West- 
minster arc in the original turned 
wooden boxes called sh'ppets. 

Among the MSS. of Lord Fitz- 
hardinge at Berkeley Castle is a 
cartulary 6 of the monastery of S. 
Augustine, of Bristol, chiefly writ- 
ten at the end of the thirteenth 
century. It appears from it that 
the monastery was founded A.D. 
1 140, the church dedicated six years 
after, and that Alured Bishop of 
Worcester first introduced canons 
in 1148. Duke Henry of Nor- 
mandy and various members of the 
Berkeley family were considerable 
benefactors. In one part of the 
volume a curious definition of apo- 
stasy appears : 

It is a reckless ( temerarius) departing 
from the state of faith, obedience, or ro- 


4 This golden ampulla, or eagle, said to have been brought from Sens Abbey by Thomas 
4 Becket, is still among the regalia. It was used to contain the holy oil or balm for 
anointing our sovereigns at their coronation. The gold anointing-spoon is likewise 
preserved, and is an interesting example of twelfth century work. (Figured in Shaw’s 
Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages,) 

4 It was not an unusual circumstance for a monastery to lend its relics for the 
benefit of sick persons. The Abbey of St. Albans possessed a sardonyx with a repre- 
sentation of Jupiter holding a Victory in his hand, which was lent to women in labour. 
(Dugdale’s Monasticon , ii. *85 ) . . . . 

Registrnm seu potius histoxia fundationis hums comobii a Joanne Newland, abbate 
contextual.-— Tanner, Notitia Monastics . 
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ligion. It id threefold : I, perfidy ; 2, dis- 
obedience; 3, irregularity : — i, departure 
from the faith, like Julian the Emperor ; 2, 
wilful transgression of the commands of a 
prelate, like Adam and Eve ; 3, departure 
from his state of religion, as when a monk, 
cleric, or conversus, or any in religion, 
apostatizes; — this is in many ways, viz. 
leaving off the tonsure, throwing off the 
religious habit, or a clerk returning to the 
world. 

s A deed among the family papers 
of Richard Pine Coffin, Esq., of 
Portledge, North Devon, is of a very 
remarkable character. It relates to 
a bargain with a champion for a 
duel, and the following is a transla- 
tion from the Latin : 

Know all who the present writing shall 
see or hear that it is thus agreed between 
Bichard de Cokematone [and Letice, his 
wife, of the onfc pnrt, and Bichard de 
Poulesholtc, of the other part, namely, 
that the aforesaid .Richard de Cokematone 
and Letice, his wife, are hound unto the 
aforesaid Bichard de Poulcsholto in twenty 
marks sterling for the duel which the same 
Bichard do Poulesholte shall wage for the 
same Richard do Cokematone and Letice 
against William Fitz-Jorduu for one mes- 
suage and one plough-land, with the ap- 
purtenances, in Cokematone ; so that if the 
aforesaid Bichard shall complete tin: afore- 
said duel, tho Lord so granting, then the 
aforesaid twenty marks, the day on which 
the aforesaid duel shall take placo, 
shall he delivered unto Bichard de la 
Wille before the said duel shall be bo- 
gun, to be paid to the said Bichard do 
P. when the said duel is ended. And if 
the parties aforesaid, before the duel is 
stricken, shall agree as to the tenements 
aforesaid, then the said Biehard de Coke- 
matonc find Letice, his wifo, shall pay for 
the blows of our I^ord the King to the 
aforesaid It. de P. forty shillings on the 
same day. t And if it shall happen that 
the parties uforesaid, on the day for the 
duel being stricken, shall agree upon the 
field, the duel being begun, then the said 
Richard de Cokematone and Letice, his 
wife, are bound on tho same day to pay to 


the said B. de P. ten marks without dolay 
out of the moneys so being in the keeping 
of tho aforesaid Bichard de la Willo. And 
this covenant the aforesaid B. de C. and 
R. de P. have made corporal oath faith- 
fully to observe. And the aforesaid 
Richard and Letice shall find mainpernors 
that the said covonant shall be fully ob- 
served, namely, Baldewyno do BeJestone 
and Robert de Stolkeheye, who acknow- 
ledge thomsclves to ho mainpernors, and 
bv this present writing they have bound 
themselves to make payment of the afore- 
said money, and to pay the samo in form 
aforesaid, each of them for the whole. In 
witness whereof the aforesaid parties to 
these writings in chirograph have alter- 
nately set their seals. Given at Exeter, on 
tho Wednesday next after tho Feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
in the eighteenth year of the reign of King 
Edward (1290). 

From another deed it appears 
that the duel did not lake place ; 
but it is probable that such a 
method of settling disputes was not 
uncommon at that period. 

The muniments in St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, are not nume- 
rous ; but from a book compiled by 
Robert Woodelarke, the founder of 
the college , 7 the following list of 
the altar ornaments is worth , 
quoting : 

In tho first place, a large super-altar, 
hallowed. Also a greon set of vestments 
for week-days of bustian.* Another set of 
green silk. A corporax (cloth for the con<\ 
secrated elements in the Sacrament), of 
black silk on one side and green bustian 
on the other. Another corporax of c/u /cere 
work of gold and silver cloth. Eleven 
towels to lie upon the altar, with black 
crosses in the middle, the same being two 
yards and three-quarters in length. Two 
steynd clothes, ono of which contains two 
yards and a quarter in length, and tho 
other two yards ; having a crown in the 
middle and at the end of the cloth. A car- 
pet containing two yards in length ; also 
five linen cloths. 


7 The date of the foundation is generally given as 1475 ; according to this book it 
Aould be 1473. Dr. Woodelarke was Provost of King’s College, and also, it appears 
from this volume, master of the works then in progress there. He complains that the 
burden of payment was thrown upon him. It is well known how slow was the progress 
of the work since Henry VI., in 1446, laid the foundation of the celebrated chapel at 
King's. 8. Catherine’s College, as founded by Woodelarke, was a timber structure, and 
in this book reference is made to the removal of two framed houses ( domibus framatis) 
from Coton. Tbepresent College buildings are chiefly c. 1680. 

• Or fbstian. This material is often mentioned in inventories of church goods. It 
was a superior fabric to that now called by the name. 
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Among the gifts to the same 
college are the following: 


Master Percy gave to us and the college 
one mazer cup. Master Symsom gave five 
marks for the souls of John Wayde and 
his wife ; also forty shillings for the repair 
of the chapel. Doctor Myddelton, rector 
of Balsham, gave a tablecloth of .dyaper, 
with twelve hand-napkins. Dame Alice 
Tayllur gave five nobles. Dame Clary vay 
gave a mazer of the value by estimation 
of four nobles. John Hosyer, mercer, gave 
to the college a sot of vestments, value 
6 s. 8 d. Master Garael gave a silver piece 
of the value of four nobles ; the same 
Master gave in money forty shillings. 
Master William Wodo gave twelve spoons 
and one silver saltcellar, 3I1 in value. 
Master Spycor gave a silverllar saltce 
parcel gilt, value 405., with a cover’ 

Robert Woodelarke gave the col- 
lege some hooks which he had chained 
in the library ; among them lAncoln - 
iensis (Grosteste) de Oculo Morali, 
Francis cus Petrarcha de Rcmediis 
utriusque Fortunes; Stephanas Can- 
tuariensis (S. Langton) super Fcclc- 
siastem; Distinct tones ILolcoti (ex- 
ecutor of R. de Buiy) super Sa- 
pientia ; Policronica , cum aliis ; 
Johannes Salisluriensis de Polli- 
crotico ; Bocasius (Boccaccio) in 
Anglieis de Viris Illustribus ; His - 
toricn Cronicales Anglia Francicr, 
et aliarum regionum. Some works 
of Aristotle are mentioned also. In 
the chapel, besides three missals, 
were : 

One great breviary without notation ; 
another breviary, chained; a Legend of 
tho Saints, chained; a primer, with 
Placebo and Derige (sic), chained ; a 
small gradal, with masses of S. Katharine, 
and of S. Mazy, and of Requiem, bound 
in boards ; another small gradal, bound 
in parchment, with the same masses ; a 
sequence, with notation ; a manual ; a His- 


BSl 

tory of S. Katharine, with notation; a 
Legend of 8. Katharine, with the History; 
a gradal,, the gift of Master John Leche; 
a breviary, with notation, the gift of the 
same ; a printed breviary, bound, the gift 
of Master Halle; a little book of Synodais, 
bound, the gift of Master Balderston 
(elected Master in 1506).* 

It is curious that the library of 
the same college should have the 
register of the Corporation of Mew 
Romney in the reigns of EdwardllL 
and Richard II. It contains such 
rules as this : If a person be 
found cutting wood within the 
franchise he is to have the pillory 
the first time, to have his ear cut off, 
and be taken to the other end of 
the town, and made to abjure it. 
On a second occasion he is to lose 
the other ear; and on the third 
offence be punished with death. A 
letter in Norman-French to SirR.de 
Mortimer states that the bailiff and 
barons, in accordance with his wish, 
have searched all the cellars of the 
town for the six tuns of best Gascon 
wine he required, but can only find 
four tuns a nostre fast, and they have 
purchased thorn for thirty-four 
marks. 

It is much to be regretted that 
the records of the Cinque Ports have 
been greatly neglected and in part 
destroyed . Those in an iron chest at 
New Romney are evidently part of 
a much larger collection, while those 
in a chamber over the porch of the 
parish chnrch at Hythe have been 
rendered almost illegible from damp. 
From very early times the ports had 
to provide seventy-two ships, each 
manned by twenty-one sailors, to 
serve the king freely for fifteen days, 
and after that period to receive 


• The Breviary , or portous, contained whatever was to be said by all in holy orders, 
either in public or private, i.e. of the canonical hours ; the Legend , lessons out of Holy 
Writ and works of the Fathers, read at matins ; Gradal , or graduate, portions of the 
service sung by the choir ; Sequence, a companion to the gradal ; Manual , the occasional 
offices, as baptism, matrimony, visitation of sick, &c. By the statute 3 and 4 Ed. VI. 
those were threatened with fine and imprisonment who had in their possession any 
‘ antiphoners, myssales, scrayles, processionales, manuelles, legends, pyes, portuyses. 
prymars in Lattyn or Englishe, cowchers, iournales, ordinales, or other books or writings 
whatsoever, heretofore used for service of the churche.’ In Springfield Church, Essex, 
an antiphon er was recently discovered in the roof, hidden by the priest, doubtless, who 
hoped for better times. * 

VOL. XI. — NO. LXI1I. NEW SERIES. C C 
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payment. This was the germ of the 
Ttoyal Navt/i A great deal of inte- 
resting information respecting the 
ports and the cnrions .customs con- 
nected with them will be found in 
Boys’ History of Sandwich. Among 
the papers at Hythe quoted in the 
Beport is a churchwardens’ account 
for the year 1480. Some of the 
entries are curious : 

Eleven pounds of wax for the Paschal 
taper and torches, 5s. o \d. For two men 
watching the Lord’s Sepulchre, Sd. For a 
doth of hay re for one of the altars, lo£c?. 
Paid John London for mending the organs, 
I cw. 2d. Paid the parish clerk for keeping 
le chyme and le clok. 13s. 4 d. Paid the 
same clerk for keeping the organs, 105. 
Paid Sir Thomas Howlet, for praying for 
the soul of Master Drowis, 6 d. Paid Sir 
Bichard, the Priest of the Mass pf Jesus, 
for his wages of the preceding year, $s. 3 d. 
Paid the same Sir Bi chard his wages in 
full for three-quarters of a year this year, 
3«. id. Paid Thomas Bodeman, for clean- 
ing the church this year, 2 s. Paid the 
same Thomas for his gown, for lying in the 
church , 49. 

It is probable that mediaeval 
churches were rarely left at night. 
This will explain the fact that many 
doors have ponderous bolts which 
could only be drawn from the 
inside. 

From a jurats’ book of the same 
town, c. 1412, it appears that the 
corporation were very anxious to 
keep in the good graces of their 
ecclesiastical and other superiors. 
They presented Robert Long, mes- 
senger from tbe Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, with 20 d., 1 that he might 
speak to his lordship good words for 
this town.’ On other occasions 

Paid John Godescale for a porpeys 10 for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 3,9. 4c?. 
Paid for fish bought, namely, whytyng, 
haddok, and salt makerel, for the Lieutenant 


of Dover Castle when he came through 
this town to Bomene, uo d. 

From a careful examination of 
thirty-two fourteenth-century frag- 
ments of court books of Hythe, con- 
sisting chiefly of declarations by 
married women relating to property, 
Mr. Riley gives some interesting 
conclusions respecting Christian 
names at that time : 

The name Johanna or Joan seems here, 
as in London, at the same period, to have 
been the most favourite name for females 
in the fourteenth century ; out of 130 
names occurring it appears 32 times. It 
had, however, become less popular at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. The 
name Alice occurs 19 times, Agnes 12. As 
in London at the same time, the Christian 
name Mary never occurs. Christina is met 
with II times, Margery 10, Isabel 8, 
Philippa 5, Lucy 4, Magota 4, Cecily 3, 
Juliana 3, Margaret 3, Matilda 2, LHonysia 
2, and Avicya, Beatricia, Elena, Elianora, 
Elizabeth, Emma, Juliana, Letitia (or 
Lettice), Lore, Mabilia, Martha, and 
Yadilda, once each. As London, in the 
fourteenth century, John was by far the 
most common Christian mime for males, 
and it so continued for at least the first 
half of the fifteenth. 

The Custumal , temp. Henry VI., 
among the archives of the Corpora- 
tion of New Romney, is very dif- 
ferent from the volume of that title 
printed in Lyons’ History of Dover 
Castle. The same body has a diaiy 
of the bailiffs sent by their town on 
behalf of the Cinque Ports to the 
Michaelmas Free Fair 11 hold at Great 
Yarmouth in 35 ' Elizabel h ( 1593). 
Mr. Riloy says it is in English, is 
full of quaint matter, and deserves 
publication. This fair, one of the 
largest in the Middle Ages, lasted 
for about forty days. Speed, in his 
Chronicle , 1611, says: 

Thcro is yearly in September the 
worthiest herring fishery in Europe, which 


* Porpoises (derived from French pore -poisson, hog-fish) appear to have been consi- 
dered a delicacy in the middle ages. As they were conveniently considered fish, eccle- 
siastics could eat them on fast-days. In the reign of Edward I. the price was regulated 
at 6b. 8 d. : a high price, when we know that turbot was sold at 6 d., mackerel id., and 
haddock 2d. 


11 By charter of Edward I., 1277, the Barons of the Cinque Ports had jurisdiction 
over Yarmouth, by no means relished by the inhabitants of that port. On one occasion, 
in the reign of that monarch, a Cinque Port bailiff was killed by a like officer of Yar- 
mouth, who was hanged for the deed. * 
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drawith groat concourse of people, which 
maketh the town much the richer all the 
year following, but very unsavoury for the 
time. 

Manship, 12 alluding to the bailiffs* 
visit, remarks : 

The Cinque Ports exorcised in turn the 
right of nominating the bailiffs, who, on 
tho vigil of the feast-day of S. Michael, 
repaired to Yarmouth, to a house hired for 
the purpose, bringing with them their 
loarned counsel, town clerk, two serjeants 
bearing white rods, a brazen horn-sounder, 
one carrying a banner of tho arms of the 
ports, and a jailer. On being como thither 
the bailiffs of Yarmouth the same evening 
and some of their brethren attended at 
their lodging and courteously did enter- 
tain and welcome them. Next morning 
all repaired to church to hear divine ser- 
vice, they of Yarmouth inviting the others 
to take their places with them in their 
scats. . . .And here I may not over- 
pass with a silent pen the exceeding boun- 
tiful fare, feasting and royal cheer and 
open house keeping wherewith tho Cinque 
Ports bailiffs do give entertainment in 
their fair house, in, by, and during tho 
one and twenty days of their abiding at 
Yarmouth. 

Their jurisdiction ceased soon 
after. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Riley 
has discovered among the records 
of Balliol College several refer- 
ences to Wycliff. Tho date of the 
commencement of his Mastership 
of Balliol has been up to this time 
given as 1361. It was in the pre- 
vious year, for there is a memoran- 
dum which states : 

At the Busting of Common Pleas holden 
on Monday next after the feast of our 
Lord’s Ascension, in tho thirty-fourth year 
of the reign of King Edward, after the 
Conquest, the Third (1360), John de Wycliff, 
Master of the House of tho Scholars of 
tho Hall called * Lo'Baillolhalle,’ in Oxford, 
was attached to make answer to Nicholas 
Marchant in a ploa of distresses t.akcn. 

There are no less than 13,000 old 


deeds in the muniment-room in the 
Cloister Tower of St. Mary Magda** 
lene’s College, Oxford. Their num- 
ber is easily explained. Bishop 
Waynfloto founded the college in 
1458, and afterwards obtained papal 
and royal permissions to annex 
some small religious houses, their 
muniments being naturally brought 
to the college. These have been 
well preserved, and actually remain 
in original oak boxes of the fifteenth 
century. Good reasons are assigned 
for the annexation of these houses. 
The Priory of Sele, in Sussex, had 
in 1474 only one monk beside the 
prior ; ten years later no one resided 
in the Priory of Selbome, Hants. 
The other foundations were the 
Hospital of SS. Stephen and Thomas 
of Canterbury, at Romney ; the 
chapel of St. Katherine, at Wan- 
borough, Wilts; and the Hospitals 
of Brackley and Aynho, Northamp- 
tonshire. About T467 Sir John 
Pastolf by will intended to found 
a college at Casfcre, in Norfolk, for 
seven priests and seven poor men, 
and directed the sale of manors for 
the purpose to the extent of 4,000 
marks . W ay nfletc. Sir J ohn Paston , 
Sir William Yelverton, Thomas 
Howes, and W. Wircestcr were the 
executors. After his decease dis- 
putes arose which caused Sir John’s 
property to be much wasted. In 
1481 Waynflete got a dispensation 
from the Pope to change the 
Castre endowment in favour of 
Magdalen College ; by this means a 
good deal of Norfolk property ac- 
crued to the college. Mr. Macray 
tells us in theReport that the numer- 
ous deeds among the records refer- 
ring to this dispute contain papers 
of interest relating to Sir John 
Fastolf and the Pas tons, so well 
known by the famous Letters.™ 


18 "History of Great Yarmouth , 1619. 

13 The histoiy of the MSS. of these interesting letters is curious. Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Richard Fcnn, in 1787 , published the two first volumes, and gave the MSS. to the King. 
These have never since been discovered. Sir R. Fenn published vols. iii. and iv. 
subsequently ; the originals have disappeared likewise. Some years after Seijcant Frere 
edited vol. v., and the MS. of this was lost sight of. It is hardly to be wondered at 
that Mr. Hermann Morivale and others should have impugned the authenticity of the 

C C 2 
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Amongst this mass of documents 
are several sales and manumissions 
of oerfs. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century a serf atBrackley, 
Northampton, was sold for three 
marks, and another later in the cen- 
tury for twenty shillings. Mr. Mac- 
ray remarks that to a deed dated 
1252 respecting property in Oxford 
a seal is attached by a Jewess named 
Mildegoda, which has an indistinct 
animal upon it, such indistinctness 
being intentional, in accordance with 
rabbinical teaching. The seals 
attached to many of the deeds are 
generally in fine condition. 

A confirmation by Richard II. 
(1378) to the Knights Hospitallers 
grants their liberties, ‘ cum sock et 
sack, et thol et theam et infangen- 
thef et utfangenethef et hamsock 
et gridbrith et bodwyte et fich- 
wyte et flitwyte et ferdwyte et 
hengwyte et leyrwyte ot fflemme- 
nefrithe et murdro et latrocino 
et forstal et ordel et oreste,’ and 
exempts them from * wardepeny et 
averpeny et hundredepeny et bor- 
ghelpeny et thethyngepeny.* It 
appears that William of Wykeham 
took pains to reform the Priory of 
Selbome. By his Injunctions issued 
September 27, 1387, among other 
things ordered were : 

The cloister not to be a thoroughfare flSr 
persons of both sexes. None to go to 
public hunts or keep hunting dogs. Nono 
to be absent from services on pretence of 
convent business without leavo. Common 
seal to be kept under five keys. None to 
be godparents without the Bishop’s leave. 
None to wear precious furs or gathered 
(nondulatis) sleeves, or silk girdles, with 
gold or silver ornaments. 14 V estments and 
vessels of the church to be kept clean ; wine 


for the altar to be good, not corrupt and 
sour, as it is wont to fa. Belies, vestments, 
vessels, and books not to bo pawned, and 
those that are now in pawn to be recovered. 

Among the relics in a chapel at 
Wanborough, c. 1484, * zona sanctco 
Katherines et ampulla de oleo ejus,’ 
was chief. 

The reasons assigned in the Re- 
port for the destruction of many 
monuments of the illustrious family 
of Argyll are the forfeitures* Archi- 
bald, eighth earl and first Jdarquis, 
in 1661, and his son in 1681. But 
the fact that no charters exist of a 
date previous to the beginning of 
the fourteenth century seems to us 
to point to another cause, viz. the 
destruction of the records of the 
great families of Scotland ordered 
by Edward I. From a warrant by 
the Marquis of Argyll, 1641, it 
appears that the charter-chests, or 
‘kists,’ as they were called, were 
then kept at Carrick Castle, in the 
island of Roseneath. About seventy 
years later John, the second duke, 
had twelve new oak chests made, 
which are still preserved. The 
place where theso were kept — pro- 
bably in the last century — was so 
damp that many of the documents 
have been much injured. 

By charter, dated 1315, King 
Robort Bruce granted to Sir Colin 
Campbell (Cambell in the early 
charters) the barony of Loch aw and 
Ardskeodnish, on condition that he 
furnished a ship of forty oars, pro- 
perly manned, for the space of forty 
days, when required. This Sir 
Colin was son of Sir Neil, also a 
great favourite of that monarch, 
and contributed much tojbis success 


Letters. Happily this induced Mr. Philip Frere (Serjeant Fr ore’s descendant) to insti- 
tute a search, which ended in the discovery, in an old box in his house, in Norfolk, of the 
originals of vol.v., in November 1865. A careful examination of these set all doubts 
at rest, and sceptics were silenced. 

14 Chaucer’s Monk had— 

— - 1 His sleeves purfiled at the bond 
With gris, and that the finest of the lond ; 

And for to fasten his hood under his chinne 
He had of gold ywrought a curious pinne : 

A love-knotte in the greter end ther was.’ 
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at Bannockburn. 16 He married the 
king’s sister, Lady Mary Bruce, of 
which union Sir Neil was eldest 
son. Sir Colin’s great-grandson, 
Sir Duncan, was the first of the 
family who took the name of 
Argyll. In 1445 King James II. 
created him Lord Campbell. He 
, was fortunate enough to marry 
Marjory Stewart, daughter of Ro- 
bert Duke of Albany, Regent of 
Scotland. This was. the second 
royal marriage of this family. His 
son Colin, second Lord Campbell, 
was in 1457 created Earl of Argyll. 
Twenty- three years later the lord- 
ship of Lome became the property 
of the earl by an agreement between 
himself and Walter Stewart, Lord 
Lome. The latter agreed to resign 
the lordship into the hands of the 
king (who re-granted it to the earl 
and liis heirs), in exchange for the 
lands of Kildonying and others, in 
the shires of Perth, Fife, Kinross, 
and Aberdeen. By this arrange- 
ment the Argyll family obtained 
lands in the neighbourhood of its 
ancient possessions. This took 
place in 1470, and four years after 
the king by charter erected the 
earl’s village of Inverary, in the 
shire of Argyll, 

into a free burgh of barony, with power 
to tho tenants and inhabitants thereof of 
buying and selling within the same wine, 
wax, wool and linen cloth, and other mer- 
chandise, with liberty of having bakers, 
brewers, flesh ers, and other craftsmen be- 
longing to a burgh of barony, with a right 
also to elect bailies and officers. They 


sss 

were also to have within the said bnrgh a 
cross and market weekly, and also public 
fairs yearly, to wit, markets at the feast of 
Michaellmas, and another fair at the feast, 
of St. Brandon, in the month of May and 
through the whole octavos, with all other 
privileges, as freely as any other bnrgh of 
barony. 

One document of the Middle Ages 
in this collection only claims our 
attention. 

This is a verdict of an inquest 
held at Kandrochid, April 22, 1428, 
by the Baillie of Glendochart, by 
which it was found that the keeper 
of a relic called the Quigrich of St. 
Fillan had a right to certain pay- 
ments of meal from the inhabitants 
of the district. St. Fillan founded 
a monastery at Glendochart in the 
eighth century, and -the quigrich was 
his pastoral staff*. It was the cus- 
tom to cover the staves of the early 
Irish and Scotch missionary saints 
at a later period with elaborate 
metal-work, and in like manner 
their hand-bells were enshrined. 
Certain families became keepers of 
these relics, which were religiously 
handed down from father to son. 
There is a tradition that the bell of 
St. Fillan used to be laid on a grave- 
stone in tho churchyard of Killin, 
and when mad people were brought 
to be dipped in the Holy Well there, 
it was placed on their heads, after 
they had passed the night in the 
chapel. 16 

A similar relic is described by 
Mr. Gilbert as in the possession of 
SirR. O’Donnell, Bart., of Newport, 
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14 This was not the first time that a Campbell had done good service for his king. 
Sir Colin, father of Sir Neill, in 1263, when Haco of Norway brought 160 ships into the 
Firth of Lome, brought such aid to Alexander III. that the invader was routed. This 
Sir Colin died in 1294. 


John Ogilvy, and resigned the bell into his hands, with all the pertinentB thereof, after 
which Sir John made it over to his wife Margaret, Countess of Moray, for her liferent 
uso.’ By the other deed the Countess ‘ appeared July 18, 1447, in the presence of a 
notary, at the house or toft belonging to the bell of St. Medan, Hlong with her husband’s 
brother, James Ogilvy, and asked from the latter as baillie for his brother that she 
should have possession or saisin, to which he agreed ; and then, having shut her into the 
said toft or house, he gave possession to her by the delivery of the feudal symbols of 
earth and stone.' ( Archaeological Journal , viii. 50.) The documents are printed in the 
Spalding Miscellany, iv. 1 1 7-8. 
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co. Mayo. This is the cathach t 17 or 
metal casket, containing a portion 
of a Latin psalter on vellum, be- 
lieved to be in the handwriting of 
St. Colmnba (521-96). A dispute 
respecting the ownership of tho 
MS. is said to have led to the battle 
of Culdreimne, and caused the saint 
to leave the country. It is thus 
called cathach , from Irish cath, a 
battle. It must not be supposed 
that the casket is as old as its con- 
tents ; the former was added by 
Cathbarr O’Donnell late in the 
eleventh century. An Irish inscrip- 
tion upon it has been thus trans- 
lated : 

Pray for Catlibarr O'Donnel, for whom 
this casket was made, and for Sitric, son of 
MacAedha, who made it; and for Donal 
MacRobartaigh, successor (of St. Columba 
as abbot), of Kells, at whose house it was 
made. 

The O’Donnells believed that if 
it was carried on the breast of a 
* sinless cleric * three times round 
their troops before a battle, victory 
would be certain. 

We quote Mr. Gilbert’s careful 
•description of this casket : 

It is 9J inches long, 7^ broad, and 2 in 
depth. The top — a gilt and chased plate 
of silver, riveted to one of brass — is divided 
into three compartments, supported and 
separated by columns. In the centre is a 
sitting figure, with hair flowing over tho 
shoulders, holding up the right hand, of 
which the third and fourth fingers are 
folded down ; the left hand holds a square 
resembling a book. Tho arms of the seat 
terminate in fierce animal heads, with open 
mouths. At the feet of tho figure is a now 
vacant square setting for a large gem. In 
the right compartment is a bishop or 
abbot, in vestments and mitre, the right 
hand held up, with third and fourth fingers 
folded ; a pastoral staff in the other hand. 
In the left compartment is the Crucifixion, 


with a figure on each side. Over the arms 
of the cross are engraved two birds. In 
the upper right arch an angel swings a 
censer, under which is engraved a tonsured 
ecclesiastic ; above is a grotesque bird. Over 
the left arch is r. similar angel, with censor, 
above which is a bird with human face ; 
below is engraved a griffin. Round the 
casket runs a chased border of about three- 
quarters of an inch wide, on the top and 
bottom of which are grotesquo figures of 
birds and lions; on the sides oak-leaves 
and acorns. I11 each corner is set an oval 
crystal ; in the centre at the top is a round 
crystal 18 in a setting surrounded by gems. 
Affixed to tho right side of the casket, at 
the top, is a small silver double-looped 
hollow ball, suspended to a flexible silver 
chain. O11 the bull, in which are round 
holes, is a defaced inscription in Gothic 
characters. The bottom of the casket is 
of brass, over which is a silvor network 
plate divided into numerous small cruci- 
form openings of nearly uniform size ; on 
two sides and one end of the margin runs 
the Irish inscription. 

From tho period of the fabrica- 
tion of the casket until 1814 — more 
than seven hundred years — it had 
never been opened. The true cha- 
racter of its contents had been 
quite lost sight of, and it was sup- 
posed to contain the bones of St. 
Columba. In the year 1814 Lady 
O’Donnell lent the relic to Sir W. 
Bethain, Ulster King-at-Arms, to 
have a drawing made of it. She 
heard that he had opened it, and 
filed a bill in Chancery at Dublin, 
April 30, in that year, complaining 
of the act. There .was a tradition 
in the family that ill would como 
of sucb curiosity. In June follow- 
ing a sworn answer to the bill was 
put in, and in this document Sir 
William admitted that he had 
opened the casket. He understood 
through a third person that her 
ladyship had no objection to its 
being opened if it contained a MS., 


1T It is deposited in the Museum of tho Royal Irish Academy. Exact copies have 
been made of several pages of the psalter for the series of ( Fac-similes of the National 
MSS. of Ireland.’ 

18 Dr. Rock thinks the custom of placing a circular piece of crystal in these ancient 
caskets and bindings is derived from the Druids. It is probably the ccstel of the fol- 
lowing extract from King Alfred’s translation of Gregory’s Liber Pastordis : * To every 
bishop’s see in my kingdom I will that one [copy of the book] be sent ; and upon each 
them is a mstel, and I bid in Clod’s name that nobody that astel from these books shall 
undo.' 
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as Sir William had discovered. He 
found out that it contained a MS. by 
introducing, through a small open- 
ing, a slender wire and passing it 
along the edges of the vellum. He 
afterwards opened it, and declared 
that the box contained no jewels 
or precious stones, nor anything 
besides the MS. At a later period 
Mr. 0. O’Donnell allowed him to 
open the casket and more carefully 
examine its contents. 

The psalter appeared to have been origi- 
nally stitched together, but the sewing had 
almost entirely disappeared. On one side 
was a thin piece of board covered with red 
leather, very like that with which Eastern 
MSS. are bound. It was so much injured 
by damp as to appear almost a solid mass. 
By stooping it in cold water I was enabled 
to separate the membranes from each oilier, 
and by pressing each separately between 
blotting-paper and frequently renewing the 
operation, at length succeeded in restoring 
what was not actually decayed to a Icgiblo 
state. 19 

This book does not appear to be 
illuminated, like other MSS. of the 
period, 20 as the celebrated books of 
Kells and Durrow. St. Columba 
spent the greater part of his life 
either transcribing manuscripts or 
directing their transcription. Ho 
is said to have copied three hundred 
volumes with his own hand, and 
was engaged upon a psalter on the 
day of his death. 

The Book of Kells is certainly 
the gem of the magnificent collec- 
tion of MSS. at Trinity College, 
Dublin. 21 It is more richly illumi- 


nated than any Irish MS. which 
has been preserved. Sir Digby 
Wyatt says he once attempted to 
copy some of the ornaments* but 
broke down in despair. In the 
space of a quarter of an inch Mr. 
Westwood counted one hundred 
and fifty-eight interlacements of a 
slender, ribbon pattern. No wonder 
there is a tradition that it was exe- 
cuted by angels. It is said to have 
been the work of St. Columba him- 
self, but it was more probably illu- 
minated in his honour Boon after 
his death. It came into the pos- 
session of Archbishop Ussher when 
he was Bishop of Meath (1621-4). 
This precious volume differs from 
others in having drawings of men, # 
animals, &c. executed without re- 
ference to the text, and also in 
having at the end some curious 
charters relating to the clergy of 
the church of Kells, the only docu- 
ments of a like character in exist- 
ence of a date previous to the Nor- 
man invasion. 22 

The Book or Gospels of Durrow, 
in the same collection, is also said 
to have been written by St. Columba. 
It was preserved at that place 
until the Reformation, when it was 
given to Trinity College Library by 
Dr. Jones, Bishop of Meath. 

The Cethar Leabhar , or Garland 
of Howtli, is supposed to be older 
than either of the preceding volumes. 
It belonged to the church of Inis 
Meic Nessain, or Ireland’s Eye. It 
is a New Testament, and came into 


19 Sir W. Botham gives tho above account in Irish Antiquarian Researches, 1862, 
1 09-1 1. 

80 Professor Wostwood's maguificent volume, Facsimiles of Miniatures and Ornaments 
of Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS., may be consulted with advantage by those who wish 
to study the peculiarities of the marvollous examples of early Irish art which have 
been handed down to us. See also H. O’Neill’s Fine Arts and Civilisation of Ireland, 
1863. 

91 This important library was commenced in 1591, and augmented by the addition of 
Primate Ussner’s library in 1661. Sir Jerome Alexander, Justice of the Common Pleas, 
1674 ; Robert Huntingdon, Provost (1683-92) ; and Stearae, Bishop of Clogher, 1741, 
were also liberal donors of MSS. No perfect catalogue of these MSS. exists, and we are 
glad that Mr. Gilbert has undertaken the task of supplying one, and gives in the Report 
a list of the contents of about one-third of the works. 

” Westwood's Facsimiles. These charters have been printed in the original Irish, 
with a translation and notes by Mr. O’Donovan, in Miscellany of Irish Archaological 
Society, vol. i. 
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the possession of Archbishop Ussher. 
The Book of Dimma Mao Nathi 
(d. 620), a small copy of the Latin 
Gospels in Irish characters, is 
another interesting Irish MS. 93 in 
the Trinity College Library. It is 
preserved in its original cumdach , or 
casket of brass and silver. Until 
the Reformation it was preserved in 
the Abbey of Roscrea. The Royal 
Irish Academy purchased it of 
Sir W. Betham. 

We must allude to one more MS. 
in the library, mentioned by Mr. 
Gilbert. This is an important Greek 
MS., the Codex Montfortianus — 
from a former owner, Montfort, a 
D.D. of Cambridge — which is one 
of the MSS. which contain the 
passage of ‘the three that bear 
record in heaven' (1 John v. 7). 
Montfort had it just before Ussher, 
and it had also belonged to Froy, a 
Franciscan friar. Erasmus is sup- 
posed to have known ifc under the 
name of Codex Britannicus. 24 

Turning to the Report for notable 
documents of the sixteenth century, 
we find in the account of the West- 
minster Abbey muniments some 
documents relating to disputes be- 
tween the abbey authorities and the 
heralds as to who should have the 
hearse and its furniture used at 
great funerals. It appears to have 
been the custom to set up in the 
church a framework of timber, 
covered with silk and velvet hang- 
ings, and decorated with waxen 
images, banners of arms, and a great 
many lights. 26 The wax for the 
hearse of Heniy IV. cost 200Z., and 
66 cwt. of wax was used in that of 
Anne, Queen of Richard II. 26 During 
the funeral rites the coffin was 
placed under the hearse. The latter 


had upon it a waxen effigy of the 
deceased, which, after the hearse had 
been exhibited for a month or so, 
was preserved in the abbey. These 
figures, placed in presses in the 
Islip Chapel, formed one of the chief 
sights of the abbey. One paper 
at Westminster is endorsed: 

Tho names of the counseil 0 ” in Qn. 
Mary's time that did take order that the 
latte abbot and convent of West r . should 
have the herse, &c. at my L. Anne of 
Cleves funerall. 

Another : 

1 568. — Funeral of Lady Anne of Cloves. 87 
ITow the abbot and convent take the herse, 
&c. The heralds complain to the Council. 
The abbot anti the sexton appeared and 
shewed grants for the right of tho church. 
Sentence given with tho church against the 
Heralds p. Hugh Philip. 

In the following year this decision 
seems to have been reversed, for 
there is an order made April 26, 
1569, by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal, directing that the hearse of 
Lady ‘Knowles’ ( Catherine Knollys, 
cousin of Queen Elizabeth) should 
be given to the heralds. These dis- 
putes do not seem to have been 
settled until 1758. A document, 
January 9 of that year, is the agree- 
ment between the Dean and Chap- 
ter and the heralds for dividing the 
perquisites at royal funerals; and 
another, February 6, same year, is 
an order for paying the heralds half 
the value of things used at Princess 
Caroline’s funeral. 

Professor Brewer continues his 
report of the unique collection of 
historical papers at Hatfield House, 
bringing the series down to 1587. 
We cannot help regretting that he 
has given us such a bare ‘calendar’ 


.** It is described in Sir W. Betham’s Irish Antiquarian Researches, and also in West- 
wood's Palaographia Sacra . 

t4 Dr. Barrett, Vice-Provost of the College, printed in 1801 a collation of part of this 
Codex ; and so did the Bev. 0 . T. Dobbin fifty-three years after. 

88 A good idea of the appearance of the hearse may be obtained from the engraving of 
that of Abbot Islip, 1532, in Vetusta Monumenta , vol. iv. 

M Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments , vol. i. 

87 See description of this hearse in Excerpta Historica, p. 303. Hearses were generally 
sqnare in form, but that of Anne of Cloves was hexagonal. (Parker’s Glossary, 250.) 
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of these MSS. — generally one line 
states the writer and receiver of a 
letter. There are four letters he 
surely might have given in full — two 
written by Wolsey to Secretary 
Gardiner after his fall (which, he 
says, are of special and unique in- 
terest ' ), and the two casket letters of 
Mary Queen of Scots filling up the 
blanks in the collection at the State 
Paper Office. 

The following lines are said to be 
by Robert Earl of Essex, and ap- 
pear among the papers of Sir Hervey 
Bagot : 

Happy were heo coolil finish foorth his fate 

In some unhaunted desert, where obscure 
From all society, from loove and hato 

Of worldly folk, there shoold he- sleep 
secure. 

Then wake again and j’ield God ever 
prayes ; 

Content with liipp with hawes and 
bramble-berry, 

In contemplation passing still his dayes, 

And chaungo of holy thoughts to make 
him merry; 

Who, when he dyes his Toomb might bo 
the bush 

Whero harmless Robin resteth with the 
Thrush ; 

Happy were hee. 

Lord Eitzhardinge’s MSS. com- 
prise letters of Henry VIII., Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth, James I. and 
II., and William III. Mr. Horwood 
says it is well known that Henry 
VIII. frequently used a stamp for 
his signature during the latter years 
of his life, but two letters here 
show that he began that practice 
when a young man, probably to 
save time and trouble. A letter 
from Sir George Carey to his wife, 
April 22, 1595, mentions the Earl 
of Derby’s death, and attributes it 
to poison : 

The physicians say poison, and partly 
witchcraft. The witch is in prison. They 
have found his picture in wax with one of 
her hairs prict directly in the heart. Order 


is taken for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion for the examination and trial of t he 
Earl’s death. 

One of the most interesting re- 
sults of the labours of the Com- 
mission, as given in this Report, is 
the discovery, in a manuscript in 
the possession of Col. Towneley, at 
Townley Hall, Burnley, of a hi- 
therto unknown fact relating to 
Edmund Spenser. Mr. Knowles 
found this in a MS. containing 
the payments of the executors of 
Robert Nowell, Attorney-General of 
the Court of Wards, Reader of 
Gray’s Inn, and Steward to tho 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
who died February 6, 1569. In 
this volume there is an entry of 

Gowncs given to cert.eyn poor schollers 
of the scholls abouto London, in number 
32, viz. St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylor’s, St. 
Anthony’s Scliole, St. Saviour’s Grammar 
Schole, and Westminster School. 

First on the list of scholars of 
Merchant Taylors who had a gown 
is Edmunde Spenser. It is well 
known that Spenser entered Pem- 
broke Hall May 30, 1569, and 
fortunately the MS. settles the 
identity of the Edmund Spenser 
with the author of the Faerie Queene 
by three other entries : 

Given to poor scliollcrs of dyvers gramare 
scholles . 

Apl. 28, 1569. — To Edmond Spensore, 
seholler of the M r chante Taylor schol- 
lers at his gowinge to Pembrocke Hall, 
in Chambridge, xs. 

Nov. 7, 1570. — To Richard Langher and 
Edmond Spenser, two poore scholars 
of Pembrock haule, rj s. a peace, in the 
whole xijs. by the hands of Mr. Thomas 
New, fellow of the same howse. 

To Edmonde Spensere the xxiiij of April!, 
A 0 1571, ijs.vjd. f 

So little is known of Spenser’s 
early life that the discovery of the 
name of the school in which he was 
educated is of particular interest.* 8 


” According to Oldy’s MS. additions to Winstanley’s Lives of the most Famous 
English Poets t copied by Isaac Reed, Spenser was bom in East Smithfield, a.d. 1552, or 
the year following. Mr. Payne Collier, in his Works of Edmund Spenser (Aidine, 
edition i. 10), thought that he was educated at Kingsbury, because he found an E. 
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Some papers in the possession of 
the Countess of Rothes relate to the 
murder of Cardinal Beton (or Bea- 
ton), which took place May 30, 
1546. John Leslie (brother of 
George, the third Earl of Rothes), 
Tector of Kynnore, and Norman 
Leslie, Master of Rothes, were 
among those guilty of that horrible 
deed, and were forfeited on the 
following 14th of August. By a 
•deed, dated July 3, 1575, David 
Earl of Cranford and others, ‘as 
nearest and principals of the kin 
and allies of the late David, Cardinal, 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, not 
only taking the burden upon them 
for themselves and friends before 
named, but also for the whole four 
branches of the father and mother’s 
side of the said David, Cardinal, 
having consideration and respect to 
the repentance of John Leslie of 
Pukhill, declared unto them mani- 
festly for the slaughter cf the said 
David, Cardinal, their most tender 
friend, committed, and forgave to 
the said John Leslie the rancour of 
their wrath and deadly feud and 
malice conceived by them against 
him for the said slaughter, and 
received him into their hearty love, 
favour, and kindness, as lovingly as 
if he had never committed the said 
slaughter, or been partaker thereof.’ 
It is perfectly clear from the State 
Papers (V. pt. 4) and the Sadler 
Papers that a negotiation for the 
murder of the Cardinal had been 

f oing on for some time between 
cotch traitors and the Privy Coun- 
cil with the express sanction of 
Henry VIII. The cardinal was in 
the castle of St. Andrews, which 
was surprised by sixteen men, 
though it contained 150 workmen 
and 50 retainers of the archbishop. 
A dagger is shown at Leslie House 
with which it is believed the car- 


dinal, at the hands of Norman 
Leslie, received his deathblow. 

It was not likely that George 
Earl of Rothes would escape suspi- 
cion. Among the Rothes MSS. is 
a Commission by Mary Queen of 
Scots, July 12, 1547, stating that 
her Majesty's tutor and governor 
thought it expedient that the Earl 
‘ should be put to the knowledge of 
an assize,* to answer reports which 
had been circulated relative to his 
connection with the murder; and 
that Mr. Alexander Strauchauchan 
should act as justiciar. A Testi- 
monial, dated three days after, states 
that the earl had appeared before 
the court of justicia^, held ‘ in the 
fields near the Water of Yarrow,’ 
and by a ‘ condign assize ’ was ac- 
quitted. 

Papers among the MSS. of the 
Earl of Selkirk, at St. Mary’s Isle, 
refer to the gold and silver mines of 
Scotland. James IV., in 15 05, 
offered at the shrine of St. Ninian, 
at Whithorn, a ‘ rclique maid of the 
Kingis awn silver.* Damian, abbot 
of Tungland, visited the Crawford 
mines March 28, 1513; lie was the 
King’s alchemist. James V. granted 
theso and other mines, in 1526, for 
43 year s to these foreigners, Joachim 
Hochstetter, Quintein von Lanytcs, 
Gerard Sterik, Erasmus Sohets, and 
Anthoni Niket. 29 Charles I., in 1 63 t, 
granted for seven years to James 
Marquis of Hamilton all the mines 
within the barony of Crawford- 
Jolm. 

We now turn to notices of papers 
of the seventeenth century. 

Messrs. Monro and Thoms con- 
tinue their report on the MSS. of 
the House of Lords. , It occupies no 
less than 170 pp. of the Report, 
and comprises documents extending 
from the beginning of the reign of 
Charles I. to the end of the year 


Spenser named in the Muster Book of the Hundred of Kingsbury, in 1569, who might 
have been the poet’s father.’ Spenser published his first poem, ‘ The Shepherd’s 
Calendar,’ in 1579, and dedicated it to Sir Philip Sidney. 

* Pennant says that in the reigns of James IV. and V. great wealth was obtained in 
, the Lead Hill district from the gold washed from the mountains, and estimates its value 
' at 300,000?. 
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1641. The most important discovery 
is that of the depositions taken be- 
fore the committee appointed by the 
Parliament in Scotland to inquire 
into the alleged design against the 
Marquis of Hamilton and the Earls 
of Argyll and Lanark. Charles I. 
was in Scotland in October 1641, 
and it was thought countenanced a 
plot by which the noblemen named 
might be seized. This is known as 
the ‘Incident.’ The marquis and 
earls fled, and Charles marched, at 
the head of 500 men, to the Parlia- 
ment House and demanded that 
the affair should bo investigated, 
and the aspersions which had been 
cast upon him withdrawn. The 
debate lasted from the 12 th to the 
2 1st of October, and it was then 
resolved, greatly to the annoyance 
of the king, that the inquiry should 
bo conducted by a committee of 
twelve. The depositions were taken 
on the 22nd, 23rd, 25th, and 27th 
of October, read before tho king 
and Parliament on the 28th, and 
sent to England. In a letter sent 
to the House of Commons on the 
14th it was stated that ‘ before this 
fell out the treaty and what re- 
mained of the writers* business 
seemed almost completed, but this 
affair has put a stop to everything, 
and may give rise to great troubles.* 
Hume says (under October 20) : 

The English Parliament which was now 
assembled, being willing to awaken the 
people’s tenderness by exciting their fears, 
immediately took the alarm, as if the 
malignants, so they called the king’s party, 
had laid a plot at once to murder them and 
all the godly in both kingdoms. They ap- 
plied, therefore, to Essex, whom the king 
had left general in the South of England, 
and he ordered a guard to attend them .* 0 

The depositions were read in 
both Houses on November 5, but 
do not appear in the Journals. 
Such an omission was most un- 
fortunate, for the depositions dis- 


appeared, and Isaac Disraeli con- 
jectured this was designed, ‘fop 
the honour of the king, to bury 
the transaction in impenetrable 
obscurity ; * 31 and Napier observes : 

It would bo of great consequence to the 
memory of Charles I. (since such historians 
as Mr. Hallam still persist in pointing the 
obscure calumny against him), if the deposi- 
tions in question could yet be discovered 
in the State Paper Office . 32 

These documents have now been 
discovered, and, as Sir Edward 
Nicholas wrote to Charles I. (No- 
vember 4, 1641), there is ‘nothing 
in all these examinations that in 
any sort reflects upon his Majesty’s 
honour.* 33 They appear in the Re- 
port in extenso. We select, as a 
fair example of the whole, a por- 
tion of the deposition of Captain 
Stewart, and that of W. Murray, 
a favourite groom of the bedcham- 
ber to the king ; the former show- 
ing the nature of the plot, the latter 
the king’s connection with it. 

Captain Stewart said that Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stewart entered into 
^discourse with him, 

schowing that the haill cuntrie was 
governed be two, the Marques of Hamil- 
tonno and Earle of Argyll ; bot now ther 
was ane factionne stronge aneugh to sup- 
press tliame, for ther was thrie or four 
hundreth men wponne that cours, and it 
was resolved that tho Marques of Hamyl- 
toune and Earle of Argyll sould bo 
drawine into the withdrawing rowme in the 
abbay, whair the Lord Amound sould come 
vp the privie way from the privie gardine 
and sould enter in diseoura with tbam, 
that they haid assumed to thameselffes 
the haill governament of tho cuntrie and 
huid wrongit the same, and therfor was 
coihandit to putt thame jn arreist, and 
theraponne it was resolved that hands 
sould be layed wponne thame, and becaus 
the castoll was full of prisoners, thay sould 
be conveyed to the Hinges schipe. The 
said Stewart said that William Murray, of 
tho bedchamber, sould have drawine the 
Marques and Earl of Argyll, wponne the 
pretence of some discourse unto the with* 


M History, vi. 429. 

31 Commentaries on ths Life and Reign qf Charles L, ed. 1851. ii. 246, 
** Montrose and the Covenanters, ii. 148. 

" Evelyn’s Memoirs, II. pt. ii. p. 59, ed. 1819. 
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draweing rowmes; and that the Earl of 
Crawfurde was also wponne the pairtie, 
for about four hundretn men eoula hawe 
met him at his hous, and hawe come from 
thence to the privie gardene, to hawe 
attendit the executionne of this plotte. 

W. Murray : 

Being callit before the comittee declairit 
that casualie being in the castell with the 
Earle of Montrose, and discoursing on the 
publict bussines, his Lo. was pleasit to 
bemoane the delay es that the publict did 
suffer, and protestit if ho had the happines 
to speik with the king himselff, he wuld 
not only discover the caus cf these difficul- 
ties hot also thnges of very hi eh nature con- 
cerning his Ma. and his stato and honor. 
The deponer told him the propositi one was 
of so hicli ane naturo that ho durst not 
intrust it to his memorie, bot if his Lo. 
wuld be pleasit to sett it down in wreat ho 
wuld caiy it to the king and delyver it. 
And howsoever the deponer thocht himselff 
obligit to tell the King, it being a matter of 
so hich a strains and that samen nicht did 
impairt the samen to his Ma t,e . Tho 
Kinges Ma. told the deponer that q* he re- 
ceavit the Earl of Montrose his Ire, ho 
wuld then considder q* ansr his Mn. thocht 
fitt to returne. The nixt day in the ofrer- 
noono, a letter was brocht to the deponer 
inclosit within two lyncs of ano directione, 
and directit to his Ma. The King did 
reid it, and told tho deponer that the letter 
was not so home or so hich as tho deponer 
had told by word of mouth ; his Ma t,c laid 
considderit of the thing & wuld not 
interrupt his owno bissiness which were in 
so fair ane way, with any more project. 
The deponer did returne both the Ire and 
this ansr, & within two or thric dayos y r eftor 
the Earl of Montrose sent ano vy r lru 
directit to his Ma. And howbeit the 
secound Ire wes more full, yet his Ma. gave 
th samen ansr to the deponer, and sd that 
becaus y r wes surmises that his Ma. wes 
come to mak divisione he wuld y r for lett his 
people see that he wuld not interteyne any 
motiones thatmicht seeme to mak interrup- 
tunes. And sicklyk his Ma. sd. that his 
purpose micht mak mentions of some by 
past busnes, and he would have all by gones, 
by gones, and fair play in tymes to come, 
as also his Ma. did say that he beleavit 
that ane man in the conditione of the E. 
of Montrose his restraint wuld say very 
much to have the libbertie to come to his 
Ma. pns. The deponer, as he rememberrs 
on Setterday the 9 oclo. returned the effect 
of this his Ma. ansr to the sd Earle of M. 
& hud no farder of it till Monday yreft 
in the efternoone at four ane clok, and then 
ane vy r 196 was brocht directit to his Ma. 
which the deponer delyvrit. And q B His 
Ma. had red the thrid IrS, he sd this is very 


hich and deserves some consideration. 
His Ma. did lett the doponor reid tho Ire 
who thocht is Tory hich. His Ma. sd he 
wuld tak tymo to consider of it, for it wes 
ane mater not to be rashlie jugit of. And 
at nicht q“ his Ma. went to bed he sd he 
thocht he wuld coiiimunicat the samen to 
some of his lords, bot that he wuld speik 
more of it the morrow morning. On the 
Tuysday morning so soone as his Ma. 
was awake, tho deponer went in to him 
and then the King told him he had thocht 
vpon it, and that he wuld coiiimunicat the 
samen to the Lo. Chan r , the Dooke of 
Lennox, the E. of Argyll, tho E. of Mortoun 
und Roxburgh, and to the Lord gnll. and 
commandit the deponer to send for the gnll 
becaus he thocht the rest would be y\ llis 
Ma. owne opinion was tliet they sould call 
ano certaino number of the noblomen, 
Larrones and burrowes togidder before q " 1 
the E. Montros- should be brocht in his 
Ma. pus with his keeper, and desyrit to 
explains q* his mcining of his Ire wes, bot 
wald resolvo nothing till ho had consultit 
with these Lordis q ,n his Ma. had named. 
And as tho deponer concoavcs this his Ma. 
resolu°nn wes int, r uptit with the incident 
fell on the Mononday at nicht. 

The papers relating to Arch- 
bishop Laud’s visitations (1634-6), 
are printed in extenso in the Re- 
port, and afford interesting parti- 
culars respecting the state of the 
cathedrals at that period. The 
Archbishop knew the importance 
of the preservation of records, and 
accordingly one of the articles sub- 
mitted to tho cathedral authorities 
of Salisbury was : 

Item,whethcrthemvniments and evidences 
of your church be safely kept and preserued 
from the knawing of ratts, mice, and other 
such like vermine, and be kopt drye from 
the iniuiy of rayne and other such like 
offensiue weather, and whether they be soe 
fittly and orderly disposed in your muni- 
ment house or bee soe regist’red in your 
bookes and ledgeors as that when need 
shal be you may easily find out the same 
without much search? 

The reply was favourable. The 
same Chapter wrote to Laud : 

The body of our church is much pestered 
with diu n ranckes of moveable seates not 
many yeeres since erected, and too much 
roomo is taken vp, and the convenience of 
hearing thereby taken from many, and the 
preacher many times troubled w th noise in 
opening and coming into the seates ; and 
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other fixed sea tea 81 there are in the body of 
our church built and set vp too far out into 
the body of the church ana into the isles. 

Dell, Laud’s secretary, writes be- 
Bide this : 

His Ma u com’ and is for y c taking downe 
of all fixt seats within the Body of any 
Cathcdrall. And such as are moueable are 
not to stand, but for y® use of Sermon tyme 
onely. 

The Dean and Chapter of Bristol 
thus refer to the same subject : 

There is in the opinion of many of sound 
judgment a ground enclosure in our church 
by reason of eertaine seats set vp in our 
sermon place by the citezens by vortue of 
a long leaso from the I). and C. (scilz. for 
ever) conteyning 29 foot and a half in 
length and 1 1 footo in breadth on the south 
side of the said church for themaior, aider- 
men, and coiTion councell w th 20 foot in 
length on tho north side and 1 1 foot in 
breadth for their wives w rh scates are ap- 
propriated to them, so that neither knight 
nor esquire, lady nor gentlewoman have 
any proper placo where to heare the ser- 
mon. Thies seates for tho manner of site, 
stand soe remote fro tho pulpit that they 
betray the chcefest place of audience where 
tho maior &c. were wont to sit on bonches 
with backes, moveable, to tho more vulgar 
and meaner auditory. 

The Archbishop enjoined the 
cathedral authorities at Gloucester: 

In regard it is his Ma** express pleasure 
y* the bodyes of y® cathedrall churches 
should not be pestered w ,h standing seates 
contrary to y c course of cathedrall s and 
y® dignity of theso goodly piles of building, 
^eo must & doe require you y* all stand- 
ing and fixt seates, as well those where y® 
mayor and aldermen’s wyues use to sitt as 
others between y® pillars bo taken downe, 
and other moueable ones fitted into theyr 
roome according to such directions as wee 
gaue to y® deane by our lato I/® witton to 
him. 

The growth of the Puritan party 
is shown in a passage in a reply 
from Salisbury : 


Y u may please to take notice that in moat 1 
parishes in Wiltshyre Dorcetshyre and the 
Westerno partes, there is still a puritane 
and an honest man chosin churchwardens 
together. The puritane alwayes crosses the 
other in repayres and adorning the church, 
as also in the presentments of vneonfor- 
mityes and in the issue putts some trick or 
other vpon the honest man, to putt him to 
sue for his charges hee hath been at for the 
church. 

The designation of the Puritan’s 
co-churchwarden, simply as * an 
honest man,’ is very amusing. ( 

The same authorities say : 

There are no coapes in o r church most of 
them were sould away about 66 } ears since 
& the rest turned into pulpitt clothes and 
cushions, neither have any been provided 
since. There was an anneient ordinance 
that every dignitary, archdeacon and pre- 
bendary should at theyr installation pay 
a summe of mony according to theyr 
severall taxo, which was for the main- 
tenance of coapes, but about the year 1562 
there was a decree made by tho bishop 
deane and chapter that this coape mony 
should be conuerted to the fabrique 
revenue, and so it hath been continued 
ever since, although the style of the taxe 
doth still runne pro capa: 

Laud’s reply is very significant : 35 

I thinke the fabrick was ropayred before 
y* and the coape money may ret urne to the 
proper use and supply them in tyme. 

The Dean and Chapter of Wells 
state 

that there are very few or noe auncyent 
vestmentes or ornaments belonging to this 
church. But there have been of late yeares 
diiis bought, viz*, one greene vellvett pull- 
pitt cloth and cushions to the same, one 
red vellvett cushion, one other of purple, 
one other faire puilpitt cloth for the Lord 
Bussopp and canons only when they preach, 
one faire carpett for the comunion table, 
'one crimson vellvett cloth ou r the same, w th 
three crimson vellvett cushions. 

Land directed the Dean and Pre- 
bendaries of Bochester ‘to have 


" 9 ne t ^ ie pews for the use of the congregation is in the north aisle of 

Geddington St. Mary, Northamptonshire, dated 1602. 

88 Bishop Cosin, at Durham, used to wear a cope * of plain white satin without any 
embroidery upon it.* The late Bishop of Winchester said, in Convocation, that the 
Eucharist was never celebrated at Durham without the vestments until tho time of 
Bishop Warburton. Copes of rich materials were used at the funeral of George II., at 
W estminster Abbey. Such vestments are preserved at Carlisle, Ely, Lichfield, Salisbury, 
and Westminster Abbey. 
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square cappes within your cathe- 
drall church at all tymes of dyvyne 
servyce and sermons.* These caps 
were enjoined by the canons of 
1604. 

At Bristol great respect seems to 
have been shown to the Mayor : 

It hath longbeen a comon practice if Mr. 
Mairr come before our divine service is 
ended, abruptly to breake off service, if 
the service chaunce to be ended beforo his 
coihyng, all the congregation stay, and ex- 
pect his coihyng before the sermon begin. 

Laud very properly says, ‘ I like 
neyther of these two, and require 
y t both be remedyed.* 

Among petitions presented to 
Parliament are many relating to 
the ritual controversy of the period. 
Clergymen are frequently com- 
plained of (c. 1640) for placing the 
Communion-table altar- wise, setting 
np rails, refusing to administer the 
sacrament unless communicants 
knelt in the chancel, using super- 
stitious gestures, &c. There is a 
petition, February 6, 1641, of Peter 
Farren and Francis Risk worth, 
churchwardens of All Saints, North- 
ampton, who were directed by Dr. 
Clark, one of the surrogates of the 
Ecclesiastical Court, to removo the 
table from the centre of the chancel 
and place it altar-wise under the 
east window. For refusing, they 
were excommunicated. In another, 
Maiy Wheeler states that her hus- 
band, in 1635, being churchwarden 
of St. Botolph*s, Colchester, was 
ordered by Dr. Aylet to rail in the 
table ; he refused, was excommuni- 
cated, and obliged to fly the coun- 
try. The following 6eems a hard case. 
December 30, 1640, John Turner ' 
says, that about fifteen years be- 
fore he was summoned before the 
4 Comensarie * Court by the minis- 
ter and churchwardens of Sutton 
Valence, Kent, for not coming to 
evening prayer till the service was 
begun for the space of six weeks, 
though he was prevented by his 
duties as constable. He was excom- 
municated, even to the millers re- 


fusing to grind his com. After 
imprisonment in Maidstone gaol he 
was seized under warrant of the 
High Commission Court, and when 
he appeared before it, for refusing to 
take the oath ex officio , he was sent 
to prison, where ho has been, says 
tho petition, for thirteen years. 

Here is a curious scene in a 
church. William Townsend says, 
June 24, 1641, that he hired a farm 
at Wormingford, Essex, of Lady 
Jeremiah Waldegrave. Two years 
ago, happening to be left unpaid 
about 4 1. of half a year’s rent, 
Lady Waldegrave had a writ served 
upon petitioner during Divine ser- 
vice on Sunday in his seat in the 
church. Lady Waldegravo was pre- 
sent ; and being patroness of the 
church, commanded the keys from 
the parish clerk after the service, 
and sent them by her servants to the 
bailiffs, keeping him prisoner in 
the church until twelve o’clock at 
night. 

A petition of John Stanesby, 
Gent., February 24, 1641, shows 
how Parliament discouraged reports 
of its proceedings being made. He 
had collected, 1 with much expense 
and labour, sundry manuscript 
journals and other passages of Par- 
liament, with divers other notes and 
papers of several natures, to the 
number of about 300 quires of 
paper.’ These one ot the clerks of 
the Council took, away from his 
room in his absence, afterwards 
stating that the Lords of the Coun- 
cil intended to suppress all such 
collections. 

The Coventry Papers among 
the MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, 
at Longleat, are of considerable im- 
portance. In 1664 Henry Coven- 
try was ambassador to Sweden, and 
Secretary of State from 1672 to 
1 680. From a paper dated February 
10, 1673, relating to the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury, it appears that the 
House of Commons ordered that 
Mr. Thomas Meeres and Mr. Gar- 
roway attend Lord Shaftesbuiy to 
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be informed -whether he saw an 
altar and crucifix in the house of 
Mr. Pepys. His lordship denied 
that he ever saw an altar in that 
house, but has some imperfect 
memory of seeing something liko 
a crucifix. An anonymous letter 
is in the same collection, temp, 
Eliz., in which the Queen is 
called a hare ; Cecil, fox ; Bacon, 
Blow- worm ; Knowles, knewt ; Sus- 
sex, spider; Leicester, viper; Essex, 
snail ; Shrewsbury, lobster ; Bed- 
ford, toad ; Sadler, moth ; Clinton, 
otter, &c. There are five volumes 
of official letters and papers relating 
to the Treaty of Nimeguen. 

Eew collections examined by the 
Commissioners have yielded docu- 
ments of so interesting a nature as 
that of the Earl of Denbigh, at 
Newnham Paddox. Four volumes 
of letters of the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. supply Mr. Knowles 
with materials for a lengthy report, 
and we hope he will return to the 
collection at a subsequent period. 
Two of these volumes consist of 
Family Letters — 235 in number — 
and though our space will only allow 
us to give a few extracts, we hope 
they will induce our readers to 
turn to the Report for the re- 
mainder. 

Here is a letter from George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, to 
his mother (undated) : 

I)ere mother, I humblic kiss thoso hands 
that guided your pen when you writt last, 
and with reverence thanke that liolh j speritt 
of union which put so harmonious a resolu- 
tion into your liart not to part till the 
saints & angels in heven should rcjoyce 
at our mutunl affliction, tho contrarie 
■whereof would sone a mado me werie of 
this world. But uow that I see there can 
be no change of that morn then ordinarie 
naturall love of a mother which you have 
ever borno mo even from that infaneie when 
I did nothinge els but unrosonablie and 
frowardlio ranglc — now I say, I dare take 


the bouldnos againe to tell you with my ould 
free and frolicke stile that the some naughtie 
boy, George Villiers, who mett you att St. 
Albons on Tuesday, by the grace of God 
will caste himselfe at your leete with the 
same hart, without adition or diminution 
that then he mett you with ; onelie there 
will be this alteration, that his joy will 
be greater, for that absence then was but 
personall, but this I did fere had bine loss 
and absence of affection which, if I should 
justlie deserve I should be ashamed to 
aske what now I crave, your blessing, and 
in dispare of pardon from Him who hath 
tho onlie absolute power to pardon the 
offences of your one (own) collricke but 
humble and obedient sonno, G. Buck- 
ingham. 

Lord Fielding (afterwards second 
Earl of Denbigh) was ambassador 
in Italy from 1634 to 1638. There 
are no less than sixty letters in this 
volume addressed to him by the 
Marquis of Hamilton. 36 He fre- 
quently tells Lord Fielding to lose 
no opportunity of securing rare 
pictures and other works of art, 
chiefly for the king. * I heave tould 
the King,’ he says in a letter dated 
March 21, 1636, 1 thatt ye wrytt to 
me of ane rare pietur thatt was att 
Yenis. He is desyrous to knoe the 
storie & whatt figures itt is of and 
the pryso. Those ye boght for me 
is not as yeitt come.’ Six months 
after, he says : 

I roseved a letter of yours 8 or io monthes 
sines which med mentiouu of ane other 
studio of pictures, but ye said ye woold 
not advyso mo to by them, fering lest I 
might be too much bcwiched with those in - 
tysing things . 

In another (undated) : 

I informed tho King of that amatyst 
(amethyst) cup which is to be soold. Tho 
pryso is so great as we daro not so much 
as think of itt., hot he inquyred of that 
rare pietur whicli ye wrytt of a ycir a gooe. 

The following letter refers to 
the purchase of an important collec- 
tion: 


99 In 1643 he was created a Duke, but soon after his loyalty was suspected, and he 
was sent to Fendennis Castle. He was liberated in 1646, but was accused of having 
betrayed the King in Scotland. To show his loyalty he raised some forces and entered 
England, but was defeated at Preston. In March 1649 he was tried and beheaded. 
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July 7, 1637. HisMa lt,# having seeine the 
(he soot (note) of Delanare’s collectioon, is 
80 extremly takine ther with as he has per* 
Beaded me to by them all, and for thatt 
endhes furnished me with munnis. So, 
brother, I have undertakin that they shall 
all cume into Ingland, booth pictures and 
statues, out of which he is to make choyes 
of whatt he lykes, and to repay me wliatt 
they coost if 1 heave a mynd to turne 
xnarchand, bot for thatt ue (we) shall 
agree. He lies desyred me to got you thies 
c&nsioones which he hes found by exporiens 
to heave bein practised : First thatt sumo 
. of the rarest peeises be not conseled ; 
secondly that the originulos be not retened 
And coppies given in ther place ; Thirdly, 
thatt extraoxdinarie kayre be taking in the 
packing of them upe; Forthly, thatt the 
frames of such peeisis as is to bige to cume 
on the pictures, thatt they be putt up in 
casis and so sent a loong ; fitly, thatt if itt 
be posabill, the sliipe wher in they cume 
may heave no quicksilver nor coraanes in 
her, bot, if thatt can not be, then take kayre 
thatt they be so plased wher they may 
each least hourt. Now I ame lykuys to lott 
you knoe thatt ther hes cume feu or no 
marbilos to England frome Italy bot they 
heave bein com’only brook. By yours I 
fyind they ar held att 20 m. dueketes, bot 
thatt itt is probabill the prico may be 
broght doune to 12 m. duckets which 
make 2 m. pound (2,000/.) sterling. In 
my last to you I said I woold be content to 
give 1,500 pound bot now sines itt is his 
Ma tt ‘ plesoure, joy nod to my ooune inclina- 
tiooun, thatt I shall by them whatt sum 
ever they coost lett them not gooe by you 
for I ame resolved to hcavo them. 

He goes on to counsel haste, for 
‘my Lord Marshall* — i.e. Lord 
Arundel — the greatest collector of 
the period, had heard of the collec- 
tion, and would probably order his 
agent to secure it. That nobleman 
seems to have been a very clever 
buyer, for a subsequent letter 
intorms us of his modus operandi : 

The way thatt he takes to procure them is 
by his agent, Pettie, who doueth weikly 
give hiip advertisement of all pictures thatt 
ar to be sould, the prysis of them, the 
ouneres names and thoes thatt uoold by 
thenar. So, if he lyk anie of them, he gives 
directinnes to P. to make greatt & 


largo offers a pourpos (to) rayes ther prysis 
by which moaines the buyarres ar forsed 
to leaive them and the pictures remain 
with ther oanners, ho weill knoing thatt 
no Inglishman stayeth long in Italy nor 
you long to reseid wher you are. 

The MSS. of Earl de laWarr, at 
Knole Park, form a collection of 
seventeenth century papers of great 
importance. They consist chiefly 
of correspondence and documents 
of Lionel Cranfield, first Earl of 
Middlesex, 87 Lord High Treasurer, 
and throw a great deal of light 
upon the state of England in the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
Many of the papers show the pro- 
fuse expenditure in the court of the 
former monarch. From one docu- 
ment it appears that James had 
received from the Parliament from 
his accession to 1621, 1,133,663?. 
Prince Charles and the Duke of 
Buckingham, on their journey into 
Spain, expended 47,847 1 . In 1619 
the Crown owed 829,484 1. The 
natural result of such an expenditure 
is the arrear of official salaries, and 
those who could not recoup them- 
selves by the grant of monopolies — 
a fruitful source of the oppression 
of the people — were in great dis- 
tress. Sir Robert Lane, December 
1623, complains that his salary as 
Equerry of his Majesty’s Stables, 
30/. per annum, has not been paid 
lor twelve years, and his wages as 
Captain of Southsea Castle are in 
arrear a like period. About the 
same time Francis Ingleby, 88 years 
of age, keeper of the armoury at 
Greenwich, petitions that seven 
years’ pay may be granted him. 
Such cases are frequent in these 
MSS. 

A letter, March 18, 1622, from 
the Duke of Buckingham to the 
Earl of Middlesex, written from 
Madrid, mentions the Prince's safe 
arrival : 3R 


n His daughter Frances married Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorset. 
" Carlos Estuardo eoy 

A 1 ciclo d’Espana voy~ 

Per ver mi estrella Maria . — Lope de Vega . 
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He alighted at the house of Lord Bris- 
tol, remained there until Sunday lust, when 
he made a solemn entry into the Town 
from a monastery (where wo that day 
dined). He passed on horseback thro* 
all the town having the King on his left 
hand and a canopy carried over them both. 
The Prince desires him to speak to the 
King at once about building a chapel at 
St. James for the Infanta and her family. 

Buckingham does not appear to 
have pleased the Spaniards, for the 
Marquis of Inijosa wrote to James 
especially to complain of his conduct. 

A memorandum (c. 1623) of 
agreement states that Thomas Finch 
and his wife had agreed with Sir 
Arthur Ingram that if Lady Finch 
was made a viscountess they would 
give Copt Hall, in Essex, and Park 
and the Manor of Gladwins, to be 
redeemable on the payment of 
13,000 1. and 500Z. a year. She 
was made Viscountess Mu'dstone, 
which cost her, says the Duchess of 
Richmond and Lenox, in a letter to 
the Earl, the surrender of Copt 
Hall, 7,000 1 , and a suite of tapestry 
hangings. The Duchess in another 
letter asks him to get money for 
her husband, by compelling some one 
to be a baron or a baron to he an 
earl y or forcing some one to lend. 
This was analogous to the practice 
of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, who 
compelled all persons possessed of 
lands yielding an income of 40Z. to 
receive knighthood or pay a fine ! 

It is stated in a petition of W. 
Shipman to Sir John Feme, March 
22, 1613, that thero was 200,000 1. 
Bpent in this country on tobacco 
annually. It is probable he does 
not overstate it, for he offers 5,oooZ. 
a year as a present to a nobleman 


for an exclusive patent ! James's 
Counterblaste to Tobacco was pub- 
lished nine years before. 

In order to check its importation 
he imposed a duty of 6s. 8 d. on 
every pound in addition to the two- 
pence which had hitherto been 
charged. 

The seventeenth century papers 
of the Duke of Argyll relate to 
Archibald, seventh Earl 39 (d. 1638); 
Archibald, eighth Earl and Marquis, 
head of the Covenanters in the 
reign of Charles I., who joined the 
Parliament in the Civil War, and 
was beheaded at the Restoration; 
Archibald, ninth Earl, who in 1667 
received from Charles II. a grant 
of his father’s lands; and Archibald, 
tenth Earl, who 4 came over ’ with 
William III. in 16S8, and was in 
1701 created first duke of the house. 
James VI. ordered the seventh 
earl to bring the lawless clans of 
the Western Isles — the McConnells, 
McLanes, McLeods, &c . — to reason. 
In the Act they are described as 
4 an infamous hyke 40 of lawless 
limmers.’ 4 1 He was to pursue them 
with fire and sword until peace 
and quietness were restored. Sub- 
sequently he was ordered to pursue 
the rebellious clan McGregor and 
likewise reduce it to obedience. 
His son, Lord Lome (afterwards 
eighth Earl), was, in 1 636, the appre- 
liender of Patrick McGregor — or 
Gillie Roy, the Red Lad, as he 
was popularly called — and received 
the special thanks of the Privy 
Council. 

Here we must close this notice 
of the fourth report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. 


89 It is interesting to note that Archibald, fifth earl, married Lady Joan Stuart, sister 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and daughter of Janies V. Playfair {Family Antiquity , vol. 
hi.) says that if he had had issue one would liavo succeeded to the English throne on 
the abdication of James II. 

40 Wasp’s nest. 4X Vagabonds. 
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THE DANGERS OP THE SEA. 
By the Captain of an Ocean Steamer. 


TJROBABLY no more appalling 
JL tragedy of its kind than the 
burning of the emigrant ship Cos. 
patrick ever occurred on the ocean. 
The captain throwing his wife over- 
board to drown rather than bum, 
and then leaping after her; the 
surgeon throwing his little son, and 
himself following, are incidents 
which will not quickly pass from 
memory. Amidst a long recent 
calendar bearing witness to the 
dangers of travel, it stands the 
foremost in magnitude. Yet there 
is no fear of the tide of emigration 
being checked so long as the induce- 
ments held forth make it worth a 
man’s while to change his locality. 

It is all the more the duty of offi- 
cials to lessen these dangers by 
every possible arrangement which 
practical science can suggest. 
Too many theories, along with 
gross disregard to their applica- 
tion, seriously increase the perils 
of the sea, while lulling people 
into a sense of false security. Of 
what service are boats in an emer- 
gency if they be turned bottom up 
inboard on ships, or placed athwart- 
ships, frequently in situations where 
the greatest skill is required, even 
under ordinary circumstances, to 
hoist them in and out? Given a 
heavy sea, the horrors of a fire, and 
last, as is too common, an undisci' 
plined, disobedient, and unseaman 
Hke crew to work with, and the re- 
sults are easily calculated. What is 
required is not more boats, but more 
precautions and arrangements, to 
make their, at best, doubtful aid 
unnecessary. I will ask anyone 
who Bas the slightest knowledge of 
that wild piece of water between 
Queenstown and New York, if the 
expensive system of boats, which 
crowd our magnificent ocean steam- 


ers, materially lessens the chances 
of danger P The sea of that stormy 
region requires them to be securely 
swung inboard, and secured with 
six or eight chains each ; yet with 
these precautions a bad winter 
never passes without a serious loss 
or injury to these cumbrous fittings. 
When a distressed vessel has to be 
boarded to take off or relieve the 
crew, the greatest care is necessary 
to get the boat safely clear of the 
ship ; and in hoisting up damage 
generally occurs to such an extent 
as to cause abandonment. Several 
instances have occurred during the 
present winter. 

With such facts before us it is 
evident that other life-saving ap- 
pliances are worthy of mature 
consideration by the Board of 
Trade; and in appointing a com- 
mittee they will act wisely in 
giving the merchant nautical cle- 
ment every opportunity to bring 
their experience to bear, in lieu of 
depending so much on the testi- 
mony of naval officers who, as a 
body, really know nothing of the 
difficulties shipmasters have to con- 
tend with under such tiying cir- 
cumstances as a fire, or the aban- 
donment of a ship at sea. From 
my own knowledge of the subject, 

I unhesitatingly say the late Rioyal 
Commission on ships and seamen 
have, in the evidence of an old 
Liverpool shipmaster (Mr. Ballan- 
tine), all that is required to point 
out the alarming condition of the 
personnel of the mercantile marine 
of this country, and the entire 
absence of power on the part of the 
masters. The loss of the Gospatriclc 
points out a singular anomaly in 
maritime law, viz. the emigrants 
are entirely under the authority of 
the surgeon, not the commander. 
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The writer of this article is per- 
sonally cognisant that many of the 
young surgeons who hold this re- 
sponsible appointment are only a 
year or so from college, and is not 
aware of any existing law to debar 
them from obtaining it immediately 
they receive their diploma. Such 
a system places all authority and 
discipline in the hands of an inexpe- 
rienced youth who has no idea of 
the responsibility of his situation, 
or the knowledge and tact it requires 
to rule a large body of men by moral 
force alone. Maritime law provides 
no other. To the commander should 
all power be given to make what 
regulations he thinks best for the 
safety of the large number of lives 
committed to his care, and on the 
arrival of a vessel in a British 
colony, at least, any infraction of 
them by the emigrants or abuse of 
them by him personally should bo 
rigidly enquired into. A few ex- 
amples would quickly work a salu- 
tary effect on the delinquents, and 
should be posted up on the lower 
deck of all emigrant ships as a 
warning to offenders, just as we 
soe them in railway stations. 

As a general rule, the emigrant 
is provided with a straw mattress. 
The Board of Trade should compel 
the vendors of these articles to soak 
the Btraw in a solution which would 
prevent its kindling into a blaze. 
He also stocks himself with a 
large quantity of cheap lucifer 
matches of the most inferior quality. 
There is a law against the carrying 
of the latter dangerous article by 
passengers, but anyone who has 
made a voyage in an emigrant ship 
will remember the constant crackle 
and flash of the match as the 
smoker lights his pipe, at a com- 
panion way, or other sheltered spot. 
A few months back, a startling 
instance of the danger of Are from 
this cause alone came under my 
observation in an emigrant ship. 
The luggage was being hurriedly 


struck into the hold, and a port* 
manteau on being unslung emitted 
smoke from the interstices of the 
cover. It Was hoisted on deck, 
opened, and among its contents were 
two boxes of wax vestas, each con- 
taining several hundred matches, 
which had caught Are by the shock 
of the portmanteau striking the 
lower deck. These had set Are to the 
linen, and it is highly probable that 
had the smoke not been noticed the 
ship would have been on Are in a 
few hours. Such gross infractions 
of the law require prompt punish- 
ment, but what power has the ship- 
master to meet such cases F It 
is not uncommon in bad weather 
to catch some reckless or thought- 
less individual smoking in his 
berth with his head wrapped in 
a blanket to avoid the observation 
of the steward on watch, if the 
supervision on board be sufficiently 
vigorous to enforce such a judicious 
precaution. 

It is to be regretted that in all 
classes of merchant ships smoking 
below is an acknowledged custom. 
Jack lies on his dirty bed of straw 
with pipe in mouth, reading some 
old scrap of a newspaper, or the 
pages of a novel, and not unfre- 
quently falls asleep with the burn- 
ing embers beside him. The 
mystery is not why the Cospatrick 
was burned, but why such accidents 
are not constantly occurring from 
this and other causes. To mention 
one which happened not long since 
in a magniflcent steamship. During 
a gale of wind a steward was un- 
packing a cask of wine, when a 
sudden send of the vessel unhooked 
the glass lantern from the beam 
overhead ; it broke in the frill, set 
Are to the straw, and in a few 
minutes the smoke rolled in volumes 
from the hatchway. Fortunately, 
the Are hose was always ready near 
the spot, and in a short time the 
flames were got under. Immediately 
adjoining the store room, and sepa- 
D D 2 
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rated by only a thin partition of 
wood, several hundred bales of 
cotton were stowed, and had the 
fire reached them the ship would 
have been in a blaze forward, and 
perhaps totally destroyed with all 
on board. Then conjecture would 
have been actively at work con- 
cerning her fate, just as it is at 
this day about the President , the 
Pacific , the City of Boston , whoso 
mysterious disappearances remain 
amongst the secrets of the great 
deep. 

The Board of Trade might do 
much by judicious management to 
alleviate or lessen the chances of 
fire and shipwreck, but it is a matter 
of doubt whether their present sys- 
tem is not productive of more annoy- 
ance to the shipowner than benefit 
or safety to the passengers and crew, 
except in regard to victuals, where 
it is rigorously carried out in the 
majority of inspections by emigra- 
tion offices. In this particular 
branch the matter is simple enough ; 
anyone can tell good meat from bad, 
old biscuit from new, and the pas- 
sengers would soon find out if they 
were badly treated, and complain of 
it. It is right, no doubt, to look 
after such things, even though 
their inferiority would seldom en- 
danger bnman life. More essen- 
tial, however, than quality of food, 
and less easy to examine into, are 
the arrangements for the instanta- 
neous extinguishing of a fire, the 
ordinary handiness of the boats* 
positions for lowering or hoisting 
out, and the position, construction, 
and adjustment of the standard 
compass. It will be best to take 
these subjects in their regular order 
of precedence. 

Of all the perils of the sea, fire is 
ddcidedly the most to bo feared. 
Men fight cheerfully to the last 
against wind and sea, but there is 
something in the cry of fire on ship- 
board which damps the energy of 
the bravest, because, in many in- 


stances, its origin or position arc 
unknown. In the coal-laden ship 
it may have been silently increasing 
for days before the flames burst 
forth from the charred deck. As 
coals increase in price the danger 
from spontaneous combustion ap- 
pears to increase in an equal ratio. 
The reason is evident. When they 
could be had for a few shillings per 
ton there was no object in weighing 
the scales down with iron pyrites, 
which, when damped, either with sea 
or fresh water, and excluded from the 
atmosphere in the hold of a ship, are 
at all times liable to ignite, especi- 
ally in the tropics. It has, however, 
been known to do this on the 
steamers plying between Liverpool 
and New York in mid- winter, after 
being a few days in the bunkers. 
With this fact before them, insurers 
are to bo blamed for allowing ship- 
pers to insure above the market 
value. 

On the cotton ship the stevedores 
men arc proverbial for their reckless- 
ness in smoking amongst the hales. 
It is the general belief that the 
majority of accidents occur from 
this cause, not only in port, but at 
sea, as it is a well established fact 
that cotton will smoulder for days, 
if excluded from the air, before it 
bursts into a flame. Another source 
of danger is the presence of tar, oil, 
and cotton waste in the store-rooms. 
In emigrant ships these inflammable 
articles should be stowed in a deck- 
house, as the records at Lloyd’s 
distinctly prove that a large number 
of ships have been destroyed from 
this cause. It is the old stoiy of a 
naked light, a sudden plunge of the 
ship, and the mischief is irretriev- 
ably done. In all ships, if possible, 
but especially in the emigrant, 
spirits, wines, and beer should be 
stowed aft, in order that they may 
not be broached by the crew, many 
of whom openly declare that steal- 
ing ‘ grog * is no sin. It would be 
well, by-the-bye, for the shipowner 
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and the merchant if these formed 
the only objects of the seamen’s 
larcenous attention ; a glance at 
their books will prove that the an- 
nual amount of reclamations is 
enormous from this cause alone. 

Where a large number of lives 
are at stake, more than ordinary 
precautions should be used, and all 
respectable shipowners will cheer- 
fully meet the views of the Board 
of Trade, if they be founded on a 
proper basis. 

It may not be amiss to suggest a 
few additions to the present arrange- 
ments of emigrant ships. Under 
the deck, in each compartment, a 
pipe of a certain bore should 
run fore and aft. At intervals, 
couplings with a short hose screwed 
on should bo placed so that in the 
event of a fire two streams of water 
could be brought to bear on any 
place where it might break out in 
the emigrants’ quarters. Again, a 
small taut or scuttle butt, with a 
baler hanging over it, should be 
placed in each store-room and the 
forecastle. A fire is easily put out at 
first, but every fitting of a ship 
being more or less inflammable it 
soon gathers bead. 

Experience confirms what nau- 
tical men have so often asserted, 
that boats are a sorry resource in 
the hour of danger, and often lull 
people into a state of false se- 
curity, owing to the undue value 
which is attached to tlieir presence. 
In all sailing emigrant vessels at 
least one- half of the boats arc stowed 
bottom up on skids, and in positions 
which require great care and skill 
to get them out free of damage 
(witness the case of the Cospat rick t 
where these were destroyed before 
an attempt could be made to extri- 
cate them). As a general rule, the 
oars, sails, and other essential fit- 
tings are stowed below, often in 
some unknown place. In the case 
of the Cospatnck a woman’s petti- 
coat formed the sail of one boat. 


Such a state of things ought not, 
for one moment, to be tolerated, A 
penalty should be attached if any of 
the fittings of a boat were removed 
from her after the Government 
officers had inspected her. In a mer- 
chant ship there is so much to do, 
and so few to do it, that nothing 
should bo left to chance. It may 
well be doubted whether boats afford 
the most efficient means for saving 
life when a large number of people, 
without discipline, suddenly meet 
with a great disaster which compels 
them to abandon the ship. In every 
instance we hear of the violent rush 
to the boats, of the strong trampling 
down the weak, of overcrowding, 
and finally upsetting. Some two 
years since the writer saw a man 
leap overboard from an emigrant 
ship which probably had twelve or 
thirteen hundred souls on board. 
The boats had been swung inboard 
for bad weather, and the crew im- 
mediately commenced to swing one 
out. Under ordinary circumstances 
this would have been done in a few 
minutes, but the yelling of the emi- 
grants and their unskilful eagerness 
to aid the crew rendered ail exer- 
tion useless for some time ; not a 
command could be heard, and it 
was not until some of them had 
been violently thrust aside that 
order could be restored, and the 
boat lowered. Had that ship been 
in danger, a legion of boats would 
not have aided her. In addition 
to these perils is the serious one of 
previous damage by heavy weather. 
It is a well-known fact, as I have 
before stated, that on the Atlantic 
a winter never passes without acci- 
dents to the boats of steam-ships. 
The present winter has been pro- 
lific of them. 

On the other hand, pontoon 
rafts are easily secured and disen- 
gaged, will support a much greater 
number of people than boats of cor- 
responding dimensions, can gene- 
rally be launched without damage, 
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and are not easily upset under any 
circumstances. Anyone who is 
conversant with the dangers at- 
tendant on the abandoning of a 
ship at sea, will allow that the 
chances of safety are in any case 
small indeed, if immediate succour 
be not at hand ; cold, hunger, thirst, 
and the gale, all conspire to reduce 
them to a minimum. But in the 
event of a collision — such as the 
Ville du Havre , for oxample — rafts 
would have saved numerous lives, 
whereas boats were from many 
causes useless. Other cases might 
be quoted, but none which is more 
vividly impressed on the mind of 
the public than the accident to 
this unfortunate ship. 

Shipowners would gladly substi- 
tute a certain number of rafts in 
lieu of boats, as this would be more 
serviceable and economical than the 
present expensive system. By a few 


simple fittings a certain quantity 
of bread and water could always be 
in place, as it is in the quarter boats 
of all men-of-war. It is idle to expect 
more ; the leaving of a ship at sea is 
not a pic-nic, but the result of grim 
necessity where one holds his life in 
his hand, often on conditions which 
some would think unendurable. In 
the recent case of the coal-ship 
Euxine the poor Italian sailor, after 
drawing the fatal lot, meekly and 
without a murmur bared his breast 
to the knives of his starving asso- 
ciates, who eagerly drank his blood 
and ate his quivering flesh. Must 
of us read such things with a shud- 
der, and presently forget them ; 
and what the old song says is still 
true — 

Yc gentlemen of England, 

That live at home at ease, 

Ah ! little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas ! 
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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


0 questions, within the entire 
range of literature, are more im- 
portant than those of the date, the 
authorship, and the authority, of the 
book which, in its earliest extant 
copy, is headed by the simple title 
After John ! But, although the 
enquiry is triple, the main issue is 
that of the authorship. Investiga- 
tion as to date is chiefly directed to 
the evidence to be derived from 
date as to author. Authority, again, 
depends altogether on authorship. 
If it can be proved that the Apostle 
John, one of the sons of Zebedee, 
wrote the gospel which now bears 
his name, the date at which he 
wrote it is a subordinate detail ; 
and the only important question re- 
maining is that as to the weight of 
the apostolic authority. If it can 
be proved that tho Apostle John did 
not write the book in question, its 
date is immaterial, and authority 
it has none. 

The question is more ancient than 
.any distinct proof that we possess 
of tho existence of the book in its 
present form. Late in the second 
century occur independent refer- 
ences to four gospels, and expres- 
sions closely similar to some parts 
of the language of the fourth. A 
Syriac version is ascribed to the 
same age. But the Sinaitic codex 
is, as yet, 1 our most ancient po- 
sitive evidence, being possibly of 
the age of Constantine. At the 
beginning of the third century the 
sect of the Alogi rejected the autho- 
rity of the writings ascribed to the 
Apostle John ; and the name of this 
school affords a sufficient indication 
of the cause of this rejection. 

The dispute has been embittered 
by the fact, that the contest has 
originated in the hearts rather than 
in the heads of the disputants. The 
true method of patient historic re- 


search has, therefore, been too 
tardy for their ardour. By one 
party, the Fourth GoBpel is regarded 
as the very Magna, Gharta of the 
Christian faith. It excites, in their 
minds, deeper feelings of love, awe, 
and tenderness than any other writ- 
ten language. From early infancy 
the ear has been trained to listen to 
the voice of a Divine teacher in its 
mystic phrases. So much of ortho- 
dox doctrine depends exclusively 
upon this gospel, that a belief in 
its authentic and venerable character 
has become an essential element of 
the entire system known as ortho- 
doxy. 

On the other hand, very grave 
doubts are entertained, by men 
whose studies are rather critical 
than doctrinal, as to the possibility 
that the book in question could 
have been written by a personal 
disciple of JeRus, or, indeed, by any 
inhabitant of Palestine. The cru- 
cial importance of the question is 
due to the minute detail with which 
this Evangelist professes to narrate 
the very words of Jesus. None but 
a constant attendant on His person 
could be a trustworthy witness to 
such an extent. And if, in the 
study of this gospel, it should be- 
come apparent that a course not 
uncommon amongst ancient histo- 
rians has been followed, and that 
the opinions and reflections of the 
writer have been conveyed by him 
under the guise of speeches from 
tho Subject of his narrative, the 
work would be not only untrust- 
worthy, but something more. 

It does not, however, follow that, 
even in such a case, the stigma of for- 
gery should be applied to the writer. 
For a considerable period in the his- 
tory of literature, the assumption 
of an imaginary personality was a 
license commonly accorded to the 



1 See introduction to the Tauchnitz edition of the New Testament, p. xi. 
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historian. No one calls Livy a 
fbrger, although no one supposes 
that Hannibal made the speeches 
which Livy put into his mouth. In 
our more exact age, such a method 
of conveying what the writer 
believes to be true is inadmis- 
sible. But to argue from the 
piety or beauty of any of the lan- 
guage of the Fourth Gospel, that the 
writer of such sentiments could not 
have been other than an exact 
chronicler, is to betray great unac- 
quaintance with literature. Of the 
definite purpose with which the 
book was written we are told by the 
writer. As to the manner in which 
that purpose was carried out, it re- 
mains to be seen whether his ideas 
were accordant with our own. 

It ought to be distinctly borne in 
Blind, from the commencement of 
the enquixy, that the Fourth Gospel 
nowhere contains a statement that 
it was written by a personal fol- 
lower of Jesus. It includes no 
direct avowal of authorship, such 
as is to be found in the Apo- 
calypse, and in the Epistles of Paul, 
James, and Peter. It contains 
no implied avowal of authorship, 
such as is the case with the Third 
Gospel, and the Acts of the Apostles. 
The writer makes use of the third 
person, in a manner not called for 
by the natural flow of the narrative, 
as an anticipatory protest against 
disbelief of his account ; and adds 
on argument which, before any 
existing tribunal, would tell against 
his veracity. ‘ He that saw it bare 
record, and his record is true, and 
he knoweth that he saith true, that 
ye might believe.’ 2 For that same 
end, ‘that ye might believe,’ he 
again tells us, it is the case that 
his book contains only a selection 
from the many acts of Jesus. This 
is a virtual disclaimer of the cha- 
racter of a simple historian. Lastly, 


at the close of the book is found 
what, if it be not an admission of a 
plural authorship, is a species of fes- 
tamur from unnamed and unknown 
witnesses ; 3 who designate the Apos- 
tle John as their authority, not by 
name, but by reference to a late 
ecclesiastical tradition. ‘ This is the 
disciple which testifies these things, 
and wrote these things, and we 
know that his testimony is true.* 
Whatever value may attach to such 
a sentence, it cannot be said that it 
is a declaration made by the author 
of the book which it concludes that 
it is the work of the Apostle John. 

While thus indistinctly indicating, 
but not plainly claiming, an Apos- 
tolic authorship ; and accepting the 
character, not of a history, but of a 
doctrinal treatise; the book com- 
mences with a commentary on the 
first words of the Pentateuch, 
couched in the language of the 
Cabbalistic writers. It was the doc- 
trine of the Cabbala (as may be 
seen in tho book Jetsira), 4 that the 
manifestation of the Almighty took 
place in the three phases of Con- 
ception, Word, and Writing. Such,, 
the Cabbalists held, was the 
outcome of the words ‘ Let us 
make.’ The ‘Conception’ corre- 
sponds, to some extent, to the Pla- 
tonic Idea. The Word is sometimes 
spoken of as the Metatron, or Angel 
of Creation. The, Writing is the 
visible, material creation. We must 
not here plunge into the mystic ob- 
scurity of the Cabbala. But nothing 
that occurs in any book of the New 
Testament would lead us to under- 
stand how language, so opposed to 
the simple narratives of the Synoptic 
Evangelists, could flow from the pen 
of one who, like other apostles, was 
recognised by the priests as an 
‘ unlearned and ignorant ’ man. 

That the Fourth Gospel presents 
a view of the person, life, and 


* John xix. 35, xx. 31. 

* John xxi. 24. 

1 ProUgomknes de la version du Talmud Par I Abbe L. Cliiarini, p. 92. 
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teaching of Jesus, which is in 
startling contrast to that taken by 
the Synoptic Evangelists, it is need- 
less to Bay. The only question that 
remains is, how far these different 
accounts are, or are not, reconcile- 
able. It is quite possible that 
delineations of different parts of a 
lifetime, or different aspects of a 
character, may coincide in one har- 
monious whole. But it is one thing 
to admit a possibilit} r , and another 
to accept a fact. To give real 
weight to the opinion that an 
account, differing so widely from 
that in which three Evangelists in 
the main agree, emanated from a 
member of the same little band of 
disciples, we must either find evi- 
dence that the writers intended their 
several accounts to be compared and 
taken together ; or some satisfactory 
reason why one part of the story 
should have been told by one, and 
another by the other, narrators. 

There is no indication in either of 
the Four Gospels that the writer 
was aware of the existence of any 
other record of authority equal to his 
own. The writer of the Third Gos- 
pel implicitly undervalues the many 
attempts mttde before hia time, by 
referring to his own perfect know- 
ledge, 5 derived from personal wit- 
nesses. In the Fourth Gospel occurs 
a silence which is yet more signifi- 
cant. In making the statement that 
many things were done by Jesus 
which were not recorded in that 
book, 6 a writer could scarcely have 
omitted to say where they were re- 
corded, if he had been aware of tho 
existence of other narratives of au- 
thority equal to his own. Thus, as 
far as the language of either of the 
Evangelists goes, it is opposed to 
the idea of concurrent narratives. 

If we seek for any reason, afforded 
by the course of either narrative, 
for the special division of subject 
existing between the two accounts, 
we find ourselves altogether at a 
loss. In the passage which refers 


to the testimony to be borne by 
the apostles, tbe eleven are alike 
addressed. In the Synoptic Gospels, 
Peter is spoken of as the first of 
the apostles; but it is not clear 
that anything more is intended than 
a reference to the historic fact in . 
point of time. On three cardinal 
occasions — namely, at the raising of 
the daughter of the Ruler of the 
Synagogue, afc the Transfigura- 
tion, and at the Agony in the 
Garden — Peter, James, and John 
are alone mentioned as present. 
That in a narrative written by the 
latter these important events should 
have been described we might fully 
anticipate. To neither of them is 
any reference made in the Fourth 
Gospel. On the other hand, in the 
account given by the fourth Evan- 
gelist of the conversation with the 
woman of Sychar, it is stated that 
the apostles were absent; 7 nor is 
their presence indicated at the con- 
versation with Nicodemus, or afc 
that with the blind man when 
healed. These conversations are 
referred to by the Fourth Gospel 
alone. Thus the selection of topics 
is a matter iu no way favourable to 
the argument for the apostolic origin 
of that book. 

If we look w r itli proper attention 
at tlic leading features of the cha- 
racter of Jesus, as drawn by the 
Synoptic, and by the single, writers, 
w'e shall find it hard to believe that 
the same historic Personage can be 
contemplated by the two accounts. 
Of the hope and expectation of 
Israel; of tho portents preceding 
and accompanying the Advent; of 
the Nativity and Circumcision ; of 
the youthful promise; of the Bap- 
tism, Fasting, and Temptation ; of 
the Agony and bloody Sweat ; of the 
darkness, aud rending of the veil of 
the Temple ; of the glorious Trans- 
figuration, and Ascension ; and of the 
coming of the Holy Ghost; the 
Fourth Gospel has not one syllable. 
Of twenty-eight distinct miracles 


Luke, i. 3. 


• John, xx. 30. 


1 John iv. 8. 
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described by the Evangelists, two 
only are mentioned by the fourth ; 
and their occurrence is coupled with 
a statement which it is hard, if not 
impossible, to reconcile with the 
course of the Synoptic narrative, to 
the effect that Jesus withdrew to 
the mountain from the multitude 
that sought to make Him a King. 8 
Even more striking is the contrast 
in the accounts of the teaching of 
Jesus. The First Gospel declares 
that Jesus did not speak to the 
people without a parable. 9 Thirty 
of these beautiful lessons (including 
their repetitions) are narrated by 
the Evangelists. Hot a single para- 
ble, in the true meaning of the word, 
is to be found in the Fourth Gospel. 
In the first three, the Teacher retires 
behind the authority of the Law, or 
the self-asserting wisdom of the 
moral of His wonderful fables. In 
the Fourth Gospel He speaks only 
of Himself ; practical instruction is 
absent or obscure ; and the use of 
mystical metaphor replaces the lucid 
simplicity of the great Prophet, 
whom the common people heard 
gladly. 

In omitting the most important 
incidents of the history narrated by 
the accordant Evangelists, and in 
making the laboured course of argu- 
ment depend on occurrences not 
referred to by them — such as the 
marriago at Cana, the healing of 
the blind-born by making clay, the 
raising of Lazarus, and the washing 
of the disciples' feet — the Fourth 
Gospel does not afford the means of 
constant collation with the Synoptic 
narrative. There are, however, a 
certain number of incidents, or of 
periods, which can be identified as 
spoken of by the contrasted ac- 
counts; and there is, moreover, a 
further number of incidents as to 
which it is uncertain whether they 
are, or are not, so to be identified. 
An honest comparison of these ac- 
counts is essential to the formation 


* Matt. xiii. 34. 
11 Luke rii. 37. 


of a sound judgment as to their 
harmony or discrepancy. 

Take first the chief cases of 
doubtful identity. These are the 
cleansing of the Temple, and the 
anointing of Jesus with a precious 
unguent. In the Synoptic narra- 
tive, the fame, the wonder, and 
the authority of Jesus appear ra- 
pidly and naturally to augment 
with each new display of His mira- 
culous powers. Tho march of the 
narrative increases in its grandeur 
and awe from the commencement 
to the close. In His last visit to 
Jerusalem, when already hailed by 
the populace as the Heir of their 
native kings, the exertion of His au- 
thority to correct abuses that might 
have crept into the discharge of the 
wise provisions of the Law, for pro- 
viding victims for the sacrifices of 
the worshippers, and legal money for 
the payment of the annual Temple 
tax, is in no way out of place. That 
an unknown provincial Teacher could 
have attempted such a service, 
without interruption, is highly im- 
probable. The Synoptic writers 
place this incident at the close ; the 
fourth writer at the commencement ; 
of the public life of Jesus. The 
apologists for the Fourth Gospel 
assume a repetition of the act, 
for which there is no authority in 
either text ; nor does the expedient 
obviate the difficulty as to its early 
occurrence. 

The anointing of Jesus, shortly 
before the Passion, occurred, ac- 
cording to tho first Evangelist, on 
the day before the Passover, at the 
house of Simon the Leper, in 
Bethany. 10 The host is called Simon 
the Pharisee in the Third Gospel, 
and the woman is described there 
as one who was a sinner in the 
city. 11 In the Fourth Gospel the 
incident is dated six days before 
the Passover ; the name of the host 
is not given, but the woman is said 
to have been Mary, 11 the sister of 


10 Matt. xxvi. 6. ; Mark xiv. I, 3. 
“ John xi. 2. 


• John vi. 15. 
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Lazarus, who is described in the 
preceding chapter as one of the 
intimate and beloved friends of 
Jesus. It is incredible that two 
writers, alike revering the memory 
of their Master, could consciously 
have allowed these two statements 
to be read side by side. The ex- 
pedient of a double occurrence is 
again suggested. But in this case, 
the fourth Evangelist neglected the 
direction of his Master that the 
good deed of the Magdalene should 
be commemorated wherever the 
gospel was preached. 

When we pass to those few points 
as to which the identification is 
unquestionable, it is only to find 
the accounts to be in open and 
positive contradiction of one an- 
other. Thus the date and occasion 
of the commencement of the public 
life of Jesus is a leading feature of 
His history. According to the ac- 
cordant Evangelists, Jesus was 
baptised by John, and immediately 
afterwards was rapt into the desert, 
where he underwent the mysterious 
temptation of forty days. Thence 
He went into Galilee ; but did not 
begin to preaeh until He had heard 
of the imprisonment of John , 13 His 
first public act being the calling of 
Peter and Andrew, while they were 
fishing in the Lake of Galilee, to 
follow and accompany Him. 

In the contrasted account, the 
baptism is not mentioned ; but the 
visit of Jesus to John is identified 
by the reference to the descent of 
the Spirit. Two days later, Andrew, 
on hearing the testimony of the 
Baptist, brings his brother Peter to 
follow Jesus in Bethabara. Three 
days later, Jesus is represented as 
making a beginning of miracles in 
Galilee. The Passover follows, when 
He goes to Jerusalem, drives the 
dealers from the Temple, is visited 
by night by Nicodemus, and then 
goes into the land of Judea, tarries 
with His disciples, and baptises. It 


is expressly added that John was 
not yet cast into prison . 14 

No contrast can be more direct 
than that between these two ac- 
counts, the latter of which, by its 
reference to day after day, precludes 
the possibility of the forty days’ 
sojourn in the desert, and repre- 
sents Jesus, not as the successor, 
but as the rival, of the Baptist in 
his public functions. 

The account of the close of the 
public life of Jesus, given by the 
fourth Evangelist, is as irreconcil- 
able with that in which the other 
three narratives agree, as is that of 
the commencement of that life. 
The dates given are totally dis- 
crepant, and so are many of the 
special incidents narrated. Thus 
the supper at Bethany, before re- 
ferred to, is described in the first 
and second Gospels as within two 
days of the Passover ; in the fourth, 
as six days before,* the Passover. 
The supper at which the sop was 
given to Judas is stated by the 
Synoptics to have been the Pass- 
over. In the contrary account it 
is called ‘before the Feast of the 
Passover,’ and it is proved that 
such was the meaning of the writer, 
by the statement that the eleven 
thought Judas had gone out to buy 
what was needed for that feast. 
To purchase anything, or even to 
carry forth money in a purse, on 
the night when the Passover was 
eaten, would have been not only a 
sin, but a crime punishable by the 
law. Again, the accusers of Christ 
are spoken of as intending to eat 
the Passover after the betrayal; 
and the day of the Crucifixion is 
called the preparation of the Pass- 
over. These facts explain the 
meaning of the expression ‘that 
Sabbath day was a high day * to be, 
that, in the year of the Crucifixion, 
Pasque fell on the Sabbath. Ac- 
cording to the Synoptics, it fell on 
the fifth day of the week, our pre- 


” Matt. iv. 17 ; Mark i. 14. 


11 John iii. 24. 
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Bent Thursday. This difference as 
to tbc course of the moon is equi- 
valent to a difference of three years 
in the date of the Crucifixion ; which 
Panvinius, following the Fourth 
Gospel, has assigned to the year 
a.d. 33j instead of to the year of 
the consulship of Longinus and 
Quartinus, a.d. 30, which is the 
date accordant with the Synoptic 
narrative, and with the failing of 
the day of the week commemorated 
by the Church as the Day of Pente- 
cost,. 

The result of a dispassionate 
comparison of this nature has the 
certitude of a sum in subtraction. 
It is no question of possible expla- 
nation, or of minor and unimpor- 
tant discrepancy. Whenever posi- 
tive comparison is possible, as to 
date, order, doctrine, the two 
accounts are absolutely irreconcil- 
able. It is no more possible that 
both should be historic, tliau to 
take away two from four, and yet 
leave four remaining. The next 
step in the enquiry leads ns to ask 
which, or whether both, of the two 
accounts are contradicted by other 
sources of information. 

A tacit and instinctive sense of 
the impending result of more accu- 
rate study may be detected in the 
language of some of the most 
recent writers on the subject of 
the harmony of the Evangelists. 
Ebrard may be cited as an example. 
It is betrayed by a disposition to 
speak somewhat lightly of the au- 
thority of the Synoptic Gospels, 011 
the points where, as in the instance 
of the year, day, and hour of tbc 
Crucifixion, they aro contradicted 
by the fourth Evangelist. But it 
is certain that the question of com- 
parative credibility can only be 
truthfully investigated, by means of 
a careful and accurate comparison, 
of the documents in question, with 
that ancient literature of similar 
or nearly identical date, which 
hears on the subject-matter of the 
gospels. 

Research for this purpose must 


be directed to documents less 
familiar to the general reader, and 
somewhat less accessible even to the 
student, than is the Greek Testa- 
ment. But, in compensation for 
the difficulty, the information which 
is afforded by those treatises of the 
Mislina, which throw light on the 
laws, manners, and opinions which 
prevailed in Jerusalem during tlio 
last century of tho existence of the 
Jewish polity, is so minute, precise, 
and exhaustive; the date of each 
new 1 fence ’ to the written Law is so 
securely fixed by the name of tlie 
Doctor who proposed, and of those 
who opposed or who sanctioned it, 
that the ground is firm beneath 
the tread. A comparison of tlie 
Mislma and the gospels has a 
further result beyond that derived 
from the comparison of tbc gospels 
themselves. It shows that while 
the first three gospels aro in full 
ami unbroken concord with the 
testimony of Hebrew literature, tho 
reverse is tlie case with reference to 
the Fourth Gospel. 

The First Gospel, from its com- 
mencement to its close, is instinct 
with Jewish life, doctrine, and 
feeling. The more fully wo be- 
come acquainted with tbc literature 
of the time, and with tho contem- 
porary state of tlie synliedral legis- 
lation, the more simple, luminous, 
and pointed become those passages 
in the narrative * of tlie Evangelist 
which have long been confessedly 
obscure. References, slight indeed, 
but numerous and unmistakable, 
to the laws, tlio habits, and the 
opinions of tho contemporaries of 
the Evangelist, sparkle in every 
page. That the writer of tho First 
Gospel was a Jew, educated in 
Jewish learning to a point far above 
the common people, orthodox in 
Judaism, neither a Pharisee nor a 
Sadducee, but very probably a 
Karaite, and deeply imbued with 
the Jewish belief in oneiromancy, 
or the authoritative teaching of 
dreams, no student of Jewish litera- 
ture can doubt. The Second Gospel, 
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closely as it resembles the first, with 
the exclusion of the references to 
prophecy, and the full details of 
the teaching of Jesus, bears signs 
of the consultation of independent, 
or at least common, sources of in- 
formation. While very probably 
written for the Gentile world, it 
contains little that is out of har- 
mony with devout Judaism. Tho 
third Evangelist possesses the re- 
markable characteristic of speaking 
of Jewish laws and habits in the 
most narrow Jewish language, while 
he displays an educated and phi- 
losophical tolerance with regard to 
tbe Samaritaus and the heathen 
world. 

The author of the Third Gospel 
is indicated in the Acts of the 
Apostles. By that Evangelist alone 
is the first person employed ; in the 
singular, in the two short introduc- 
tions ; in the plural, towards the 
close of the narrative. At Lystra, 
the writer informs us, Paul met the 
son of Eunice, a Jewess, by a Greek 
father, whom he adopted as his 
companion. At Troas, a few verses 
later, the first person is used by the 
narrator, when Paul, Silas, and Timo- 
tlieus are the only names suggested 
by the narrative to whom it can 
refer. But at Philippi, directly 
afterwards, when Paul and Silas 
only are mentioned as cast into 
prison, the third person is resumed. 
It is maintained during the account 
of Paul’s solitary travels, until he 
sails for Philippi with five com- 
panions, including Timotheus, but 
not including Silas ; when the 
Asiatics, Tychicus and Trophimus, 
coming beforehand, no doubt from 
Asia Minor, awaited the apostle 
and his little party at Troas. 
Thence to the close of the book the 
continued presence of the writer 
with Paul is indicated by the con- 
stant use of the first person. It 
would be difficult to acquit the 
author of the narrative of a great 


want of candour, if he were any 
other than Timotheus. 

This view of tho authorship of 
the history, regarded by the light 
of that classification of Jewish 
opinions which we described in a 
former number , 15 gives an admirable 
explanation of that mingling of 
the narrowest Jewish creed with 
great breadth of tolerance for the 
Samaritans and the heathen, to 
which we have referred as the 
peculiarity of the Third Gospel and 
the Acts. The writer commonly 
called St. Luke alone gives the para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan, which 
affords a marked contrast to the in- 
junction given in the conventional 
Matthew — ‘Into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not .’ 16 The 
elegance of the language, and the 
comparative purity of the Greek, 
employed by this Evangelist, are 
again peculiar to himself. But the 
purely Jewish ideas of the writer 
are such as a man of his catholic 
knowledge would have been more 
likely to acquire from the teaching 
of a mother than from any other 
source. Thus, while the first Evan- 
gelist tells us of the appearance of 
angels in dreams, in the pages of 
the third wc meet visible angels. 
Dives, in the Third Gospel, is 
borne at once to Sheol, and sees 
the happy Lazarus enjoying the 
compensation for his misery in 
this life, from across the great 
gulf. The reward of the followers 
of Messiah is to be in this present 
time. For a writer who had learned 
Greek philosophy from his father, 
and Jewish tradition from his 
mother, such a mixture of the 
broad and the narrow might be ex- 
pected. On no other hypothesis 
has it been explained. With this 
important qualification, the Third 
Gospel coincides with the First in 
being in full harmony with the 
Jewish literature of the second 
century. 


,a Fraser' 8 Magazine , No. Ixi. New Scries. 
11 Matt, x 5. 
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When we turn to the Fourth 
Gospel, we find the case altogether 
reversed. The very first verse of 
the narrative speaks the language 
of a stranger to Judea : ‘ The Jews 
sent Priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem.’ No Jew could have written 
such a sentence. A Jew would have 
designated the authority which in- 
stituted the enquiries, and the ap- 
propriate agents of its prosecution. 
To a foreigner, regarding the 
occurrences of which he spoke from 
a distant locality, and, possibly, at 
a long posterior time, the expres- 
sion was unconsciously natural. 
Throughout the entire hook the 
keynote here struck is kept up. 
4 The Jews * are always spoken of 
from without ; not from within, as 
by the other Evangelists, and by 
Peter, James, and Paul. Instead 
of being spoken of as the Sons of 
God, the sacred nation, of whom 
Jesus claimed to be, by birthright, 
the anointed King, and to whom 
the writer was proud to belong ; they 
are everywhere described as a party 
hostile to the truth, and even as the 
children of the Devil. No per- 
sonal follower of Him who bade His 
hearers obey the Law and the San- 
hedrin could thus have written. 

Not only is hatred to the Jews a 
distinctive feature of that gospel 
which even omits the prayer of 
Jesus on the Cross for his mis- 
guided murderers, but positive un- 
acquaintance with Jewish law, habit, 
and thought is very frequently be- 
trayed, 

Thus, in the account of the mar- 
riage at Cana, we are told of the 
Architriclinos, or master of the 
feast ; a festal office proper to the 
Greeks, but unknown to the Jews. 
The entire course of a social meal, 
front the rinsing of the hands at the 
commencement; the ‘indication,’ or 
prescribed prayer, uttered by the 
most honorable rabbi present, the 

17 Vide Beracoth , section 6; the whole 
panying Ghemara. 

M John ii. 6. 


blessings proper to the various 
viands, down to the final service of 
the ewer, was ordered by a distinct 
legislation, the enactments of which 
we possess . 17 The Greek triclinium 
was never used in Judea, unless it 
were by some of those Herodian or 
Grecian schismatics of whom the 
Book of Maccabees and the Talmud 
speak with such abhorrence. In the 
account of the Last Supper, the same 
substitution of Greek for Jewish 
manners is to be found. It is true 
that what appears to a Western 
reader to bo the true meaning of the 
language of Moses, in appointing 
this festival, is now only accepted by 
the Samaritans, who to this day eat 
the Passover on their feet, even 
walking about during the meal. 
The Jewish Doctors taught that in 
the Holy Land Israel was to rest ; 
and that, therefore, the Passover, 
within Palestine, was to bo eaten 
seated. But it is impossible to 
admit that the heathen practice of 
reclining on the bosom of a friend 
could ever have been tolerated, at 
that solemn festival, by a people 
whose main dread was innovation. 
The remark that applies to the prin- 
ciple applies also to the details. It 
is not accordant with the Jewish 
laws to say that ‘ he that is washed 
needeth not save to wash his feet, 
but is clean every whit.* The feet, 
together with the hands, were to 
be washed in the services of the 
Temple ; the hands alone before and 
after meals ; and this practice, 
though common with the stricter 
Jews, was not rendered obligatory 
until after the time of Jesus. Again, 
the contents of the waterpots are 
described in Greek measures — not 
in Jewish. The presence of such 
vessels, of such size, would not have 
been ‘ after the manner of the pu- 
rifying of the Jews / 18 Even in the 
expression ‘ water pots of stone, ’ 
which is a description of vessel 

of the eight Mischnaioth, and the aocom- 
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unknown in Palestine, may be de- 
tected a confnsion of two similar 
Aramaic words, one of which means 
stone, and the other means a water 
vessel. 

The utter contrast between the 
ideas expressed by the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, and those which 
were universally entertained by the 
Jews of Palestine, is even yet more 
distinctly shown by those passages 
in which Jesus is represented as 
claiming a character, of which the 
Synoptic Gospels are far from 
giving the slightest indication. It 
is not in pages like these that it 
would be proper to express any per- 
sonal opinion as to the sanction for 
such a claim. The only question 
we attempt to answer is, what 
would have been possible, and what 
impossible, in Judea, in the first 
century. As to this, the language 
of the fourth Evangelist is such as 
to encounter a double impossibility. 

‘ The Jews,* he writes, 1 sought the 
moro to kill him because he said 
also that God was his Father, mak- 
ing himself equal with God.’ 19 It 
is intelligiblo why the writer of 
such a sentence omitted the Lord’s 
Prayer from his narrative. He must 
have been unacquainted with the 
beautiful and solemn prayers of 
the Jewish Liturgy ; with the writ- 
ten Law which said 4 Israel is my 
son, even my first born and for- 
getful of his own language, where 
he writes, a little later, thus : 4 The 
Jews said we have one Father, even 
God.’ 

This passage, however, must be 
read together with the last two 
verses of the 8th, and the 28th of 
the 20th, chapters. With these 
must be contrasted the accordant 
account given by the Synoptic 
writers of the condemnation of 
Jesus by the great Sanhedrin, for 
blasphemy. The cardinal fact of 
the rending of his robe by the High 
Priest is mentioned by the first and 

19 John v. 18. Tractatus de Syncdris , 
22 Mark xv. 62, 63. 


second Evangelists. The import of 
the whole is this : The great San- 
hedrin, consisting of 71 mem- 
bers, reserved to itself the right 
of jurisdiction in three special cases, 
of which the question of a false 
prophet was one. 20 It was on this 
charge that Jesus was brought 
before them. 21 Their proceedings 
were prescribed by an exact and 
most merciful code; and the evi- 
dence adduced was not adequate to 
ensure condemnation. But the High 
Priest, misunderstanding, as we 
have previously mentioned, the Ara- 
maic word of assent used by Jesus, 
for the utterance of the Divine 
name, 22 the most awful and unpar- 
donable crime known to the Jewish 
Law, rent his garment, which rend- 
ing, not afterwards to be repaired, 
was the prescribed formality on the 
proof of that crime ; 25 and judgment 
of death was an inevitable conse- 
quence. Not only so, but we can 
only understand the total revulsion 
of popular feeling towards Christ as 
arising from the spreading amongst 
the people of the news that th' 
High Priest had thus rent his robes. 
And thus, also, is the forgiveness 
of Jesus to be understood. The 
people knew not what they did — for 
He was guiltless of the tremendous 
accusation, the very idea of which 
would strike terror to every Jew\ 
With this horror Jesus would fully 
sympathise, knowing at the same 
time that it had been excited by a 
false accusation. 

Viewed in this light, the whole 
narrative, as given by each of the 
Synoptic Evangelists, is perfectly 
consistent, both with itself and with 
the provisions of the Jewish law. The 
account of the fourth writer is 
widely different. He omits all 
those points by which, in the other 
gospels, the harmony between the 
teaching of Jesus and the law is 
illustrated. Of the baptism, under- 
gone 4 to fulfil all the injunctions of 

i. 5. 64. « Matt. xxvi. 61 ; Luke xxii. 

st Dc Synedris, vii. 5. 
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the Law 94 of the dignity and sanc- 
tity of those who fulfilled the mi- 
nutest precepts ; 95 of the perma- 
nence of the Law as long as that of 
the order of nature ; 96 of the duty 
of obedience to the Senate ; 97 of the 
gladness with which the common 
people listened to a prophet,® and 
more than a prophet ; of the cha- 
racter of the trial before the Sanhe- 
drin, and the final declaration of 
the High Priest, not a word is said 
in the Fourth Gospel. On the con- 
trary, Jesus is represented as using 
language in the Temple which would 
have been the most open contempt of 
the Divine Law that was possible ; 29 
and which would not only have 
aroused the popular fury, from which 
He is represented as escaping no less 
than seven times, but have at once 
attracted the interference, and judg- 
ment, of the Senate. No other false 
witness would have been needed to 
enforce the doom of lapidation, ac- 
cording to the Pentateuch itself , 30 
if the evidence of .the fourth Evan- 
gelist had been brought beforo the 
Council, and had received indepen- 
dent confirmation. 

In face of this formal and vital 
contradiction between the narrative 
of the Fourth Gospel and every other 
literary authority, it is scarely ne- 
cessary to refer to the numerous 
remaining marks, contained in that 
work, of unacquaintance with the 
law and customs of Palestine. Such 
is the reference to the Divine law 
as 4 your law,* or ‘ their law .’ 31 
Such are quotations, nowhere to 
be found in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, or in the LXX. version. 
Such are the arguments as to the 
testimony of two men being true, 

t nd as to the inference from the 
2nd Psalm . 38 Such are the expres- 
sions — 4 One of you is a devil.* 
4 Ye are of your father the devil.* 
( This people, that know not the 
law, are cursed.’ 4 All that ever 


came before me are thieves and 
robbers,’ — the utterance of any one 
of which would have been a crime 
of defined character. Such is the 
account of making clay on the Sab- 
bath, which would have been a di- 
rect breach of the law ; which 
healing by word or by touch was 
not. Such are the statements that 
the Jews had agreed that, if any man 
did confess that he was Christ, he 
should be put out of the Syna- 
gogue ; * that they cast out * the 
blind man who "was healed ; and that 
many among the chief rulers who 
believed did not confess, because 
of the Pharisees, lest they should be 
cast out of the Synagogue. It is 
certain that not one of these phrases 
could have been written, or ut- 
tered, by an apostle or a personal 
disciple of Jesus. , 

For the question is not as to the 
truth or justice of the expressions ; 
but as to their irreconcilability 
with the character of a Teacher 
who gave honour to the law. Such 
emphatically was Jesus, as repre- 
sented by the Synoptic Evange- 
lists. As such, He always refers to 
the Law, with the usual forms of 
citation. As such, He quotes it 
truly, although in the language, 
not of the Hebrew original, but 
of the Septuagint. As such, He 
would never have perverted the 
merciful provision, that forbad ca- 
pital punishment to be inflicted 
on the testimony of a single witness, 
ioto a statement that the witness 
of two men must be true. As such. 
He would have had no occasion to 
draw, from a misread passage, an 
argument in defence of an expres- 
sion used in the Temple liturgy, 
and in the Pentateuch itself. As 
such, He taught that he who used 
to his brother expressions far milder 
than those above cited, was in 
danger of condign punishment . 93 
As such, He argued that what He 


24 Matt. iii. 15. 24 Matt. v. 19. 24 Luke Xvi. 17. 87 Matt, xxiii. 2. 

28 Mark. xii. 37. 29 John viii. 58. 88 Levit. xxiv. 16 ; De Synedris , vi. 4, 5. 

21 John xv. 25, x. 34, viii. 17 ; Cf. Avoda Sara , f. 130. 12 John viii.17, x. 34. 
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or His disciples did on the Sabbath 
day was within the limits of the Law. 

As to the expression ‘ cast out 
of the Synagogue,* it is one of those 
which is a very probable mark of 
the late date of the book in which 
it occurs. During the existence of 
the Jewish polity, although the 
power of lifo and death, in the 
three specially reserved cases, had 
been taken from the Sanhedrin, 34 
the ordinary Jewish courts main- 
tained their authority. 35 As to 
this, the Synoptic Evangelists are 
in full accord with the judicial 
treatises of the Mishna. To teach 
that anyone who had been con- 
demned by the Senate had been 
wrongfully condemned, was, if 
openly practised, an act of contempt 
of the Supreme Court, and was 
punishable by flagellation. In the 
case of the apostles this state 
of the law was exemplified. But 
it is the distinct testimony of 
Hebrew literature, 36 that the pu- 
nishment of excommunication was 
only resorted to out of Palestine. 
It is perfectly intelligible that such 
must have been the case. It is 
only when the executive power has 
fallen from the hands of the judge, 
that he resorts to what is called 
the spiritual sword. In the palmy 
days of Rome, w r hcn the hierarchy 
wielded the one weapon, and com- 
manded the service of the other, 
the spiritual curse was employed 
to add bitterness to the pangs of 
the stake. But with the Jo wish 
Law all was alike divine and spiri- 
tual. Disobedience was at once 
a sin and a crime. It was 
avenged by the legal punishment, 
so long as the national polity 
stood, and only stigmatised by the 
milder and inadequate process of 
exclusion . from the community, 
when no other power of enforce- 
ment was left to the rulers of the 
people. To an accurate scholar, 


the introduction of this non- Judean 
punishment into the course of the 
narrative would alone be sufficient 
to impugn its authentic character. 

It has not been attempted, within 
the brief limitB of the foregoing 
pages, to present an exhaustive ana- 
lysis of the Fourth Gospel. The 
object of the writer has been to 
compare, first, the accounts given by 
the four Evangelists of incidents 
which can be distinctly identified; 
and, secondly, the several state- 
ments, with the provisions of the 
Jewish Law as they were in force 
during the lifetime of Jesus, and 
down to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. As to these points no doubt 
is possible to the patient and honest 
student. The result of the compa- 
rison appears in the pure white 
light of truth. With those who are 
content to accept the awe-inspiring 
dogma of the existence of a canon 
of sixty-six books, all directly and 
equally inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
on the authority of the Councils of 
Carthage and of Trent, our remarks 
will have no value. But to those 
who consider that accurate investi- 
gation of any work, said to be histo- 
ric, should precede its full acceptance, 
as authoritative, enough has perhaps 
been said to lead them to study for 
themselves those irrefragable facts, 
which it is impossible to reconcile 
with the verdict of an unlearned and 
superstitious period as to the aposto- 
lic origin of the treatise After John. 

F. R. C. 

Note. — Courteous enquiries hav- 
ing reached the author as to the 
Aramaic word which Caiaphas pro- 
fessed to take for the Tetragram- 
maton, it may be mentioned that 
either K)fl, or might be 
fairly represented by eyw elpi ; but 
that the proof of the misrepresenta- 
tion is the rending of the pontifical 
garment according to the provisions 
of the treatise Be Synedriis. 


44 Wagensheilius, in Sotah, ix. 12. M Acts vii. 59, v. 18, 40. 

u See BuxtorflTs Lexicon of the Talmud, under Dlfl. aud WIDE?, the three 
kinds of excommunication, 
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A REJOINDER ON THE DEBTS OP NEW ZEALAND. 
(to the editor.) 


IR, — In his reply to the letter 
yon wore so good as to insert 
for me in yonr January number, the 
Prime Minister of the New Zealand 
Government admits what I therein 
stated in regard to military expen- 
diture being defrayed out of loan 
and excluded from consideration as 
affecting the question of deficit or 
surplus. The amounts which have 
been so paid for native and defence 
purposes during the past four years 
he gives 1 * * as : 

1870- 71 . . . 173.327 

1871- 72 . . . 209,434 

1872- 73 . . . 222,317 

1873- 74 • • 258,121 

Mr. Vogel further admits what I 
affirmed as to there being no pros- 
pect of the public works in progress 
yielding a return in any way ap- 
proaching interest on their cost. 
Eight million pounds will soon have 
been applied to this purpose, involv- 
ing a yearly charge or interest of four 
hundred thousand pounds, and the 
best Mr. Vogel ventures to hope for 
is their making some contribution 
towards that enormous liability. 

My two main points are therefore 
conclusively established. 

With reference to the chronic 
excess of disbursements over re- 
ceipts, Mr. Vogel enters into ex- 
planations with the view of show- 
ing that the native difficulty 
renders it impracticable for New 
Zealand to meet her entire expendi- 
ture out of revenue. That, how- 
ever, I submit, is hardly the question. 
It is needless to discuss whether 
exceptional circumstances may not 
sometimes compel a State to exceed 
its income.' What I urged, and 
what I still hold, is— that in such 


cases the excess of expenditure over 
receipts should be acknowledged. 
Deficits, where really existing, should 
be admitted, not kept out of sight 
by the process I have described. 

On reference to the alleged sur- 
plus, I read Mr. Vogel’s letter with 
much interest. After admitting that 
during the last financial year no less 
than 258,1 2 il. had been paid out 
of loan for native and defence pur- 
poses, I was anxious to observe 
whether he would reiterate his state- 
ment with reference to the ‘ surplus.* 
I hardly know whether to construe 
his observations on pages 265 and 
266 as affirming its existence. I 
observe, however, that he calls in as 
a witness ‘ the Colonial Treasurer,* 
and gives a long extract from a 
speech delivered by that officer, in 
which the alleged surplus is set 
forth in all its glory, as if the Colonial 
Treasurer 'were a person offering 
independent evidence. Naturally, 
therefore, it would not be supposed 
that Mr. Vogel and ‘ the Colonial 
Treasurer * were one and the same 
person. Such, however, is the 
case. 

Proceeding to particulars, I find 
Mr. Vogel, in his financial state- 
ment for 1871-72, cojnmcnccd with : 

... I have a more agreeable task this 
year than I had on the last occasion, for I 
have not to speak of deficiencies of or 
impaired revenue ; 

and farther on he affirmed the ex- 
istence of a snrplns of io,562Z. a 

In contrast to this, however, Mr. 
Vogel now admits 4 there can be no 
doubt that, until the last two years, 
the finance of New Zealand was ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed* (p. 255). 
How the existence of a ‘surplus* 


1 Pgae 257 of Mr. Vogel’s letter to you, last column but one. 

* Financial Statement of the Hon . the Colonial Secretary , August 1872, B, No. 2, 

PP- 3 . 8 - 
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can be maintained in the face of this 
embarrassment I leave your readers 
to judge. 

Passing on to the accounts of 
the preceding year, which I endea- 
voured to analyse, Mr .Vogel admits 
the payment of defence expenditure 
out of loan. He passes over in 
silence the omission of 52,oooZ. for 
interest on the debt, and only makes 
a sort of half-protest against the 
miscellaneous or ‘ other’ expenditure 
being classed with ordinary disburse- 
ments. The total sum so expended 
out of loan for the year in question 
was 118,57 2Z., and one item of it 
for which the payment of 5o,oooZ. 
was authorised was, as Mr. Vogel 
states, 

to provide for a payment to bo made by 
the province of Otago to the Now Zealand 
Government, on account of tho late province 
of Southland, and lor other debts di$e by 
that province. 

Now, to show for what purposes 
these debts of Southland were in- 
curred, I will simply subjoin an 
extract from a report made by 
Dr. Knight, the Auditor- General 
of New Zealand, who was com- 
missioned to investigate the subject. 
The province of Southland, I should 
premise, originally formed part of 
Otago, from which it seceded with 
a population of about 8,000. After 
a few years’ separate existence it re- 
united with Otago, bringing, as its 
dowry, debts amounting to some- 
thing like half a million pounds. 
After stating that the ‘ ascertained 
liabilities ’ of Southland amounted 
to 47o,359Z., ‘ besides others,’ bear- 
ing interest partly at 5 per cent., 
partly at 8, Dr. Knight’s report 
proceeds : 

Taking the whole revenue and expendi- 
ture of the province since its separation 
from Otago, we find that 

£ t. d. 

The receipts of ordinary 1 ) 
revenue amounted al- !■ 90,222 4 8 

together to . . J 

And from the disposal i T - ~ 

of Crown lands to ./ 1 4 6 ' 8 34 »S ° 

^237,056 19 8 


While the expenditure for the same period 


On Departments is 
„ Public Works 
„ Roads 
„ Railways . 

„ Surveys 


£ t. d. 

164,105 15 2 
4S.«S6 4 4 
134.389 S “ 
367,168 2 8 
27,426 12 8 


£738,246 o 9 

It will thus be seen that the expenditure 
on Departments exceeded the ordinary re- 
venue by 73,883^. 1 os. 6 d. y and the outlay 
on public works, roads, and railways ex- 
ceeded the Land Fund receipts, after de- 
ducting the cost of surveys, by no less a 
sum than 427,205/. 10s. 7 d.* 

In regard to the railway which 
figures for 367,168^, I would 
merely observe that it is the one 
I have spoken of as yielding a 
net revenue of 1,200 Z. a year. I 
note that Mr. Vogel disputes my 
accuracy in calling it the ‘first' 
railway constructed in New Zea- 
land. I believe I am perfectly 
correct in so terming it, but 'shall 
not waste time in discussing the 
point. 

The statis ie* given by Mr. Vogel 
on page 257 of this letter to you 
are of a highly instructive character, 
and I would invite the attention of 
your readers to the following table, 
which I extract therefrom : 


Expenditure out of Loan. 



Native 

Defence 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1870-71 

230 

173,097 

173,327 

1871-72 

• 49,434 

160,000 

209,434 

1872-73 

. 60,667 

161,650 

227,317 

1873-74 

• 91.38s 

166, 73s 

258,120 


The progressive increase of these 
figures cannot fail to strike the 
reader, and they become still more 
instructive when viewed in con- 
nection with Mr. Vogel’s statement 
that, during the recess of 1869-70, 
his ministry was 4 at no loss to 
understand that war expenditure 
must be discouraged.’ Further, if 
amounts like these are to be paid 
out of loan, and ignored as affecting 
the balance, the origin of Mr. Vogel’s 
‘ surplus * is at once made manifest ; 
and indeed, with such a system in 


Appendix to Journals of tfic House of Representatives, 1866, B, No. 5, p. 23. 

E E 2 
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operation, the wonder is not that 
we are now told of a ‘ surplus/ but 
that we have ever heard of a 
deficit. 

Thus far I have confined myself 
to reviewing Mr. Vogel’ s admis- 
sions. Now I will solicit attention 
to what he endeavours to deny. 
He says in one part of his letter : 

The statement that borrowed money is 
used to pay interest on the public debt is 
a scandalous perversion of fact; 

qualifying that statement, however, 
by adding : 

The only ground for it is that authority 
was given by the Legislature to charge to 
borrowed money interest on the cost of 
railways during the course of construction. 

Mr. Vogel, as already mentioned, 
abstains from noticing the 52,oooZ. 
for interest, omitted from the 
accounts in the manner I explained. 
However, suppose we pass by that, 
and take Mr. Vogel on his own 
ground. Now, I do not question 
that where there is a prospect of a 
railway or public work remunerating 
to the extent of interest on its cost, 
the interest during construction 
may justifiably be capitalised. But 
where there is no such expectation, 
where the undertaking is never ex- 
pected to return interest, or anything 
like it, 1 fail to see that the interest 
may be more properly paid out of 
capital during construction than at 
any subsequent period. 

To show that this consideration 
fairly applies to the case in point, I 
will quote Mr. Vogel’s own speech 
made in proposing the initiation of 
the railway scheme. 

He said : 

Is it unreasonable to suppose that at the 
end of the third year a sum of 1 0,000/. will 
be the result, over and above working ex- 
penses! from the railways opened up to that 
time by the expenditure of two millions 
und a half? 4 

And then, extending his glance 
to the future, he proceeded to con- 
jecture what might be the result in 


ten years. Well, the best he ven- 
tured to hope for was, that during 
that period the direct receipts from 
railways, over and above working 
expenses, might average a little 
more than a third of the charge 
they involved for interest. I sub- 
join the exact figures as given by 
Mr. Vogel : 


Total 

Interest 

£ 

1st year . 23,375 

Receipts over and above 
Working Expenses 01 
Railways 
£ 

2nd „ 

. 70.125 



. ii6,S75 

10,000 

4th „ 

. 163,625 

20,000 

5 *h >» 

. 210,375 

50,000 

6th „ 

. 257,125 

75,000 

7 th „ 

• 303.875 

100.000 

8th „ 

. 350,625 

150,000 

9th f , 

• 397.375 

200,000 

10th „ 

• 444,125 

250,000 


£2.337,500 

£855,000 


With such a result in anticipation 
I am certainly unable to consider 
that the interest can properly be 
capitalised, and must accordingly 
adhere to my opinion that the pay- 
ment of such interest out of loan 
can be made with no more propriety 
during construction than after the 
works are completed. 

I note that Mr. Vogel says that a 
sum of 300,000 1. is all that has bean 
authorised by the Legislature to be 
paid out of loan for interest on 
works under construction ; but I 
may be allowed to 'remark that, if 
the scheme is carried out, much 
larger amounts will have to bo pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Vogel further says : 

The charge that borrowed money 1 is 
applied to maintain the regular establish- 
ment of Government’ is quite untrue, unless 
by it is mount a reference to the fact that 
the cost of a considerable portion of the 
staff engaged in the Public Works Depart- 
ment is defrayed out of loan. 

In like manner with the capitalised 
interest he contends that this pay- 
ment is legitimate; and in each 
case I find myself totally unable to 


4 Financial Statement of the Hon . the Colonial Treasurer, June 28, 1870, B, No. 2, p. 16. 
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agree with him. The former Premier regular establishment of Govem- 
of New Zealand calls these works nient, when simultaneously admit- 
‘ political railways, and not railways ting that during the last year more 
intended to serve any useful purpose.’ than a quarter of a million pounds 
What are Mr. Vogel’s anticipations has been so devoted? 

I have already premised. It is In reference to the unfortunate 
incontestable that the result of his results that have attended so many 
railway schemes will be to throw public works thus far constructed, 
on the revenue a burden of some Mr. Vogel deprecates the idea of 
hundreds of thousands a year, anything similar happening in 
When, therefore, a staff of officials future. The extravagance of the 
is employed in bringing about such past was the work of Provincial 
a result, I confess that 1 do regard Governments, whereas now the 
their salaries as an uncompensated public works policy is being con- 
loss. ducted by the General Government. 

Put, indeed, it is superfluous to But, if those works yield no better 
prolong discussion on this point; result than Mr. Vogel’s anticipa- 
tor though Mr. Vogel denies the tions lead us to expect, it is not easy 
application of borrowed money to to see that they promise much im- 
maintain the regular establishment provement. He speaks approvingly 
of ( Government, he admits, in almost of railways being undertaken 1 with- 
the same breath, that borrowed out a thought of their yielding in- 
money is so applied. Take the terest on their cost,’ and that only 
Native Department, for instance, promise 4 to relieve to some extent the 
Mr. Vogel acknowledges (p. 257) charge for interest on their cost.’ If 
that the following sums have been they are only to pay something ‘in 
devoted to it out of loan during the excesg of working expenses,’ as 
last four years : & much might be said of the dock 

1870- 71 . . 230 which cost 55,000/. and returned 

1871- 72 . . . 49,434 400/. a year, or of the railway which 

1S72-73 . . 60,007 cost 367,168/. and was leased for 

1873-74 . . . 91,385 I>20 oi 

Does not the Native Department, Generally speaking, I think I 
I would ask, form part of the regu- might characterise Mr. Vogel’s ar- 
lar establishment of Government ? guments as being not to the purpose; 
Then look at the amounts of bor- but it would be unjust to apply 
rowed money applied to defence, that designation to the whole, as 
which Mr. Vogel allows have there are some points he adduces 
averaged, during the last four years, which tell heavily against him- 
160,000/. per annum. Is not pro- self. For instance, Mr. Vogel com- 
viding for defence one of the ordi- plained of the period I took in com- 
nary functions of Government ? paring the relative growths of debt 
On what ground, therefore, can and population, and solicited atten- 
Mr. Vogel deny the application of tion to more recent statistics, which 
borrowed money to maintaining the he gave as follows : 



Total Debt, 

Total Debt, 


▲mount per Head of 

Year aiding 

Colonial and 
Provincial 

leas 

Sinking Fund 

Population 

Gross Debt 

Annual 

Charge 

Revenue 

Dec. 31, 1870 . 

£ 

7,841,849 

£ 

7 > 384 . 5<>5 

248,400 

£ s. d. 

3 * I* 

£ t. d. 

205 

£ 1. 4 . 

3 >8 

June 30, 1874 . 

134 * 1.736 

12,500,000 

308,000 

43 10 10} 

2 10 5 

4 »* a* 
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Mr. Yogel mentions that of the 
1 2, *500,000?. one million was unex- 
pended, though it is possible there 
may have been liabilities to set 
against it. However, we will call 
the debt 11,500,000?. This shows 
an increase of fifty-six per cent, on 
what it stood at three and a half 
years before, but the population in- 
creased simultaneously from 248,400 
to 308,000, or at the rate of only 
twenty-fowr per cent. That is, debt 
increased at nearly two and a half 
times the rate of population. 1 do 
not fail to notice that the amount 
of revenue per head shows an in- 
crease, but I think I may take 
exception at the year selected 


for comparison. That ending De- 
cember 1870 was one of unprece- 
dented depression, probably the very 
worst that New Zealand ever expe- 
rienced. Wool, the staple of the 
colony, had suddenly fallen in price 
to something like half its former 
figure, and the effect was a most 
serious and exceptional falling off 
in the revenue. If, however, we 
go back only two years, and take 
1868, we find the revenue per head 
was then 5?. 5s. 9j(?., or fifteen per 
cent, more than at present, and the 
year before that it was 5?. 12s. it?., 
or twenty-two per cent, more than 
at present. I subjoin a table giving 
the particulars ; thus : 





Ter Head of the Population 


Year ending 

Total Debt 

Population 

Debt 

Revenue 

Relative Proportions of 




Debt 

Revenue 

Dec. 31, 1867 

£ 

5,482,202 

218,668 

£ s. d. 

25 I 5 

£ s. d. 

5 12 1 

IOO 

IOO 

„ „ 1868 

6,797,888 

226,018 

30 I 6i 

5 5 9 i 

120 

94 

„ „ 1870 

7,841,849 

248400 

31 ll 42 

3 J8 U 

126 

70 

June 30, 1874 

13,411,736 

308,000 

43 10 

4 12 2.J 

174 

82 


The net result of the comparison 

is, that whilst the amount of debt 
chargeable per head increased from 
25?. is. 5 d. to 43?. 10s. 10 |d., the 
revenue simultaneously declined 
from 5?. 12s. id. per head to 
4?. 126*. 2 %d. In other words, the 
proportion of debt increased seventy- 
four per cent., whilst that of re- 
venue declined eighteen per cent. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, Mr. 
Vogel's statements as to increase in 
the revenue per head, &c., it trans- 
pires that, as compared with 1867, 
the percentage of debt is now more 
than double the proportion which 
it then bore to the means of bearing 

it, as represented by revenue. 

Mr. Vogel dwells at some length 
on the natural resources and happy 
climate possessed by New Zealand. 
Neither of these have I any inclina- 
tion to dispute, hut I submit that 
their consideration is foreign to the 
present question. The genial cli- 


mate of New Zealand will not be 
improved by bad financial admini- 
stration, nor are her resources likely 
to be increased by the reckless ac- 
cumulation of debt, whatever show 
of * prosperity * may for a time be 
produced by a lavish expenditure 
of public money. 

The newspaper from which I ex- 
tracted the passage concerning the 
immigrants is the Bruce Herald , 
October 28,1873. In regard, how- 
ever, to the distinction which Mr. 
Vogel draws between Government 
immigrants and others, I cannot 
see that it is of much practical 
importance. 

In reference to my former letter 
Mr. Vogel states : 

Were the article to appear in New 
Zealand with Air. Fellows’ signature, very 
little, if any, notice would he taken of it, 
for he is known there as a person who, 
under the nom de flume of Mupter 
Humphrey, wrote, for an Opposition news- 
paper, letters attacking the Government. 
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I, however, fail to see how the 
soundness of my views is affected 
by their being expressed in an Op- 
position newspaper. Those letters 
were perfectly spontaneous, and 
neither the writing of them nor the 
contents of them were in any way 
suggested to me by the conductors 
of the journal or by any other per- 
son. For the purpose, however, of 
showing that I was not altogether 
singular in my views, it may be 
sufficient to subjoin the following 
extract from a speech delivered at 
the time by Sir David Monro, a 
gentleman who, I understand, for- 
merly occupied the post of Speaker 
in the New Zealand Assembly. 5 

The great question which overshadows 
every other at the present moment is the 
financial position of the colony, and the 
effect upon its finances of the policy of 
public works and immigration. It is a 
question of life and death. Wo owe an 
amount of money greater per head than 
that of any of the Australasian colonios, 
greater than that owed by the people of 
Great Britain, greater than the debt of 
any people I know of. And this amount 
of indebtedness increases from year to 
year. There can be but one end to this, 
gentlemen. When a man’s debts constantly 
exceed his income, it may be a question of 
time and the amount of property which he 
has to borrow upon, but it is the high road 
to insolvency, and the terminus will inevit- 
ably be reached. It will bo said, * Oh, we 
can easily raise more money by taxation.’ 
We are an exceedingly well-taxed people 
at the present time. The Customs revenue 
could hardly be increased without injuring 
the resources of the country, and local 
taxation — a land tax, for instance — will 
press upon the bond fide settler, curtail his 
income, and diminish the value of his 
property. This is not pleasant, gentlemen, 
but it will have to be submitted to. More 
money will have to be got somehow or 
other — either by borrowing or taxation, or 
both. But if we go on as we are going at 
present, finding at the end of each year a 
large balance to our debit, it must come to 
this — that sooner or later our credit and 
our capability of taxation will both be ex- 
hausted, and we shall be in a position of 
unmistakable insolvency. 

Speaking of the advantages af- 


forded by railways, Sir David 
remarked : 

Where there is a large amount of goods 
to be carried (or passengers) the superior 
appliances enable the transport to be done 
both cheaply and quickly. But, with every 
possible economy, a railway is an expensive 
road, and, in thinly populated and poor 
districts, is as much out of place as a steam 
plough would be in a cabbage garden. The 
early settlers in a new country may manage 
to get along with their ordinary wheeled 
carts without a sixpence of expenditure on 
the surface, and, as their means increase, 
they will dig ditches, and cart metal, and 
make in time a good macadamised road. 
But you can’t go to work in this way with 
a railway. The thing must be made com- 
plete from the first. A break of a single 
yard in any length of a railway effectually 
interrupts the traffic. It means a large 
amount of capital in hand, annual interest, 
and a large sum annually to keep it up. 
It is the best of roads, and the cheapest, 
when there is a large haulage business to 
be done ; but for the poorer districts it is 
much too expensive, and, like the Laun- 
ceston and Deloraine line, will prove a 
curse instead of a blessing. 

Alluding to the introduction of 
the railway scheme, Sir ’David pro- 
ceeded : 

I had knowledge enough of railways to 
know that the Colonial Treasurer (Mr. 
Vogel) was talking about a matter with 
which he was very imperfectly acquainted. 
I did not in the least believe in his figures 
and his calculations ; and, so far as we have 
gone yet, they have proved utter delusions. 

Speaking of the manner in which 
the public works scheme was forced 
on the country, Sir David re- 
marked : 

What would be thought of the directors 
of a joint stock company who suddenly, 
and without consulting the shareholders, 
should create a very large mortgage upon 
the whole property held both individually 
and in common ? The thing, of course, is 
so monstrous that it is inconceivable, and 
yet this, or something very like it, was 
done by the Fox-Vogel Government in 1870. 
If, in the view of that Government, the 
time had arrived when the interests of the 
colony were to be promoted by a railway 
system carried on by the General Govern- 
ment, and given effect to by borrowing 
some millions of money, an announcement 


1 Sir David Monro at Waikonaiti, Otago Daily Times , March 1, 1873. 
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to that effect should have been made to the liabilities on account of railways to the 


country generally, in order that the pro- 
bable results of the scheme might have 
been fully discussed at the bar of public 
opinion. In the neighbouring colony of 
Victoria, before they committed themselves 
to the railway system, they discussed the 
whole question in the press, in pamphlets, 
and in the Legislature for something like 
a couple of years. But we do things 
differently in New Zealand. It was deemed 
essential to the success of the Fox- Vogel 
Government in 1870 that there should be 
large public works and large loans. The 
shareholders in the joint stock company — 
that is, you and I. gentlemen, and the 
owners of property generally throughout 
the colony — were the last persons thought 
of, and were not consulted at all. It was 
a party move, and made in the interest of 
party. I know well enough what will bo 
answered to this — that the whole tiling was 
submitted to the Legislature, and that tho 
Legislature approved it. But I maintain 
that it should have been submitted to the 
Legislature in a very different way, and to 
the country as a proposition to be delibe- 
rately discussed by it, and not suddenly 
thrown down as a political coup d'etat upon 
the table of a moribund Parliament, with 
all the Bills to give it effect ready drafted, 
and tho whole required to be passed, and 
actually passed, in a ridiculously short 
period of time. I cannot, for my part, 
understand how conduct of this sort can 
be held to be in Accordance with the usual 
practice of constitutional government, or 
can be justified by any reference to prudence 
or common sense. 

As Mr. Vogel has affirmed that 
the expression of my views was 
received in New Zealand first 
with surprise, then with amuse- 
ment, and finally with weariness, 
I may be permitted, perhaps, to 
adduce some further evidence show- 
ing that they were shared by per- 
sons of position and intelligence. 
At the time I was making public 
my views a protest against the 
passing of the Railways Bill was 
signed by several members of 
the Legislative Council, or Upper 
House, and handed to the Speaker 
for transmission to the Governor. 
The following are the reasons that 
were urged against the passing of 
the Bill : 

1. Because the present Bill authorises 
the Governor to impose on the colony 


extent of 3,886,900*. (being 1,886,900*. in 
excess of the amount already authorised by 
law), in addition to the existing debt of 
9,985,936*., and to further sums amounting 
to 2,800,000*., authorised to be raised under 
the Defence and Public Works Loan Act, 
so as to raise tho indebtedness of the 
colony, actual anil authorised, to upwards 
of fourteen millions and a half sterling — 
an amount disproportionate to the popula- 
tion, and creating, for tho time, an undue 
strain on the revenue and resources of the 
colony. 

2. Because no sufficient data have boon 
supplied, such as are usually laid before 
Parliament, in reference to measures of 
this kind, to enable it to form an accurate 
judgment upon the various railway schemes 
to which effect is given by this Bill. 

3. Because this Bill empowers the Go- 
vernmont to incur liabilities so large in 
amount without reserving to Parliament, its 
proper constitutional control over the ex- 
penditure. 

4. Because the Bill empowers the Go- 
vernment to pledge tho credit of tho 
colony to a largo amount without provision 
being made to meet its engagements. 

5. Because this measure has l>een hurried 
through tho Legislature without due de- 
liberation, at the close of the session, when 
many members havo returned to their 
homes, against the declared opposition of 
large minorities. 

6. Because no opportunity has been 
given to tho people of tho colony of recon- 
sidering tho subjoet of tho publ.e works 
policy under the present altered circum- 
stances, and having special regard to the 
difficulty experienced in the introduction 
of immigrants, the unexpected advance in 
the price of railway material, and tho ne- 
cessary increase in the cost of railways. 

With reference to my incredulity 
as to the reality of Mr. Vogel’s 
surplus, it is easy to show I am 
not the only one taking that view. 
In the monthly summary of the 
Otago Daily Times , published for 
transmission to Europe, of August 
3, 1874, I find the following in the 
letter of their Auckland corre- 
spondent : 

In this temper people are more disposed 
to cavil than to be contented. They ridi- 
cule the surplus as a test of solid financial 
prosperity, attributing it very largely to 
the unhealthy practice of paying last year, 
out of loans, the interest on works in course 
of construction. The surplus is thus re- 
garded as borrowed, in reality, to that ex- 
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tent, from the loans, and not derived from 
the revenue. 8 The further change in finan- 
cial policy of abandoning the local charging 
of loan expenditure, on which so much 
6tress was laid at the initiation of the 
public works policy, is also regarded with 
disfavour as throwing further burdons on 
the revenue, to which Auckland is so large 
a contributor, and which, in the absence of 
a land fund, is her solo resource. The talk 
about relieving loans by transferring cer- 
tain charges to revenue is regarded as mere 
bunkum, and a very bold attempt to make 
people see the thing which is not. The 
Treasurer having this saving from the past 
year, and a very probable increase of 
revenue for the year to come, has two years’ 
surplus to deal with, and only one year’s 
interest to meet. It is, therefore, a cheap 
virtue to pay that one year’s interest out 
of revenue, and not so much to crow over 
in the opinion of peoplo who discuss the 
subject here. The reference to new loans 
to finish the works in hand is regarded with 
suspicion, but of course nothing is yet 
know'll of the amount to be asked. The 
large increase in savings bank deposits is 
not regarded with unmixed satisfaction, as 
it is believed that the wholo— or nearly 
the wholo— amount is put into colonial de- 
bentures to strengthen the market, and 
that in case of depression the case might 
become additionally complicated by a panic 
among depositors. The reference to tho 
Australian nisirket being exhausted has 
taken most men by surprise, and they 
think, with a shiver, of the possibility of a 
similar report from the London Exchange, 
which, though so much larger, of course 
has its limits for anything but consols, 
while even they cannot be materially added 
to without serious depreciation. In short, 
a reaction is decidedly setting in. People 
long for something less risky, something 
of which they can see the end. Their ex- 
perience of the past shows them that a 
great public expenditure may be going on, 
and great public encumbrances be quietly 
accumulated, and that yet a general dul- 
ness may exist unless the staples of trade 
are in good request. 

From the general tenor of Mr. 
Vogel’s letter it would seem to be 
implied that I have some unworthy 


motive for depreciating New Zea- 
land. Such an insinuation, how- 
ever, is entirely destitute of founda- 
tion. Not to speak of the valued 
friendships I am so fortunate as to 
possess there, it will bo enough to 
say that there is no one in England 
whose interest in tho colony is 
more immediate than my own. 
My principal business relations are 
with New Zealand, and with her 
welfare my own is inseparably 
bound up. Wantonly to disparage 
New Zealand would therefore be 
an act not merely of ingratitude, 
but one of tho most suicidal folly. 
Being, however, bound to the co- 
lony by strong ties of attachment 
and the most grateful recollections, 
having a distinct and immediate 
interest in her welfare, and being 
sincerely of opinion that the pre- 
sent financial policy does not con- 
duce thereto, I consider myself at 
liberty to give expression to my 
views without incurring the impu- 
tation of sinister motives. 

Mr. Vogel alludes to my having 
resided in Vancouver’s Island, and 
then having left it. It is true that 
I passed more than three years in 
that colony, and left it, early in 
1864, on account of the misgiv- 
ings I entertained in regard to 
its future. It is true that my ap- 
prehensions were not shared by my 
then fellow-colonists, who generally 
regarded them as chimerical. I, 
however, very much regret to add 
that the event surpassed even my 
worst anticipations. If your readers 
should bo acquainted with any per- 
sons conversant with what tran- 
spired in Vancouver’s Island in 
1865 and 1 866, I would appeal to 
them in reference to the disasters 


• The writer of this, aiul those he writes about, are apparently unaware of tho 
sums paid out of loan for native and defence purposes. The extract serves to show that 
many people in New Zealand are under the impression that the loans are incurred only 
for public works and the interest upon them, and have no idea that there is an addi- 
tional accumulation of debt for other purposes. What will be their feelings on learning, 
upon Mr. Vogel’s authority, that last year no less than 258,120/. was paid out of 
loans for the Native and Defence Departments, besides the interest on the public works 
in progress? 
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which befell that colony, and from 
which it has only recently begun 
to recover. 

Mr. Yogel concludes his letter by 
saying that, if he has pressed hardly 
upon me, it has not been from a 
desire to do so. I would beg to 
assure Mr. Vogel that any pressure 
which he may think he has ex- 
ercised towards me is perfectly 
harmless, and does not excite my 
smallest resentment. Considering 
Mr. Vogel’s admissions in regard 
to the payment of current expen- 


diture out of loan, and the ignoring 
of ijiat payment as affecting deficit 
or surplus, I think I may dispense 
with his somewhat ostentatious for- 
bearance; and shall be perfectly 
content if the case I have adduced 
prove so fortunate as to obtain a hear- 
ing at the bar of public opinion. 

I am, &c., 
Charles Fellows. 

[The subject having now boon discussed 
rather fully, on both sides, in this Maga- 
zine, we cannot pursue it farther. — E d.] 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


A LTHOUGH it may be impos- 
sible, immediately after the 
removal from the midst of us 
of a man of genius, to determine 
with certainty the permanent posi- 
tion which he will hold, or even to 
measure the extent and depth of 
his influence on the generation 
through which he lias lived, it some- 
times happens, especially if the 
character has been one of great 
openness and simplicity, that its 
essential qualities are more easily 
recognised at such a time than at 
any other. We awaken all at once 
to a sense of what we have lost ; and 
a clear instinct leads us to fasten on 
the highest and most distinctive 
characteristics of the life whose 
circle has just been completed. 

There have perhaps been few 
Englishmen of letters whose sympa- 
thies have extended throughout so 
wide a range as Charles Kingsley’s, 
and who, with a remarkable power 
of accumulating detail, have shown 
themselves so governed, let the sub- 
ject be what it might, by one great, 
commanding principle and passion ; 
few, indeed, whose teaching can be 
so plainly read. It is, of course, 
this singleness of aim and of nature 
which has been so generally recog- 
nised. Vigorous and earnest (a 
much abused word, which was from 
the first accepted as characterising 
the school of which he was the chief 
interpreter), the whole range of 
active and energetic life was for 
him the truest academy, full of the 
highest and noblest lessons. It was 
life with a background of nature ; 
or rather all nature, from the high- 
est to the lowest, formed in his 
mind but one whole, and could not 
be separated from the human life 
set in the midst of it. What seized 
on him, and what he 6et forth in 
whatever he wrote, was the sacred- 


ness of this life in all its relations 
— in its relations to the natural 
world no less than in those between 
human beings 6 after their kind 9 ; 
the eternal goodness of God ; and 
the certainty that a thread of true 
guiding, if but simply followed, 
will lead the honest, open-dealing 
man to the development of his best 
self, half unconsciously it may be, 
bnt none the less surely. This is 
the way, he insists, in which all the 
highest characters have been formed 
— the grandest Englishmen of 
Elizabeth’s day — the Englishmen 
who have never yet failed in the 
land, who fought and fell in the 
Crimea, whose justice and honour 
hold India for ns. This is the way 
in which he has drawn his own 
Amyas Leigh, contrasting him with 
his cousin Eustace, the Jesuit : 

Th ore, dear readers. Ex pede Herculem ; 
I cannot tire myself or you with any wire- 
drawn soul dissections. I have tried to hint 
to you two opposite sorts of men. The one 
trying to be good with all his might and 
main, according to certain approved methods 
and rules, which he has got by heart; and, 
like a weak oarsman, feeling and fingering 
his spiritual muscles over all day, to see if 
they are growing. The other, not even 
knowing whether he is good or not, but just 
doing the right thing without thinking 
about it, as simply as a little child, because 
tlie Spirit, of God is with him. If you 
cannot see the great gulf fixed between 
the two, I trust that you will discover it 
some day.' 

We have here that ‘ breath 
of open air ’ which places his ideal 
in such sharp contrast with the 
trained, directed c product * of the 
schools to which he was most op- 
posed ; that natural freshness which 
formed his own life, and which 
makes us feel, on opening any one 
of his books, as if we had passed 
from crowded streets or close, over- 
shadowed lanes, to some^ wide- 
stretching heath, fresh with the 


1 Westward Ho! ch. iii. 
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breezes and alive with all the lights 
and shadows of an open sky. 

His intense love of nature was 
part of himself; and to the in- 
fluences of nature he assigned a 
power even greater than Words- 
worth had claimed for them. Here 
again we may turn to his own 
words. The talk in Hypatia be- 
tween the two old monks in the 
glen of Scetis tells us what ho 
thought of God's ever open book, 
and gives us one of his most vivid 
pictures : 

‘For me, my friend* (says the Abbot 
Pambo), ‘ it is the day, and not the night, 
which brings revelations.’ 

4 How, then ? ’ 

‘ Because by day I can see to read that 
book which is written, like the Law given 
on Sinai, upon tables of stone, by the 
finger of God Himself. . . . My book is 
the whole creation, lying open before me, 
wherein I can read, whensoever I please, 
the word of God.’ 

‘Host thou not undervalue learning, my 
friend ? ’ 

‘ I am old among monks, and have seen 
much of their ways ; and among them my 
simplicity seems to hare seen this : many 
a man wearing himself with study, and 
tormenting his soul as to whether he 
believed rightly this doctrine and that, 
while he knew not with Solomon that in 
much learning there is much sorrow, and 
that while he was puzzling at the letter ol‘ 
God’s message the spirit of it was going 
fast and faster out of him.’ 

* And how didst thou know that of such 
a man?’ 

* By seeing him becomo a more and more 
learned theologian, and more and more 
zealous for the letter of orthodoxy, and 
yet less and less loving and merciful, less 
and less full of trust in God, and of hope- 
ful thoughts for himself and for his brethren, 
till he seemed to have darkened his whole 
soul with disputations, which breed only 
strife, and to have forgotten utterly the 
message which is written in that book, 
wherewith the blessed Antony was content.’ 

1 Of what message dost thou speak? * 

‘Look,* said the old Abbot, stretching 
his hand toward the Eastern desert, ‘ and 
judge, like a wise man , for thyself.* 

As he spoke a long arrow of level light 
flashed down the gorge from crag to crag, 
awakening every crack and slab to vividness 
and life. The great crimson sun rose 


swiftly through the dim niglit-mist of the 
desert, and as he poured his glory down 
the glon, the haze rose in threads and 
plumos, and vanished, leaving the stream 
to sparkle round the rocks, like the living, 
twinkling eye of the whole scone. Swallows 
flashed by hundrods out of the cliffs, and 
began their air-dance for the day; the 
jerboa hopped stealthily homeward on his 
stilts from his stolen meal in the monastery 
garden ; the brown sand-lizards under- 
neath the stones opened one eyelid each, 
and having satisfied themselves that it was 
day, dragged their bloated bodies and 
whip-like tails out into the most burning 
patch of gravol which they could find, and 
nestling together as a further protection 
against, cold, foil fast aslocp again ; the 
buzzard, who considered himself lord of 
the valley, awoko with a long, querulous 
bark, and rising aloft in two or three vast 
rings, to stretch himself aftor his night’s 
sleep, hung motionless, watching every 
lark which chirruped on the cliffs ; while 
from the far-off Nile below the awakening 
croak of pelicans the clang of geese, tho 
whistle of the godwit and curlew, came 
ringing up the windings of tho glon; and 
Inst of all the voices of tho monks rose, 
chanting a morning hymn to some wild 
Eastern air ; and a new di^jiad begun in 
Scetis. ... 

‘Wluit does that teach thee, Aufugus, 
my friend ? ’ 

Aufugus was silent. 

* To mo it teaches this : that God is 
light, and in Him is no darkness at all. 
That in llis presence is life, and fulness of 
joy for evermore. That He is the giver, 
who delights in His own bounty ; the 
lover whose mercy is over all His works — 
and why not over thee too, O thou of little 
faith ? Look at those thousand birds — 
and without our Father not one of them 
shall full to the ground: and art thou not 
of more value than many sparrows, thou 
for whom God sent His Son to die? . . . 
Ah, my friend, we must look out and around 
to see what God is like. It is when we 
persist in turning our eyes inward, and 
prying curiously over our own imperfec- 
tions, that we learn to make a God after 
our own image, and fancy that our own 
darkness and hardness of heart are the 
pattorns of His light and love.’ * 

Here the same note is struck as 
in the passage already quoted from 
Westward Ho! but under differ- 
ent circumstances. The * muscular 
Christianity ’ of which Amyas Leigh 


Hypatia, ch. xi. 
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has been regarded as the great 
exemplar is here modified by the 
gentlest influences of nature. But 
‘ muscular Christianity,’ as has 
been truly said by a writer under 
whose initials it is mot difficult to 
recognise one of those best qualified 
to judge, only expressed one phase 
of Canon Kingsley’s idea, which 
* consisted in a high appreciation of 
the perfection to which manhood 
might bo brought. His great aim 
was certainly to excel physically as 
well as mentally ; but morally also, 
as well as either mentally or physi- 
cally.^ 

For himself, he declared that he 
did not understand what was meant 
by the ‘clever expression. . . mus- 
cular Christianity.’ It might sig- 
nify simply ‘ a healthy and manful 
Christianity — one which does not 
exalt the feminine virtues to the 
exclusion of the masculine ’ — and 
he insisted that chivalry, with all 
its shortcomings, because it asserted 
‘ the possibility of consecrating the 
whole manhood, and not merely a 
few faculties thereof, to God,’ was 
a far higher ideal than the monas- 
tic, which is essentially feminine ; 
or it might mean ‘ something 
which is utterly immoral and into- 
lerable.’ And here it is desirable 
to give the rest of the passage at 
length. It is from one of a course 
of sermons on the character of 
David, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. His own 
ideal needed no defence; but Amyas 
Leigh has had unworthy successors, 
and the excess of modern athleti- 
cism has produced some results 
which are not the meet satisfac- 
tory : 

There are those (ho continues) who say, 
and thero have been of late those who 
have writton books to show, that, provided 
a young man is sufficiently brave, frank, 
and gallant, he is more or less absolved 


from the common duties of morality and 
self-restraint. 

That physical prowess is a substitute for 
virtue is certainly no new doctrine. It is 
the doctrine of every red man on the 
American prairies, of every African chief 
who ornaments his huts with human skulls. 
It was the doctrine of our heathen fore- 
fathers when they came hither, slaying, 
plundering, burning, tossing babes on their 
spear-points. But I am sorry that it should 
be the doctrine of anyone calling himself a 
gentleman, much more a Christian. 

It is certainly not the doctrine of the ' 
Catechism, which bids us renounce the 
flesh, and live, by the help of God’s Spirit, 
a new life of duty to God and to our 
neighbour. 

It is certainly not the doctrine of the 
New Testament .... neither, though the 
Old Testament may seem to put more value 
on physical powers than does the New 
Testament, is it the doctrine of the Old 
Testament, as I purpose to show you from 
tho life and history of David. 

Nothing, nothing can be a substitute for 
purity and virtue. Man will always try to 
find substitutes for it. He will try to find 
a substitute in superstition, in forms and 
ceremonies, in voluntary humility and wor- 
ship of angels, in using vain repetitions 
and fancying that he will be heard for his 
much spooking: ho will try to find a sub- 
stitute in intellect, end the worship of in- 
tellect, and art. and poetry ; or he will try 
to find it, as in the present case, in the 
worship of his own animal powers, which 
God meant to be his servants and not his 
masters. But let no man lay that flattering 
unction to his soul. The first and last 
business of evory human being, whatever 
his station, party, creed, capacities, tastes, 
duties, is morality. 

. . . Believe it, young men, believe it. 
Better would it be for any one of you to be 
the stupidest and the ugliest of mortals, to 
be the most diseased and abject of cripples, 
the most silly, nervous, incapable personage 
who ever was a laughing-stock for the boys 
upon the streets, if only you lived, accord- 
ing to your powers, the life of the Spirit of 
God, than to be as perfectly gifted, as ex- 
quisitely organised, in body and mind, as 
David himself, and not to live the life of 
tho Spirit of God, the life of goodnoss, 
which is the only life fit for a human being 
wearing the human flesh and soul which 
Christ took upon Him on earth, and wears 
for over in heaven, a man indeed in the 
midst of the throne of God . 4 


A. II., in Macmillan's Magazine for February 1875. 
University Sermons, I. 
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The heroes of his best romances plete attention and respect as if 
are such as he has here described, he had been the most learned of 
But whilesetting forth his own ideal, professors or the profoundest theo- 
he was ever ready to recognise logian. It was this sympathy which 
what was good in systems most led him to be tolerant of all men, 
opposed to his own. Witness his and to find points of common in- 
pictures of the 1 Hermits * of the terest where none, to ordinary sight, 
Egyptian desert. might seem possible. He had his 

It was this which perhaps most own ideal, but was anything but 
strongly individualised him. Nei- narrow-minded in his judgment of 
ther the ideal which he painted others. 

— attractive because it is really Charles Kingsley, the eldest child 
the picture of the truest and best of his parents, was bom on the 21st 
Englishmen — nor the animated, of June, 1819, at Holne, on the 
impassioned strain in which it was southern border of Dartmoor. His 
upheld in novel, in poem, and in father, whose Christian name was 
sermon, would have given Canon also Charles, had just been ordained 
Kingsley the great hold which he on the curacy, the vicar being non- 
had on all who came within his in- resident. The family of Kingsley 
fiuence, and especially on the young, is one of old standing and good 
but for that rarest of all gifts — position in Cheshire, and became 
certainly rarest in. the extent distinguished during the Civil War, 
to which it was manifested in him — when some of its members served 
the sympathy which seemed to under Cromwell, and afterwards in 
breathe from him, and which knit Monk’s famous regiment, the germ 
himself and his hearers — the great of the ‘ Coldstrcams.’ Old family 
assemblage which hung on his traditions had, beyond all doubt, 
words, or the chance companion in their share in forming the character 
a country walk — for a time, at any of Charles Kingsley ; and to the 
rate, in the closest bonds. It has Puritan bias of his ancestors we 
been often said that a very short are perhaps indebted for the defence 
personal acquaintance sometimes of that party — in some respects 
does more to sweep away the bitter very uncongenial to him — which 
feeling engendered by controversy, occurs in more than one of his 
and especially religious controversy , books, and nowhere more remark- 
than any amount of moral deter- ably than in his most vivid picture 
min&tion ; but in the company of of Zeal-for-the-trutli Thorcsby, rid- 
Charles Kingsley all points of differ- ing after Naseby fight, wounded 
ence seemed to sink away utterly and wearied, * along Thoresby dyke, 
out of sight, whilst those on which in the quiet autumn eve, home to 
he was sure of the sympathies of the house of his forefathers.’ 8 His 
all good men gathered new force birth in and his laterconnection with 
and pertinence, and you left him Devonshire influenced him far more 
refreshed and strengthened, as by deeply. The vicarago at Holne, in 
a touch Of the true ‘ earth-mother.’ which he was born, has been almost 
His was a wide range of interests, entirely rebuilt, but the site is the 
and it sufficed that his companion same ; and although poets are not 
should have but the slightest hold always accommodated with the 
on the especial • subject which was most suitable of birthplaces, there 
uppermost) so long as he really is in this case the happiest accor- 
cared for it, to ensure him as com- dance between the career and sym- 

* The passage occurs in an article on Plugs and Puritans , contributed to the North 
British Review ( Miscellanies , vol. ii.) 
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pathies of the future writer and 
the country on which he first opened 
his eyes. Holne is a small, half- 
moorland parish, still of the most 
primitive cast, lying, as is implied 
in the name, winch signifies a deep 
cleft or ‘hollow,* partly in and 
partly along the ridges of a wooded 
ravine, steep and narrow, through 
which the Dart, here in the upper 
part of its course, winds and dashes 
along its rocky channel — ‘occur- 
rensque sibi venturas aspicit undas.* 
On one side the granite church- 
tower rises, and the vicarage lies 
nestled among birchand oak coppice, 
on the very edge of the steep ; on 
the other a range of tors, soaring 
high above the rugged, broken 
river-bank, is projected against the 
sky with a peaked and mountainous 
outline. It is true that the father 
of Charles Kingsley did not remain 
at Holne for so much as a year 
after the birth of his son ; but his 
birth here connects him — and he 
always felt the connection — with 
that old valley of the Dart — the 
most famous as the most picturesque 
of. Devonshire rivers — in which lay 
the homes and the haunts of so 
many of those heroes and adventu- 
rers — the Raleighs, the Gilberts, 
the Hawkinses, and the Davises — 
who were to him, in their simple 
faith and daring, the very ideals of 
Englishmen ; and where, about the 
same time with himself, was born, 
in the parsonage of Dartington, the 
latest historian of their great cen- 
tury. Raleigh he describes him- 
self, * while yet a daring boy, fishing 
in the grey trout-brooks, or going 
up with his father to the Dartmoor 
hills, to hunt the deer with hound 
and horn amid the wooded gorges 
of Holne .... and looking down 
from thence upon the far blue 
southern sea, wondering when he 
shall sail thereon, to fight the Spa~ 
niard, and discover, like Columbus, 
some fairy-land of gold and gems.’ 6 


From Holne the elder Kingsley 
removed with his family to Clifton 
in Nottinghamshire, of which parish 
he became rector in 1820 or 1821, 
holding at the same time the rectory 
of Bamack in Northamptonshire. 
The parsonage at Barnack had been 
part of the priory, and was haunted 
by a spirit called 4 Buttoncap,* 
whom Charles often heard walking 
up and down his room, but bore the 
visitation bravely, child as he was, 
until he found out that the ghosts 
were all rats, and never believed 
in them afterwards. Mr. Kingsley, 
however, could not root himself at 
either Clifton or Bamack. The 
health of his children suffered; 
perhaps, too, the great rick-bumings 
and riots, frequent in that part of 
England (those were the days of 
4 Swing ’) may have troubled him ; 
at any rate in 1829 he returned to 
Devonshire, where he stayed for a 
short time at Ilfracombe, and then 
took lodgings at Clovelly. He had 
been there only a month or two, 
when the rector died, and he was 
himself appointed to the living — 
one of no very great value ; but 
Mr. Kingsley had been charmed 
by the strango beauty of the place, 
and by the independent, old- 
fashioned character of the people. 

The five or six years that followed 
were perhaps the most important 
in the early training of his son 
Charles. At Clovelly he was sur- 
rounded for the first time by all the 
influences of a really picturesque 
country. One of the grandest of 
English coasts, cleft with deep, 
wooded combes, stretching into long 
wall-ranges of rock, and towering 
into great headlands, on which the 
whole force of the Atlantic rolls 
and breaks, extends itself on either 
hand ; whilst in front the mass of 
Lundy, changing in colour with 
every change in the sky above it, lies 
like a long ark on the water. It is 
impossible to estimate too seriously 


Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time (Miscellanies, vol. i.) 
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the effect which each scenery al- 
ways before his eyes, and such a 
country to wander over, must have 
had on an imaginative and impres- 
sionable boy. The fishermen too, 
a stalwart, daring race, full of wild 
sea-stories and of wilder supersti- 
tions, contributed their full share 
to his education ; and, often as ho 
visited this coast in later days, he 
declared that his first impressions 
had never been effaced, and that his 
first love remained with the moors 
and rolling seas of North Devon. 
He was * making himself * in those 
early years ; and perhaps the de- 
scription of the cliff road beyond 
Clovelly, written in 1849, was but 
a putting into words of what had 
been felt and noted by the boy of 
fifteen. It is the singular contrast 
of deep wood and open sea, he says, 
which gives its special character to 
Clovelly : 

One is accustomed to connect with the 
notion of the sea bare cliffs, breezy downs, 
stunted shrubs struggling for existence; 
and instead of them behold a forest wall, 
500 feet high, of almost semi -tropic luxu- 
riance. At one turn, a deep glen, with its 
sea of green woods, filled up at the mouth 
with the bright azure sheet of ocean. Then 
some long stretch of the road would l>e 
bankod on ono side with crumbling rocks, 
festooned with heath and golden hawk- 
weed .... and beds of white bramble- 
blossom alive with butterflies ; while above 
my head .... the delicate cool canopy of 
oak and birch leaves shrouded me so close, 
that I could have fancied myself miles 
inland, buried in some glen unknown to 
any wind of heaven, but that everywhere, 
between green sprays and grey stems, 
gleamed that same boundless ocean blue, 
seeming from the height at which I was 
to mount into the very sky. And then, as 
the road wound round some point, one’s 
eye could fall down, down through the 
abyss of perpendicular wood, tree beyond 
tree clinging to and clothing the cliff. . . . 
And then to see how the midday sun- 
beams. leapt past one down the abyss, 
throwing out here a grey stem by one 
point of burnished silver, there a hazel 
branch by a single leaf of glowing, golden 
gTeen, shooting long bright arrows down, 


down through the dim, hot, hazy atmo- 
sphere of the wood, till it rested at last 
upon the dappled beach of pink and grey 
pebbles, and the dappled surge which 
wandered up and down among them, and 
broke up into richer intricacy with its 
cliequer-work of woodland shadows, the 
restless net of soovry foam. 7 

During the greater part of this 
period Charles Kingsley was edu- 
cated at home, under his father’s 
eye. In 1836 his father left Clo- 
velly to become vicar of Chelsea, a 
change not for the better, so far as 
his sons were concerned; and the 
rector of Eversley often declared 
that his experience of life at Chelsea 
had given him an infinite distaste 
for work in such suburban parishes. 
The hospital with its relics and the 
reaches of the Thames wero but 
indifferent substitutes for the hang- 
ing woods and the sea, or even for 
the open downs and the ‘ Loe Pool ’ 
of He! s ton, to the grammar school 
of which place, then under the 
mastership of the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Charles Kingsley had 
been sent a short time before his 
family left Clovelly. His love for 
natural history in all its branches, 
and especially for botany and geo - 
logy — the last by no means in those 
days the attractive science that it has 
since become — had shown itself long 
before ; and there were naturalists 
at Bideford who had formed collec- 
tions, to which he obtained access, 
and which he described as having 
taught him much when, but a few 
vears since, he presided at a meet- 
ing of the Devonshire Association 
in that quaint old town, and ad- 
dressed his audience with a ( sigh 
of relief ’ at finding ‘ still nnabo- 
lished the Torridge, and Hubba- 
stone, and Tapely, and Tnstow, and 
the Bar, and the Burrows, and the 
beloved old Braunton marshes and 
sandhills.’ A friend who remem- 
bers Charles Kingsley as a school- 
boy of sixteen says that there was 


7 North Devon ( Miscellanies , vol. ii.) 
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then something ‘ indescribably in- 
teresting* about him; that ‘one 
could not help , recognising in him 
a hard and ambitious student and 
an ardent lover of nature . , • with 
such a quickness of perception and 
such (even then) acquirements as 
clearly indicated the success of his 
future life/ The boy was * father 
of the man/ Whilst gathering 
land shells, and digging fossils from 
the chalk pits about Thetford, where 
he occasionally visited his maternal 
uncle, Mr. Crookenden of Iiushford, 
he translated a remarkable sermon * 
of Krummacher’s, ‘ on the behead- 
ing of John the Baptist/ which 
in its pictorial style and its earnest- 
ness suggests, however faintly, the 
character of his own discourses. 
This translation was made before 
he was sixteen ; and the printed 
sermon went through at least seven 
editions, one of the last of which is 
at present lying before us. 

From Helston, recollections of 
which place were afterwards worked 
up in one of his best novels — Two 
Years Ago — Charles Kingsley passed 
to King's College, and thence to 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, with 
its famous Pepysian library. He 
became well known as a boating 
man, and was one of the first to 
interest himself in what are now 
recognised as ‘athletic sports* — very 
different in his day to what they 
have since become — a development 
against which he has protested in 
more than one place. He certainly 
did not allow his proficiency in such 
sports to become the main object 
of his university career. He soon 
won a scholarship, carried off more 
than one important prize, and came 
out at last m 1842 first in classics 
and ‘ senior optime ’ in the mathe- 
matical tripos. After a very short 
hesitation between the Bar and the 
Church he was, towards the close of 
the same year (1842), ordained on 
the curacy of Eversley ; and after 
he had received priest’s orders he 
wasoffered and accepted the rectory. 

TOL. XI.— NO. LXHI. NSW SEBIBS. 


He then married a daughter of Pae* 
coe Grenfell, many years member 
of Parliament for Truro and for 
Great Marlow (it was of the name 
of Grenfell he was thinking when, 
in Westward Ho! he wrote of * Sir 
Richard Grenvile, Granville, Greezu 
vil, Greenfield, with two or three 
other variations’), and from that 
time until his death the rectory of 
Eversley remained his real home, 
‘ the pleasantest/ in his own words, 
‘ that God ever gave to an unde- 
serving man/ He soon 4 made Ids 
mark ’ throughout the district ; and 
one of his neighbours — Miss Mitford 
— writes of him in several of her let- 
ters with that full appreciation of 
true genius which she was always 
ready to bestow so ungrudgingly, 
only hoping that 4 he would not be 
spoiled/ He was not spoiled ; there 
were too many correctives of his 
earnestness to allow of that; and 
here is his own recognition of the 
authoress of Our Village : 

The single eye, the daughter of the light ; 
Well pleased to recognise in lowliest shade 
Some glimmer of its parent beam, and made 
By daily draughts of brightness inly 
bright ; 

The taste severe, yet graceful, trained 
aright 

In classic depth and dearness, and repaid 
By thankB and honour from the wise and 
staid, 

By pleasant skill to blame, and yet delight. 
And high communion with the eloquent 
throng 

Of those who purified our speech and song — 
All these are yours. The same examples 
lure 

You in each woodland, me on breezy moor. 
With kindred aim the same sweet path 
along, 

To knit in loving knowledge rich and poor. 

His 4 breezy moor —and by it we 
are to understand the whole country 
round Eversley — is as interesting 
and peculiar a district as is to be 
found in England, not less remark* 
able in its way than Dartmoor or 
the coast of Clovelly^ The rectory, 
and the little church adjoining, m 
which lies buried the learned Alex* 
F 9 
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ander Boss, of whom mention is 
made in Hudibras — 

There was an ancient sage philosopher 

Who had read Alexander Boss over — 

are sheltered from the north by 
a ridge of heathy moor, which 
stretches away into wide tracts, 
half common, half clothed by woods 
and thickets of Scotch fir, which 
cover this borderland of Hampshire 
and Berkshire, where the chalk 
meets the sands and clays of the 
so-called ‘ London basin.’ On higher 
ground, but not far from the rectory, 
Bramshill, the stately honse built 
for Prince Henry, the eldest son of 
James I., looks out ( from its eyrie 
of dark pines ’ over all the rich low- 
lands. These great fir trees are 
coceval with the house ; and when 
Canon Kingsley wrote of Bramshill 
as * the only place in England where 
a painter can know what Scotch 
firs are,’ he might have added, as he 
himself allowed, and that on the 
testimony of one of the Queen’s 
most experienced foresters, that not 
even on the shores of Loch Kannoch 
or in the great woods of Speyside 
are pine trees to be found of nobler 
form or of grander proportions. A 
peculiar droop of the branches, which 
it is said the tree only assumes at 
great age, and gnarled, contorted, 
oak-like limbs, such as, according to 
Sir Walter Scott* sometimes charac- 
terise the primaeval fir of the North 
when left to its own growth on its 
native site, distinguish these pines 
of Bramshill from any others in 
England, and the changes of colour 
among their grey boughs and red- 
scaled trunks are enough to drive a 
painter to despair. These trees are 
the parents of the fir-woods that 
extend, and are still extending, over 
the surrounding country. They 
must not be called plantations. 
Nearly all are self-sown — ‘ young 
live nature/ in Kingsley’s words, 

* My Winter Garden (Miscellanies, vol. i, 
for January 185 $. 


‘thus oarrying on a great savage 
process in the heart of this old and 
seemingly all-artificial English land, 
and reproducing here as surely as in 
the Australian bush a native forest, 
careless of mankind.’ This is the 
‘ winter garden ’ which he has made 
the subject of one of his pleasantest 
papers : 

The March breeze is chilly, but I can bo 
always warm, if I like, in my winter garden. 
I turn my horse’s head to the red wall of 
fir stems, and leap over the furze-grown 
bank into my cathedral .... whero are 
endless vistas of smooth red, green-veined 
shafts holding up the warm, dark roof, 
lessening away into endless gloom — paved 
with rich brown fir-needle. . . . There is 
not a breath of air within, but the breeze 
sighs over the roof above iu a soft whisper. 
I shut my eyes and liston. Surely that is 
the murmur of the summer sea upon the 
summer sands in Devon far away. I hear 
the innumerable wavelets spend them- 
selves gently upon the shore, and die away 
to rise again. . . . The breeze is gone awhile, 
and I am in perfect silence — a silence which 
may ho hoard. Not a sound, and not 
a moving object; absolutely none. The 
absence of nnimal life is solemn, startling. 
That ringdove, who was cooing half a mile 
away, has hushed his moan ; that Hock of 
long-tailed titmice, which were twinging 
and pecking about the fir-cones a few 
minutes since, are gono ; and now there is 
not even a gnat to quiver in the slant sun- 
rays. Did a spider run over these dead 
leaves, I almost fancy I could hear his foot- 
fall. ... I seem alone in a dead world. 
A dead world : and yet so full of life, if I 
had eyes to see! Above my head overy 
fir-needle is breathing — breathing for ever, 
and currents unnumbered circulate in every 
bough, quickened by somA undiscovered 
miracle ; around me every fir-stem is dis- 
tilling strange juices, which no laboratory 
of man can make ; and where my dull eye 
sees only death, the eye of God sees bound- 
less life and motion, health and use . 1 

Such a country as this, with its 
chalk bills and ‘ chalk streams ’ close 
at hand, its open moors and close 
fir-woods stretching away for miles, 
and with pleasant villages, farms, 
and halls dotted all over the land- 
scape, is one of the highest interest 
and variety for the naturalist. Miss 

) wm first published in Fraser's Magazine 
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Mitford Lad already shown how 
much real tragedy and comedy was 
to be found among the simple folk 
of these old-fashioned English home- 
steads ; and the wilder country, the 
heaths and the moors about Evers- 
ley, has long nurtured a race of its 
own, not by any means disliked by 
the rector, and thus described by 
him: 

The clod of these parts delights in the 
chase, like any baro-loggcd Paddy, and 
casts away flail and fork wildly to run, 
shout, assist, and interfero in all possible 
ways out of pure lore. The descendant 
of many generations of broom-squires and 
deer-stealers, the instinct of sport is strong 
within him still, though no more of tho 
king’s deer are to be shot in the winter 
turnip-fields, or worse, caught by an apple- 
baited book hung from an orchard bough. 
He now limits his aspirations to hares and 
pheasants, and too probably, once in his 
life, ‘ hits the keeper into the river/ and 
reconsiders himself for a while over a 
crank in Winchester gaol. Well, he has 
his faults, and I have mine. But lie is a, 
thorough good fellow nevertheless ; quito 
as good as I : civil, contented, industrious, 
and often very handsome; and a far 
shrewder fellow too, owing to his dash of 
wild forest blood — gipsy, highwayman, and 
what not — than his bullet-headed and 
flaxcn-polled cousin, the pure South Saxon 
of the chalk downs. l)ark-haired he is, 
ruddy, and tall ofbone ; swaggoring in his 
youth ; hut when ho grows old, a thorough 
gentleman, reserved, stately, and courteous 
as a prince. Sixteen years have I lived 
with him, hail fellow well met, and never 
yet had a rude word or action from him." 

The commons, and the green 
roads, some of them of great anti- 
quity, that pass through the fir- 
woods, are the favourite haunts of a 
great gipsy tribe, and it is rarely 
that the smoke from one of their 
encampments is not to be seen curl- 
ing upwards against the forest back- 
ground. The rector’s power of at- 
tracting to himself men of all ranks 
and classes was strongly shown in 
the devotion borne to him by this 
( race of the wandering foot.’ Mr. 
Borrow had hardly more influence 
with them. They sought him in all 


their troubles. They came to his 
church to be married, and they 
would be buried in no other church- 
yard. Some of them mingled with 
the crowd at his funeral, and ming- 
led too their tears with those of his 
parishioners. He will long be re- 
membered among them ; and if a 
second Borrow should arise, two or 
three centuries hence, to collect 
their traditions, he will doubtless 
And among them sundry records of 
the tall, springy-stepped * Giorgio,’ 
in the grey knickerbockers, whoso 
wise counsels were so gladly wel- 
comed by their forefathers. This 
dark grey dress was his ordinary 
wear at Eversley. * I am glad,’ he 
said, after he became Canon of 
Chester, ‘ that they have not made 
me a dean ; thefti I suppose I must 
have put myself into less comfort- 
able leggings.* 

His intense love for this countay, 
and his delight in his own people, 
came of course by degrees ; and it 
is not, perhaps, very surprising to 
find him confessing that in the first 
heat of youth 4 this little patch of 
moor, in which I have struck roots 
as firm as the wild fir trees do, 
looked at moments rather like a 
prison than a palace ; that my foolish 
young heart would sigh, “ Oh that 
I had wings,” to swoop away over 
land and sea in a rampant and self- 
glorifying fashion, on which I now- 
look back as altogether unwhole- 
some and undesirable.’ The period 
in which he first settled at Eversley 
was one of great excitement and 
disturbance, religious and political. 
‘Young England’ was displaying 
its white waistcoats, and was at- 
tempting, in somewhat dilettante 
fashion, though with honest and 
true intention, to check the 4 fend 
of rich and poor ’ that seemed to be 
the great question of the day. The 
Lives of the Saints were issuing from 
the Oxford press, and the religious 
discussions that had been stirring 
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the University were fast approach- 
ing a crisis. Such questions came 
Home to him under the shadow of 
his fir trees, and in his quiet lanes. 
It was impossible but that he should 
long to take his part in the struggle, 
and it was under the influences of 
all that was passing and had passed 
at Littlemore and at Oxford that 
he wrote his Saint's Tragedy , the 
first, and by no means the least im- 
portant, of his works. It was pub- 
lished, with a preface by Professor 
Maurice, in 1848; and in it he 
strikes that sharp note of opposition 
to the ascetic and monastic ten- 
dencies of the High Church party 
(if by that name it should be called), 
as well as to all direction’ and 
sacerdotal rule, which never ceased 
to eeho through all that he wrote 
and all that he taught. His Elizabeth 
of Hungary is a true saint. Had 
it been otherwise, there could have 
been no * tragedy.* She and all her 
compeers will be so recognised, he 
says, ‘ in proportion as they are felt 
to be real men and women.* He 
has followed throughout the con- 
temporary biography by Dietrich of 
Appold ; so has Montalembert in his 
Saint Elizabeth, and a comparison 
of the drama and the history will 
Bhow what different pictures may 
be drawn from the same materials. 
Something of Goethe studies and 
of the music of Faust may be traced 
in the Saint's Tragedy , to which 
perhaps full justice has never been 
done. 

The dramatic power and life-like 
painting which were to find full 
scope in the novels are already con- 
spicuous in the Tragedy. The hesi- 
tation and the mingled feeling of 
Conrad, the stem director of the 
saint, in whom the author found ' a 
noble nature, warped and blinded 
by its unnatural exclusions from 
those family ties through which we 
first discern or describe God and 
our relations to Him,’ are finely in- 
dicated. 

In the Saint's Tragedy Charles 


Kingsley addressed himself to the 
religious question of the time.' He 
had already shown himself active 
and zealous in the cause of what he 
believed to be the oppressed classes 
of society by associating himself 
with Mr. Maurice, Mr. Hughes, and 
someothers, whoforthe better carry- 
ing out of their views, had established 
a magazine called Politics for the 
People, and a weekly newspaper 
under the name of the Leader . 
They also set up the ‘ College * in 
Bed Lion Square, with the especial 
object of promoting the education 
of adults. Alton Loche was written 
at this time ; and remains a striking 
picture of the mental condition of a 
* poet and tailor * — a sensitive and 
meditative youth of the working 
class, such an one as was likely 
to become the leader of a Chartist 
movement. Yeast , which was first 
published in the pages of this 
Magazine, but which, owing to the 
sudden failure of the author's 
health, was never completed, belongs 
to this same period of i Sturm und 
Drang ;* and, insisting as it does on 
the iniquities of game-preserving 
squires and on the comparative help- 
lessness and innocence of poachers, 
draws much of its inspiration from 
what he saw passing under his own 
eyes at Eversley. There is, as he 
would afterwards have been one of 
the first to allow, something of a 
one-sided feeling in both these 
books; and probably in all his 
labours at this time on behalf of 
the working men, and in all his 
passionate pleading for them, he 
was too eager and too impassioned 
to see the full bearing of the great 
questions he wag stirring. Yet 
both Alton Loche and Yeast un- 
questionably .did good, crude as 
the latter seems now to be, and un- 
finished as it remains. Some of 
the greatest evils pointed out in 
Alton Loche have been abolished, 
and the indignant tone of both 

The true teaching of both "was the 
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same as their author maintained to sons may perhaps be considered the 
the end. best of the three stories, we are 

Over-work and over-excitement landed in onr own days ; but Tom 
produced at last their natural re- Thurnall is hardly more of a living, 
suit, and the rector of Eversley breathing man than Sir Richard 
was compelled to give up for a time Grenvile or Cyril of Alexandria. He 
all writing and all labour in his himself looked upon Grace Harvey, 
parish. He returned to the scenes the Cornish schoolmistress whose 
which liis early life had most simple, undoubting faith and self- 
endeared to him ; and whilst pass- denial converts at last the self- 
ing some time at Bideford he re- reliant and unbelieving Tom Thur- 
visited all that wild coast as far nail, as the highest and best of all his 
westward as Morwenstow, filling creations ; and studied as she may 
his mind with scenery and associa- have been from the life, she is sur- 
tions which were soon to bear fruit rounded by an atmosphere of the 
in the most widely known of his same true saintliness and womanly 
novels. The first of these which purity as he had thrown round 
appeared, however (for Alton Loclco his Elizabeth of Hungary. He 
and Yeast were but ‘lesser lights’), never preaches, but he never 
was not Westward Ho ! it was forgets the lessons most needed for 
Hypatia (published in 1853); and the time* and the healthiest spirit 
this also was given to the world in of duty, of courage, and — last, not 
the pages of this Magazine. Hypatia least— of submission runs through 
was followed, at due intervals, by all his novels. The last chapters of 
Westward Ho! (1855) and Two Westward Ho! — which we should 
Years Ago (1857); and the three like to quote at length — fully justify 
works thus produced are those by all that has been said. He never 
'which Charles Kingsley will be wrote anything finer. The beauty 
best remembered. They have car- and the truth of the description 
ried his name and his reputation have never been exceeded, and he 
into every laud where English is is here, it must be remembered, on 
spoken, and to every country where his own ground, putting at last into 
sound literature and high purpose words what had been haunting his 
are honoured and recognised. It is imagination from his schoolboy 
hardly necessary to say much about days. 

books so well known. The merits, ^ It is hardly too much to say that 
and perhaps the defects, of all three in Westward Ho ! Charles Kingsley 
are much the same. In all there is has done in a measure for North 
a powerful reality, and a pictorial Devon what Sir Walter Scott has 
power almost unequalled. His done for the Scottish Lowlands. His 
Goths in Hypatia — whether such pictures and his characters have be- 
warriors ever existed or not — are come inseparably connected with all 
as alive for us as his Eversley ‘clods’ that country ; and the pilgrim who 
or his Clovelly fishermen. Devon- now wanders along the lovely coast, 
shire men know well that in Amyas and looks towards Lundy, will 
Leigh and his companions he has surely remember Amyas Leigh, 
but called into vivid reality the Hereward, the last of his novels, 
floating traditions which had come which did not appear until some 
down from the 1 golden age ’ of time after its author had been ap- 
the west country ; and in his hands pointed, in i860, to the chair of 
all the struggle of that mighty Modern History at Cambridge, is 
time becomes once more present to hardly one of the pleasantest. It 
us, and is a concern of our own. In is a rude, savage picture, and we 
Two Years Ago , which for some rea- turn with satisfaction from the con- 
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giant fighting and * swashing blows * 
to the descriptions of the fen land, 
studied with the close, observant eye 
of a naturalist. His Cambridge 
appointment, welcome as it was in 
one sense, was not altogether con- 
genial to him ; and, indeed, he felt, 
as others did on seeing his name 
as that of the new Professor, that 
such historical teaching as the posi- 
tion demanded was not really his 
calling, and that, with whatever 
vividness he might succeed in re- 
storing the faded colours of the 
past, the true historian, like the 
;poet* must be led toward his task 
by an overpowering, natural im- 
pulse, and have trained himself for 
it from his earliest days. His was 
far more truly the temperament 
of the poet; and had he given 
himself entirely to the * mystery * 
of verse-making, he might not 
impossibly have attained a rank 
among the ( makers’ even more 
considerable than that which he 
has made his own as a writer of 
romance and of prose poetry. As 
a lyric poet he claims recognition 
in virtue of ‘The Sands of Dee,* 
‘Airly Beacon,’ ‘The Three Fishers,* 
and 'other picturesque and touching 
pieces. 

He held the professorship, how- 
ever, until 1869, and then re- 
signed it, with no small feeling 
of relief, for a stall in the cathe- 
dral of Chester, which again was 
exchanged but a year or two later 
for one in Westminster Abbey. All 
his advancement was due to the 
admiration and respect with which 
those in the very highest places of 
the land had been early led to 
regard him, and which he retained 
to the last. And wherever he was 
placed — at Cambridge, at Chester, 
or at Westminster — his personal 
teaching, and his zeal in all good 
works, made themselves felt in a 
way that will not soon be forgotten. 
It is difficult to overestimate the 
effect of his companionship, and of 
his teaching from the pulpit, on the 


young men of Cambridge. What- 
ever may bo thought of his fitness 
for the historical chair, there can 
be no doubt that his connection 
with the University at that period 
was of no small service to the 
‘ generation ’ or two of undergra- 
duates over whom his influence 
extended. 

Throughout all this time, in the 
intervals between the appearance 
of the novels, a long succession of 
lesser writings, the varied subjects 
of which show over how wide a 
range his sympathies extended, was 
given to the world ; some of them , in- 
cluding those delightful essays after- 
wards collected in his Miscellanies, 
which have already been quoted, and 
which are pages from his own life — 
the ‘Winter Garden,’ the ‘Chalk- 
stream Studies,* and the ‘Worth 
Devon Idylls’ — in this Magazine. 
Alexandria and her Schools . was 
tho result of the reading he had 
gone through for Hypatia. Glancv * 
shows him in another light; and here 
he gives us his lofty ideal of tlio 
* perfect naturalist ’ — ‘ strong in 
body, able to haul a dredge, climb 
a rock, turn a boulder, walk all 
day, uncertain where he shall eat 
or rest;’ a rider, a good shot, a 
skilful fisherman ; ‘ and for his 
moral character, he must be gentle 
and courteous .... brave, enter- 
prising, and patient, of a reverent 
turn of mind;* and possessed of 
such a combination of noble quali- 
ties as can fall to the lot of but 
few. 

In his charming Water Babies he 
revels in his own knowledge of 
natural wonders, and in many of 
his sermons he makes some bit of 
natural history — some insect de- 
velopment, or some plant distribu- 
tion which he had just been ob- 
serving-—* point a moral’ in a way 
that his most unlearned hearers 
could not fail to follow. In these 
sermons, of which many volumes 
are published, delivered in his own 
village church, before the Univer- 




sity, and elsewhere, he spoke out 
his mind plainly, and none who 
ever heard him can forget the effect. 
The slight hesitation which some- 
times marked his ordinary speech 
quite disappeared as he addressed 
his audience; and he was never 
more impressive than when speak- 
ing to his own people in his own 
church, in simple words indeed, 
hut thoso clear and incisive, and 
often working his descriptions into 
• such pictures as carried his hearers 
far away from the quiet aisles of 
Eversley. And he did not spare 
them, as the following passage 
sufficiently indicates : 

If I am asked why the poor profess God’s 
Gospel and practise the Devil’s works, and 
why, in this very parish now, thero are 
women who, while they are drunkards, 
swearers, and adulteresses, will run any- 
where to hear a sermon, and liko nothing 
hotter, saving sin, than liigh-flown religious 
l»ooks — if 1 am asked, I say, why the old 
English honesty, which used to ho our 
glory and our strength, has decayed so 
much of late years, and a hideous and 
shameful hypocrisy has taken the place of 
it, I can only answer by pointing to the 
good old Church Catechism, and what it 
says about our duty to God and to our 
neighbour, and declaring boldly, It is be- 
cause you have forgotten that; because 
you have despised that ; because you have 
fancied that it was beneath you to keep 
God’s plain human commandments. You 
have been wanting to * save your souls,* 
while you did not care whother your souls 
were saved alive, or whether they were 
dead and rotten and damned within you ; 
you have dreamed that you could be what 
you called * spiritual ’ while you were the 
slaves of sin ; you have dreamed that you 
could become what you call ‘ saints * while 
you were not yet even decont men and 
women. 

Intense Englishman as he was, 
it is perhaps no great wonder that 
Canon Kingsley was not strongly 
attracted towards ordinary foreign 
travel. But there was one longing 
desire which he had cherished from 
his earliest years — the desire to see 
with his own eyes something of 
that tropical beauty and luxuriance 
on which the old discoverers of the 
4 new-found world ' had gazed with 


so much wonder, and which they 
had described in such glowing 
words. The South America* 
forests, with all their marvels, had 
for him hardly less mysterious 
attraction than they had for 
Raleigh himself, though his 4 B1 
Dorado * was a somewhat different 
one. He had pored over Raleigh^ 
own descriptions, and those of matty 
another adventurer, long before be 
set to work on Westward Ho ! but 
wonderfully accurate as are the 
pictures of tropical scenery which 
that book contains, there is between 
them and his North Devon pictures „ 
just the difference, as he was told 
by a naturalist who had spent 
the best part of his life within the 
tropics, that there will always be 
between scenes drawn from the life 
and those elaborated from books, 
Had he known the West Indies as 
well as he knew Lundy, he would 
have described the same things, 
but in different fashion. 'At Zo# It/ 
he was able to put his long-formed 
desire into execution ; and the re- 
sult was one of the most delightful 
books of modern travel which 
exists — full of pictures which it is 
curious and interesting to compare 
with those of Westward Ho ! and 
full too of a subtle, personal charm, 
which never allows us to forget in 
whose company we are visiting the 
‘Islands of the West.' Great was 
his excitement when preparing for 
this expedition. ‘ I shall feel,’ he 
said, ‘when I meet the first beds 
of sargasso, like Jacob when he 
saw the waggons which Joseph had 
sent to carry him, and his spirit 
revived.’ It is not easy to choose 
from a book every page of which is 
bright with colour, but here is a 
brilliant sketch of tropic vegeta- 
tion : 

In strange contrast with the ragged out- 
line, and with the wild devastation of the 
rainy season, is the richness of the verdure 
which clothes the islands, up to their highest 
peaks, in what seems a coat of men fur; 
but, when looked at through the glasses. 
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wove* to be f in most eases, gigantic timber. 
Hot a rock is seen. If there be a cliff here 
and there, it is as green as an English 
lawn. Steep slopes are grey with groo- 
groo palms, or yellow with unknown flower- 
ing trees. High against the sky-line tiny 
knots and lumps are found to be gigantic 
trees. Each glen has buried its streamlet 
a hundred feet in vegetation, above which, 
here and there, the grey stem and dark 
crown of some palmiste towers up like the 
xnftst of some great admiral. The eye and 
the fancy strain vainly into the green 
abysses, and wander up and down over the 
wealth of depths ana heights, compared 
with which European parks and woodlands 
are but paltry scrub and shaugh. Ho books 
are needed to tell that. The eye discovers 
it for itself, even before it lias learnt to 
judge of the 'groat size of the vegetation, 
from the endless vuriety of form and colour. 
For the islands, though intensely green, 
are not of one, but of every conceivable 
green, or rather of hues ranging from pale 
yellow through all greens into cobalt blue ; 
and as the wind stirs the leaves, and sweeps 
the lights and shadows over hill and glon, 
all is ever- changing, iridescent, like a pea- 
cock's neck ; till the whole island, from peak 
to shore, seems some glorious jewel— an 
•emerald, with tints of sapphire and topaz, 
hanging between blue sea and white surf* 
below and blue sky and white cloud 
above.** 

This was the last of his impor- 
tant works. Other books followed 
— Town Geology , Madam Hov> and 
Lady Why , lectures and addresses 
on all kinds of subjects, geological, 
social, and sanitary — all interesting 


and all marked by the same bright, 
earnest spirit which had inspired 
his earliest writing, jnst as fearless 
and jast as plain-spoken. Again 
he visited America ; but this time to 
make acquaintance with scenery of 
a very different character from that 
which he had described in At 
Last. His only son had just mar- 
ried and settled in that country, 
following the example of certain of 
his Puritan ancestors, who, after 
the Restoration, found their way to 
New England, where their descend- 
ants are still flourishing. On this 
occasion Canon Kingsley crossed 
the Rocky Mountains, and fxwm 
exposure to storm and rough wea- 
ther laid, it is thought, the foun- 
dation for the pulmonary illness 
which attacked him on his return 
to England, and which, after some 
weeks of suffering, ended as we 
know, on the 23rd of January. 

For many reasons a resting-place 
might have been claimed for his 
body under the great arches of West- 
minster Abbey ; but it is far more 
fitting that it should lie, as it does, 
in his own quiet churchyard, where 
cloud-shadow and sunshine rest on 
his grave, and where each breeze 
from the hill-side brings with it the 
murmur of his own fir-woods. 

Richard John King. 


,§ At Last, vol. i, ch, 2. 
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DR. PRIESTLEY. 


T HE name and fame of Joseph 
Priestley are well nigh forgotten. 
One of the most conspicuous cele- 
brities of the latter half of the last 
century, his once brilliant reputation 
has nearly faded away in the latter 
half of this. In the annals of 
science the discoverer of oxygen 
must always occupy a distinguished 
place, though the claim made for 
him by some Americans to be 
esteemed the father of chemistry 
may be disputed. Within the limits 
of the theological sect, which he 
championed against all comers with 
quenchless enthusiasm, the name of 
Priestley is no doubt still held in 
honour, as an ornament, if not now 
a defence. But for the general 
public, which is neither scientific nor 
Unitarian, Priestley’s name is so far 
from being a household word, that 
probably the majority of those who 
heard that a statue of him had been 
unveiled at Birmingham the other 
day, had to gain from Professor 
Huxley’s inaugural lecture their 
first definito information as to the 
man’s title to this distinction. 
Friend of Benjamin Franklin, op- 
ponent of John Wesley, first the 
acquaintance and later the antago- 
nist of Edmund Burke, in his life- 
time he enjoyed a notoriety inferior 
to neither of the illustrious trio ; but, 
unlike them, Priestley’s name, in 
the third generation after his death, 
calls up no familiar associations. 
The most various and voluminous, 
according to the J Edinburgh Review , 
VOL. X. — NO. LVIII. NSW SERIES. 


of all English writers, not one of 
his hundred works is now sought 
for outside his own denomination. 

There must have been among the 
crowd of artisans and other inhabit- 
ants of Birmingham who thronged 
to witness the ceremony in lps 
honour, a few sons and a good mafty 
grandsons of members of that fu- 
rious mob which, eighty- three years 
before, burnt down his chapel, pil- 
laged his house, and would have 
torn the worthy doctor himself to 
pieces if timely flight had not 
saved him ; but we suspect that the 
perpetrators of this fiery exploit 
preserved a judicious silence as to 
their share in it, in their cooler old 
age, and left their descendants to 
learn, like the rest of the public, 
from the lips of their distinguished 
visitor, the reasons why their fore- 
fathers hated and hunted the guile- 
less philosopher from the town. Not 
that the tradition of the Priestley 
riots has entirely died out of 
memory. By confession of the 
Mayor of Birmingham, Priestley 
owes his marble statue as much to 
this shameful persecution as to his 
literary and philosophic achieve- 
ments. His panegyrist laboured, 
not without success, to prove that 
the man deserved the marble ; but 
it is clear that his deserts alone 
might have failed to raise him on 
to the pedestal, had not a feeling of 
remorse haunted the civic memory 
of Birmingham. Their fathers 
burnt out the prophet of civil and 
a Q 2 
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religious liberty, and the children 
erect a statue to him by way of 
atonement. Professor Huxley’s 
masterly oration glided lightly and 
delicately over this bit of local 
history, avoiding with much tact 
too offensive an exposure of the 
bigotry and stupidity of the ances- 
tors of his audience. This reticence, 
however, must have awakened in 
some minds the desire of knowing 
more about the occasions of that 
strange outburst of popular fury, 
and the character of its victim ; and, 
as the limit of time necessarily con- 
fined Professor Huxley’s address to 
a brief outline of the subject of his 
eulogy, we venture to lay before the 
reader additional gleanings from our 
study of Priestley’s and contem- 
porary writings. 

Joseph Priestley was born near 
Leeds, in I733,anddiedatI^o^thum- 
berland, in Pennsylvania, in 1804. 
His three score and eleven years of 
mortal life, with the single excep- 
tion of that ebullition of popular 
rage at Birmingham, are devoid of 
any features of marked interest 
outside the range of his literary 
and philosophic activity. Priestley 
lived in and for the logical develop- 
ment of his own mental germs. By 
hereditary descent pious, a Calvin- 
ist, and a Dissenter, he maintained 
his piety, exchanged his Calvinistic 
creed first for Arianism, then for 
Unitarianism, and deepened his dis- 
sent into ardent anti-State-Church- 
ism, and, at last, into pronounced 
Republicanism. Springing from a 
respectable middle-class family, able 
to give him the best educa- 
tion then accessible to persons of 
their proscribed opinions, of weak 
health, intellectual tastes, and reli- 
gion^. proclivity, he naturally em- 
braced the career of a dissenting 
minister. He filled a pulpit succes- 
sively in Suffolk, Cheshire, Birming- 
ham, and London, these pastoral 
charges being varied by periods of 
tutorship, and several years during 
which he was librarian to a noble- 


Froim the first he was a dili- 
gent student, his attainments co- 
vering an extensive rango, rather 
than attemptinga thorough mastery 
of subjects. He left his college 
with some knowledge of the French, 
Italian, and German languages, also 
of Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, be- 
sides the classics and Hebrew. 
Every day while at the academy, 
and for some time after leaving it, 
he read ten folio pages of a Greek 
author, and usually a Greek play 
every week besides. Yet he was 
not especially addicted to languages. 
Theology, both by his profession 
and preference, claimed the first 
place in his studies, and philosophy 
was its favourite handmaid . General 
literature was by no means ne- 
glected. Indeed, few men could have 
exceeded Priestley in the amount 
of his reading, the variety of his 
studies, and the ease with which he 
attained a respectable eminence in 
each. Before his collegiate course 
was over, he had entered upon 
authorship, and from that time on- 
ward his practice was to make the 
public the confidant and inheritor 
of all his intellectual acquisitions. 

Whatever the subject he studied, 
he formed his opinions — decided 
opinions — with great facility; and 
it must be allowed, too, that, in 
numerous instances, a happy in- 
stinct impelled him to seize at once 
upon right views "of things, views 
often far in advance of his generation, 
and which brought upon him a flood 
of angry opposition, but have been 
now for a long time admitted to be 
sound by the general judgment. 
His opinions once formed, the next 
step was to print them. As Hop- 
o’-my-Thumb, in the child’s tale, 
marked his way through the wood 
by dropping crumbs of bread as he 
went along, so Priestley marked his 
track through life by the books, 
tracts, pamphlets, sermons, and 
philosophical papers which he issued 
from the press in a continuous 
stream. He was an irrepressible 
controversialist, throwing down the 
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gauntlet to all the world, and fre- 
quently challenging by name those 
whom he deemed worthy of his 
steel; and if any declined the contest, 
he seemed hardly able to think it 
could be from any motive but sense 
of weakness. Thus, he politely 
dragged his literary coat-tails before 
Gibbon, but failed to allure the 
wary historian into the lists. Love 
of controversy in Priestley was 
a form of his love of truth, for, 
though he generally had, or thought 
that he had, the good fortune to be 
on the right side, he fought in ut- 
most candour, firmly believing that 
truth would be made evident by the 
ordeal of battle, and honestly pre- 
pared to yield if unmistakeably 
worsted. Authorship, polemical and 
didactic,' appears to have been a 
necessary function of his mental 
organism. During his first pastor- 
ate lie wrote his ‘ Scripture Doctrine 
of Remission,’ in which he finally 
rejected the idea of any atonement 
for sin by Jesus Christ. Poverty 
compelling him to turn school- 
master, he composed an English 
Grammar on a new plan for the 
use of his pupils. While occupying 
a professor’s chair at Warrington, 
he produced a group of works on 
such diverse subjects as oratory, 
history, tho laws and constitution 
of England, an essay on liberal 
education, charts of biography and 
hisjbory ; and lastly, a work which 
proved an introduction to a new 
phase of his career, his history of 
electricity. From this time he be- 
came a student of physical science, 
or, as it was then termed, natural* 
philosophy. Henceforth, by the side 
of the restless torrent of his pole- 
mical activity, flowed a quieter 
stream of scientific experiment and 
publication; which won for him 
high renown amongthe philosophers 
of Europe. 

Priestley's genius comes as near 
as that of any instance we can re- 
member to justify Dr. Johnson's 
strange dictum, that intellectual 
(acuity is the same in whatever di- 


rection it be turned; that a man 
can walk as far east as he can west; 
that Newton might have written a 
great epic had he tried, and Milton 
might have discovered gravitation. 
Quite up to middle age, Priestley 
had manifested no peculiar predi- 
lection nor aptitude for physical 
science. He was theologian and 
metaphysician. He had written 
upon history, criticism, oratory, and 
belles-lettres. His first communion „ 
with science was in the capacity cr^ 
historian of other men's services in 
her temple. Once introduced into 
an interesting field of thought and 
investigation, it was his nature to 
want to know all about it; and 
recording other men's experiments 
led him to make some for himself. 
His experiments led to discoveries 
and to improvements in the appa- 
ratus employed. Residing hard by 
a brewery, he began to experiment 
upon the gases evolved by fermen- 
tation, and soon his important dis- 
coveries in pneumatic chemistry 
drew the attention of all Europe. It 
was fitting that his statue should be 
unveiled on the anniversary of the 
day on which he discovered oxygen. 

When we consider the immense 
importance of this grand discovery* 
we wonder that it has not made a 
deeper impression upon the popular 
imagination. Newton’s discovery of 
the law of gravitation, Hervey’s of 
the circulation of the blood, are 
proverbially adduced as the intro- 
duction of new epochs in natural 
science; while Priestley’s splendid 
contribution to the progress of 
chemistry, which furnished the key 
to unlock the secrets of all material 
substances, has been merged into 
the common group of chemical 
analyses, without achieving for it- 
self a distinct memory outside the 
range of that particular science. 
Abstract the knowledge of oxygen, 
and what to-day would be the value 
of all our sciences of inorganic 
matter and organised life? But 
not oxygen only, nearly all the gases 
own Priestley as the magician 
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who first unloosed them from 
their imprisonment in solid sub- 
stances, and revealed them to the 
wonder and enlightenment of man- 
kind. Yet in spite of his illustrious 
services to science, Priestley hardly 
takes rank with the great high- 
priests of Nature. Partly, perhaps, 
because the versatility of his mind, 
and variety of his occupations, did 
not permit him to do justice to his 
own great discoveries ; partly, too, 
we think, from a certain super- 
ficiality of his intellect, which con- 
tented itself with the bare facts, 
and could not penetrate to those 
deep and wide conceptions of uni- 
versal laws which the facts reveal 
to more poetic natures. 

Here we seem to see the point 
where Priestley’s case, instead of 
supporting Dr. Johnson’s view of 
the indifferent ubiquity of mental 
power, is a strong argument the 
other way. Priestley’s mind was 
quick, clear, and logical ; but it 
was deficient in imagination. He 
wrote verses at one time as a 
means of self-improvement, but 
he appears to have been below 
the average in feeling for poetry 
and art. Music he tried to learn, 
but acknowledged his own inca- 
pacity; eloquence he had no pre- 
tension to, not only in speech, 
where a physical defect impeded 
him, but even in writing, though 
constantly employing his pen on the 
greatest subjects in a most earnest 
spirit. This lack of the imaginative 
faculty accounts for an apparent 
want of sensibility to the grandeur 
and mystery of the universe, which 
we seem to feci all along the line of 
Priestley *8 writings. This lack of 
awful reverence affects his treat- 
ment of the highest themes. To 
Priestley, even God seemed quite 
simple in his nature, and ruled by 
principles of common sense in his 
providence. 

• Compare the cool, logical, con- 
tented Priestley, with that con- 
temporary of his whom he re- 
garded with benevolent compassion 


as an amiable and accomplished 
fanatic — John Wesley. Wesley’s 
faith, life, and labours assume more 
and more heroic proportions as we 
recede farther from him ; and dis- 
tance enables us to form a better 
idea of the magnitude of the man. 
His dauntless courage, herculean 
toils, statesmanlike capacity, and 
grand human enthusiasm, are re- 
cognised as constituting one of the 
most powerful regenerating forces 
since the ago of Luther, even by 
those who do not accept his religious 
opinions. But Priestley counts for 
little even in the religious develop- 
ment of the comparatively small 
fraternity to which lie rendered such 
zealous services. If the deepest 
heart of mankind could be ruled by 
syllogisms, the Unitarian teacher 
would have borne off the palm, but 
there is a spirit in man the depth 
of which he could not probe. He 
was, as ho reiterated on every occa- 
sion, a rational believer. The Jewish 
faith was, in his view, a simple re- 
publication of natural religion sup- 
ported by miracles — that is, it taught 
monotheism and morality. Chris- 
tianity added nothing essential to 
this, except the revelation of a fu- 
ture life, also accredited by super- 
natural evidence. It is pathetic to 
read now Priestley’s treatises in de- 
fence of Christianity in which he 
advances with assured confidence a 
lino of argument which, to say the 
least, is not felt in onr day to be im- 
pregnable, and of itself convincing. 
If he had lived in a later genera- 
tion, would he have become a 
Straussian ? 

YetTT&e man was sincerely re- 
ligious, not the partisan of & sect 
only, but firmly persuaded that re- 
ligion is the needful salvation of 
mankind, and that Christianity, 
according to his conception of it, is 
the one all-sufficient divine religion. 
We cannot but think that Professor 
Huxley did scant justice to Priest- 
ley’s religious faith when he repre- 
sented him as devoting his life to 
propagate ‘one particular hypo- 
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thesis respecting the divine essence.' 
Priestley was a fervid Unitarian, who 
would have entered the fire with 
f Servetus in defence of his creed; 
firstly, because he believed it was 
true— and Priestley was thorough 
and heart-whole in his loyalty to 
truth ; but secondly, because he be- 
lieved the welfare of the whole 
human race was involved in the 
general acceptance of this truth. It 
was with him no mere abstract dogma 
respecting a Being who might seem 
far above the limited range of finite 
faculties. He believed that his 
Unitarianism was Christianity, and 
that Christianity was the only 
sufficient moral force for the rege- 
neration of humanity, hindered in 
its blessed work by human corrup- 
tion, and to be restored by the 
fidelity of himself and others to its 
pristine purity and efficacy. Right 
or wrong, Priestley, at least, is clear 
from the charge of wasting his life 
upon * lunar politics.' 

In philosophy, Priestley was a 
materialist and a necessarian. Both 
these are burning questions of to-day, 
and with the fear of Professor Tyn- 
dall before our eyes, we will carefully 
refrain from dogmatising upon them. 
But it is lawful for us to glance at 
Priestley’s stand-point with respect 
to these fundamental doctrines as 
matter of history. The mischief of 
Priestley’s materialism lay in its 
nomenclature. He did not conceive 
of matter as his contemporaries did, 
and as men in general still do ; but 
meaning something else than they 
understood, persisted stoutly in 
identifying spirit with matter. To 
the public mind, matter was some- 
thing solid, impenetrable, occupying 
space. Priestley rejected this defi- 
nition, and conceived of matter as 
simply the power of attraction and 
repulsion situated in space, yet not so 
as to be impenetrable. His doctrine 
amounted, then, to this— that we know 
neither matter nor spirit, and that it 
is unnecessary, unphilosophical, and 
opposed to the indications of physio- 
logy, to believe in the existence of 


two originally* distinct substances. 
His contemporaries could not under- 
stand him, nor does it seem that he 
himself had a clear menial grasp of 
the neutrality of the doctrine of 
unity in the essence or substance 
which underlies phenomena. His 
language implies that somehow mat- 
ter has the best claim to be regarded 
as reality, and spirit must be content 
with a secondary contingent exist- 
ence. Until philosophical concep- 
tions thoroughly pervade the popular 
mind, and impregnate the popular 
language, materialistic doctrines 
will always lie open to this miscon- 
ception, and even the philosophers 
themselves will not be quite se- 
cure against confusion of thought. 
Priestley’s assertion that the soul 
dies with the body, and owes its re- 
surrection to the will of God, per- 
plexed even the able and friendly 
Dr. Price. Priestley uses the follow- 
ing ingenious simile to illustrate his 
meaning : 

I suppose that the powers of thought are 
not merely suspended but are extinct or 
cease to be at death. To make my meaning 
if possible better understood, I will use the 
following comparison : — The power of cut- 
ting in a razor depends upon a certain cohe- 
sion and arrangement of the parts of which 
it consists. If we suppose this razor to 
be wholly dissolved in any acid liquor, its 
power of cutting will certainly be lost or 
cease to be, though no particle of the metal 
that constituted the razor be annihilated 
by the process ; and its former shape and 
power of cutting, &c., may be restored to it 
after the metal has been precipitated. Thus 
when the body is dissolved by putrefaction, 
its power of thinking entirely ceases, but 
no particle of the man being lost, as many 
of them as are essential to him will, I 
doubt not, be collected and revivified at the 
resurrection : when the power of thinking 
will return of course. I do not, therefore, 
think that anything I have advanced im- 
plies that the soul, that is the man, loses his 
existence at death in any other sense than 
that the man loses his power of thinking. 

That last sentence looks like a par- 
tial retractation. The feet is, both 
Priestley and Price were lost in a fog, 
and neither could see the way out. 

Priestley held to his neoessariqp- 
ism not less tenaciously than he did 
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to bis materialism ; but here, too, 
whatever be our opinion as to the 
merits of the questions in themselves, 
it is not possible to overlook a certain 
immaturity in the Priestleian stages 
of the controversy. Priestley based 
his doctrine of necessity with un- 
limited confidence upon the simple 
proposition that every effect must 
have a cause ; at a time when the 
meaning of these words, ‘ cause * and 
* effect,* and the nature of the rela- 
tion between them, had not been so 
deeply pondered as they have been 
since. ‘Volition undetermined,* he 
says, ‘would be effect without cause.* 
‘ An effect without a cause is a thing 
impossible even to divine penoer, be- 
cause it is impossible to power 
abstractly considered.* Priestley 
speculated too much about God, and 
about things abstractly considered, 
for the good of his philosophy. His 
theology biassed him in meta- 
physics, as when he plainly de- 
clares that if we once admit that 
an effect may be without a cause, 
i.e. that will may be self-determined, 
wo undermine the only demon- 
strative argument for the existence 
of God himself. Toned down 
by the modern recognition, that 
natural causes and effects are 
merely bound together by a rela- 
tion of constant sequence, and that 
we know nothing of real or efficient 
causes, all Priestley’s elaborate 
proofs for necessity subside into the 
indisputable proposition, ‘ Whatever 
is, is.* As in the case of his ma- 
terialism, so the doctrine of neces- 
sity involved Priestley in logical 
consequences very repugnant to the 
sentiments of his age, and some of 
them perplexing enough to his own 
mind. He gladly accepted the 
belief that all things are best just 
as they are, and will eventuate in a 
future of happiness for everybody ; 
though it does not appear to have 
struck him that, if everything is 
the best possible now, the best pos- 
sible of the future may perhaps also 
be inexplicable to human wisdom, 
and disagreeable in part to human 


liking. But to preserve moral 
responsibility, to vindicate the rea- 
sonableness of sorrow for sin, in 
harmony with his neccssarianism, 
was a task beyond even the acute- 
ness of a Priestley. 

Heterodox both as theologian 
and as philosopher, and known to 
be constantly engaged with curious 
investigations into the secrets of 
Nature, Priestley would have been 
set down as a votary of magical 
arts, in league with the Evil One, 
had his lot been cast a few centnries 
earlier. Even in the last century, 
we may be sure that vague ru- 
mours of something uncanny about 
the man floated about the country 
side. But to have accused a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of having sold 
his soul to Satan would have been 
an anachronism, and a Protestant 
Dissenter was safe under the shadow 
of the Toleration Act from prosecu- 
tion as a heretic. Obnoxious as lie 
was to the orthodox mind in other 
respects, had Priestley left politics 
alone, he might have ended his days 
at Birmingham in peace, and the 
long row of his works on the li- 
brary shelf might have been longer 
by several volumes. But Priestley 
was a Dissenter in times when Dis- 
senters were political pariahs — en- 
joying an unmolested exercise of 
their religious principles, by the 
contemptuous toleration of the 
ruling caste, but rigidly excluded 
from the rights of equal citizenship. 
This was more than enough to sti- 
mulate his active mind to consider 
the nature of government, the 
rights of free-born men, and the 
defective working of the vaunted 
British constitution. In this re- 
gion he could hardly miss the per- 
ception of simple first principles of 
political science, which he no sooner 
saw than he published to all the 
world with his usual fearlessness. 
He was a Reformer half a century 
before the Reform Bill, and a ii- 
berationist a century before the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
Until driven from his native land, 
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lie was a sincere defender of the 
limited monarchy; but the limits 
he would set to it approach more 
nearly those we are familiar with 
than such as George III. and 
his Tory supporters were inclined 
to submit to. Priestley’s political 
views were before his ago, and his 
antipathy to a religious establish- 
ment made him the aversion of the 
High Church party. 

For all this, his course might have 
ended in peace, but for the outbreak 
of the French Revolution . Th at ter- 
rible convulsion, in which feudalism 
crashed into ruins, and democracy 
sprang into life, full-grown and 
armed, was an unexpected portent 
watched with opposite feelings of 
alarm and hope by conservative and 
reforming minds. In the very 
year of the Revolution, an eager 
attempt was made by the Liberal 
party to procure the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, by # 
which Dissenters were excluded 
from all Government offices and 
municipalities. This was defeated 
by a large majority, and failure did 
not serve to sweeten the temper of 
the oppressed. 

Thero was then in London an 
association called the Revolution 
Society, not, as its name might sug- 
gest, a new combination to propa- 
gate French principles in England, 
but an old society formed long be- 
fore, to commemorate and hold up 
the principles of our own glorious 
Revolution of 1688. This and other 
radical associations openly avowed 
their delight in the downfall of ty- 
ranny across the water, and loudly 
demanded a reform of representation 
at home. Drs. Priestley and Price 
were known sympathisers with these 
movements, and the famous sermon 
of the latter in the Poultry Chapel 
called forth Edmund Burke’s bril- 
liantly eloquent onslaught upon the 
French Assembly. When even 
Burke, who had denounced the 
American war, abandoned his 
Whiggism to lead the cry of * The 
Constitution in danger,’ no wonder 


that the Tory party raised an Ephe- 
sian shout of ‘ Church and King’ all 
the country over. Priestley replied 
to Burke without much eloquence, 
but with a solid and provoking 
common sense by no means calcu- 
lated to soothe the feelings of the 
Tory party. 

About the same time, a High 
Church clergyman of Birmingham 
preached an excited sermon against 
the Dissenters in general, and 
Priestley in particular. Priestley, 
never slow to pick up the gaunt- 
let, at once opened tire upon his 
antagonist and the Church party in 
a series of familiar letters to the 
inhabitants of Birmingham. At 
this distance of time, it is easy to 
see that the champion of civil and 
religious liberty held the right side 
in the combat, but one cannot re- 
view his share in the controversy 
without perceiving that his cool 
assumption of superiority must 
have been extremely galling to his 
opponents. Indeed, Priestley seems 
never to have taken into account that 
passion and prejudice might misun- 
derstand and distort his language. 
Hence his adversaries culled from 
his books, and circulated in and out 
of Parliament, detached sentences, 
which could hardly fail to exas- 
perate the public mind against 
him. With the French Revolution 
actually in progress, the King vir- 
tually a prisoner, the Church 
stripped of its property, the nobi- 
lity and clergy driven from the 
country, and seeking an asylum on 
our shores, how could bigoted 
adherents of our glorious constitu- 
tion in Church and State fail to 
read revolution, arson, and murder, 
in such paragraphs as these : 

It is nothing bat the alliance of tho 
kingdom of Christ with the kingdom of 
this world that supports the grossest cor- 
ruptions of Christianity ; and perhaps we 
must wait for the downfall of the civil 
powers before this most unnatural alliance 
can be broken. Calamitous, no doubt, will 
that time be. But what conrulsion in the 

C ritical world ought to be a subject Of 
mentation, if it be attended with so dernr- 
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able an event ? May the Kingdom of Ood 
and of Christ (that which 1 coneeixe to be 
intended in the Lord’s Prayer) truly and 
fully come, though all the kingdoms of the 
world be removed to make way for it ! 

And again : 

We are, as it were, laying gunpowder, 
grain by grain, under the old building of 
error and superstition, which a single spark 
may hereafter inflame, so as to produce an 
instantaneous explosion, in consequence of 
which that edifice, the erection of which 
has been the work of ages, may bo over- 
turned in a moment, and so effectually that 
the SHme foundation can never be built 
upon again. 

s Since by tbe ‘ old building of error 
and superstition,’ Priestley intended 
nothing else than orthodox Trini- 
tarian Christianity in general, and 
the Established Church of his own 
country in particular, what more 
was needed besides these two bold 
passages to mark him out as a 
would-be Catiline, a second Guy 
Faux, longing for the propitious 
time when the Tower of London 
should imitate the fate of the Bas- 
tille, George III. bo dragged in 
triumph like Louis XVI., and 
English mobs raise the forocious 
shout, ‘Hang all bishops to the 
lamp-posts ! * It is true Priestley’s 
rhetorical phrases were printed 
years before the French Revolution 
appeared above the horizon ; but 
the French Revolution did appear, 
and Priestley applauded it ; worse 
still, became act and part in it, by 
being elected a member of the 
French Assembly. This last fact 
was damning ; yet Priestley went on 
replying to Burke, Madan, and 
Burns, as audaciously as was his 
wont. 

Three significant dates will tell 
the Test of the tale. On July 14, 
1789, the Bastille was pulled down 
by the populace of Paris. Ou 
July 14, 1790, France was declared 
a limited monarchy in the immense 
gathering in the Champ de Mars, 
and Louis XVI. swore to maintain 
the new constitution. On July 14, 
1791, Priestley’s chapel and house 
at Birmingham were burnt down 
by an excited mob, and the doctor 


himself only saved his life by timely 
flight. 

This exact coincidence of dates 
is easily explained. On the latest 
of these dates, a number of radi- 
cal reformers, Priestley’s friends, 
assembled at a tavern in Birming- 
ham to celebrate the anniversary of 
the glorious events of the preceding 
years. Priestley was invited to take 
the chair, but declined, from no pru- 
dential reason nor any disapproval 
of the purpose of the meeting, but 
simplj r because convivial gatherings 
were not occasions in which he felt 
at home. The feasters were all re- 
spectable citizens and loyal subjects 
of course, but one has only to run 
one’s eye over the lists of toasts 
drunk at the meeting to see that 
their loyalty was of a mixed descrip- 
tion. The first toast was very pro- 
perly, ‘ The King and Constitution.* 
Theu followed ‘ The National , As- 
sembly and Patriots of France.* 
The third was * The Majesty of the 
People.’ And so the list goes on, 
including such sentiments as, * The 
Rights of Man ;’ ‘ May the People of 
England never cease to Remonstrate 
until their Parliament becomes a 
truly National Representation ! * 
‘May the Sword never be unsheathed 
but for the Defence of Liberty and 
the Country, and then may every 
Man cast away the Scabbard until 
the People are Safe and Free !’ ‘To 
the Memory of Hampden and 
Sydney ! ’ No reporter has banded 
down to ns the eloquent speeches of 
these devoted subjects of King 
George, and enthusiastic admirers 
of revolution across the Channel. 

The populace of Birmingham 
doubted the fervency of their attach- 
ment to the throne and constitution, 
and intended to give them an un- 
complimentary serenade under the 
tavern windows. Mine host of the 
‘ Red Lion * or 4 Blue Boar ’ got wind 
of this, and advised his customers to 
make short speeches, and disperse 
early. Consequently, when the mob 

K ' 1 ired, the patriots had flown, 
ensued a disgraceful riot, 
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which gave emphatic denial to the 
claim of popular sympathy for the 
revolutionaries. Priestley’s chapel 
was the first object of attack. As 
soon as it was in flames, the mob 
proceeded to burn another meeting- 
house, and after that they sacked 
Priestley’s residence (from which 
the Doctor had but just fled in time), 
destroyed the contents of his labo- 
ratory, tore up his manuscripts, 
ruined his library, and set fire to 
the house. 

Wo will relate the farther pro- 
ceedings in the language of a con- 
temporary : 

The depredations of the mob did not 
terminate with the destruction of Dr. 
Priestley's property. There was no armed 
force in Birmingham, so that they conti- 
nued their devastations with impunity. 
On Friday about noon they demolished the 
elegant mansion of Mr. Hyland at Easy 
Hill. Many of the rioters who forced their 
way into the cellars got drunk, and perished 
by the falling in of the flaming roof of the 
building. Six of these infatuated men were 
got out alive, but terribly injurod. Ten dead 
bodies were afterwards dug out of the ruins. 
On Friday afternoon, July 15, the ma- 
gistrates swore in several hundred addi- 
tional constables, who attacked the mob at 
Mr. Hyland's house ; but after a severe 
contest, in which several men were wounded, 
the rioters were victorious. Bordcsley 
Hall, the couutry r sidenee of John Taylor, 
Esq., and Moseley Hall, the property of 
the same gentleman, were both destroyed 
by the mob. Mr. Hutton’s house in the 
High Street, with his stock of paper, li- 
brary, and furniture, were destroyed or 
carried away ; the houses of several other 
individuals were pillaged or burnt, and the 
whole of Saturday the shops in Birmingham 
were mostly shut, and business was at a 
stand ; while such was tho nudacity of the 
rioters, that small parties of three or five 
actually levied contributions of meat, drink, 
and money. On Sunday the rioters pro- 
ceeded to Kings wood, seven miles distant 
from the town, and destroyed the meeting- 
house, and tho dwelliug of the Dissenting 
minister, together with the premises of Mr. 
Cox. The arrival of throe troops of the 
15th Light Dragoons on Sunday night, 
soon after ten, was announced by the sound 
of their trumpets and the acclamations of 
the inhabitants. Anxiety was succeeded 
by smiles of joy. The town was illu- 
minated; the rioters soon dispersed, and 
order was happily restored without blood- 
shed. The loss of the different individuals 


by this riot was estimated at 60,000 1 ., and 
an Act of Parliament was obtained in 1793 
to reimburse them. 

Meanwhile, Priestley rode from 
refuge to refuge, until at last it ap- 
peared that he could be sure of 
safety only in the metropolis. Even 
here, however, he was a branded 
man. It was with difficulty he could 
rent a house to live in, and servants 
refused to fulfil their engagements 
when they knew who was their em- 
ployer. Timid people declined to 
occupy houses adjacent to his, for 
fear the London mob might imitate 
that of Birmingham. His scientific 
acquaintance of the Royal Society 
gave him the cold shoulder. His 
sons found difficulty' in the way of 
settling themselves in business on 
account of owning their father’s 
name. Many people expected that 
July 14, 1792, would see Priestley 
burnt out from Clapton as he had 
been burnt out from Birmingham, 
and those known to be his friends 
were advised to remove their papers 
and valuables to places of safety. 

Priestley endured all this odinm 
and threatening with a calm and 
dauntless front for three years, and 
then, for his children’s sake more 
than for his own, sought peace and 
safety in the land which had re- 
cently won its own liberty on the 
other side of the broad Atlantic: 
being, we suppose, the last of the 
long list of exiles for truth and 
conscience-sake who have left the 
shores of Britain to take refuge 
in the Western Continent. It is a 
sign of the detestation which the 
development of the French Revolu- 
tion produced, that even in America 
Priestley was suspected and partially 
disliked on account of his citizenship 
in the French Republic. 

Priestley was shamefully ill- 
treated. He had been a little in- 
judicious in his choice of language, 
and more than a little irritating 
to his opponents by his confident 
air and provoking assumption of 
superior wisdom, but few now will 
dispute that in many, if not all, his 
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political views, he had the good 
fortune to anticipate the general 
judgment of posterity. His error was 
excessive reliance on the effective- 
ness of what he held to be the 
naked truth. He did not perceive 
that sometimes truth requires to be 
clothed in parables, because ( the 
people's heart is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes they have closed.' Never- 
theless, one cannot but marvel that 
such a man should not only become 
scape-goat for the hour of popular 
rage, but that a deep and lasting 
resentment against him should abide 
in the intelligent classes. What 
had this man done that he should 
be shunned like one plague- stricken P 
His services to literatureand science, 
taken together, were almost un- 
equalled by any English contempo- 
rary; his public and private life 
were alike irreproachable ; the most 
virulent breath of slander could 
never taint his honour, his honesty, 
his consistent and zealous philan- 
thropy. He was no cynic, but a 
genial, kind-hearted, happy citizen 
of the world, greatly and deservedly 
beloved by his family and a wide 
circle of faithful friends. What 
offence had he committed that 
public opinion should add insult to 
injury by its unconcealed delight in 
the savage attack upon him P 

Lovers of peace and order felt a 
little uneasy at first in this approval 
of mob-rule ; but the end was so 
grateful to their feelings that they 
could not speak harshly of the 
means. The correspondence pub- 
lished in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1791 reveals the Btate of public 
feeling at the time. One writer 
begins a tirade against Priestley 
with a pious ejaculation : ‘ God 
forbid that any man should exult 
in the late devastations at Bir- 
mingham ! ' but at the close of 
his letter his piety has veered round 
to the opposite quarter, and he 
concludes : ‘ I thank God that I 
have lived to see this test of the 
integrity and good principles of my 
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countrymen.' Another rejoices that 

* his own engine, the mob , which he 
vainly imagined he could wield with 
ability, and with which he has in 
frequent instances threatened the 
establishments of his country, has 
at last recoiled upon him with ten- 
fold vengeance.’ Here is a letter 
penned in the month following the 
outrage : 

Sir, — As you arc a man of genius and 
learning, whose writings Inure done honour 
to your country, I am sincerely concerned 
for your sufferings, hut, at the same time. 
I am Surprised you could not foresee the 
consequences of that factious and rebellious 
spirit which your party had endeavoured 
to raise and foment. Could you imagine 
that sober and sensible peoplo would tamely 
hear the present Government in Church 
and State atrociously vilified by a set of 
mischievous Republicans ? Could you 
calmly and considerately suppose that these 
discontented and turbulent spirits could 
celebrato the triumphs of anarchy and con- 
fusion in France without giving offence to 
loyal and prudent Englishmen? 'Could 
you seriously think that the zeal of your 
party could propagate their seditious libels 
and infamous publications against the 
Government and an amiable Sovereign, 
without exciting a general horror and in- 
dignation ? 

Clearly, public sentiment approved 
and adopted the action of the rioters. 
The Government seems to have acted 
with tolerable impartiality. Priestley 
recovered a large sum for damages, 
though not all he considered himself 
entitled to, and four of the incen- 
diaries were condemned to death. 
But lapse of time rather deepened 
than diminished the general preju- 
dice against Priestley. This is easily 
accounted for when we remember 
the terrible history of the next five 
years in Paris. Despite the long 
interval since then, their memory 
still causes a shudder. What 
must have been the horror and 
alarm which those dread events 
produced at the time in the then 
Conservative England ! Priestley 
was a citizen of the French Re- 
public ; he had publicly testified his 

* exultation and triumph at the suc- 
cess of the late just, necessary, and 
glorious revolution in France.’ After 
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that, wo can understand, while we 
condemn, the rancour cherished 
against him, and perceive that his 
retirement to America was almost 
inevitable under the circumstances. 

Priestley’s autobiography, con- 
t in ned by his son, a little book of 
two hundred pages, is well worth 
reading. One sees in it that, on the 
whole, Priestley lived a happy as well 
as a useful life, and those who are 
in search for the secret of happiness 
may get some useful hints from his 
narrative and reflections. Without 
touching upon deeper matters," ’there 
is something worth thinking about 
in the following, written by his son: 

It will be neon from his diary that his 
studies were very varied, which, as he was 
always persuaded, enabled him to do so 
much. This lie constantly attended to 
through life, his chemical and philosophical 
pursuits serving as a kind of relaxation 
from liis theological studies. His miscel- 
laneous reading, which was at all times 
very extensive, comprising even novels and 
plays, still served to increase the variety, 
l'ur many years of his life, he never spent 
less than two or three hours a day in 
games of amusement, as cards and back- 
gammon, but particularly chess— at which 
he and my mother played regularly three 
games after dinner, and as many after sup- 
per. As his children grew up, chess was 
laid aside for whist, or some round game 
at cards, which he enjoyed as much as any 
of the company. It is hardly necessary to 
state that he never played fur money, even 
for the most trifling sum. 

Dr. Priestley was not devoid of 
humour, as the following amusing 
anecdote shows. While he was 
minister at Leeds, a poor woman, 
who laboured under the delusion 
that she was possessed by a devil, 
applied to him to take away the* 
evil spirit which tormented her. 
The doctor attentively listened to 
her statement, and endeavoured to 
convince her that she was mistaken. 
All his efforts proving unavailing, 
he desired her to call the next day, 
and in the meantime he would con- 
sider her case. On the morrow the 
unhappy woman was punctual in 
her attendance. His . electrical 
apparatus being in readiness, with 


groat gravity he desired the woman 
to stand upon the stool with glass 
legs, at the same time putting 
into her hand a brass chain con- 
nected with the conductor, and 
having charged her plentifully with 
electricity, he told her very seriously 
to take particular notice of what he 
did. He then took up a discharger, 
and applied it to her arm, when 
the escape of the electricity gave 
her a pretty strong shock. * There,’ 
said she, 4 the devil’s gone ; I saw 
him go in that bine flame, and be ' 
gave me such a jerk as he went off. 

I have at last got rid of him, and I 
am now quite comfortable.’ 

A neighbour of his in Philadel- 
phia has left us a description of 
Dr. Priestley’s qualities as a com- 
panion : 

Dr. Priestley was remarkably frank and 
easy of access, and in company perfectly 
unassuming, never attempting to take the 
lead in conversation, but always ready to 
accommodate himself to the taste and 
wishes of others. He was neither taciturn 
nor talkative ; and it may be truly said, 
that whatever prejudices had been pre- 
viously entertained against him, on account 
of his theological opinions, by those who 
only knew him as a polemical writer, were 
removed on a personal acquaintance. 

During a time of great political excite- 
ment, he dined with a Presbyterian, whose 
political opinions were similar to his own. 
Among other guests, were two Presby- 
terian ministers, whose politics were oppo- 
site to those of Dr. Priestley and his host. 
When the junior clergyman was asked for 
a toast, ho gave, * Unity of sentiment in 
religion and politics.’ Soon after, Dr. 
Priestley being called on, he looked signi- 
ficantly, first at the master of the house, 
and then at the author of the former toast, 
and proposed, 1 Candour, when there cannot 
be unity of sentiment in religion and po- 
litics.’ The young man felt abashed, and 
soon retired. 

With the sedateness suited to his age 
and professional character was combined 
habitual cheerfulness ; and although strict 
us regarded himself, no one could he more 
liberal as respected other persons. It will 
be easily imagined that the society of a 
man whose knowledge was so extensive, 
and whose manners were so winning, was 
eagerly sought and highly valued. 

The Doctor, when in Philadelphia, would ? 
occasionally call on Dr. Rogers, . a ■ 
Baptist minister, whose sentiments wer$ . 
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highly Calvinistic, and pass an evening at 
his house. One afternoon, while he was 
•waiting there for Dr. Rogers’ return, 
another Baptist minister, whom we may 
call Mr. Blank, came in. On Mrs. R.’s 
introducing the two gentlemen to eAch 
other, Dr. Priestley put out his hand. The 
other immediately drew himself back, as if 
afraid of contamination, and exclaimod, 
* Dr. Joseph Priestley ! I can’t be cordial.’ 
The lady was greatly embarrassed, but Dr. 
Priestley instantly relieved her by saying, 
with all that benevolent expression of 
countenance and pleasantness of manner 
for which he was remarkable, ‘ Well, well, 
madam, you and I can be cordial ; and as 
Dr. Rogers will soon be with us, Mr. 
Blank and he can converse together, so 
that wo shall all be very comfortable.’ 
Thus encouraged, Mrs. Rogers began to 
question Dr. Priestley about the Scripture 
prophecies. Mr. Blank listened with much 
attention, sometimes making a remark or 
putting a question. Dr. Rogers did not 
come in, but the evening nevertheless was 
passed in the greatest harmony. At last 
Dr. Priestley said it was ten o'clock, and 
time for two old men like them to be at 
their 'quart ors. The other could not be- 
lieve it was so late, and declared that he 
had never spent a shorter and more plea- 
sant evening. They left the house to- 
gether, and next day Mr. Blank called and 
said to Dr. Rogers : ‘ You and I well know 
that Dr. Priestley is quite wrong in regard 
to his theology, but notwithstanding this, 
he is a great and good man, and I behaved 
to him, at our first coming together, like a 
fool and a bruto ! ’ 

Prefixed to his Life by John 
Corry, published in 1804, is a good 
likeness of the Doctor. It is an 
intelligent and pleasing face : the 
forehead rather high, the nose aqui- 
line and prominent, the expression 
of the mouth firm, but by no means 
stern, and the eye bright and 
cheerful. Corry thus describes his 
personal appearance : 

Dr. Priestley was about the middle sta- 
ture, or five feet eight inches high. He 
was slender and well proportioned ; his 
complexion was fair, his eyes grey and 
sparkling with intelligence, and his whole 
countenance was expressive of the benignity 
of his heart. He often smiled, but seldom 
laughed. He was extremely active and 
agile in his motions. He walked fast and 
very erect, and his deportment was dig- 
nified. His common dress was a black 
coat without a cape, a fine linen or cambric 
stock, a cocked hat, a powdered wig (which, 
however he laid aside in America), shoes 


and buckles. The whole of his dress was 
remarkably clean, and this purity of per- 
son and simple dignity of maimers evinced 
that philosophic propriety which prevailed 
throughout his conduct as a private indi- 
vidual. He was an ungraceful orator ; his 
voico was low and faltering, and he had 
a custom of shruggiug up his shoulders. 

The following estimate of Dr. 
Priestley, written in 1813 by Dr. 
Thomson, editor of the Annals of 
Philosophy and History of the Royal 
Society , is borne out by our own 
examinations of his literary remains. 
Dr. Thomson says : 

As to the character of Dr. Priestley, it is 
so well marked by his life and writings 
that it is difficult to conceive how it could 
bo mistaken by many eminent literary men 
in tliis kingdom. Industry was his great 
characteristic. lie was an early riser, and 
always lighted his own fire before anyone 
else was stirring ; it was then that he com- 
posed almost all his works. It i*« obvious, 
from merely glancing into his books, that 
he was precipitate, and indeed, from the 
way he went on, thinking as he wrote, and 
writing only one copy, it was impossible 
that he could be otherwise. But as he was 
perfectly sincere and anxious to obtain the 
truth, he freely acknowledged his mistakes 
as soon as he became sensible of them. 
This is very visible in his philosophical in- 
vestigations, but in his theological writings 
it was not so much to l»o expected. He 
was generally engaged in controversy in 
theology ; and his antagonists were often 
insolent, and almost always angry. We 
nil know’ the effect of such an opposition, 
and need not bo surprised that it operatod 
upon Dr. Priestley as it would upon any 
other man. By all accounts, his powers of 
conversation wero very, great, and his man- 
ners in every respect extremely agreeable. 
That this must have been tho case is ob- 
vious from the groat number of his friends, 
and the zeal and ardour with which they 
continued to servo him, notwithstanding 
the obloquy under which he lay. and even 
1 the danger which might be incurred by ap- 
pearing to befriend him. As to his moral 
character, even his worst enemies have 
been obliged to allow that it was unexcep- 
tionable. Many of my readers will per- 
haps smile when I sa> that he was not only 
asincere but a zealous Christian, and would 
willingly havo died a martyr to tho cause ; 
yet I think the fact is undoubted, and 
his conduct through life, and especially at 
his death, affords irrefragable proofs of it. 
His tenets, indeed, did not coincide with 
those of his country, but though he re- 
jected many of the doctrines, ho admitted 
the wh^le of its sublime morality and its 
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divine origin, which, in my opinion at 
least, is sufficient to constitute a true 
Christian. His manners were perfectly 
simple and unaffected, and he continued all 
his life as ignorant of the world as a child. 
Of vanity he seems to have possessed more 
than the usual share ; but perhaps he was 
rather deficient in pride. 

Professor Huxley, in the outset of 
his address at Birmingham, lauded 
Priestley as 1 a modest man/ With 
all respect to so great an authority, 
we cannot but prefer Dr. Thomson’s 
view of his character. Priestley 
was not ambitious, not haughty, not 
perhaps quite sufficiently careful of 
his own reputation among men in 
general ; but a man more fully and 
complacently persuaded of the ex- 
tent of his own abilities, the accu- 
racy of his judgment, the correctness 
of his opinions, and the value of his 
services, one can rarely come across 
in the paths of literature. If self- 
complacency is an important clement 
of happiness, Priestley appears to 
have contributed as much as most 
men to his own enviable state of 
mind. 

After all, why does sclf-com- 
placency seem contemptible? At 
least in Priestley it was better 
justified than in most notable men. 
He had no grave faults, and he per- 
formed great services to his age. 
He was honest to the core, and 


quick-witted above most; his lite- 
rary labours were above the average, 
and his scientific discoveries rank 
him among thfe most illustrious 
savam ; he was philosopher, patriot, 
philanthropist, and religious be- 
liever; and while recognising his 
own worth, he did not hug it to him- 
self in an egotistic spirit, but very 
sincerely regarded his whole career 
as a divine gift, a divine work, a part 
of the infinite stream of that all- 
embracing necessity which made 
him what he was, working above 
and behind the human delusion of a 
self-determining will. 

His statue shines clean and white, 
as yet unsoiled by Birmingham 
smoke ; and while for the moment 
public attention is directed to the 
actual life of the man, his character 
stands out solid and pureand shining 
upon the dark background of a half- 
forgotten past. When the statue is 
dimmed by soot and rain, the me- 
mory of the man may relapse into 
that semi-oblivion from which ho has 
been temporarily summoned. Be this 
as it may, our retrospect has revealed 
a brave and admirable Englishman, 
of whom his country may well be 
proud, whether or no he eventually 
gains a place among tho heroes who 
enjoy a world-enduring fame. 

Y g 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE SKETCHED BY NAPOLEON III. 


I N the days when the Second 
Empire, though really far ad- 
vanced On the road of its porten- 
tous decadence, was .to all outward 
seeming firmly fixed, and when its 
Chief, though checked and thwarted 
by the growing Prussian giant who 
had originally courted his favours, 
hade fair, despite the ‘ black spots * 
visible on the horizon, to run on 
.to the close of his career as ‘the 
modern Augustus/ peacefully and 
splendidly seated on the throne of 
his uncle, there was started in Paris, 
with the title of the Dir Dercnibrr, a 
newspaper, not merely undisguisedly 
Imperialist in tone, but, like one or 
two others, in reality entirely under 
the immediate control of the Em- 
peror; so much so that articles 
were occasionally inserted proceed- 
ing directly from his pen. The fol- 
lowing sketch of the Empress, which 
appeared in the Dix Decembre of 
December 15, 1868, was the first of 
these, and the MS. draft, written 
entirely in the Emperor’s autograph, 
was found two years afterwards, 
when the catastrophe of Sedan in- 
stalled the Provisional Republican 
Government in possession of the 
Tuileries. 

Under these circumstances, the 
brief sketch, which embodies with 
its necessary artificiality several 
touches of nature, possesses con- 
siderable interest. The following 
translation has been made as lite- 
rally as possible. 

At the end is added a curious il- 
lustrative reminiscence of the Em- 
press in youth by Washington 
Irving, with which few probably 
are acquainted. 

The Empress Eugenie. 

To-morrow is the fete - day of the 
Empress ! The occasion is appro- 
priate to say a few words as to her. 
Spanish by birth, and daughter of 
an illustrious patrioian family (d’une 


grande famille patricienne), certain 
public organs endeavour continually 
to represent her as imbued with the 
most intolerant religious fanaticism, 
and with all the prejudices of aris- 
tocracy (de tous les prejuges de la 
noblesse). It is hard that, placed 
on one of the grandest thrones of 
the universe, her qualities should bo 
thus misconstrued. A short sketch 
of her life will show them in their 
true light. 

The father of the Empress Eu- 
genie was the Count of Montijo, 
one of those rare Spaniards who, 
inspired with a passionate devotion 
for the Emperor (Napoleon I.), fol- 
lowed him through all his wars. 
‘Acting his part in our period of 
reverse no less than in that of 
success, covored with wounds, he 
was ono of the last to fire off 
against the enemies of France the 
cannon of the Buttes de Clmumoiit. 
Withdrawing into private life at the 
fall of the Empire, he preserved 
his Napoleonic sympathies, and liis 
Liberal ideas drew upon him per- 
secution by the government of 
Ferdinand VII. 

In 1838 the Countess of Mon- 
tijo came to Paris with her two 
daughters, to place them in a great 
educational establishment. Pupil 
at the Sacre-Coenr, she who was to 
be one day Empress of the French, 
and who was spoken of then as the 
young Countess of Teba, acquired, 
one may say, the French language 
before the Spanish. 

A few years later the Montijo 
family returned to Spain, where the 
Count died. From the hands of 
their mother the two girls received 
the finishing touches of their edu- 
cation, and their introduction to 
society. 

Those who visited Madrid at 
that epoch will remember that hos- 
pitable salon , which the foremost 
intellects of all countries — diplo- 
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m&tists, men of letters, or artists — 
seemed to create into a rendezvous. 
Everywhere was praised the su- 
preme distinction with which, by 
her esprit and her affability, the 
Countess of Montijo did the honours 
of this society, of which her two 
daughters formed the ornament. 
The elder was quickly espoused by 
the Duke of Alva. The younger 
attracted remark by the most lively 
graces and the most amiable qua- 
lities of the heart. Surrounded 
often by persons whose senti- 
ments were those of a period passed 
away, her early intelligence caused 
her to reject many of their ideas 
which she could not approve, and, 
whether influenced by the sou- 
venirs of the years she had passed 
with her father, or by the education 
she had received in France, or by a 
natural enthusiasm ( entraiuement ), 
she was repeatedly heard to sustain 
in her select circle the cause of 
progress and of modern ideas. Her 
ardent imagination sought an ali- 
ment for its noble aspirations to- 
wards the beautiful and the useful, 
and often she has been known to 
pass hours together in the study of 
the works of Fourier. Her friends 
called her, smilingly, la Fhalan- 
sterienne , l It was impossible not 
to admire this young girl of eighteen 


preoccupied to such a degree by 
these social problems, and seeming 
to prepare herself by such medita- 
tion for some high and mysterious 
destiny. 

A curious incident of her life 
deserves to bo told. AlwayB in- 
clined towards those who suffer, 
interested in ail the oppressed, she. 
nourished a secret sympathy for the 
Prince who, victim of his convic- 
tions, was prisoner at Ham, and 
with her young voice she Urged 
her mother to go and carry to the 
captive such consolation as might 
be possible. The Countess *©f 
Montijo had decided, it is said, to 
undertake this pious pilgrimage, 
when her object was 'suddenly 
turned aside by unlooked-for cir- 
cumstances. 

This sorely-tried Prince (ce Prince 
si eprouve ) she was some years later 
herself to see — not in the confine- 
ment of a dungeon, but raised by 
national acclamation to the head of 
a great State ; she was to exercise 
on him the attractions of her beauty, 
of her esprit and of the unsurpassed 
nobility of her sentiments ; she was 
to become a part of his existence 
and to share his destiny. 

The Countess of Teba has not 
disappeared under the lustre of the 
diadem of France. The character 


1 Fourier and his Phalanstcrian associations being now of but faded fame, probably 
for the general reader it may be well to explain briefly that in his system of philosophical 
education one of the chief elements (accompanied by others of the wildest nature) was 
the organisation of humankind into phalansteres, or societies of common toil, having 
special provision for the natural aptitudes of each individual. In the words of an acute 
observer, the late Lord Dalling ana Bulwer, in his work on France (1836), Fourier's plan 
was 1 to turn the natural propensities of men, which at present so frequently lead them 
to injure each other, to the greatest common advantage. His plan consists chiefly in 
making employment a pleasure, and in gratifying our favourite inclinations in our most 
useful pursuits. Considering foil to be tedious in proportion as it is monotonous, and 
that one of the great characteristics of humankind is versatility, all labour is to be of 
short duration, and every member of a phalanstere is to be educated for a variety of 
alternate occupations. Here, too, the character of the individual is to be preserved, 
and the economy of the community obtained ; for instance, in that most important part 
of existence which depends on the kitchen, instead of 2,000 women being occupied in 
cooking the dinners of 2,000 husbands, as would be the case if these couples were 
living in separate cabinB, 50 are to suffice for this duty, and 1950 remain at liberty to 
do anything else*' 

These were the ideas, we may presume therefore, which, on the authority of Napoleon's 
article in the Fix Dioembre , chimed in harmony with the youthful aspirations for good 
of the Empress Eugtaie. 

VOL. X. — NO. LVII1. NEW SERIES. 
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of the Empress still remains that of 
a lady of the simplest and most 
natural tastes. After her visit to 
the cholera patients at Amiens 
nothing? seemed to surprise her 
more than the murmur of applause 
which everywhere celebrated her 
courageous initiative; she was in- 
deed at last distressed by it. 

The lot of all classes of the un- 
fortunate constantly awakens her 
especial solicitude. It is known 
with what efficacious activity she 
has intervened in the reorganisa- 
tion of the prisons for youthful 
offenders ; in the labour of the re- 
claiming and charitable societies. 
She founded the Societe des Prets de 
VEnfance au Travail. How many 
generous reforms she still pursues 
with a marvellous perseverance! 
One finds still in her a little of the 
young Phalanstenennc. The con- 
dition of women singularly pre- 
occupies her ; her efforts are given 
to the elevation of her sex ; it was 
she who, on a fitting occasion, 
decorated Rosa Bonheur. 

In two instances, during the war 
of Italy, and during the voyage of 
the Emperor to Algeria, she has 
exercised the Regency. One knows 
with what moderation, what political 
tact and sentiment of justice. 

Relieved of the occupations of 
duty the Empress devotes herself 
to serious studies (se livre aux 
lectures les plus serieuses ). One 
may say that there is no economical 
or financial question to which she 
is a stranger. It is charming to 
hear her discuss with the most com- 
petent men these difficult problems, 
literature, History, and Art are 
also frequently the subjects of 
her conversations. At Compiegne 
nothing is more attractive than a 
tea*party of the Empress (ce que 
Von appdle un the de VImperatrice). 

Surrounded by a select circle she 
with equal facility in the 


most elevated subjects of discussion 
or the most familiar questions of 
interest. The freshness of her 
powers of perception, the strength, 
the boldness even, of her opinions at 
once impress and captivate. Her 
mode of expressing herself, occa- 
sionally incorrect, is full of colour 
and life ( Son langage , quelquefois 
incorrect, est plein de couleur et 
de monvement). With astonishing 
power of exactness in conversations 
on common affairs, she rises in 
remarks on matters of stato or 
morality to a pitch of real eloquence. 

Pious without being bigoted, well 
informed without being pedantic, 
she talks on all subjects with great 
unconstraint {abandon). She, per- 
haps, is too fond of discussion 2 
{Peut-etre aime-t-elle trop la dis- 
cussion). Very sprightly in her 
nature, she often lets herself be 
carried away by her feelings, which 
have more than once excite'd en- 
mities ; but her exaggerations havo 
always for their foundation the love 
of good. 

Besides the intelligent woman 
and the sovereign prudent and 
courageous, it remains for us to 
show the mother, full of solicitude 
and tenderness for her son. 

It has been her wish for the 
Prince Imperial to receive a manly 
education. She causes statements 
of his employments to be rendered 
to her ; she follows the progress of 
his studies ; she, so to say, assists 
day by day in the development of 
that young intelligence, in that 
growtn of mental power which in 
the inheritor of so high a fortuno is 
the pledge of the most brilliant 
future career (d cette croissancc de 
V esprit qui chez Vlwritier d'une si 
haute fortune est le gage du plus 
brillant avenir ). 

I believe I have told you [wrote Wash- 
ington Irving to his niece, Mrs. P. M. 
Irving, on February 28, 1853, referring on 


* None but Ccesar himself writing of his spouse would have ventured to put in this 
aanw little touch among the laudatory comments. 
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the occasion of the marriage of Napoleon 
and Eugenie to that ‘hospitable salon' in 
which he had known the Empress in youth] 
that I knew the grandfather of the Empress 
— old Mr. Kirkpatrick, who had been 
American Consul at Malaga. I passed an 
evening at his house in 1827, near Adra, on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. A week or 
two after 1 was at the house of his son-in- 
law, the Count T6ba, at Granada — a gallant, 
intelligent gentleman, much cut up in the 
wars, having lost an eye, and being maimed 
in a leg and hand. His wife, the daughter 
of Mr. Kirkpatrick, was absent, but he had 
a family of little girls, mere children, about 
him. The youngest of these must have 
been the present Empress. Several years 
afterwards, when I had recently taken up 
my abode in Madrid, I was invited to a 
grand ball at the house of .the Countess 
Monti jo, one of the leaders of the ton. On 
my making my bow to her, I was surprised 
at being received by her with the warmth 
and eagerness of on old friend. She claimed 
mo as the friend of her late husband, the 
Count T6ba (subsequently Marquis Mon- 
tijo), who, she said, had often spoken of me 
with the greatest regard. She took me 
into another room and showed me a minia- 
ture of the Count, such as I had known him, 
with a black patch over one eye. She sub- 
sequently introduced me to the little girls 


I had known at Granada — now fashionable 
belles at Madrid. 

After this I was frequently at her house, 
which was one of the gayest in the capital. 
The Countess and her daughters all spoke 
English. The eldest daughter was married 
whilst I was in Madrid to the Duke of Alva 
and Berwick, the lineal successor to the 
pretender to the British crown. The other 
now sits on the throne of France. 

Again, on the 28 th of March, 1853 , 
Irving wrote : 

Louis Napoleon and Eugenie Montijo, 
Emperor ana Empress of France — one of 
whom I have had a guest at my cottage on 
the Hudson ; the other whom, when a child, 
I have had on my knee at Gran«da ! The 
last I saw of Eugenie Montijo, she was one 
of the reigning belles of Madrid ; and she 
and her giddy circle had swept away my 
charming young friend, the beautiful and 

accomplished , into their career 

of fashionable dissipation. Now Eugenie 

is upon a throne, and a voluntary 

recluse in a convent of one of the most 

rigorous orders. Poor ! Perhaps, 

however, her fate may ultimately be the 
happiest of the two. ( The storm with her 
is o’er, and she’s at rest but tho other is 
launched from a returnless shore, on a 
dangerous sea infamous for its shipwreck!. 
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FROM INDIA BY THE EUPHRATES ROUTE. 

By the Rev. William Brown Keer, 

Formerly Harbour Chaplain, Bombay; Member of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society; the Bombay Geographical Society, &c. 


spite of the numerous books of 
travel 1 which the present cen- 
tury has produced, on the countries 
lying between the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, and our In- 
dian , Empire, much misapprehen- 
sion exists respecting them, as was 
evidenced in the debate in the Lower 
House of Parliament on the 4th of 
April of last year, on Colonel Jen- 
kinson’s motion for a * Euphrates 
Valley Railway ;* a proposal which, 
notwithstanding its acknowledged 
importance both to England and 
India, was negatived by 103 votes to 
29. Nor did the comments in many 
of the journals display any more fami- 
liar acquaintance with the subject, 
which, though it may slumber for 
the present, will assuredly revive 
again in connection with the rail- 
ways, existing and projected, in 
Turkey, Russia, Persia, and India. 
Hence a few notes and observations 
recently made en route from India 
overland to Northern Syria, through 
lands intended to be crossed by the 
projected railway, may not be un- 
acceptable or out of season. 


The writer left Bombay on the 
morning of Christmas Day, 187 1, by 
the British India Steam Navigation 
Company’s s.s. Ethiopia, Captain 
Sanders, with the mails for Kur- 
rachee and the Persian Gulf. A 
pleasant trip of three days brought 
us to the improving town and port 
of Kurrachee, whence a railway, 
which has been open for several 
years to Kotree, about 100 miles up 
the Indus, opposite Hyderabad, will 
shortly bo completed to Mooltan, 
in the Punjaub, where it will join 
the lines from Calcutta, thus ren- 
dering, what in common with others 
I have endured, the tedious and 
uncertain barge and steamboat na- 
vigation of the Indus, less neces- 
sary, and at the same time connect- 
ing the Eastern and Western ports 
of India by railway lines running 
through the populous North and 
North-West provinces, jnst as Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, Bombay and Ma- 
dras, are connected by lines through 
central India. 2 

After leaving Kurrachee, the 
steamer called at Muscat, Bunder 



1 Among the works alluded to may be named those of Rich, J. S. Buckingham, Burck- 
iiardt, Layard, Rawlinson, Dr. Woolf, Botta, Charles Texier, Coltmel Chesney, Palgrave, 
Robinson, Porter, Dr. J. Wilson, Burton, and others. With these it is exceedingly 
interesting to compare the statements made by earlier travellers, as Benjamin of Tudela, 
Maundrell, and others, respecting the same countries, as contained in the first volume of 
Bohn's Antiquarian Library , * Early Travels in Palestine. 1 

Note. — It may be observed here that most of the maps of Turkey are extremely inac- 
curate. On some the Birs Nimroud is wrongly placed on the east of the Euphrates, 
-die BAbr el Nedjif, a lake more than fifty miles long, and the river Hindiyeh, an out- 
break of the Euphrates to the north of Nedjif, and the greater and lesser Zab are not 
jnarked, while towns and cities are placed miles out of their true position. The best 
ICn gliah map by far of Asiatic Turkey with which I am acquainted Is Hughes’s Turkey 
in Aria, published by Philips in his series of travelling maps, price 3s. 6 d. in cloth case. 
Hie managers of the Palestine Exploration Fund, when the public subscriptions shall 
have enabled them to complete their survey, will doubtless give us what has long been 
modi needed— a full and accurate map of that most interesting part of Syria, known as 
the Holy Land, lying between the rivers Rinocolura and Orontes, and extending inland 
about 1 00 miles. 

• Considerably more than 5,000 miles of connected railways will then be open and 
available for strategical ' anfi commercial purposes in our Indian Empire, at a cost of 
over ninety million* eterling. Indeed, upwards of 6,ooo miles are opened already, but they 
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Abbas, Linga, and one or two 
smaller trading ports, and in little 
more than a week brought us to 
Bushire, the chief port of Persia. 
Here, though the famine was then 
raging, and the dead and dying 
bestrewed the narrow streets, 3 were 
some twelve or thirteen ships in 
the roadstead, of which one be- 
longed to the English navy, two 
to the Bombay marine, the rest 
being merchant vessels. One of 
Grey, Dawes, & Co.’s (of Austin 
Friars, London) new line of 
through steamers, via the Suez 
Canal, viz. the Shiraz, was leaving 
her moorings as we anchored. 

Bushire is said to have had for- 
merly a population of 80,000 souls ; 
but wars and famines have re- 
duced it probably below a tenth 
of this number; though, if the 
projected enterprises of the Shah 
for the development and im- 
provement of Persia, by irriga- 
tion works, railways, public roads, 
and factories have but a measure 
of success, this port will probably 
rise again to more than its former 
prosperity and importance. It may 
be remarked that the Armenians, 
by far the most numerous and 
respectable body of Christians in 
Persia, have a small church here, 
in which permission was readily 
accorded to hold an English ser- 
vice. And not a few of the English 
dead repose in the Christian enclo- 
sure around its walls. After a 
stay of nearly a fortnight, a 
night’s steaming (by Grey, Dawes, 
& Co.’s s.s. Baghdad , Captain Tem- 
pleman) brought us from Bushire 
to Fou, a telegraph station on the 
right bank of the Skat-el- Arab, as 
the combined rivers Euphrates and 


Tigris are here called. Kowheit, a 
village and bay a few miles to the 
south, is spoken of as the terminus 
of the railway which has long been 
projected to connect the Mediterra- 
nean with the Persian Gulf and 
Indian Ocean. It is estimated that 
a line about 850 miles long, and 
costing from 8,000 1 . to 10,000 1 . per 
mile, or an outlay of 8^ millions, 
sterling, would suffice to shorten 
the voyage to India by a week im 
time and by 1,000 miles in length — 
a sum which cannot be thought 
large when we can expend 90 mil- 
lions in a Crimean war, and 10 
millions on an expedition to Abys- 
sinia. 4 

A day and night steaming in the 
river, and we anchored early next 
morning at the mouth of the creek,, 
which, at high water only, is naviga- 
ble for native craft to Busrah or 
Bussorah, a famous city about two 
miles to the west. A Turkish man- 
of-war and a few river steamers and 
sailing-vessels lay in the river, 
which is here little short of three- 
quarters of a mile in width. There* 
is also a small company of soldiers, 
or armed police, at the mouth of. 
the creek and near the large custom- 
house. But the forces would seem 
to bo too small or inefficient for 
security, as the mail-steamer Cask- 
mere, of the British India Company, 
was attacked and robbed here, while 
at anchor in the night, by armed 
pirates, shortly after I left. 

In Bussorah there are said to be 
from 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, 
though in the ancient city, which 
exists in ruins about two miles 
further west, there are said to have 
been in the days of the Khalifs 
100,000 inhabitants, with a con- 


are not continuous on the north and north-west. The average net payment on the 
capital for the whole is only about 3$ per cent. The Government make up to the share- 
holders the rest of the guaranteed 5 per cent. 

1 The strenuous and praiseworthy efforts of Col. Pelly, and those who assisted m ad- 
ministering the English Belief Fund, were utterly inadequate to cope with the distress, 
which must have been a bitter trial to the few Europeans. 

4 See a pamphlet on The Euphrates Valley Railway, by W. P. Andrew. London ; 
1870. 
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siderable trade from the rivers to 
the Gulf and Arabia. There is an 
English Vice-Consul in the town, 
and a few English, .Armenian, and 
Jewish trading-houses ; and English 
piece-goods and other European 
articles may be seen in the well- 
stocked and busy, bnt dirty, bazars. 
But its exports and imports, so far 
as at present ascertained, scarcely 
rise above half a million sterling, the 
exports consistingprincipallyof dates, 
-which grow in great abundance for 
many miles beside the river, and 
hides brought from Baghdad and 
other parts of the interior. 

Owing to irregularities in the 
’Tigris or Dijleh, as this river is 
called by the Turks, from three to 
five days are occupied by the river 
steamers (of which there are two 
English and four or five Turkish) 
in going from Busrah to Baghdad, 
a distance of about 250 miles ; and 
more than as many weeks have been 
occupied by steamers in ascending 
the Euphrates to Kalah-Balis, a 
little more than a day’s ride from 
Aleppo, and a distance of some 600 
miles from Busrah. 

The voyage from Busrah to Bagh- 
dad lies through one of the richest 
alluvial valleys in the world, if we 
regard the soil only, which greatly 
resembles that of Egypt, but not 
one-tenth of it is cultivated ; 
though, wherever this is the case, 
and due attention is given to irri- 
gation, rich crops are produced, and 
abundance of dates, pomegranates, 
peaches, &c. Wild boars, lions, fran- 
colins, and smaller game abound 
• in some parts. A few villages 
exist here and there, and mounds, 
the ruins of ancient towns, be- 
come, increasingly numerous on 



the Tigris, is a magnificent arch 
zoo feet high, in the centre of the 
facade of •& palace of burnt brick 
283 long, the former residence 
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of Shapoor at Ctesiphon, the win- 
ter capital of the ancient Sassa- 
Tiian monarchs. 5 Mounds of earth 
and unbumt brick 20 to 30 feet 
high still indicate the extent of 
the city and the enclosure of the 
royal gardens. Two or three old 
tombs, which serve as huts, a few 
Arab tents, and a few badly-cul- 
tivated patches of ground, are all 
the civilisation at present to be 
seen there ; though, according to 
Gibbon, when Julian retreated from 
this (to him) impregnable city, in 
a.d. 363, it is said to have con- 
tained 300,000 souls. Julian wisely 
cautioned his troops against par- 
taking too freely of the abundance 
of fruits and all kinds of provision 
to be found in the neighbourhood. 
On the opposite or west bank similar 
mounds mark the site of Seleucia, the 
renowned capital of the Seleucidm, 
built by Seleucus Nicator after the 
death of Alexander the Great. A 
solitary building, erected by the 
Turks (for the purpose of collecting 
and cleaning the saltpetre which 
effloresces from the ground in many 
places till it looks like a fall of 
snow), is the only indication of 
modem civilisation on the site of 
what is said to have been the flou- 
rishing home of more than half a 
million of inhabitants. It is worthy 
of remark that both these cities were 
largely, if not whplly, built of ma- 
terials from ancient Babylon, and 
that both these capitals flourished 
many centuries after the latter city 
was overthrown and ruined. The 
canal by which Julian’s fleet came 
from Babylon to Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, i.e. from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, is now filled up, 
and looks much like an ancient 
turnpike road with banks on either 
side. Indeed, marks of such canals 
abound here, and may be traced 
for miles ; whilst the rich but un- 
cultivated plain is strewn with 
mounds of rubbish and pottery, 


k See Bach's Travels in Mesopotamia for description and measurement of this ruin. 
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and is destitute alike of houses, 
roads, fences, or canals ; except in 
a few spots near villages on the 
river Tigris, and on approaching 
Baghdad, where the cultivation 
becomes continuous. 

Baghdad, with its ancient walls, 
domes, minars, quays, palaces, its 
gardens of pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons, groves of date-palms, and 
two bridges of boats, still presents 
a fine and attractive appearance, 
though the city is much less in 
extent, as the ruins on the west 
indicate, than it was in the days of 
the Khalifs. The total population of 
the city was estimated some time 
ago at 150,000, including the suburbs 
of Kathemaine and Athum.® Of 
these about 25,000 were Jews, about 
5,000 Greek, Armenian, and Roman 
Catholic Christians, and a few 
English, French, and Austrian sub- 
jects, who are engaged in mercan- 
tile affairs, or in the service of the 
Turkish Government. All sects of 
religion have here, in theory at 
least, full toleration. The bazars, 
several of which have been lately 
rebuilt by enterprising Jews, are 
of hewn stone and arched, and 
are amongst the finest and best 
stocked in the East, all kinds of 
European and Asiatic merchandise 
being obtainable in them. And 
there is a very considerable caravan 
trade with northern Persia, Mosul, 
and all parts of the interior ; while 
pilgrimages of Shia Moslems 7 from 
India, Persia, and Khoordistan, to 
the Shia shrines of Kerbela and 
Nedjif, or Ali, bring large numbers 
of visitors to the city. It is esti- 
mated that from 60,000 to 80,000 
pilgrims annually visit the shrines 
of Kerbela and Nedjif alone. To 
one of the least popular of these, 
Kathemaine, a suburb of Baghdad, 
about four miles to the north-west, 
the enterprising governor, Midhat 


Pasha, laid down a tramway a few 
years ago, which was worked for 
some time by steam, until, from some 
cause or other, the engines broke 
down, and it was then worked by 
horses, and so continues. But the 
carriages were crowded with pas- 
sengers any hour of the day. The 
same enterprising pasha also pro- 
jected a joint-stock railway to 
Kerbela, about sixty miles to the 
west, but political jealousy at the 
Sublime Porte, it is said, stopped 
the project. 

Through the courtesy and influ- 
ence of Colonel Herbert, Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Baghdad, who obtained for me a 
first-class teshirehj or passport, I 
was enabled to make a most inter- 
esting tour of about 200 miles 
in Mesopotamia to Kerbela, Nedjif, 
Kufa, Kifl, and the Birs Nimroud, 
on the west of the Euphrates; 
thence to Hillah and the ruins of 
Babylon on the east. At all these 
places I was received with marks 
of the highest respect and atten- 
tion, and was furnished by the 
local authorities with an escort as 
a guard of honour and protec- 
tion against the Arabs, and to 
show me the chief objects of in- 
terest. The population of Kerbela, 
which is situate on the Hooseinia 
Canal — the jugular-vein of the city 
— fifteen or twenty miles west of the 
Euphrates, is estimated at 30,000 
inhabitants, and is still increasing 
in size, new streets being laid out 
and in process of construction out- 
side the walls. While at Nedjif, 
or Meshed Ali, a city about foriy 
miles farther south, near the lake, 
or Bahr-el-Nedjif, from. 25,000 to 
30,000 souls are found, and at 
times throngs of pilgrims; and' 
around both cities are extensive 
and rapidly increasing Shia burial- 
grounds.® But, though neither the 


* From the Zorah, a Government newspaper of Baghdad, of March 1869. ^ t 

T The adherents of Ali and Hoosein— the Turks are Sunnis, and follow the leading 

of Omar. # . 

• It will be remembered that the mother of the Shah of Persia, who died during hie 
recent absence in Europe, gave direction for the interment of her body at Nedjif. 
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shrines of Hoosein nor Ali, or the or rubbish ; the length is about ioo 
cemeteries around them, may be of yards, and the breadth rather less, 
much interest to tho man of com- A longer and lower mound lies to 
merce, the fact that in the busy the eastward 0 of the huge mass of 
bazars of these cities English piece ruin which early travellers regarded 
goods and cutlery, English and as the Tower of Babel. Some of the 
Swedish lucifer-matohes, French and sunburnt bricks contain the name 
German goods, Swiss watohes, and of Nebuchadnezzar in arrow-headed 
even American clocks, are found, is characters, but these, it is thought, 
one to which he will not be in- were additions by that monarch to 
different. The people place an ad- some earlier building. Other heaps 
ditional value on whatever is bought or tels are scattered around, and 
in these sacred cities. large swamps to the north-west ex- 

From Nedjif we rode eastward tend for several miles. The soil is 
about an hour to Kufa, the first partly cultivated, but from salty 
capital of the Khalifs, of which efflorescence is less productive than 
little now remains but heaps of near the Euphrates, where it is very 
bricks, a large serai, and a village fertile. 1 saw one or two plots of 
of a few hundred inhabitants near cotton only, near Kifl ; but though' 
the river Hindiyeh, an outbreak of the soil looks suitable, the late Mr. 
the Euphrates to the west, suffl- Christian A. Rassam, then English 
ciently deep for barges laden with Vice-Consul at Mosul, told me that 
timber, bricks, and passengers to cotton grown here is, from some 
navigate. We sailed up this about unknown reason — probably bad 
eight or ten miles to Kifl, or Ezekiel’s seed — not so good as that around 
Tomb, sending our horses over the Mosul and Diarbekir, which is very 
ferry and swampy lands with the near to the northern limit of cotton 
men, while we took the baggage by culture, which in America is 38° N. 
native boat. Kifl is a village of Should, however, the culture im- 
about sixty families, mostly Jews, prove, there is certainly a vast 
and is a place of great pilgrimage breadth of fine alluvial soil in old 
from Baghdad, the Jews believing Chaldea for future cotton-planters, 
that Ezekiel the Prophet was buried though this soil, probably from the 
in the mosque near the river, where abundance of silica it contains, is 
his tomb is still shown who ‘ pro- said to be most favourable to the 
phesied among the captives by the growth of wheat, and might be 
river Chebar.’ We stayed here till made a most valuable source of 
morning, when we left for Hillah, supply. 

halting for two or three hours at From the Birs Nimroud to Hillah 
the stupendous mountain-like ruin is a ride of about four hours. All 
of Birs Nimroud, which had been distances here are measured by time 
in sight several days, and is about rather than space , as is also the case 
three hours’ ride, or half-way from in India and Persia. Much conse- 
Kifl to Hillah. This mound is well quently depends upon good or bad 
described by Rich, is about 200 feet roads, which may serve to account 
high, with a mass of brickwork for variations in the parasang or 
some thirty or forty feet higher, and sahat, the Persian or Turkish hour, 
a huger and somewhat lower mass which raroly exceeds three-and-half 
of vitrified brick ; the reBt is earth miles. At Hillah, a town of perhaps 

* There ifl a typographical error in Mr. La yard’s book, Babylon and Nin&bsk, abridged 
edit 1867, which places the lower mound on the west of the Birs Nimroud instead of 
the east or very nearly so, as my pocket compass indicated ; so, too, the English 
Government map at Baghdad. 
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20,000 inhabitants, we were cour- 
teously received by the Governor, 
and stayed the night. This town is 
mnch of it built from the ruins of 
ancient Babylon, and it is situated 
on both sides of the Phrat or 
Euphrates, a bridge of boatB con- 
necting the two sides. Walls of 
sun-dried brick enclose the city, 
which is entered by gates east and 
west. These arc shut at dark, and 
opened at daybreak. There are 
good Turkish baths, commodious 
serais, and an electric telegraph 
office in the town ; but the buildings 
are mostly inferior to those of 
Kerbela or Nedjif. We started at 
six next morning, making our way, 
with some others, out by a breach 
in the wall near the river, as the 
janitor was not yet awake. The 
route to the n.e. for Baghdad 
passes about half a mile or more to 
the s.e. of the principal ruins of 
ancient Babylon; and we conse- 
quently made a slight detour in 
order to visit and ascend the chief 
mounds or tels, Amran, Kasr, and 
Tel Babel. These are all enormous 
mounds varying from two to three 
hundred yards in length and from 
130 to 150 feet in height ; the last 
named being the highest, and tho 
bricks and reeds in the walls are in 
a perfect state of preservation. The 
piece of ruin on the Kasr is ap- 
parently less than half, or even a 
fourth, of the size it was when 
sketched by Layard twenty years 
ago; and the solitary Casuarina tree 
is nearly if not wholly dead, though 
a few offshoots of it survive in the 
Residency Garden and in the Eng- 
lish graveyard at Baghdad, planted 
by Colonel Herbert. A carved lion 
about ten feet long is turned over 
in a hole about twenty feet 
deep ; and on Amran is a deep 
well and the tomb whence the 
mound takes its name. There are 
a few dates cultivated below the 
mins near the river, which seems 
once to have run between the prin- 
cipal mounds. A few sheep or goats 


were pasturing in the gardens, and 
a couple of Arabs were collecting 
bricks from the ruinB, whence the 
foxes or jackals sneaked off uneasily 
in different directions at our ap- 
proach; while, as far as the eye 
can reach, east, west, south and 
north, may be seen scores of mounds 
denoting ruined towns or villages, 
or the traces of dried-up canals. 
The once million-peopled city is 
literally ‘ without an inhabitant, 
and her cities are a desolation and 
a wilderness ; ’ though from the 
abundance of water at hand, there is 
no reason why the fertile soil should 
not be as productive as that of 
Egypt ; and I question whether the 
canals would require to be so deep 
as in the latter country to irrigate 
some hundreds or even thousands of 
square miles, and make the country 
like a fertile garden, as it must have 
been in ancient days. 

A short stay in Baghdad sufficed 
to prepare for the journey to Mosul. 
The route of the Turkish post which 
lies east of tho Tigris was that taken, 
and the Shammar Arabs being in 
disorder, a mounted guard of four 
armed horsemen accompanied me. 
The distance is about 100 miles 
direct, but nearly 300, or 100 
sahat or hours, of three miles 
each, had to be paid for, and gone 
over, to accomplish the journey. 
The route is the same as that tra- 
versed by Xenophon and the 10,000 
Greeks, and is swampy and heavy 
in winter and spring (so that our 
horses fell many times in crossing 
the plains), and in parts where 
the Jebel Hamrines are crossed 
it is mountainous ; and one is. 
disposed to consider it infinitely 
to that leader’s credit that he 
brought any of his army to the 
Euxine alive. A few towns, cities, 
and large villages are passed ; one of 
which, Arbela, on the borders of 
Khoordistan, where Alexander de- 
feated Darius, is still an important 
station, and like Kerkook, Sevrek, 
and Aleppo Forts is built on an apti* 
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ficial mound and fortified. In places Mosul, on the west bank of the 
* on the route irrigation is carried on Tigris, is sometimes called the 
as in Persia by canals underground ; western suburb of Nineveh, but no 
but agriculture is still in a low antiquities indicate this. The city 
state, the land being rested two or contains, according to Mr. 0. A. 
three years between the wheat Rassam, about 80,000 bouIs, of 
crops to recover itself, instead of whom about a fourth are Christians 
being manured with the filth which of the Chaldee, Syrian, and Roman 
is allowed to accumulate and ex- rites, and about 200 Protestants, 
hale pestilence around every town The Chaldee Patriarch, Yusuf Udu, 
and village.* Palm-trees cease to Bishop Elias, and several other 
appear a little north of Baghdad, bishops reside here; and both here 
and an occasional olive-tree is seen, and in Baghdad efforts are made to 
The lesser and greater Zab, both revive education; as the result in 
rather formidable rivers in win- many instances of the example of 
ter, are crossed, the former by the American missionaries, who 
fording and the latter by ferry, have here a small church and 
before reaching Mosul. The ruins school, and who have given a great 
of old Nineveh are also passed, impulse to education in many parts 
They extend from Nimroud, 10 about of Turkey, and promoted religious 
fifteen miles south of Mosul, to toleration and liberty. There is a 
Khorsabad, a large mound nearly trade in oil, gall-nuts, grain, hides, 
as far north, the principal mound and cotton ; the latter being woven, 
being Koyunjik, east of Mosul, both here and in Diarbekir, into a 
beside the Khauser, a' stream coarse fabric, very unlike the muslin, 
that flows into the Tigris a little or Mosul linen, to which the city 
above the bridge of boats. Several gives name. But the coarse material, 
villages are scattered among the owing to its strength and durability, 
ruins, and at Jonah's tomb is a is, I was told, much preferred by 
considerable settlement. The place the Khoords and other natives to 
cannot, like Babylon, be called de- the finer European textures, 
solate and ‘without inhabitants/ A railway was talked of at 
but it is an ‘ abode of the bittern/ the time of my visit, via Diarbekir 
and the scene of numerous ‘ pools of and Erzeroum to Trebizond, or some 
water and folds of flocks. 1 other port on the Black Sea ; and 

The mound of Koyunjik and some Mr. Rassam expressed himself in 
few others have been lately reopened favour of it, if the line from Syria 
by Mr. George Smith, as explorer and the Gulf were not carried 
for the Daily Telegraph , and some out, which he thought would be 
other arrow-headed records, in ad- an advantage alike to Turkey and 
dition to those found by Botta, England. 

Layard, and Rawlinson, have lately The rdute for 'Syria lies east of 
beau obtained. This mound is the Tigris for nearly 100 miles, to 
usually regarded as the Palace of Bezabde [or Jezireh], an island in 
Sennacherib. Two winged bulls the Tigris, where it crosses, and 
and an eagle-headed image, about ascends the tableland to the west, 
twelve feet high, were standing in This ditour is rendered necessary 
an opening of another mound a mile to avoid contests with the Shammar 
farther north. Arabs, who at times cany matters 

19 Not to be mistaken with Bin Nimroud s.w. of Hill&h, near old Babylon. The 
Arabs and other natives call several ancient and conspicuous mins ‘Nimroud' — the 
castle at 0*fa t and I believe some others, probably from the ‘mighty hunter' of the 
Book of Genesis. 
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with a high hand west of Mosul. 
Before reaching Jezireh the route is 
exceedingly mountainous, and a fine- 
wooded pass is entered two hours be- 
fore reaching Zakoo. A day’s march 
west of Jezireh, Nisibis is reached, 
now a dirty village, on a rich plain. 
Formerly this was, according to 
Gibbon, a city that could resist a 
six months’ siege, and ‘ the greatest 
stronghold of the Roman power in 
the East.’ A solitary ruin of three 
or four ancient columns, and a few 
mounds on which wheat was growing 
green, were all that could be seen of 
4 the important city ’ which Jovian 
was justly reproached for having 
yielded to Sapor. .The plain thence 
to Mardin, a city of about 22,000 
inhabitants, on a mountain pass 
1,200 feet high, at the north- 
western extremity of the Baghdad 
pashalik, is better cultivated and 
grows excellent wheat. Indeed 
the Rev. Mr. Andress, one of the 
American missionaries, of Mardin, 
remarked to me that these plains are 
so favourable for the growth of 
wheat, that, if properly cultivated, 
they might supply the wants of 
half Europe. Captain Jones has 
well described this pashalik as 4 a 
large and profusely watered tract 
of country, ranging over nearly five 
degrees of latitude and longitude, 
and enclosing an area of available 
soil, which I compute at 50,000 
square miles.’ 11 Yet, according to a 
recent report of Dr. Caldbeck, Civil 
Surgeon at Baghdad, it contains an 
estimated population of only one 
million, though formerly one of the 
most populous regions of the globe. 
On several of the treeless plains 
hundreds of mound-like ruins exist, 
the vestiges of ancient towns or 


villages. From one of these mounds 
I counted sixty on looking around, 
and Mr. Layard speaks of having 
counted a hundred. 12 

The journey from Mardin, N.W. 
to the fine old walled city of 
Diarbekir, is over a hilly tract 
producing valonia oak and excellent 
vines. In places silk and cotton 
are cultivated, the latter for local 
use. Near Diarbekir are some iron 
mines but little worked; though 
in that city (which contains about 

50.000 inhabitants, being the 
capital of a small pashalik) there 
are excellent bazars and a business 
air that one does not expect so far 
from the sea. There is an export 
trade of wool, grain, fruit, and olive 
oil, but the trade would doubtless 
greatly increase by increased faci- 
lities of transit. There are some 
fine mosques and churches, and 
about 12,000 Christians, 1,000 ot 
whom are Protestants, for whom, 
partly by English subscriptions, a 
new and elegant church has been 
erected, under the Rev. Mr. Boya- 
jean and an assistant. 

A few days’ ride over hills and 
plains, partly covered with snow in 
the middle of March, brought us to 
Orfa, with its vineyards, hills, and 
ruins. This city was long mis- 
takenly regarded by some as the 
ancient Ur of the Chaldees , though 
it is the Edessa of Church history. 13 
It contains about 25,000 inhabit- 
ants, and is a thriving city. From 

8.000 to 10,000 are Christians ot 
the Greek and Syrian rites, and 
they expressed great interest for 
their brethren of Malabar in India, 
from whom they claim a common 
origin from St. Thomas, who visited 
King Abgaras on his way to India. 


11 Bombay Government Reports, 

11 The destruction of the population has not been altogether the work of modem 
times or of the present Turkish Government; Tamerlanb destroyed more than a million 
lives in his marches, and the Great Plague of 1773 carried off, it is reported, more than 
two millions. 

11 The ancient Ur is now generally identified with the Mound or Tell of Mugheir, 
about 150 miles below Hi 11 ah, west of the Euphrates, and which, though now 100 miles 
from the sea, was probably on the shoro in ancient times. 
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Industry is certainly improving in 
and around Orfa, and the vineyards 
have much extended for three or 
four years past. There are two 
churches and congregations with 
schools of Reformed Christians, one 
under the Rev. Mr. Abohyatian, 
and also very fair schools in con- 
nection with the old churches ; the 
result, I was told, of schools first 
opened by Protestant missionaries 
from America, who have awakened 
a general revival of education among 
Christians in Turkey. 

Berejik with perhaps 8,000, 
Severek with 6,000, and Nezib 
with 2,000 inhabitants, are towns 
passed on the way to Aleppo ; vines, 
olives, and wheat being the chief 
objects of culture ; but in places 
sheep are extensively kept, and 
wool is exported. 

Aleppo, the commercial capital of 
Northern Syria, contains about 

120.000 inhabitants, of whom 

30.000 are Christians, and from 

6.000 to 8,000 Jews. The latter 
have an extensive synagogue and 
schools. Several of the Christian 
churches, including an American 
mission, also have excellent 
schools. They appear to have full 
toleration for their religious views, 
in theory, at least, though both Jews 
and Christians are in places subject 
to petty annoyances and persecu- 
tions ; and I was repeatedly told that 
in country places the Turkish soldiers 
often take from Jews and Christians 
food for themselves and horses with- 
out giving compensation. I was 
favoured with introductions from 
India and Baghdad to several of the 
Patriarchs, bishops, and priests on 
the route, as well as in Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and some other places ; 
and I may here add that I nowhere 
foudd the smallest indication of 
what, in his able and elaborate 
work on the Greek Church, the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Neale has, I think 
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mistakenly, and with too little 
charity to his own Church, called 
4 the jealousy excited against the 
English Church by the miserable 
proceedings of her so-called repre- 
sentative at Jerusalem.* 14 On 
the contrary, I was everywhere 
received by the bishops and priests 
with the greatest possible courtesy 
and kindness ; and many of the 
authorities of the Greek, Armenian, 
and Syrian Churches showed by 
their enquiries much interest in the 
English Church, both at home and 
abroad. This was especially the 
case with the Chaldee Patriarch 
Yusuf Udu, whom I several times 
met, and Bishop Elias of Mosul; 
the Syrian Bishop of Urfa, and 
more than one of the Bishops of 
Aleppo, Cyril of Jerusalem, as also 
the Patriarch Hierotheus, of An- 
tioch, whom, at the invitation of his 
Chaplain, I visited in Damascus in 
company with the Rev. Mr. Frankel, 
English Church missionary to the 
Jews in that city. And there is 
reason to think that much of the 
kinder and more liberal spirit with 
which Englishmen are now re- 
garded both among Moslems and 
Christians in Turkey is greatly 
owing to the praiseworthy efforts 
of the American- missionaries in 
promoting education in that empire, 
and especially in Northern Syria, 
where they haye colleges at 
Bey rout, Marash, and Aintab, and 
at Mardin, in the Khoordish moun- 
tains, besides excellent schools 
scattered all over the country, 
where, forty or fifty years ago, in 
Dr. Woolfs days, there were none 
worth the name. The large school 
and extensive printing and pub- 
lishing establishment of Mr. Bis- 
tany of Beyrout. and the college 
and printing works of the American 
mission, are especially worthy of 
note for the higli-class education 
given, and the perfection and 


14 Preface, p. 14, of A History qf the Holy Eastern Church by the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
M. A., Warden of Sackville College, part i. introduction. Musters : 1850. 
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beauty attained in the printing of where, a few years ago, he was 
Arabic books. The newspapers and liable to be robbed and insulted, if 
magazines issued by Mr. Bistany not killed — no bad augury for the 
circulate largely in Syria, and even future railroad. 15 
in Egypt and Constantinople. Se- Before quitting the subject of 
veral standard English and Ameri- Aleppo, I may observe that there 
can works have been translated and was formerly an English factory in 
published by Mr. Bistany in Arabic, this city, but it has long ceased to 
Only second to the above are the exist. An English Consul, Mr. 
large schools and printing establish- Skene, an engineer, Mr. Haddan, 
ment of the Armenian Christians in and his family, and one or two 
Jerusalem, where a high-class edu- business houses represent all the 
cation is given, and numerous books English interest there at present, 
in Armenian and various other lan- The English graveyard, which con- 
guages are issued. The same an- tains a number of interesting tombs 
cient body of Christians have also of the time of Maundrell (who was 
printing presses in active operation, chaplain to tho factory about the 
both at Venice and Constanti- middle of the seventeenth century), 
nople. The efforts, too, of the and some others of more modem 
English Church in Jerusalem and date, is sadly downtrodden and neg- 
places around have not been with- lected, lying open to all passers-by ; 
out good effect in softening pre- and the tombstones form at times 
judice, as the Rev. W. Bailey in- the seats for a coffee-khan, while, 
formed me that some of the Jews in striking contrast, the French 
send their sons gladly to the Chris- burial-ground close by is neatly 
tian schools to obtain education, enclosed with a substantial wall, 
making, in many cases, no restric- Will no one at home caro for the 
tion as to subjects taught ; while the English Christian graves in this 
commercial pre-eminence of Eng- strange land ? 
land, and the political aid she has A little more than a day’s ride 
afforded to Turkey (and perhaps from Aleppo brings the traveller to 
also our consular arrangements), Antioch — a place of call on the 
the spread of education and the postal route, though not on the 
circulation of newspapers (of which direct road to Iskanderoon and the 
about fifty are now published in sea, which is another day’s journey 
Turkey), have no doubt tended to west over the Bey lan Pass. The 
soften prejudice and dispel bigotry, route from Aleppo to Antioch lies 
But, from whatever reasons, an over hills covered in spring with all 
Englishman may now travel, not sorts of blooming bulbous roots, 
only with safety but respect, in parts crocus, j on quils, daffodils, hyacinths, 

11 Since this article was in type it appears, from the letter of a Constantinople 
correspondent of the Edinburgh Daily Review , under date June ir, 1874, that the rights 
and privileges of the Hatti Houmaioum, or ( Ottoman Edict of Nantes,* as it has been 
called (which first gave full liberty to the operations of Protestant missions, the translating 
and circulating of the Scriptures in the native languages, and the freo adoption of any 
religion by all the subjects of the Sultan), have been for some time, and in many parts 
of Turkey, practically ignored ; colporteurs have been seizod, imprisoned, and deprived of 
their personal effects ; Bibles have been stopped for months at the Custom House ; 
converts to Christianity have been subjected to official persecution ; and the Grand- 
Vizier has threatened to forbid altogether the importation and sale of the Scriptures 
and the liberty of Moslems to change their religion— acts which have already led to 
much correspondence between ambassadors and consuls, and their Governments and 
subjects. Tne Record of July 6, which prints the letter above referred to, adds very 
properly: 'It is to be hoped that the treaty rights, which have cost England so much, 
will be vindicated and upheld.' 
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with abundance of myrtle, thyme, 
and other sweet-scented shrubs ; a 
few ruined churches and monas- 
teries of the time of the Eastern 
Empire are passed, and on some of 
the mountains, as Jebel Simon, the 
ruined monasteries are extensive and 
massive. A Swiss merchant, Mr. 
Albert Foche of Aleppo and Man- 
chester, has taken some splendid 
photographs (of which I procured 
one or two) of these rich and in- 
teresting mins ; evidently of the 
time of the Second Empire. On 
the lower Orontes, near the Jisr 
Madid , , or Iron Bridge (which, by 
the way, is not iron at all, and only 
received its name from an iron- 
covered door that formerly guarded 
the entrance thereto), fertile arable 
land and meadows again occur, 
which continue a distance of forty 
miles from the lake of Antioch to 
the sea. 

Antioch contained, it is thought, 
from 8,000 to 10,000 inhabitants in 
March 1872 ; but during my brief 
stay there (in the hospitable bouse 
of the Rev. P. 0 . Powers, an hon- 
oured missionary of thirty years’ 
standing in Syria, now deceased), 
viz. on the morning of April 3, 
a severe shock of earthquake oc- 
curred, which destroyed two-thirds of 
the city and 1,000, or perhaps more, 
inhabitants. Many of the survivors 
consequently left and settled in the 
country around. The villages of 
Betias and Seleucia, the ancient 
port, were also much injured. 16 
This port, which Colonel Chesney 
estimated could be restored at a cost 
of 6o,oooZ., or at most ioo,oooZ., so 
as to bring the navigation up to 
Antioch, and serve as the port for a 
great Syrian railway, still contains 
the remains of an enormous pier, 
and me walls of the harbour. But 


earthquakes have several times 
severely injured the place, especially 
in the second and fourth centuries of 
our era. 

Dr. Bolt Yates, who has a house 
commanding a fine view of Mount 
Cassus and the mouth of the 
Orontes, thinks this by far the 
most practicable ontrance for a rail- 
way into Northern Syria; while 
others advocate Iskanderoon and 
the Beylan Pass, which may be 
passed by tunnelling. Mrs. Burton, 
who, with her husband Captain 
Burton, formerly English Consuhat 
Damascus, spent some months in 
Syrian travel, suggested, in a letter 
, to the Times , that a terminus further 
south, as at Tyre, ‘ would open up 
to fuller cultivation the rich uplands 
of Hums and Hamah, and restore 
Baalbek and Palmyra to their old 
importance.’ But, wherever the 
spot may be that shall be fixed upon 
as the western terminus, a line of 
railway through Asiatic Turkey to 
the Persian Gulf is certainly neither 
impracticable nor unimportant. 
An independent Bombay journal, 
the Times of India (Aug. 17, 1868), 
thus summed up the matter : ‘We 
cannot divest ourselves of the belief 
that within twenty years’ time the 
“ Overland route” will be a synonym 
for that of the Euphrates valley, 
and Bombay within fourteen or 
fifteen days’ journey from London.’ 
The Bombay Gazette has also ex- 
pressed itself in favour of this route. 
Nearly forty years ago Lord William 
Bentinck, in advocating ‘ steam 
navigation with India,’ which means 
railways now, declared that ‘ steam 
navigation with India was an ad- 
vantage so great in its direct and 
indirect consequences, that it would 
be cheaply bought at any price ; 1 
and he added that, in his opinion, 


10 A full account of this earthquake, which I sent to the Times, appeared in that 
journal on Monday, April 29, 1872 ; and I need not repeat it here. I may add, that 
the only two ancient arched gates, die Bab Baulus, or Gate of St. Paul, and the Bah-d- 
Jmr, or Gate of the Bridge— the western entrance— were both hurled down. Views of 
them, as they formerly appeared, are given in Smith's smaller Bible Dictionaries. 
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permanent communication could 
only be effected by the Government, 
or by the merchants of England 
interested in the trade to India and 
China.* 17 This was shortly after 
accomplished, and with what suc- 
cess, especially since the Suez Canal 
has been opened, all are familiar. 
And now, with the marvellous in- 
crease of British trade in the East, 
the number of Englishmen who 
spend their lives there, with rail- 
ways across America, Europe, and 
India, it seems strange that, across 
one of the oldest and most im- 
portant routes in the world, and be- 
tween thomost populous countries, 
no railway has yet been attempted. 
The distance from Baghdad via 
Mosul, Diarbekir, and Aleppo to 
Iskanderoon is estimated at 306 
saluit, or hours, of a little over three 
miles each, that is, rather more than 
920 miles, which, at fifty miles a 
day continuous riding, a feat hard- 
ly practicable, will occupy a courier 
eighteen or twenty days in crossing; 
whereas, the distance between Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, more than 1,400 
miles, is gone over by a traveller, if 
he pleases, in three and a half days 
easily by mail train ; and the far 
greater distance between San Fran- 
cisco and New York is gone over 
with equal, if not greater, speed. 18 

I subsequently rode to Iskande- 
roon, and to Tarsus in Cilicia, 
making a voyage afterwards down 
the coast to Jaffa, calling at Latakia, 
Tripoli, Beyrout, and Acre on my 
way to Egypt, whence I afterwards 
returned and made a tour to Hebron, 
Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Galilee, 
Damascus, the Lebanon, Beyrout, 
Baalbek, and Palmyra, which is not 


less than 200 or 250 miles into the 
interior, over what is by aoma 
called the great Syrian Desert. 
Then I rode over much of Asia 
Minor, including the whole of the* 
Troad, where I was kindly enter- 
tained by Dr. Schliemann, and 
conducted over his interesting 
diggings on the site of Troy. All 
this was accomplished somewhat 
later than the usual season, with 
perfect ease and safety, and without 
a Dragoman or interpreter : my 
acquaintance with colloquial Arabic 
being sufficient to enable me to dis- 
pense with that important personage, 
who, though often obliging and 
useful, seems, in many instances, 
as if it were his chief business to 
take foreign gentlemen over Syria 
and Egypt for exhibition. And 
though I crossed the desert to 
Palmyra, nowhere did I see what 
an hon. gentleman 19 described in 
the Parliamentary debate already 
referred to as ‘a desert with no irri- 
gation, and inhabited by persons of 
predatory habits, and where the 
heat was more insupportable than 
anywhere else on the face of the 
earth ; a place that had never been 
inhabited by any civilised popula- 
tion, and never would be to the end of 
timed This may possibly apply to 
some portions of the country s.E. 
of Palestine, and bordering on 
Arabia, but it certainly does not 
apply at all accurately to any con- 
siderable part of the region over 
which it has been most usually pro- 
posed to carry the line of railway. 

In Latakia, Tripoli, and Beyrout 
are large and thriving populations, 
the latter estimated at 100,000, 
while Damascus is said to contain 


17 Prom a pamphlet on Steam Navigation with India , by Captain Melville Grindley, 
pp. viii.— 98 ; 8vo. 3rd edit. Smith, Elder, & Co. London: 1835-7. 

,g While I write I learn from tho Bombay papers that M. Victor Lesscps, son of the 
Suez Canal projector, is in India urging on preliminary matters for the construction 
of a railway from Europe to India by way of Russia and Central Asia, but with what 
success does not yet appear, though one can hardly regard the project as less hopeful 
than was the now famous Canal only a fow years ago. 

>• The Hon, Robert Lowe, late Chancellor of the Exchequer. Debate of April 4, 

*873- 
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500,000 inhabitants ; and Tillages he had come up into the sides of 
beyond, like Jerood and Kurietein, Lebanon and the forest of Carmel, 
at which I halted, on the route to and had cut down the tall cedars and 
Palmyra, contain several thousand choice dr trees thereof’ (Tsaiah 
* inhabitants and much good land, xxxvii. 24), may have had more to 
but little or badly cultivated. And do with desolating the land, where 
the whole land of Moab has been it is desolate, than either Tamerlane 
described by travellers, such as or the TurkB ; for, as the Hon. Mr. 
Robinson and Tristram, as once so Marsh, the C.S. Consul at the Court 
populous as to have resembled a of Italy, has very ably shown, 20 the 
huge town. Even in the desert, neglect of irrigation and the de- 
marks of irrigation, with mounds of struction of trees produce important 
ruins and traces of Roman or other results in diminishing the rainfall of 
roads, exist, though for hundreds of a country. It is therefore highly 
miles between Northern Syria and probable that the development of 
Persia not a road or a carriage of agriculture by cisterns, canals, and 
any modem kind is now to be irrigation would restore a greater 
seen. It is more than probable that rainfall, and make the land what it 
the old Assyrian monarch, Senna- once was, a land teeming with popu- 
cherib, who must have marched some lation, ‘a land of com and wine, a 
500 miles, and who boasted that, land of bread and vineyards ’ (Isaiah 
4 with the multitude of his chariots xxxvi. 17). 

W. B. Keer. 

20 Man and Nature; or, Physical Geography as modified hy Human Action , by the 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, U.S. Consul at the Court of Italy. New York: Scribner. 1864. 
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THE NATIONAL WORKSHOPS OF 1848 , AND M. LOUIS BLANC. 


I T is designed to trace here the 
history of the National Work- 
shops established by the initiative 
of the revolutionary government of 
1848, a few days after the fall of 
the first constitutional monarchy in 
France. In doing this, onr object 
is not to give an account of the re- 
volution which led to the attempted 
application of a mild form of social- 
ism. Our space necessarily forbids 
any essay of this kind, however 
cursory it might be. We are con- 
tent with treating the capital event 
of the third French revolution ; and 
we may say that, in point of view 
of the philosophy of history, this 
event is the picture whereof the 
revolution of 1848 is little more 
than the frame ; and as it may be 
regarded, we believe, as one of the 
paramount situations of French 
history, a clear and succinct ac- 
count of it may be equally accept- 
able to the ordinary reader, whose 
judgment in matters that are almost 
contemporaneous is often misled by 
what we venture to style the chro- 
nicle of hearsay, and to the writer, 
who loses his clue in a maze of con- 
tradictory evidence. 

Indeed, there are few epochs on 
which so much has been written and 
said, and the task of discriminating 
the truth amidst this mass of his- 
tories, pamphlets, apologies, and sa- 
tires is thereby rendered the more 
delicate. Few such events, also, 
have been more used as a means of 
traducing and calumniating certain 
men of eminence, who, even to this 
day, writhe under the scourge of 
misrepresentation. Take fifty men 
fairly read and instructed, and ask 
them who originated and organised 
that lamentable plan of a national 
workshop which eventually led to 
dire misfortunes and — who knows ? 
— perhaps to the partial ruin of the 
country: forty-five will reply that 
VOL. X. — NO. LVIII. NEW SEBIES. 


the national workshops were due 
to M. Louis Blanc. Farther oil 
we shall show so conclusively the 
perfect absurdity of this notion, 
that the reader will wonder how 
so calumnious a report could have 
been set afloat and implanted itself 
in the minds of men. Those who 
mingle with public affairs in a 
country where the passion of social 
strife has attained its climax, 
must vainly expect justice at the 
hands of their contemporaries. 
Most of those who attribute to M. 
Louis Blanc an act of initiative 
which, as it will be seen, was rather 
a crime than a mistake, do so be- 
cause they have heard the statement 
made and frequently repeated. M. 
Louis Blanc and his friends have 
suffered the fate of apostles of new 
ideas, and borne the brunt of faults 
committed by others clearly with 
the sole object of disparaging them. 
But fortunately popular prejudices 
do not survive for ever ; they die 
with those who hold them, while 
the book transmits to posterity the 
stem facts and stem truth. In this 
respect the honest politicians of 
1848 may find matter for consola- 
tion, for the histories .of their go* 
vemment are already numerous and, 
in most cases, impartial. 

To write the present account we 
have sought information in more 
than one valuable work. First of 
all comes Daniel Stem’s (Madame 
la Comtesse d’Agout) admirable 
History of the Revolution of 1848, 
which, despite certain partial ten- 
dencies of its author, holds a high 
place as an historical work, even 
beside the writings of Quinet, 
Michelet, Mignet, and others. We 
have also the work of M. Louis 
Blanc, of which the merits are only 
clouded by the fact that he is 
directly and personally interested 
in the facts he relates. The same 
reproach, and a great many more 

ii 
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besides, may be addressed to that 
of Lamartine, which, albeit he is 
not systematically unjust to his 
adversaries, relates his own part, 
rather than that of others, in the 
Revolution. One finds also an im- 
partial account of the creation of 
the workshops in M. Levasseur’s 
History of the French Working Classes . 
On the other side there is M. Gra- 
nier de Cassagnac’s official account 
of the fall of Louis Philippe and the 
advent of the Empire, but as it con- 
tains little more than the coarse and 
unscrupulous apology of despotism, 
seemingly written to order, it de- 
serves little but contempt. It is 
with the elements we have derived 
from these different records; not to 
speak of others of lesser importance, 
that we will try and throw light on a 
phase of history which, for many 
reasons, should not be permitted to 
abide in darkness. Before, however, 
entering into the details of the 
creation and organisation of the 
national workshops, it is necessary 
to glance at the situation of France 
and its provisional government such 
as it had been prepared by tho 
excesses and mistakes of the so- 
called constitutional regime. 

II 

The republican form of govern- 
ment in France has never been 
•other than one of transition — a short 
while of provisional arrangement, 
between the fall of one monarch and 
the accession of another. Before 
it had time to gather its strength 
and prepare itself against the raids 
of its opponents, the enemy was 
triumphant. In such cases it is usual 
to attribute to the Republic the faults 
of the regime which has just crum- 
bled down. Thus it came to pass 
in 1848. Long before the Revolu- 
tion France had been led into indus- 
trial and commercial difficulties, 
which, as a matter of course, attained 
a climax of intensity. The insur- 
rection was not the cause, but the 
immediate consequence of the crisis, 


and, the position of the Provisional 
Government becoming extremely 
difficult to hold with honour, no- 
thing could be more critical than 
the state of things which prevailed. 
All branches of industry had come to 
a standstill ; commerce was ruined, 
and manufacturers were fain to dose 
their establishments ; gangs of 
working men went about, in every 
town of France, harbouring the 
sombre motto, * Live working or die 
fighting/ When M. Louis Blanc 
opened at the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg what he called the assizes 
of hunger, the letters that poured 
in from manufacturers and indus- 
trials in all parts of the country were 
of a most disheartening nature. Some 
offered for the experiments of the 
Government their establishments, 
being themselves unable to maintain 
them ; others offered their ma- 
chinery, their tools, provided the 
Government would opportunely in- 
terfere. All were unanimous in 
invoking the intervention of the 
State, on the plea that commerce was 
on the brink of the grave, and that 
nothing but a bold measure adapted 
to the circumstances could save it 
from utter ruin. Long before 1848 
this lamentable state of distress had 
attained maturity ; all felt that in the 
constitutional government modelled 
on that of other countries whose 
political history made them fit to be 
governed by a constitutional regime . 
in the society wherewith Louis 
Philippe had surrounded his regal 
edifice, in this regal edifice itself, 
which had of virtue and real liberty 
but the external trappings, there 
was something rotten, and further, 
that decay was rapidly spreading 
over the whole country. Working 
men laboured for low prices, and 
daily found starvation staring them 
iu the face. Und er the demoralising 
influence of the Government, French 
commerce and industry had during 
fifteen years transgressed all reason- 
able limits of speculation. Had 
France possessed, as England, the 
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disposal of colonial markets ; had 
manufacturers and industrials dis* 
played, to as great an extent as the 
English, the foresight and perse- 
verance wherewith they should have 
backed their spirit of adventure, 
the crisis would surely have been 
averted. But the Government of 
Louis Philippe encouraged this mad 
race of speculation, and the king 
himself, as far as the stock exchange 
was concerned, took rank among 
the competitors. The air was full 
of sham companies and enterprises ; 
the tribunals of commerce had hardly 
time enough to examine an endless 
list of bankruptcies. Hazard was 
the presiding divinity of the day, 
and the industrious classes, who 
suffered the most, brooded over 
their wrongs, while their employers 
staked their .fortune on a cast of 
the dice. This state of things could 
only end in a catastrophe, and upon 
the Government that would take the 
reins must necessarily devolve the 
care of devising a suitable remedy. 
And as, after all, the constitutional 
monarchy itself was doing no more 
than following the example set by 
the State, France was drifting to- 
wards the abyss wherein the for- 
tunes of private individuals were 
engulfed before hers. When a 
country is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, such nations as France 
usually demand an empirical cure, 
and scorn any slower but surer 
means of recovery. 

Was Louis Philippe responsible 
for this ? The answer is not doubt- 
ful. It remains to enquire what ex- 
tent of responsibility belongs to him. 

If we draw a parallel between 
Louis Philippe and tl^e monarchs 
who preceded him, the comparison 
is immeasurably to his advantage. 
It is undeniable that he cannot be 
exactly described as an honest man ; 
but .he possessed feelings of hu- 
manity, and a philosophical bent 
that should be taken into serious 
account. He abhorred bloodshed, 
and he preferred running away to 


having recourse to massacre. It is* 
also undeniable that his private life 
was free from stain; he loved his 
children dearly, and gave them not- 
the education of princes but of me#.- 
He instilled into their hearts pn# 
cepts of dignity, and taught them to 
despise claptrap adventure. For 
those very reasons Louis Philippe 
proved a demoralising monarch. He 
was too good a father to be a good 
king. To what dubious transac- 
tions in life do not many men have 
recourse for the exclusive benefit of 
those whom they cherish? They 
trumpet the praises of morality, 
honesty, and so forth, in the ears 
of their children, and for the good of 
these children they gather riches by 
illegitimate devices. Louis Philippe 
was one of those jealous fathers ; ike 
scraped and hoarded and speculated 
like the most thorough Bounder, 
not for himself, but for his family. 
He secretly incited men of straw to 
‘rig 1 the stock-exchange, and there- 
by made himself liable to penalties 
of the law ; he stealthily strove to 
mulct the Crown properties in order 
to add the spoil to his own private 
fortune ; he wrote begging-letters 
to the Chamber of Deputies, than 
which nothing could have been 
couched in terms of greater shame- 
lessness and rapacity. And all this 
was for his children. This model 
father, who was otherwise pos- 
sessed of eminent qualities as a 
man of the world, could afford to 
become a beggar and a sharper 
for the good of his family. As to 
the interests of France, he placed # 
them far below his own ; and while 
the country was running to ruin, 
Louis Philippe was counting his 
gold, unaware that the bases of his 
throne were giving way. If any- 
one was surprised by the revolution 
of 1848, it was the King whom it 
overthrew. He was certainly ani- 
mated with good intentions; he 
was tormented with no thirst of 
governing for the sake of governing; 
and had not his designs been irre- 
.1 1 2 
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trievably traversed by bis paternal 
foible, be might most likely have 
adjourned the catastrophe of 1848, 
and paved the way for the normal 
and progressive passage of the coun- 
try from a liberal monarchy to a 
rational republic. 

Louis Philippe was therefore a 
perverter. The best that can be 
said of him is that he was not the 
worst of perverters, and that it was 
not by system, but by chance, that 
he demoralised French society. 
The throne, in his view, was a good 
speculation and nothing more. It 
happened that his conduct, which 
in the ranks of common money- 
makers might have passed com- 
paratively harmless and unnoticed, 
led to a social dcad-lock, which was 
the effect, not the object, of such 
conduct. Men, however, cannot bo 
expected to condone errors of such 
magnitude; they are rather inclined 
to regard as a crime, on the part of 
an exalted personage, that which 
they might think a misdemeanour 
in a private individual: and this 
severity is not undue when, as in 
the present case, the stake is the 
fate of a whole nation. Not only, 
then, was the outbreak of ’48 fos-' 
tered by Louis Philippe’s political 
meanness and incredible avarice, 
but Louis Philippe himself may be 
considered as the unconscious pre- 
cursor and preparer of the Empire. 
The demise of the bourgeois king 
was not accompanied by the dis- 
appearance of Robert Macaire ; this 
worthy was established in the go- 
verning class of French society, and 
he was feeling his way towards a 
state of things that might be com- 
patible with the full development 
of his peculiar industry. The Re- 
publicans could not devise the pa- 
nacea that was demanded of them 
by the suffering country. A scion 
of the Bonapartes made his appear- 
ance ; Robert Macaire threw him- 
self into his arms ; they embraced — 
and the Empire was made. 


To recapitulate in a few words, — 
France was in a lamentable state 
when came the end of the constitu- 
tional monarchy, and the revolu- 
tionary period that succeeded to it 
showed in its most appalling aspect 
the proportions of the crisis. By its 
mismanagement, its sophisms, its 
shortsightedness, the monarchical 
government had begotten this state 
of things. The coffers of the State 
were empty, the claims the State 
had to answer for were enormous. 
Competition and speculation had 
waxed so fast and furious that the 
working classes were reduced to the 
lowest ebb of misery, while the con- 
dition of their employers was hardly 
less pitiable — all faults of Louis 
Philippe’s rule. The revolution was 
the outburst of the brooding storm, 
and the crushing weight of monar- 
chical misdemeanours fell on the 
Provisional Government. 

The most pressing evil was the 
deplorable situation of workmen, 
for whom work must be provided ; 
and it was obvious that ah heroic 
remedy was needed to forestall 
a second revolt. Much against its 
own will, the members of the Go- 
vernment, most of whom, from M. 
de Lamartine downwards, were 
anti-socialists, saw no better course 
to take than to proceed to a tem- 
porary application of socialism. 
They so acted with the greatest 
reluctance, tfnd, soon after, fe%r led 
them to conspire against and 
destroy their own work, thereby 
provoking immense misfortunes. 
While M. Louis Blanc was being 
sent, accompanied by an intelli- 
gent working man, who was also a 
member of Government, M. Albert, 
to the Palais du Luxembourg, 
there to hear the suggestions and 
grievances of commerce and in- 
dustry, another prominent member, 
taking upon himself to execute the 
tacit wishes of his friends, was de- 
vising a disastrous plan 4 to check- 
mate his socialist colleague, whose 
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influence with the working classes 
he feared and hated. 

Ill 

To make head against the crisis, 
the Provisional Government should 
have included, as far as possible, 
none but men who could agree 
in following a distinct policy. How- 
ever, no such phenomenon as the 
raising to power of a dozen men 
of similar opinion is to be expected 
in popular movements. A certain 
politician may enjoy favour for one 
reason; another may be popular 
from a cause altogether different ; 
and the consequence, in the fever of 
revolution, is the assemblage of 
men among whom there is no sym- 
pathy. The Provisional Govern- 
ment of 1848 was no exception 
to the rule; it was composed of 
heterogeneous elements as mu- 
tualty conflicting as they conhl be. 
M. Lcdru-Rollin represented Ja- 
cobinism, M. Louis Plane was the 
upholder of national socialism, M. 
Arago impersonated moderate re- 
publicanism, and others like M. 
•Cremieux, M. Armand Marrast, 
M. Gamier Pages, and M. Marie 
wavered between monarchism and 
democracy. As to M. de Lamar- 
tine, he was the exponent of no 
definite ideas except his own. It 
is not surprising that division 
should have prevailed among these' 
politicians from the very first day. 
Of all his colleagues, M. Louis 
Blanc was undoubtedly the fittest 
to face the situation, for although 
he was at variance with the mem- 
bers of the Government on most 
topics, he acted in that wise spirit of 
conciliation and moderation which 
has been conspicuous in the events 
of his public career. He frankly 
conceded many things to his com- 
panions, and did his utmost not to 
interfere with their common action. 
On the. other hand, his colleagues 
sacrificeduomething to his socialism, 


hut with so much reservation that 
their concessions were of very little 
weight. M. Louis Blanc was ex- 
tremely popular with the working 
classes; and when a decree was 
issued by which he was sent with 
M. Albert, the workman, to elabo- 
rate social schemes at the Luxem- 
bourg, it seemed as if it had been 
devised mainly to satisfy public 
opinion. 

But the success of M. Louis Blanc 
with the working men, and the pro- 
gress of socialism were Boon a matter 
of serious alarm for the anti-socialist 
portion of the Government. And 
to the minds of those members of 
the Government who would have 
preferred a return to the monarchy 
rather than the organisation of a 
socialistic republic, it occurred that 
some check must be put on M. 
Louis Blanc’s onward course. This 
they sought in the organisation of 
the national workshops. The idea 
was not of their invention ; it was 
contained in the Cahier des Charges 
of 1789, in which it was asked ‘ that 
the poor should belong to society as 
well as the rich; that all private 
charities should be stringently pro- 
hibited ; that work should be found 
for all the valid poor ; that public, 
provincial, and national workshops 
should be established where all 
persons of all ages and of both 
sexes could find occupation in 
consonance with their disposi- 
tions and situation.’ 1 M. Marie, a 
barrister, who held the functions of 
Minister of Public Works, and whose 
enmity to M. Louis Blanc was 
patent, and who at the time he pro- 
fessed sympathy for his enterprise 
was working secretly to destroy it, 
took up the hint of the Cahiers, 
and he drew up the following de. 
cree: 

It has been decided by the Minister of 
Public Works that all works in course of 
execution shall be resumed. 

On and after Wednesday, March I, im- 


Daniel Stern, Histoire de la Revolution do 1848, livre ii. page 138. 
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portant works are to be organised on divers 
points. 

All working men who wish to be employed 
therein should give notice of their intention 
to one of the mayors of Paris, who shall 
receive their requests, and send them to the 
workshops without delay. 

The above, it should be explained, 
was the corollary of a preceding de- 
cree issued by the Government on 
the 27th of February, and bearing 
the names of all its members. It 
ran thus : 

The Provisional Government decree the 
immediate establishment of national work- 
shops. The Minister of Public Works is 
charged with the execution of the present 
decree. 

There can be no doubt that the 
idea of creating workshops ema- 
nated from the Government as a 
body, since the decree we have just 
quoted was enacted with unanimous 
assent. But the fundamental mis- 
take in the affair was not the devisal 
of the project, however inoppor- 
tune that may be thought, but the 
manner in which that project was 
worked out. As to M. Louis Blanc, 
his part in the decree was no 
greater than M. de Lamartine’s, or 
anybody else’s ; and he has often 
written that his idea of national 
workshops was radically different 
from the application then and there 
given to it. 

From that time the whole busi- 
ness went into the hands of M. 
Marie. The eagerness with which 
this anti-socialist proceeded to carry 
out a scheme that distinctly belonged 
to socialistic theories was in itself 
highly suspicious ; and at this early 
stage of our relation it must be al- 
ready evident that M. Louis Blanc, 
who, moreover, was engrossed by the 
meetings at the Luxembourg, could 
have no hand in a work organised 
by his enemy. This will be more 
conclusively shown farther on. M. 
Marie, no doubt, had the wish to 
harm M. Louis Blanc ; but he was 
at a loss how to effect it, and he was 
in a state of considerable perplexity, 


when a young engineer of the Ecole 
Centrale, M. Smile Thomas, pre- 
sented himself before him with a 
complete scheme for the organisa- 
tion of the workshops. The Minister 
of Public Works received him with 
open arms, and jumped at his sug- 
gestions. What took place in private 
between M. Marie and M. Emile 
Thomas, what conversations they 
had, what conspiracy they con- 
cocted together, it is impossible to 
say; but, inasmuch as M. Emile 
Thomas became, as it were, M. 
Marie’s creature, there is every rea- 
son to believe that they agreed on 
one main point, namely, that the 
object of the organisation was not 
to be theallayment of popular wants, 
but a combating of M. Louis Blanc’s 
influence at the Luxembourg. Their 
joint efforts gave birth to the follow- 
ing decree, dated March 8, 1848 : 

1. A central office for the organisation of 
the national workshops of tho department 
of La Seine shall be established in Paris. 
This office to be under the direction of M. 
Emile Thomas, appointed to this effect 
Commissary of tho Republic. 

2. Tho works that arc to bo executed in 
the interior of the city aro exclusively re- 
served to those working men who live 
within the bounds of the twelve mayoralties. 
Those who reside out of town can only be 
received in workshops established outside 
the walls of Paris. 

3. The working men living in Paris or 
in tho suburbs must inform the mayors of 
their locality, of their quality and place of 
residence. 

On presentation of the certificates de- 
livered by the mayors, the director of the 
contral office shall proceed to the enrolment 
and classification of the workmen, in order 
to send them wherever it shall have been 
possible to establish workshops. 

4. When the workshops shall be estab 
lisbed, the agents of all grades appointed by 
the Minister, or by the director of the 
central office, must obey the instructions of 
the engineer. 

5. The director of the central office shall 
publish, within a delay of two days, a table 
of rules for the execution of the present 
decree. These rules must be approved of 
by the Minister of Public Works. 

The Minister of Public Works, Member 
of the Provisional Government , 

Mibib. 
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It is of paramonnt importance to 
note that this was the veritable au- 
thorisation of the workshops. It 
should also be noticed that the 
decree just quoted is signed by M. 
Marie alone. As to its intention 
we will take the evidence of those 
who are themselves hostile to M. 
Louis Blanc. Let us quote first 
of all the director of the national 
workshops, M. iijmile Thomas ; he 
writes in his Histoire des Ateliers 
Nationaux : 

M. Marie told me that the firm intention 
of the Government -was to allow this ex- 
periment (alluding to the national work- 
shops) to be accomplished ; that in itself it 
could only beget beneficial results, because 
it would provo to working men the falseness 
of inapplicable theories, and would show 
them the disastrous consequences it must 
entail for themselves; and that, thus en- 
lightened as to tho future, their idolatry for 
M. Louis Blanc would crumble down, and 
that henceforth he must lose all his prestige, 
all his strength, and must for ever cease to 
be dangerous. 

If this be correct — and, coming 
from M. Marie’s friend, no doubt 
can be cast on its accuracy — it comes 
out that the national workshops 
were created by the Minister of 
Public Works against M. Louis 
Blanc, and for no other purpose 
than to deprive him and his theories 
of popularity. Lamartine, who can 
hardly be suspected of partiality for 
M. Louis Blanc, considering that he 
was hostile to him, says : 

M. Marie organised the national work- 
shops with ability, but without result with 

regard to productive labour During 

four months he made of the ateliers 
nationaux, instead of a strength at the 
mercy of socialists, a protorian army — but 
an idle, powerless one. Managed and sus- 
tained by leaders who had the secret assent 
of the anti-socialist part of the Govern- 
ment, the national workshops counter- 
balanced the sectarian working men of the 
Luxembourg and the seditious labourers of 
dubs, until the advent of the National 
Assembly. They scandalised Paris by their 
mass and by the uselessness of their work, 
but they protected and saved Paris more 


than once. Far from being in the pay of 
Louis Blanc , as it has been asserted \ they 
were inspired by his opponents? 

Daniel Stern writes in the some 
strain. In a word, every historian 
of the Revolution, every witness of 
the events which took place, unani- 
mously proclaim the national work- 
shops to have been a mere expedient 
for neutralising the effect of M. Louis 
Blanc’s socialistic utterances. Ac- 
cording to M. de Lamartine, M. 
Marie and M. Emile Thomas would 
have called out their gang of idlers, 
who served as 4 a pretorian guard,’ 
into the street on any emergency. 
Public opinion is now very far from 
the application of a socialistic scheme ; 
and national workshops are even be- 
reft of a motive of expediency. We 
are merely pointing to a plot con- 
structed by two men who are blind to 
the consequences their actions may 
entail ; and this very plot is attri- 
buted to the man against whom it is 
directed. * On February 28,’ writes 
M. Louis Blanc, the much-injured 
victim of this extraordinary miscon- 
ception, 

While in the turmoil of popular clamour 
which rose from the Place de Gr&ve, at the 
aspect of the thousands of banners where- 
on were inscribed these words : * Creation 
of a Ministry of Work, 1 1 was asked to pro- 
vide a committee of enquiry (tho Luxem- 
bourg), without any administrative resource 
and without budget; it was merely and 
solely to take away from mo tho means of 
applying those ideas which eventually were 
to be declared inapplicable I And when, 
foreseeing the trap, I resigned, I was be- 
seeched to withdraw my resignation — which 
must have been a signal of revolt in Paris 
— only to make use of my concessions 
against myself, and to steal away from me 
the confidence of the people, by placing on 
my shoulders a burthen under which it was 
hoped that 1 should be crushed ! * 

This indignation is not unnatural. 
Put yourself in M. Louis Blanc’s 
place, and imagine his feelings at 
being made the scape-goat of his 
colleagues, after the treatment he 


Histoire de la Rivolution de Fierier, 1848, par M. de Lamartine, t. ii. p. 120. 
Pages $ Histoire, 1848, par Louis Blanc. 
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reoeived at their hands. It may be 
objected that a. man who holds any 
pretensions to statesmanship has 
no right to allow himself to be so 
grossly deceived ; but the affirma- 
tion of M. Louis Blanc to the effect 
that he yielded to his colleagues in 
order to forego an imminent insur- 
rection is not necessary to convince 
us that his conduct was actuated 
by patriotism. 

We will now explain the organi- 
sation of M. Marie’s workshops. 
M. Emile Thomas, the engineer 
'who had proffered his assistance, 
and whom the Minister of Public 
Works had empowered to carry out 
his scheme, lost no time in assem- 
bling the pupils of the Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures who were 
to direct the different sections of 
the workshops under his supervision. 
More than 100,000 workers were 
clamouring for occupation ; and not 
a moment was to be lost, with a 
formidable insurrection staring 
France in the face. From tho very 
first moment it must have struck 
M. Thomas and all those concerned 
in his scheme, that unless it were 
possible to find real substantial work 
for these thousands of starving men, 
the direst consequences must ensue, 
and that the sole means of averting 
a calamity was to disperse them in 
different parts of the country where 
plenty of employment could have 
been devised for them. M. Thomas, 
however, had not come forward to 
contribute towards a solution of the 
crisis; his purpose, or rather M. 
Marie’s purpose, was principally to 
ruin M. Louis Blanc, at whatever 
cost, and to contrive so artfully as 
to lead the public to think that M. 
Louis Blanc was responsible for 
whatever misfortunes their designs 
might bring forth. Instead of 
dispersing the menacing elements 
of insurrection, M. Emile Thomas 
therefore concentrated th em in Paris, 
where very little was to be done in 
the way of public occupation. The 
enlistment began : six thousand men 


were inscribed on the roll of the 
workshops before the 15th of March, 
and the progression was so rapid that 
over 100,000 workmen and artisans 
of all kinds and callings were en- 
rolled before the end of April ! M. 
Thomas’ system of organisation was 
simple, and simply detestable; eleven 
men composed an escouade , five 
escouades formed a brigade, four 
brigades a lieutenancy, four lieu- 
tenancies a company. Each body 
had a leader elected by universal 
suffrage, except the lieutenancies ; 
thus the eleven men of the escouade 
elected an escouadier , whose rank 
corresponded to that of corporal in 
the army ; the brigade elected a 
brigadier, equivalent to a sergeant ; 
as for the lieutenant, he was nomi- 
nated by M. Emile Thomas, and 
was usually chosen among the pupils 
of the Ecole Centrale. The pay 
w as 3 francs a day for the brigadier, 
2 francs 50 centimes for the chef 
d'cscouade , and 2 francs for the 
common labourer. It was, in fact, 
but the application of the military 
system to an undisciplined body of 
immense proportions, into which, 
owing to the political agitation of 
the time, it was impossible to in- 
troduce anything like order. The 
system was glaringly absurd, inas- 
much as it led, as a matter of 
course, to large agglomerations 
of working men, who commu- 
nicated their discontent to each 
other. The latter defect was tran- 
scended by another one of para- 
mount gravity ; the amount of work 
to be done on public thoroughfares 
and elsewhere in Paris being quite 
inadequate for the active employ- 
ment of 100,000 men, some fifty or 
sixty thousand remained idle, and 
without getting their pay. In a 
very short time the pressure on 
the Government and Town funds 
without any return in the shape of 
work was such as to render impos- 
sible the continuation of this ruinous 
pay. 

So far the mistakes just described, 
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however great, may still seem the 
acts of misguided and shortsighted 
men. But it is not possible to 
mistake the intentions of the ori- 
ginators of the workshops, when we 
come to view the manner in which 
the men were set to work. M. 
Emile Thomas established his head- 
quarters in the Parc Monceaux. 
He filled his office with a number 
of employes , who had of bureaucrats 
but the name, and who did abso- 
lutely nothing for their high pay. 
The director of the national work- 
shops packed off the thousands who 
every day swelled the ranks to 
places where no real occupation was 
awaiting them, without any discri- 
mination of their aptitude or calling. 
Artists, writers, shoemakers, skilled 
artisans, tailors, in short men of 
every craft, had to take to work 
for which they were totally un- 
fitted. Now, if workshops were 
to be established at all, it should 
have been on the principle that 
each workman should find occupa- 
tion in his own line. But the 
scheme of M. Thomas admitted 
of no such thing, and those who 
came to the workshops were fain 
to comply with his dictates, and 
attempt labour that was only fit 
for the hands of masons and their 
assistants. 

It was not many days before the 
evil seed bore its fruit. The only 
requisite gage of admission to the 
workshops was a certificate grant- 
ed by the mayors of the different 
airondmements into which Paris is 
divided ; the mayors were so anxi- 
ous to get rid of the unemployed 
who scattered discontent in their 
respective localities, that whoever 
applied for municipal tickets could 
procure them. The rumour spread 
through the provinces of this faci- 
lity in obtaining admission to 
workshops where very little work 
was to be done, in return for excel- 
lent pay ; and in a few days Paris 


was full of new comers. When M. 
Marie and M. Thomas became aware 
of this, they deemed it advisable to 
reduce the pay of those whose 
services it was impossible to make 
use of to i franc a day. Tenpence 
to live on daily is not much, though 
sufficient to save from downright 
starvation ; it failed to allay discon- 
tent, while at the same time the 
prospect of obtaining pay from 
the Government prompted but too 
many bodies of workmen to break 
with their employers and strike. 
For instance, the hatters of Paris 
struck work. Long before this 
they had formed an association, 
and they possessed a capital of 
6,000 1 . They took good care not to 
touch a farthing of this money, and 
went to the national workshops 
for support. 4 Moreover the control 
of the central office management 
was so weak and slovenly, that a 
considerable number of men were 
inscribed in several brigades, and 
succeeded in receiving their daily 
pay in each. Things assumed a 
still darker aspect when even the 
small amount of public work to be 
executed in Paris and its immediate 
neighbourhood came to an end. 
From that day M. Marie and M. 
Thomas had 150,000 idlers to pay, 
and they had pretty nearly attained 
the realisation of their design, which 
was to isolate M. Louis Blanc, and 
bringhis influence to the ground. The 
national workshops became a centre 
of idleness and demoralisation. In 
his hatred of socialistic doctrine, M. 
Thomas became a socialist himself ; 
he created a kind of club in the 
Parc Monceaux, trusting in the 
violence that could not fail to be 
displayed there, to bring about 
complete chaos. He was quite suc- 
cessful ; and when the Constituent 
Assembly was convoked, there were 
but two courses to follow : either 
cut the gordian knot by closing the 
workshops, or disperse the working 


4 Emile Levaeeeur, Histoire its Classes Ouvribrcs en France, tome ii. p. 238. 
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men among the provincial depart- 
ments. The dangers attendant on 
the first course were so obvious, 
that its execution should never have 
been thought of. 

Nothing could have been more 
lame and ill-advised than the man- 
ner in which the Assembly, or rather 
those under whose influence the 
Assembly acted, saw fit to put an 
end to the crisis. The workshops 
were attacked with the utmost 
passion by many influential orators, 
and their immediate suppression 
was urged in no measured terms. 
In the state of mind in which the 
workmen were, this was pouring 
oil on the flames. It is said that 
M. Trelat, the Minister of Public 
Works appointed by the Assembly, 
repeatedly called on M. Smile 
Thomas, who was still director of 
the workshops, to famish some 
means of doing indirectly what the 
Assembly impatiently demanded ; 
but that he could make nothing of 
the director. At length M. Trelat 
suffered himself to be made a mere 
tool ; M. Emile Thomas was kid- 
napped and taken to Bordeaux, 
while M. de Falloux drew up a re- 
port in which the suppression of 
the workshops was pointed to as an 
urgent measure. The Government 
was cautious, and feared the conse- 
quences; however, the Assembly 
would hear of no delay, and on 
June 22 a decree appeared in the 
Monitewr , in which all the workmen 
under twenty-five years of age, be- 
longing to the national workshops, 
were excluded therefrom, and ad- 
vised to enlist in the army. 

This decree was the signal for 
one of the most terrific insur- 
rections of modem times. Re- 
bellion was already seething. It 
burst with fuiy on the 23rd of 
June. The streets of Paris were 
once more in a blaze. The insur- 
gents were many and determined : 
barricades sprang out of the ground 
with Mghfaxiisff rapidity, and bat- 
talions of working men prepared 


to defend them. The outburst was 
so sudden and so formidable, that 
during the first twenty-four hours 
the insurrection was within a hair’s- 
breadth of success. The national 
guard had been armed, and all the 
insurgents possessed weapons. It 
was but a surprise, however ; and as 
the popular party had no artillery, 
they were doomed to defeat. But 
their resistance was of so determined 
a character, that the battle raged 
three days before the insurrection 
was partially mastered. And then 
Paris offered a sight which must 
have smitten the conscience of M. 
Marie, himself the first cause of al] 
this butchery. The streets were 
reeking with blood, and choked 
with dead bodies; no quarter had 
been given on either side. It had 
been offered by General Cavaignac ; 
but the combatants well knew what 
such promises are worth in .French 
civil wars. The public buildings, 
the churches, and the houses were 
disfigured by grape shot and cannon 
balls ; and when General Cavaignac, 
to whom a dictatorship of a few 
days had been confided, sent word 
to the Assembly that order had 
triumphed, it was discovered that 
two deputies, seven generals, an 
archbishop, and two thousand sol- 
diers had been killed, while the 
losses of the other side were rated at 
thousands. Thjs bloodshed was not 
thought sufficient, and hundreds 
of others were shot or transported. 
Meanwhile a decree had been issued 
putting a final end to the stormy 
existence of the national work- 
shops. 

Such is the histoiy of this abor- 
tive and fatal attempt, not, as it is 
generally believed, to apply one of 
the pet theories of certain socialists, 
but to countermine and counteract 
the plans of socialism. The National 
Workshops alone were the cause of 
the insurrection of June, and the 
consequences were lamentable and 
far felt. The Bourgeoisie, even 
then not ill-disposed towards a re- 
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publican form of government, re- 
ceded in terror into the arms of 
Napoleon III. Had the establish- 
ment of the workshops been dne to 
mere incapacity coupled with sin- 
cere action, it wonld still stand in 
history as a terrible mistake; but 
it was accomplished in the bitter- 
ness of party passion linked with 
personal animosity, and chiefly by a 
man whose political experience and 
intellectual capacity were more than 
sufficient to make him aware of the 
dreadful consequenoes of trifling 
with things that concern the exist- 
ence of a nation. Such an act can- 
not be otherwise spoken of than as 
a crime. 

Our purpose in this paper has 
been to bring home the heavy re- 
sponsibility of the creation of these 
National Workshops to the men who 
ought to bear it, as well as to ex- 
pound and describe the proportions 
of this miserable affair. Wo have, 
we believe, made clear that M. 
Louis Blanc is entirely innocent 
of any share in it, and that it was 
devised and executed by his enemies, 


much to his prejudice and indigna- 
tion. Further, we have shown by 
historical proofs of unexceptionable 
nature, that the real originator of the 
national workshops was M. Marie, * 
barrister of some eminence who was 
a member of the Provisional Go- 
vernment of 1848, and therefore a 
colleague of M. Louis Blanc’s; that 
he so acted greatly in accordance 
with the secret desires of some of his 
other colleagues, but mainly by his 
own initiative, and that he was con- 
stantly impelled by personal feelings 
which he eventually scarcely took 
the pains to conceal. As to M. Smile 
Thomas, he was a mere tool in 
his hand, although a willing and 
ready one. M. Marie is, then, 
answerable for the insurrection of 
June, and whatever consequences 
resulted therefrom. He stands 
charged before history with a grave 
crime — such as few men would care 
to have in their account at death. 
On this occasion only did M. Marie 
come into political pre-eminence ; 
but there is no likelihood that his 
name will soon be forgotten. 

Camille Barr^re. 
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THE DANGEROUS GLORY OF INDIA . 1 


A MBITION is & puzzling theme 
to the moralist, whether it be 
regarded from the high political, or 
from the domestic point of view. 
To some it appears that to be con- 
tent to abide in that station of life 
in which we are bom is sufficient 
virtue : yet if all were so minded 
how could a nation move onward ? 
On the opposite principle, if each is 
eager to rise, shall we not fall into 
the endless vices contingent upon 
haste to become rich? It is no 
complete solution to allege with 
Pythagoras and Euripides that there 
is a golden ‘ mean ; ’ yet, as a first 
and provisional step, we seem forced 
to accept it : and the same may be 
said of private political ambition. 
If none of us loved to rule, if to 
nearly every one of us exalted 
station were simply irksome and 
embarrassing, high self-denial would 
be needed for any to undertake the 
toil of government. The incon- 
veniences of such a state may re- 
concile us to many of the evils 
which personal ambitions cause to 
society. 

But when we look on that public 
ambition which impels princes and 
states to territorial conquest, the 
dreadful results of national wars 
lead the moralist to sterner tones of 
disapproval. Perhaps he exclaims, 
‘ Govern your own people better, 
before you aspire to extend the 
limits dL your rule.’ If England 
were bright to the bar of judgment 
by foreigners who considered only 
that our wisdom (such as it is) is 
unequal to the task of governing 
Ireland well, yet that we have 
added to our responsibility the over- 
sight of two hundred millions of 
Indians, separated from us by a 
vast breadth of continent, and a still 


greater oceanic distance ; we might 
be pronounced guilty of very cul- 
pable wild ambition and monstrous 
imprudence. Of course we reply, 
with perfect truth, that neither 
king, statesmen, nor people ever de- 
liberately planned from the begin- 
ning or desired such an empire. 
It began as a set of mercantile es- 
tablishments, which took up private 
arms for mere self-defence: and 
after every success, planned only for 
security and for trade. The Hon- 
ourable East India Company was 
glad to legitimate its position by 
accepting from the Grand Mogul 
the subordinate post of a Rent 
Collector ; indeed, from the be- 
ginning to the end of its political 
career, it was animated by a con- 
sistent and unswerving disapproval 
of aggression and fresh conquest. 
Whence then came the long series 
of wars and annexations ? A two- 
fold reply must be given. In the 
earlier stage of events, while the 
native powers hoped to expel us, the 
real cause of war lay in them . Who 
can blame them, for seeing with an 
evil eye the establishment of a 
foreign dominion on their soil, and 
fearing its further growth? But 
in the later stage, when the Com- 
pany had so manifested warlike 
superiority, and had attained so 
massive a strength, that no native 
ruler dreamed of being able to ex- 
pel it, nor would voluntarily have 
made war on it; thenceforward the 
direct aggression came from the very 
highest English Executive — minis- 
ters or appointees of the Crown, — 
still against the will and judgment 
of the East India Company, and 
without any cognizance of the nation. 

Events were also precipitated by 
foreign causes. The indefensible 


* I. Address to the National Indian Association, by Mr. Nowrozjee Furdooxyee, on the 
Personal Bearing of Europeans in India towards the Natives. 

2. The Bombay Biote of 1874* Bombay. Compiled from the Bombay Gazette (Febr.). 
3- The Bombay Gazette of April 6, 1874. 
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and miserable Affghan war, under- 
taken in jealousy of Russia, by the 
will and influence of perhaps two 
men only — two powerful officials 
— was carried out in a manner high- 
handed in the extreme. In Europe, 
we regard it as highly culpable if a 
belligerent state march through a 
neutral state for its own military 
convenience ; but in Asia we have 
no such scruples. For his own 
policy against Russia Lord Palmer- 
ston was pleased to impose a king 
upon Affghanistan ; and for this 
purpose to send an army through 
two foreign states, Sind and the 
Punjaub, and to garrison certain 
strong places in them : then after 
assaulting and capturing Ghizni, we 
entered into military occupation of 
Caubool. The Duke of Wellington 
had disapproved of the war from 
the beginning, and even after our 
brilliant success, 4 wished he could 
see the troops safe back in India/ 
Alas, not one in a hundred of those 
troops returned ; and the second 
army did but march in, and out 
again. This disastrous war showed 
to the Ameers of Sind and to the 
Sikhs of the Punjaub our ambition, 
our nnscrupulousness, and likewise, 
that we were not invincible. Sir 
Charles Napier made (apparently) 
a war of his own devising against 
the Ameers ; and the Sikhs, on the 
death of their sagacious ruler Run- 
jeet Singh, thought that their only 
safety lay in invading India them- 
selves, instead of awaiting our 
attack. This is the single instance 
in the last fifty years, in which we 
have been strictly on the defensive 
in a great Indian war ; and for the 
invasion we were ourselves largely 
responsible. 

There is a reason for here dwell- 
ing on a phenomenon of that war. 
It was made very prominent in an 
article of the Edinburgh Review, 
immediately after the events; but 
in the third part of a century the 
new generation is apt to be totally 
unacquainted with the particulars. 
Our first Punjaub or Sikh war was 


marked by four great battles, of 
which the first two were quite inde- 
cisive ; the third was a clear Eng- 
lish victory; the fourth waB over- 
whelming, and entirely crashed 
the invading army, giving to 
us in turn the mastery of their 
country. The first of these battles, 
known by the name of Moodkee, 
was fought unexpectedly on both 
sides, in consequence of the English 
army marching unawares almost 
into the enemy’s lines. In the 
evening, our troops, wearied with 
their march, had thrown off their 
incumbrances, and were preparing 
for supper, when suddenly they 
found that the enemy was close at 
hand, of which neither our general 
nor the troops had had the least, 
idea. They were forced to resume 
their arms in the utmost haste, and, 
in spite of their exhaustion, to fight 
a terrible battle as they best might. 
They did repulse the enemy, and 
secure a safe night for themselves : 
to achieve so much was far more 
than might have been expected. The 
wonder was that our whole force 
was not destroyed, dispersed, or 
captured. But this suggested the 
question — How was it that we were 
so ignorant where the Sikh army 
lay? And the explanation of this 
was very uncomfortable — 4 Because 
none of the villagers were anxious 
to bring us information.* On this 
it was remarked that, in past Indian 
history, when the country was in- 
vaded, whatever tho reigning 
dynasty, the Indian peasants had 
always sympathised patriotically 
with the army of defence, and re- 
garded the army of invasion as an 
enemy. Here, for the first time, as 
it seemed, they were either hostile 
to the Government, and wished 
success to the invaders, or at least 
were apathetic. Important in- 
struction for us is suggested by this 
occurrence. It warns us wherein 
lies our true danger, to which we 
blind ourselves by zeal for military 
defence against Russian inva- 
sion. If we succeed in winning 
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Indian loyalty — if the great mass 
of |the Indian population become 
even as well affected to ns as the 
Hindoos in general were to a Mus- 
sulman dynasty — foreign invasion 
will be incredible and impossible. 
Wielding then the resources of 150 
millions of Indians, besides the very 
important aids which, in a truly 
national cause, the kings of the re- 
maining 50 millions would afford 
us, we could have no rational appre- 
hensions, even if Russia and her 
masses of population were conter- 
minous with India; but with the 
deserts of Tartary, and Persia, and 
Affghanistan to protect us, no sane 
man can fear Russia, except on the 
secret belief of Indian bitter disaf- 
fection, and eager hatred from the 
Affghans. But if we are to count on 
this as a permanent fact, how can 
security in any case be possible, 
with or without Russia ? And how 
can our presence in India be morally 
justified? The use of such an 
argument dishonours us to all 
Europe. It holds us up as a mere 
army of occupation in India — 
aware that we are spumed as in- 
truders, hopeless of reconciling the 
native millions to our rule, yet re- 
solute to go through any amount of 
bloodshed to hold our ground ; and 
equally resolute to resist that in- 
fluence of Russia over Tartary, 
Persia, and Affghanistan which, 
apparently to the rest of Christen- 
dom, is important for the advance 
of humanity. Until we renounce 
fears of Russia we shall, as hereto- 
fore, rule India the worse on ac- 
count of these fears. 

Foreigners who are jealous of 
England — who dislike our aristo- 
cratic and royal policy, who think 
us arrogant and grasping, selfish, 
and self-complacent — avow, when 
the topic of India comes up, that in 
the cause of political enlightenment 
and human progress they of neces- 
sity wish for the solid establishment 
of our sway in that country, seeing 
what was the anarchy which pre- 
ceded us, and what the imbecility 
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of the native dynasties. With few 
exceptions — perhaps none of im- 
portance — the powers and peoples 
of Christendom sympathise with 
our Indian ascendancy, as conducive 
to Eastern civilisation. Ought we 
not in turn to recognise the great 
and beneficent task which devolves 
on Russia, in regard to a large part 
of Asia with which she is conter- 
minous ? Who can read the history 
of modern Persia without despair 
creeping over him for that country, 
unless she is to be vehemently in- 
fluenced from abroad ? Who can 
consider the vain decrees of Turkish 
Sultans in favour of equal law for 
Christians, without seeing their 
inability to act against the Mussul- 
man population, who are their only 
army, the sole support of their 
throne? In Persia, England has 
done little to make herself beloved, 
and can never be feared so much as 
Russia is feared. Russia therefore 
alone is able to reorganise Persia by 
advice and by pressure. If even it 
were by conquest, the new respon- 
sibility would be great, the strain on 
her military resources very grave ; 
and it is probable that all Europeans 
who are unbiassed by national rival- 
ry would esteem her rule over Persia 
equally beneficial as to India the 
English rule. Much more may the 
same be said concerning Khiva, and 
all those Tartars whose independ- 
ence is savage ‘ license ; who by 
destructive raids into Persia make 
vast deserts where there has been 
and might bo thick population ; 
and, as in the earliest times of bar- 
barism, keep up a cruel slavery by 
kidnapping all their neighbours. 
There is no existing power on earth 
which can bridle these barbarians 
but Russia. On her the task is laid. 
It is at once difficult, and by no 
means remunerating. To be ever 
making jealous outcry, and insisting 
that our Government ought to exact 
‘ promises ’ that Russia will make no 
territorial conquests in Asia, is as 
impotent and undignified as it is 
unblushing. Did Russia or France 
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protest when we absorbed this or 
that Indian potentate? Are only 
Englishmen incapable of seeing 
politics from the human and 
humane point of view, and rising 
above mean jealousies ? 

When danger to our Indian 
Empire is. mentioned, the word 
suggests two widely different 
thoughts to different minds. One 
class thinks at once of danger from 
Russia, tho other of danger from 
the Indian population. Yet no one 
pretends that from Russia any im- 
mediate danger impends. It is 
justly said that she is an ambitious, 
encroaching, stealthy, far-looking, 
fore-planning power ; that as her 
frontier has advanced from St. 
Petersburg to Warsaw, and from 
the Wolga to Khiva, so it may reach 
into Balkh and Kandahar, and per- 
haps by means of dependent princes, 
to the very frontiers of India, in 
another half century. Now when 
a foreign policy rests on a universal 
principle, it may be equally moral 
and far-seeing ; and that it pro- 
vides for the distant future, is then 
a praise ; but when the policy urged 
is one of special expediency to our- 
selves, it is of little weight unless it 
supply an immediately pressing 
need. Mere expediency varies, and 
may pass into the reverse, in less 
than half a century, through a 
change of circumstances; and to 
take on oursolves immediate effort 
and encounter immediate evil in 
such a cause, is very unwise. If a 
collision with Russia is to come at 
length, we ought to husband our 
strength for it, not exhaust in peace 
the resources of war : we ought to 
pay off the Indian Mebt, not go on 
increasing it ; we ought to win the 
good will of Indians, not irritate 
them by new taxes, which give to 
our lowest officials infinite resources 
of oppression. To have an over- 
flowing exchequer and well affected 
fellow-subjects, not only would be 
our greatest security in case of 
Russian attack, but would make the 
attack as morally impossible as an 


attempt by Russia to conquerunited 
Germany. On the contrary, to 
empty our exchequer and acquire 
ill-will from Affghans and Persians > 
by invasions of their country, from 
Indians by taxation, from Russia 
by constant jealousies and remon- 
strance, is the way to double all our 
dangers. To keep up a chronic war 
against unconquerable hill-tribes, 
and make them our bitter enemies, 
is to prepare for Russia armies of 
cavalry, whom she may impel upon 
us without making war herself. 
Our Indian problem is in itself suffi- 
ciently difficult. We make it far 
harder if we are to have an Anti- 
Russian policy. 

We must not count that fifty years 
hence Asia will present the same 
comparative strength of different 
powers as now. Vast preparation 
lias been made for internal changes, 
which must take place at length. No { 
other policy, but moral principles of' 
humanity and sound international 
law, can provide for the next and 
the after generation. Indeed, as to 
Russia herself, Siberia has no loyalty 
for Moscow, and presents serious 
difficulties to an invading army ; so 
that a disruption is always pos- 
sible, and the fear of this may 
be increasingly distracting to that 
Power. But far more important 
is the consideration that, fifty 
years hence, our Indian bugbear 
may be, not Russia, but China 
and Japan, who are capable of de- 
veloping a strength on the ocean 
fully proportioned to their, strength 
on land. Events # of the utmost 
magnitude may be reasonably anti- 
cipated in half a century, though we 
know not in what form ; such as 
will derange all the intrigues of 
present statesmen concerning Asia, 
just as the rise of the British power 
makes vain the intrigues (such as 
they were) of a hundred years ago. 
Who shall say but a Peter the Groat 
may mount the throne of China? 
We have taught the Chinese pain- 
fully the superiority of European 
warlike art; in some sixteen years, 
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between our first and seoond war, 
we forced them to improve their 
shipbuilding more than England 
improved her own in 300 years. 
They can now easily get Russians, 
French, or Americans, to teach them 
all that they need ; to set up manu- 
factories of the newest weapons, to 
train their troops, to introduce steam 
engines, and build railroads. The 
still more intelligent and rapidly 
moving Japanese are likely to pre- 
cede China in the Asiatic race ; and 
perhaps may be, rather than any 
Europeans, teachers of the Chinese. 
And who k$ows what is about to 
happen in Slam, Cochin China, and 
other secondary Eastern countries ? 
When the late Sir John Bowring 
made a treaty with Siam, the acting 
king consented to engross the treaty 
in English, and make this English 
copy the authoritative one, so 
familiar was he with our language. 
Who would have suspected such a 
thing ? More than thirty years ago 
it oozed out that the Imaum of Mus- 
cat had Sir Walter Scott’s novels 
on his shelves, and read them (in 
English) for his pleasure. When- 
ever that certainty of the future 
happens — the adoption of European 
arts of war by China — her inward 
growth will be far more rapid than 
that of the last century and a half 
in Russia. In every respect her 
advantages over Russia are pro- 
digious. Her population is four 
times as great, her climate and soil 
immensely superior ; her rivers are 
all available, while those of Russia 
either move sluggishly towards in- 
land seas, or have their mouths still 
frozen in the north while their 
npper streams melt and overflow. 
Russia complains of vast desert 
spaces — (‘It is the distances that 
kill ns,’ said the Emperor Nicholas) 
— but the Chinese population is 
compact beyond all others. Russia 
is bound in by ice ; she has little 
maritime population, and this has 
but few chances to leara the nauti. 
cal art. China has an enormous 
Bea coast, a vast ocean, and propor- 
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tionately mighty rivers. In the 
evident impossibility of foreseeing, 
even vaguely and with any rude 
approach to conviction, what is to 
be the future of the powers around 
India in another half centuiy, it 
must be inferred that for the security 
of our dominion there, one and only 
one policy is sound — viz. to do our ' 
utmost to rule India well. The East . 
India Company always groaned sin- 
cerely over the wars in which the 
Crown involved them; wars by 
which the exchequer was emptied, 
debt incurred, improvements hin- 
dered. Equally true is it, at this 
moment, that a warlike policy is 
exhausting, forestalls resources, ac- 
cumulates arrears of difficulty for 
the future, is adverse to internal 
development, and makes it harder 
and harder to be internally strong. 
Chronic war with chronic deficit is 
a ruinous policy. The beginning 
of real improvement would be in 
concentrating attention on India 
itself, and wasting none of India’s 
strength on foreign objects. 

If the East India Company, a 
century ago, could have foreseen 
or guessed the continuous spread of 
their dominion, their problem might 
have been dealt with far more 
wisely : but they coveted * appoint- 
ments ’ for their friends’ sons, as 
fast as it appeared how lucrative 
these were. This made them blind 
to the obviously right cou rse. From 
the earliest times it has been a policy 
with conquerors to raise up the 
races whom their predecessors have 
trampled down ; as Cyrus restored 
the Jews to their own land. The 
conqueror thus cheaply wins a host 
of devoted partisans. All historians { 
praise the Roman policy of impart- 
ing the Roman franchise to such 
members of a conquered nation as 
had espoused their side and shown ! 
fidelity. A powerful party stands 1 
up thus to aid the new rule, far < 
more rapidly than can be attained 
by the gradual experience of its 
benefit. The East India Company 
might have granted English oituen- 
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, ship by a single act to all the Parsees, 
and to all native Christians, — these 
being races marked and separate ; 
and farther might have extended 
the same gradually to all of every 
race who would attain the use of 
the English language sufficiently to 
read our literature and understand 
•our geography. Many variations 
of this under minor conditions aro 
imaginable ; and many different 
ways might succeed, if only the 
right end in mew had been steadily 
held up, namely, to introduce, fully 
and frankly, into true equality with 
ourselves, as quickly as possible and 
as many as possible, of the native 
Indians tuhose loyalty could be counted 
on. Our greatest difficulties depend 
on the want of a large and widely 
diffused native population faithful 
to our sway, and impressible to our 
sentiment. To administer justice, to 
enforce the law, to collect the taxes 
strictly, yet justly, and without 
oppression, are still most ardu- 
ous to us : nay, to know daily facts, 
however notorious, is very difficult 
to our Government, when its subor- 
dinate officials have any uniform 
motive for concealment. All these 
circumstances conspire to neutralise 
our best intentions, pervert our rule, 
and multiply dangers. 

The East India Company never 
took to heart the intense difficulty 
encountered by a foreign judge, 
who has to decide on fact as well as 
on law, and the consequent severe 
hardship on the people. An eminent 
exile in England (Francis Pulszky), 
well experienced in mixed popula- 
tions, some years ago remarked, that 
a nation can bear a foreign king, 
foreign armies of occupation, foreign 
commanders of its native troops, 
foreign collectors of revenue, foreign 
Councillors of State, and get ac- 
customed to them, so as at length 
-to murmur but little, if there be a 
» general good will; but that to 
foreign-born judges no nation can 
ever reconcile itself, ( and this/ he 
' added, ‘ is the terribly weak point 
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of the English rule in India.' It J 
is not rash here to censure the East 
India Company, when we have side 
by side the case of Ceylon, a Crown- 
governed colony. An eccentric and 
enterprising governor of Ceylon, 
Sir Alexander Johnstone, discerned 
the evil, and resolved to introduce 
trial by jury, which he carried out by 
gradual steps such as caution sug- 
gested. It has become a fixed in- 
stitution of Ceylon, apparently 
without any mischief or incon- 
venience. When, not many years 
back, an English barrister was sent 
out to be Supreme Judge in Ceylon, 
the natural enquiry was made, how 
he could preside in Court without 
understanding the native language; 
which could not be acquired in a 
year with any sufficient accuracy. 
A high official, experienced in 
Ceylon, replied, that the juries are 
so intelligent, as seldom to leave 
much need of a judge, who gener- 
ally best did his duty by confining 
himself to routine. That the reply 
had no irony in it, the present 
writer cannot guarantee; but it 
certainly showed that the jury sys- 
tem was satisfactory to high officials. 
In India no such enterprising inno- 
vation was made, and the tribunals 
of judgment, so far as report goes, - 
have not improved since the time 
of Lord William Bentinck. 

A startling volume, concerningour 
Indian administration, was pub- 
lished by the Honourable Mr. Shore, 
which was suddenly withdrawn 
from sale upon his death more 
than thirty years ago. One of the 
anomalies which he described was 
undoubtedly removed by Lord W. 
Bentinck; namely, the use of the 
Persian language in the courts of 
law ; a language (said Mr. Shore) 
which in general neither the judge 
nor his clerk nor the litigating 
parties, nor the accused, if it was 
a criminal case, nor the witnesses 
understood; and the interpreter 
understood it imperfectly. It came 
to this, that a man accused of mur- 
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der remained ignorant of all that 
went on in court against him until 
at last he understood very clearly 
that he was to he hanged. But 
now that the vernacular tongue 
is substituted in the Court for 
Persian, how very difficult it re- 
mains for an English judge to know 
whether witnesses are speaking 
truth or falsehood.! If self-confi- 
dent, he trusts his own impressions ; 
if timid, he leans on the judgment 
of his native clerk ; if formal and 
pedantic, he believes all clear and 
coherent statements. His weak- 
nesses are watched, and it is soon 
understood whether he is to be 
better managed by fees to the clerk, 
or by the forging of critical evidence, 
in cases for which it is worth while. 
Very scandalous accounts have been 
printed in great detail, concerning 
which few readers in England have 
a right to a positive opinion : one 
thing is clear, that those English- 
men who have looked keenly into 
the matter and dare to speak freely, 
believe justice to have a far worse 
chance in such tribunals than before 
native judges. 

Lord Grey’s ministry in 1833 had 
so vehement a belief in the necessity 
of introducing an English migra- 
tion into India, and native Indians 
into the offices of administration, 
that in advising Parliament to re- 
new the Company’s charter for 
twenty years, they marked two 
articles in the new charter as vital ; 
declaring that, rather than sur- 
render these, if the Company ob- 
jected to them, they would urge 
Parliament to refuse any charter at 
all, and take India under the king’s 
direct rule. The two articles an- 
nounced by Mr. Macaulay, in the 
name of the ministry, as vital, were, 
1*. that any of the king’s subjects, 

. wherever born, should be free to 
; settle anywhere in India ; 2. that 
J all the natives of India, in the 
• dominions of the Company, should 
I be eligible to every office of adminis- 
1 tration, except that of Governor- 
General and Commander-in- Chief, 


on a par with the King’s British- 
born subjects. The former was of 
little avail because the system of 
taxation and the want of roads 
crippled British enterprise ; the 
latter was coolly made a dead letter 
by the Company, so far as the 
* covenanted * or upper service was 
concerned. A strong difference of 
opinion existed between the Com- 
pany and their representatives on 
the one side, and the Whigs on the 
other, as to the advantage of having 
in India a considerable body of in- 
dependent Englishmen. The Com- 
pany had treated their Indian pos- 
sessions as a private estate, on 
which no Englishman might set 
foot but by their permission. Free 
criticism of their administration, 
such as all Englishmen make and 
will make, was in their view most 
dangerous to authority and provo- 
cative of rebellion. Accordingly 
they arbitrarily exiled James Silk 
Buckingham from India (about 
1824), assigning no reason, and 
bringing him before no tribunal; 
though all knew that his real offence 
lay in a printed censure, such as 
hero we read day by day, of some 
Government Acts. The Company 
was aware that a claim of exemp- 
tion from criticism would not serve 
their interests in England ; but 
they opposed the free admission of 
Englishmen by another argument, 
which the Whigs could not at all 
allow. It was alleged that in- 
dependent Englishmen would auda- 
ciously ill-use the natives, and by 
their misconduct make the English 
rule and name hateful. If the 
Company believed this (and event s 
show that they had too clear a fore- > 
sighf)7!Keir duty was to construct \ 
better tribunals, and make the 1 
English interlopers fully understand j 
that there was no impunity for ] 
lawlessness. But they were de- l 
spondent, and perhaps sulky, when 
the Crown interfered with them; 
they lost the sense of responsibility 
and merely stood on the defensive 
for their own interests. 
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How ill our countrymen behave in 
India probably very few in England 
know, or will easily believe. The 
present writer first had his eyes 
opened to the actual state of things 
by the conversation of a very intel- 
ligent and widely informed indigo- 
planter. This gentleman had a high 
contempt of the Company’s Courts, 
alleging that through the inexperi- 
ence of the English judges and other 
circumstances, they were often or 
even generally incompetent for so 
difficult a task as judging of truth 
and falsehood, of rig] it and wrong. 
When lie first became an indigo- 
planter, his experienced partner 
laid down for him an absolute pre- 
cept, 4 Never ‘enter the Company’s 
Courts ! ’ What then was the al- 
ternative ? Ho explained. 4 If a 
native failed to pay us our dues, we 
never sued him, but simply took 
our rights from him publicly.’ How 
so ? 4 Well, we publicly seized some 
of his goods, sold them by auction, 
deducted our claim from the pro- 
ceeds, and handed over to him the 
balance. Depend upon it, if you 
are just to the natives, they will 
never resist you in such a process. 
They know you are right, and it is 
much the easiest way of dealing 
with them.’ Such an avowal at 
once threw a new light on the bitter 
complaints from natives against 
the violent proceedings of the 
English planters. This gentleman 
may have been really and strictly 
just ; may never have taken more 
than his due, and never have given 
cause for a native to sue him for a 
trade debt. But is it credible, 

• that a whole class of men should 
have the habit of thus 4 taking 
justice ’ for themselves, and not be- 
come unjust and utterly tyrannical ? 
The whole complication is now seen. 
Englishmen, accustomed to a jury 
and a learne^f experienced judge in 
their own land, ill endure to have 
their causes determined by the sum- 
mary decision of (perhaps) an inex- 
perienced and practically incapable 


young fellow-countryman, neither 
trained to law, nor accustomed to 
English procedure, nor able by in- 
timate knowledge of the natives and 
their dialect to detect the truth. In 
a cause betwixt a native and an 
Englishman, each side will claim a 
mixed tribunal ; but that implies a 
jury. The jury system is still (I 
believe) confined to a few large 
towns ; certainly in the rural places 
the English are too few to afford 
jurymen. The doctrine of the East 
India Company was, that if English- 
men choose to migrate into India for 
their private gains they must ac- 
cept its despotism, and be amenable 
to its courts ; and that, alike whether 
the judge be native or British. 
This is apparently as wholesome as 
it is severe and simple ; for nothing 
can be worse than the impunity of 
British injustice. Why then did 
the Company so long connive at 
this impunity P for we cannot but 
believe that they knew of lawless 
procedures, against which they made 
no vehement or manifest effort. 
Tho obvious and, it is to be feared, 
the true explanation is found in the 
habitual practices of their own 
officers, who from time immemorial 
have been accustomed to make 
arbitrary exactions of service or 
food from the natives, inflict on them 
reckless damage, and freely use the 
stick on their persons. Without 
first repressing such outrages, they 
had no moral courage to strike down 
with a high hand tho license of un- 
official Britons. 

The small tyrannies of officials 
have been transmitted by unbroken 
custom to the present day, and 
arc pointedly complained of by 
Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, the intelli- 
gent spokesman of the Parsees. The 
forced labour and seizure of cattle 
and other property he denounces as 
slavery and oppression, which is 
often aggravated by contumely and 
violence. Even to have been ad- 
mitted into the Indian Civil Service, 
after education in England, does not 
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save a native from petty indignities them as placards in vernacular dia- 
< in the railway trains, in the public lects, to assure the Indians that 
exhibitions, or elsewhere, for the forced services, arbitrary arrests, 
convenience of some English official, and arbitrary prices are illegal, and 
or from the mere spirit of exclusive- must he resisted. Until it has done 
ness. Mr. Fnrdoonjee tells some this, it has not sincerely attempted 
lamentable cases in detail ; but to fill to keep its own servants within 
these pages from his book would duty. Mr. Hodgson Pratt, late an 
alone do justice to his argument, esteemed civil servant in India, 
The Honourable Mr. Shore described declares from his own experience 
vividly the miseries resulting from that ‘ these abuses are due to the 
arbitrary exactions, and some of tho misconduct of native subordinates, 
results detailed by him arc painfully and that most stringent orders on 
f instructive. When a great man the subject have repeatedly been 
(says he 2 ) makes a progress, he is a issued by the Government and by 
curse to the country in proportion district officers.* Orders on tho sub- 
to his greatness. He travels by night ject ! But orders to what effect ? 
and encamps whereyer it is most To suppress forced labour and arbi- 
convenient, very often upon a culti- trary purveying? We are not 
vator’s field. The crops are trodden allowed by the facts to interpret it 
down and ruined. The larger the thus. He must mean : Despotic 
retinue the wider the damage. No power has been left in the hands of 
native ever receives compensation, ignorant ill-paid natives, under 
The great man’s purveyor goes forth ‘most stringent orders* that they 
and seizes sheep, fowls, and other shall not apply it to their own gain, 
things for the use of the retinue. In Defenders of the Government plead 
fact, he seizes twice or three times ‘ the inherent difficulties * between 
as much as is needed, in order to alien rulers and ignorant subjects ; 
extort fees for releasing what he but so much the greater energy is 
lays hands on : for an arbitrary price demanded from it in crushing the 
is paid, always less than the market tyrannies of its own agents. One 
price, and he is careful to seize the complete affair shall here be quoted 
ewes, and whatever will bring him from Mr. Furdoonjee’s address, 
the highest ransom. Thus the con- pp. 13-14. He is narrating what 
venience of the Government is happened, three years ago, at Ho- 
bonght at great cost of private suf- nore, in the district of Canara, in 
fering, and with the demoralization the Bombay Presidency, beforo the 
of its own native agents. This is English magistrate, Mr. R. E. 
quite inevitable, under this arbitrary Candy. Since he gives names 
system of purveying. Such details and dates, and quotes the magis- 
are not mentioned by Mr. Fur- trate's decree, and can bo officially 
doonjee, and this might inspire hope exposed as false if there be any mis- 
that they no longer exist ; but the representation ; since also Mr. Fur- 
main source of evil is attested by doonjee comes to England, deputed 
him to exist, and none but villagers by, and at the expense of the Bom- 
are eertain to know further details, bay Association, it is every way 
* The Government wight fiend urgent reasonable to accept his statement 
and threatening circulars to restrain as wholly accurate, 
its own officifus, and might insert ‘ A European officer, Lieutenant 
advertisements in native news- Persse, having returned late at night 
papers, and order the erecting of from a hunting excursion, andwish- 

* Only the substance of Mr. Shore’s statement can be given, and that by memory ; 
since his work cannot be obtained. A friend of the present Writer twice had his own 
crop thus destroyed, and twice he was indemnified by the East India Company; but he 
remarked, that no native could have had a chance of like justice. 
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in g to preserve the tongue of his 
bison, helped himself to a portion 
of salt from a heap piled in the Go- 
vernment Depdt on the pier. The 
watchmen, whose duty it was to 
protect the salt, remonstrated with 
Mr. Persse, who caught hold of one 
of the watchmen by the neck and 
threatened to assault him. On the 
following day he again took some 
salt from the dep 6 t, and the native 
watchmen having endeavoured to 
prevent him, he gave a violent blow 
and threw one of them to the 
ground, and ill-treated a sepoy, who 
attempted to protect the watchmen. 
A scuffle ensued, in which Mr. 
Persse’s clothes were torn. This 
officer thereupon prosecuted the 
watchmen for assault. The magis- 
trate, Mr. Candy, convicted and 
sentenced the innocent watchmen 
to 15 and 7 days’ imprisonment. 
The reason assigned for the lighter 
punishment (7 days) was, that the 
prisoner had already received 
punishment at the hands of the 
prosecutor, Lieutenant Persse. The 
prosecutor deposed that one of the 
watchmen had insulted him by ap- 

f lying to him an opprobrious epithet 
roller ?~] which, he said, would 
have justified him if he had shot the 
man. In delivering his judgment 
the European magistrate made the 
following remarks : ‘ I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that I believe the 
statement of the English gentle- 
man, whose simple word I should 
consider more reliable than the as- 
sertion on oath of a dozen men like 
these peons. And why ? With an 
English gentleman, to lie is against 
his religion, and is socially disgrace- 
ful; whereas for a common native 
of India, to lie is the same with him 
as to eat his meal.’ Condemning 
the conduct of the native watchmen 
who resisted and did their duty, 
the magistrate observed : ‘ If they 
saw Mr. Persse interfering with the 
salt heaps, they should have respect- 
fully made salaams (obeisance), and 
informed him that rt was contrary 
to orders ; but to call a European 


officer an opprobrious name, and to 
lay hands upon him, makes one 
wonder where all respect and dis- 
cipline have gone to' 

It is not further explained where- 
in Mr. Persse’s tale was in collision 
with that of the watchmen. The 
magistrate clearly implies that Mr. 
Persse had ‘interfered with* the 
salt, and that it was the watchmen's 
duty to protect it. He condemns 
the watchmen solely on the ground 
that the invader of the salt was a 
European officer! But when this 
officer had distinctly learned that 
they resisted him in the performance 
of their public duty , his renewal of 
the attempt the next morning was 
a high offence, and justified their 
calling him thief or robber. Unless 
this account is fundamentally false, 
Mr. Candy deserved instant dis- 
missarfromrffie magistracy. , 
After reading other facts detailed 
by Mr. Furdoonjee, one cannot won- 
der that European juries in all these 
Presidencies are alleged to acquit 
unjustly Europeans who have 
wounded and even killed natives^ 
Upon any such outrage, the relatives 
or neighbourhood have been put to 
the expense of prosecuting the Eu- 
ropean before the High Court of the 
Presidency Town, where the wit- 
nesses had to waste weeks, some- 
times months. By a recent Act (ap- 
plicable to a certain class of cases 
only), they may prosecute before 
the European district magistrate 
and judge. When the Western 
Allies of Turkey had extorted from 
the late Sultan the decree that 
Christians should be listened to by 
the Cadi in cases affecting Mussul- 
mans, the Sheikh-el-Islam (Doctor 
of ‘Arches ' for Constantinople), re* 
marked on it, ‘ God forbid that I 
ever regard the oath of a Christian 
as equal to that of a true believer! ' 
Mr. Candy goes far beyond him 
in a priori judgment, and so, it is 
to be feared, do the European juries 
of India. The extent of the evil is 
not laid before us on mere Parsee 
evidence, eminently respectable and 
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decisive as we may here regard it ; 
for Mr. Ritchie, late Advocate- 
General of Bengal, more than 
fifteen years ago submitted a report 
to Government, commenting on the 
six cases tried at Calcutta in two 
consecutive seasons, in which Euro- 
peans were accused of outrages on 
natives. In five cases out of the 
six, he says, there was * a grievous 
failure of justice, in consequence of 

* the partiality and perversity of the 
I jury ; * and declares, ‘ the result is 

* calculated to render life among the 
lower classes of India insecure, and 
to engender feelings of suspicion 
between the races.’ He writes 
suspicion , but he means hatred to 
the English race. The Advocate - 

, General of Madras made a similar 
5 report, and Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
j the Governor, recorded a comment 
jupon it, in which he avows, that 
1 * it is a painful, but undoubted fact, 
that however obvious the guilt of 
an Englishman may be, justice is 
not to be expected in cases of this 
description from an ordinary Cal- 
cutta or Madras jury composed of 
Europeans and East Indians.’ He 
further stated that ‘ this high-handed 
insolence of a dominant race is the 
greatest danger to which a power 
like ours in India is liable ; ’ and 
adds : ‘ J have caused it to be made 
known throughout every branch of 
the public service in this Presi- 
dency, and throughout the railway 
and other bodies connected with the 
public service, that I shall take 
immediate and decisive action in 
any case of personal abuse or ill- 
treatment of natives by Europeans ; 
that I shall hold such conduct to 
be an offence, and shall punish it 
as such.’ 

Excellently done ; yet if the jury 
acquit a guilty European, what 
power has even the justest governor 
to punish him? This record, of 
course, is not very recent ; for one 
cannot forget why Sir Charles 
ceased to be Governor of Madras. 
Since then similar unredressed out- 
rages of Europeans are testified. 


Sir John Grant, while Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, did something 
to check the violences of indigo- 
planters, against which there was 
a loud outcry. In the war of the 
Mutiny, the special correspondent 
of the Times made us familiar with 
the cruel outrages of the European 
stick against native servants, and 
the awful scarcity of white faces 
among the dark complexioned. 
The flocking-in of Europeans as 
engineers and ‘navvies,* or masons, 
it was always foreseen by the East 
India Company would multiply the 
evil. Conscious, no doubt, of the 
misconduct of their own officers, the 
Company were aware that our lower 
people would be still worse. When, 
through ignorance of the language, 
they cannot be understood, they 
become angry and violent; and if 
their mistakes arc laughed at, they 
cannot contain themselves. What 
is far worse, they see liow insolently 
* their betters ’ behave. Nothing 
can restrain the evil, but the 
placing a severe bridle in the 
mouths of all the higher Europeans, 
especially military officers, and not 
excepting the higher civil servants. 

‘ Fifteen years,’ says Mr. Furdoon- 
jee, ‘ have elapsed, since this matter 
was brought to the notice of the 
Indian Government, but no effective 
remedy has yet been provided for 
the evil.’ It certainly cannot have 
been for nothitig that Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen, in his official capa- 
city, addressed the following pointed 
words to the Supreme Legislature 
of India : 

I think that one distinct act of wilful 
injustice, one dear instance of unfaithful- 
ness to the principles on which our Govern- 
ment of India depends ; one positive proof 
that we either cannot or will not do justice, 
or what we regard as such , to all classes, 
races, creeds, or no creeds to bo found in 
British India, would in the long run shake 
our power more deeply than oven military 
or financial disaster. ... I believe that 
the real foundation of our power will be 
found to be in an inflexible adherence to the 
broad principles of justice common to all 
persons in all countries and ages, &c. 

Mr. Stephen must certainly have 
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had before his eyes more than one torture and they did not believe it ! 

( clear instance,’ in which * what we It then needed a Royal Commission, 
regard as justice* had been violated and three years’ traversing of India 
with impunity through the pride establish, avow, and lament the 
and insolence of race ; but he was dreadful fact. And when one asks 
not officially free to add, why the evil now, Is it still a fact? wise men 
is not suppressed. It is because we reply, ‘No one knows certainly: 
will not givo effect to the ‘ broad one tiling only is certain, that the -j 
principle * which Lord Grey’s minis- native collectors have an interest in - 
try fondly hoped they had established threatening violence, and impunity; 
in the Charter of 1833, that in ap- in employing it, especially in the ' 
pointments to high office, no dis- cause of revenue .’ It was testified . 
tinction should be known ( except as to the present writer by a friend, 
to the Governor-General and Com- twenty years a cultivator in the 
mander-in- Chief) between the king’s province of Madras, that every year 
subjects of different race and birth- when the taxation was to be settled, 
place. tho peasant was summoned to the 

The endless petty evils suffered court to have his quota fixed, and 
by the Indian people in spite was there kept away from his home 
of our excellent ‘ intentions ’ are and work, and put to expense, until 
not newly discovered and revealed. — what ? why, until he had paid the 
General Briggs and Mr. Rickards bribo demanded for bringing his 
wrote lucidly and vehemently upon name forward, and sending him 
them, to the knowledge of the home. One sees at onoe the 
present w liter, full forty-six years infinite variety of possibilities of 
ago. Afterwards, tho India Reform oppression, when moan and ill- 
Society, for a long series of years, paid men thus wield despotic 
published valuable documents and power. The Supreme Government, 
testimony, labouring in vain to in- which establishes the system, impo- 
terest Parliament and engage public tently excuses itself by the plea, 
attention. Already in 1822 or ‘ Alas ! these native subordinates are 
thereabouts, Sir Charles Metcalfe so unprincipled ! * It is more them 
wrote to the Secret Committee 3 a twenty years since Mr. Halliday, 
full account of the system of collect- Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, do- 
ing the revenue by torture, of which scribed our own police as a curse to the 
he expressed the greatest horror, country. If a murder is committed, 
When a collector earns praise by this is a harvest to them, for they 
the high figure of his revenue and are able to arrest on suspicion an 
disgrace by its deficit, each native indefinite number of persons, sub- 
subordinate who represents imperial ject them to starvation or other 
sway tries to please his superior by hardship, until they have extorted 
the magnitude of his collection, and a bribo for releasing them. How 
is silent concerning the violence can one European, in a district 
which has enhanced it. Hence which with us would be a large 
more than twenty years later, Sir county — a European who does not 
Charles Wood, President of the mix freely in native society, but re- 
Board of Control, and Sir James ceives his information chiefly through 
Hogg, Chairman of the Hon. East his own agents — control the mal- 
India Company, declared in Parlia- versations of those agents ? In 
ment that they had no cognisance 1852, a petition to the House 
of the revenue being collected by of Commons from Lower Bengal, 

* I had this information from my late lamented colleague in University College, 
London, Professor Goldstiicko, who had the letters of Sir Charles to the Secret Com- 
mittee in bis possession. He told me that Mr. Kaye, in writing Sir Charles's life, had 
never seen them ; as the secret letters were not in his copy. 
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among other grievous complaints, 
stated, that by reason of the hard- 
ships inflicted on witnesses, the 
population are averse to testify ; 
and, to mend the matter, summary 
arrest is practised on those who 
ought to be prosecutors or wit- 
nesses, who are kept in actual 
custody. But the police of Bengal 
is now reformed : it is put into uni- 
form to make it respectable. What 
now does the Calcutta Review 
(whose writers are chiefly members 
of the Civil Service) say of the 
New Police. 

Our difficulties arc increased by the fact 
that the Police are controlled by a few 
foreigners [English] of different colour, 
religion and language to their subordinates 
and the general community ; who aro quite 
curiously ignorant of the natives, have no 
intimate intercourse with them, know 
nothing of their inner life, habits, or feel- 
ings, and cannot (as a general rule) under- 
stand, or be understood by, any ordinary 
villager they may come across. 

It is undeniable that the Police and the 
administration between them have made a 
criminal prosecution a burden of such a 
crushing weight, not only upon those who 
are connected with the trial, but also upon 
all the inhabitants of the place where the 
investigation is made, that it has become 
the one object of the whole population of 
Bengal to hush up crime, to keep out the 
Police when possible, and, when it is not 
possible, to hush up each his own indi- 
vidual knowledge of it, lest ho undergo 
the severe misfortune of being required 
to appear as a witness. The Police pro- 
ceeds to extort knowledge from the vil- 
lagers by hard usage ; in fact , by torture. 
The amount of consideration which has 
been thrust on them lately, even the pre- 
tentiousness of their garb and their semi- 
military training, have conferred upon 
them an arrogance which, it is much to be 
feared, has made them bolder in the abuse 
of power. 

This Reviewer, in bis concluding 
paragraph, virtually answers the 
question above started, as to sys- 
tematic torture : 

If such a Committee were to be ap- 
pointed to-morrow for Bengal, as was for- 
merly for the torture cases in Madras, is 
there any one now engaged in the govern- 
ment of the country who would not dread 
a fearful exposure ? 

Thus the Calcutta Review, after 


many years of the Queen's rule, 
re-affirms with severer point the 
complaints made by the Bengal 
petitioners to Parliament in 1852. 

Lord Grey and his coadjutors, in 
renewing the charter of 1833, un- 
derstood most clearly, that nothing 
but an abundance of black faces in 
the highest judicature, and intelli- 
gent Indians of good station in the 
high police, could administer India 
uprightly; hence the energy with 
which Mr. Macaulay - insisted in 
Parliament on the vital principle — 
equality of black and white in the 
administration. The year 1833 was 
the year of virtuous jubilee. Justice, 
Equality, Full Rights of Men, Pub- 
lic Spirit, seemed to have triumphed. 

But the ‘ vital ' principle was 
quenched by the obstinate will of 
the Company; and when 1853 
came, it was blotted out of the 
new Charter ! A trumpet was blown 
to extol the specious and delu- 
sive system of competitive exami- 
nation, and instead of holding the 
examination in India, Indian youths 
were expected to come to England 
in order to compete. As soon as 
one Indian had thus entered the 
‘ covenanted ’ service (Mr. Tagore), 
a change was made, lessening the 
number of marks granted for a 
knowledge of Sanscrit and Arabic. 
His friend and colleague Mr.Ghose, 
observing that, had this change been 
made before Mr. Tagore's examina- 
tion, Mr. Tagore would not have 
passed, was un charitable enough to 
believe and maintain in a pamphlet 
that this was the object of the 
change. He soon found that it 
acted fatally against himself. The 
number of Indians who have thus 
entered the service is under the 
circnmst&nces not large ; and, what 
is more, admittance does not secure 
them from being punished by re- 
moval to less desirable posts (as 
Mr. Furdoonjee complains in the 
case of Mr, Thakore) if they imagine 
themselves the equals of Europeans. 
Our Indian rule has often been com- 
pared in certain respects to th* 
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Roman Empire: the violent conduct 
of Roman officials and non-officials 
has indeed an ill-omened similarity ; 
but here a curious likeness to the 
Roman Republic presents itself. In 
the early days, the plebeians found 
that it was useless to declare by law 
the eligibility of plebeians to high 
offices; nothing could succeed but 
enacting that at least such-and- 
such a fraction of magistrates must 
be plebeian. Events now drive us 
hard to the conviction that nothing 
else can succeed with India. If the 
Home Government enforce that at 
least three-fourths of those ap- 
pointed to office, high or low, from 
this day onward, shall be Indians 
bom, the existing Indian officials 
will find no lack of competent men. 
Under no milder compulsion can it 
be reasonably hoped that we shall 
hinder hatred and despair of our 
rule from becoming fixed in the 
Indian mind. Excuses can never 
be wanting, why natives should not 
be promoted. To be outnumbered 
and outvoted by black faces, seems 
to the Anglo-Indians identical with 
a violent expulsive revolution. But 
this last must come, if race-hatred 
grow malignant. 

The question of juries cannot be 
settled off hand ; but with the ex- 
ample of Ceylon before us, and the 
opinion of able natives to assist, in 
no long time even this difficulty 
would be solved. 

But behold ! all at once a new ex- 
plosion alarms us, which Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen can hardly have fore- 
seen in his emphatic words con- 
cerning ‘ Creeds or no creeds ; * 
furious riots of a low Mussulman 
population, indignant that their 
Prophet should be mentioned with 
disrespect in Parsee or Christian 
writings. It is understood that 
Sir Bartle Frere has formed a very 
high opinion of the Indian Mussul- 
mans. Certainly very favourable 
specimens of them have appeared 
in England, — accomplished gentle- 
men, with high sentiment, of whom 
v seemed easy to make friends. 


Qlory of India. 

Unhappily, among Mussulmans, it 
is not the educated and refined 
men who can guide public action. 
Islam has nothing distinctive, if it 
be bereft of its special enthusiasm ; 
hence, as in Catholicism, the fana- 
tical element easily assumes the 
lead, and the educated are helpless 
to restrain it. # Our readers are pro- 
bably aware, from the general press, 
that on Friday, the 13 th of February 
last, a terrible riot originated among 
a number of low Mussulmans in 
Bombay — chiefly Arabs and those 
called Seedhees, who are described 
as slaves or freedmen of Arabs; 
both come to India as sailors or 
maritime workmen. They had been 
excited by the report that a Parsee 
had printed a native tract, in which 
Mohammed was stated to have had a 
son by a concubine. This was in 
a sentence translated from Wash- 
ington Irving, who probably de- 
rived it from Gibbon. The fact is 
notorious to Mussulmans, and its 
mention was never before thought 
disreputable to the Prophet. Joined 
by the lowest Mussulman popula- 
tion of Bombay, these fanatics, un- 
obstructed by the local police, of 
which Mr. Souter is head, plun- 
dered the houses and destroyed the 
furniture of many Parsees, ruined 
innocent men, violently attacked 
several persons, and did their worst 
to damage and defile the Parsee 
temple, where they extinguished the 
‘everlasting fire.’ Mr. Souter and 
his police were active too late. He 
had been aware of the Mussulman 
excitement, and, in order to slay it, 
condemned the Parsee' s booh , and 
ordered him to withdraw it! Natu- 
rally, this did but add fuel to the 
flame, convincing the Mussulmans 
that they had been wronged, and 
that punishment on the Parsees was 
deserved. All Friday night alarm 
coh tinned. On Saturday the Go- 
vernor refused to call out the mili- 
tary, though it was manifest that 
the native police could not be de- 
pended on. In consequence, the 
Parsees armed themselves with dubs 
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for self-defence; and on Sunday, 
the 15th, when the Mohammedans 
passed through Parsee streets to 
reach a graveyard, a collision took 
place, the Parsees believing that the 
coffin was a sham, and contained 
bludgeons. The Mussulmans cer- 
tainly were armed, as expecting a 
fray ; but this time they were over- 
powered by numbers, and suffered 
severely. On this account the Par- 
sees in turn are blamed. Un- 
doubtedly, some innocent Moham- 
medans were cruelly murdered, as 
must be expected when men are 
infuriated by the wounds and deaths 
of their friends. At length, on* 
Monday, the 16th, Mr. Souter called 
on the military for assistance, and 
the riots soon terminated, in spito 
of the, rage of the Mussulmans for 
the death of one called Hajee 
Ahmed. But not so were things to 
pass off. An English official had 
condemned a Parsee tract for hurt- 
ing Mussulman feelings. Why the 
more should a Christian tract be 
allowed to do so P Accordingly, a 
few weeks later, at Kurrachee, the 
Mohammedans complained to the 
city magistrate, Mr. GibbonB, of 
a Christian tract, called 1 Reasons 
for Belief,’ which haB been circu- 
lated by missionaries for a dozen 
years at least, and threatened him 
with a disturbance if he did not 
order it to be stopped! Alarmed 
at this, and remembering the Bom- 
bay riot, and the precedent of the 
Parsee tract, Mr. Gibbons yielded 
to their demand, and gave orders as 
they demanded! 

Our incapable officials have thus 
allowed a flame to be kindled, of 
which they ought to have trampled 
out the first sparks. A perfectly 
similar riot took place at Bombay 
ini 1851, of Mussulmans against 
Parsees, so that there was no ex- 
cuse this time for ignorance of the 
danger. By logically extending 
theirclaim of suppression to Christian 
tracts, the Mussulmans have done 
a great service to the Parsees, and 
perhaps to us, by leaving our offi- 


cials no choice but a distinct avowal 
that the press, platform, apd pulpit 
must be free. But in order to give 
to that very valuable portion of the 
Bombay community, the Parsees, a 
full sense of security, very energetic 
measures are now needful. Ob- 
viously, all pecuniary damage ought 
to be repaid from the public funds 
of Bombay, if Bombay has a strictly 
local treasury. But this was one 
of the deadly malarrangements of 
the East India Company, that they 
confused and abolished all definite 
applications of local money, so that 
the tolls paid for keeping up roads, 
tanks, or canals, were liable to be 
spent in war. The local works went 
out of repair, and the country be- 
came liable to starvation. 

Here also we see the main cause 
of local famines. The Commission 
issued by Lord W. Bentinck, of 
which Mr. (Sir Charles) Trevelyan 
was the acting- chief, first revealed 
to us the horrible blunder of the 
transit duties , as it pleased the Com- 
pany to name that which had been 
the road tolls. By converting these 
into duties ad valorem , and then 
appointing custom-houses to collect 
them, the Company caused the 
minor roads to be disused, and 
forced tradesmen to go long miles 
out of their way to the custom- 
house. The untravelled roads were 
quickly overgrown with jungle, and 
utterly lost even to memory. Forest 
and swamp were interposed between 
the crops and the population that 
needed them. Trade was crippled, 
and the whole country impoverished. 
If an evil genius had desired to 
create famine, says the official re- 
port, he could hardly have done it 
more ingeniously. 

A still worse cause of famine is 
the non-repair of ancient canals and 
tanks. This has been long notorious. 
General Sir Arthur Cotton took 
advantage of his high station, before 
the railway system was decided on, 
to urge on the Government the 
essentially prior olaim of canals, 
annicuts and tanks. Secure abun- 
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dant crops, said he, for your trains 
to carry, before you make railroads. 
Heaven and Earth are alike pro- 
pitious in India ; the soil is magni- 
ficently fertile, the sun is glorious, 
the clouds never fail of rain in the 
yearly average, but the rain falls in 
special months. If the water bo 
stored, it is abundantly sufficient; 
if it run into the ocean in the flood- 
season, the crops may fail for want 
of it at a critical time. Private 
settlers who have been able to afford 
the expense of a one-or-two miles 
canal and a very cheap tank, testify 
that they had an overflowing supply 
of water for themselves, and plenty 
to give away to their famishing 
neighbours. Even where thero is a 
public tank, the poor natives suffer 
from mean native officials, who do 
not distribute the water by any 
fixed rule, except the rule of bribery. 
Sir Arthur Cotton lives to see 
and deplore the grave error which 
the Government has committed in 
its whole railway system. All pru- 
dent persons who knew even in 
outline the condition of India, easily 
saw what India needed in roads. 
Mighty princes travelled in a pal- 
anquin, borne on men’s backs, and 
accounted four miles an hour a 
great pace. Bullock- carts with 
heavy goods barely averaged three 
miles an hour. The country roads, 
from which the Calcutta market is 
supplied, are principally] ungl e-paths 
kept open only by the trampling 
of bullocks, on whose backs the 
market produce is carried. To 
such a country, a train running 
twelve or fifteen miles in the hour 
would have been an enormous step 
forward ; and a road and engines 
adapted to this low speed could 
have been made very cheaply, and 
would infallibly have repaid its ex- 
penses. More roads by far could 
then have been made simultaneously ; 
and (in American fashion) every 
road which had large success would 
be rebuilt for quicker and more 
constant traffic. Tramroads with 
horses for the rural districts, so 


metalled as to resist as far as 
possible the growth of weed, were 
also strongly advised; but the public 
prints tell us nothing of them. Evi- 
dently the Queen's Government has 
been soduced by military considera- 
tions to neglect the canals and tanks, 
which in old days secured India 
from drought and famines, but went . 
out of repair through our inatten- ! 
tion or during the earlier time of 
trouble. Very expensive railways 
have Been made, chiefly by English 
capital, and with an English guaran- 
tee of interest. In consequence, 
probably not one railway in India 
pays its expenses. The loans con- 
tracted for them are called loans for 
Productive Works ; but the works 
are not productive in the sense of 
being remunerative. Canals and 
tanks are understood to pay never 
less than twenty per cent. These, 
and the establishment of inviolable 
local treasuries for keeping all local 
works in repair, seem to bo the first 
material aids needed against future 
famines. 

But let us not deceive ourselves ! 
India needs to be thoroughly re- 
organised, if the English rule is not 
to end in hatred, blood, and igno- 
minious expulsion. The Marquis of 
Salisbury has now a noble oppor- 
tunity. The Indians honoured his 
former short administration, and 
deeply regretted his removal on ac- 
count of a difference with his col- 
leagues on a matter quite remote to 
India. His successor Sir Stafford 
Northcote had the credit of com- 
pleting his policy, and confirming 
the throne of a Rajah which had 
been threatened by a deplorable 
error of a ministry called Liberal. 
Sir Bartle Frere has taken the lead 
in proposing a carefully detailed 
system of representation which 
shall enable the highest authorities 
to know local facts from the 
official information of the people 
themselves, and to delegate to them 
just so much of local activity as 
they may be presumed capable of 
exercising. To democracy, as acted 
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out in our English colonies, Sir 
Bartle expresses strong repugnance. 
It does not appear that any of his 
principles can fail to approve them- 
selves to one who, like the Marquis 
of Salisbury, joins high intelligence 
and noble sentiment to Tory 

r ions. But it may be, that some- 
g simpler will approve itself to 
him. Moreover, significant words, 
uttered by the Marquis, denote 
that he sees the insufficiency to us 
of those natives, who, however 
clever and well-educated, are in 
rank commoners, and seem to the 
natives denationalised. The French 
have found that Algerine Arabs 
can only be ruled through their 
own chiefs. Sir John Malcolm, 
Lord Ellenborough, and other emi- 
nent men have discerned that 
British supremacymust be exercised 
through the princes who are ve- 
nerated in India. As it has been 
energetically said 4 : ‘We want the 
native princes, much more than 
they want us. We want them for 
the discipline and education of two 
hundred millions of Asiatics. We 
can instruct and manage the two 
hundred princes, their families, and 
followers ; we cannot sway the 


millions without the aid and good 
will of their natural leaders.’ It 
would seem, that this is the lesson 
which the existing Civil Servants in 
India are the least willing to learn : 
a very energetic and independent 
Indian Minister is needed to enforce 
it on them. 

Let us hope for great energy from 
the Marquis of Salisbury. It is 
not for private Englishmen to have 
a decisive judgment as to what 
details of organisation should be 
introduced in India; but we may 
respectfully and urgently represent 
that time is valuable. Every year 
that we delay, evils become more in- 
veterate and hatred accumulates. 1 
To train India into governing her- 
self, until English advice is super- 
fluous, would bo to both countries a 
lasting benefit, to us a lasting glory. 
But if we are merely to unite all 
races into a single India by railroad 
and telegraph, to teach oiir me- 
chanical arts and our arts of war, 
and by insolence of race incur that 
hatred which Austrians incurred in 
Italy, our glory will be turned into 
shame, and a frightful calamity 
will fall on England. 

Francis William Newman. 


1 Quoted from the pages of Major Evans Bell, pp. 57-59, Our Great Vassal Empire . 


Postscript. — This article was out of hand in the first days of 3unc, and was expected 
to appear in the July number. In the interval, the Marquis of Salisbury has spoken 
concerning the Bombay riots, with a decisive rebuke on the conduct pursued and prin- 
ciples avowed by Sir Philip Wode house, Governor of Bombay. Before it was officially 
confessed that the popular accounts were true, mention was here suppressed of Sir 
Philip advising the Pnrsees to defend themselves. Such weakness in an English Governor 
seemed scarcely credible. But now, what indemnity do the Parsces receive ? Apparently 
none. This cannot give them a high idea of English justice. 

According to our law, the damage done by a street riot must be made good by the 
local community. The older principle of frankpledge, making many responsible for the 
acts of one, is recalled in actual war ; and it is not unreasonable wherever violences are 
inflicted by sharply marked factions. On this ground, if a riot be raised with a religious 
war-cry, it appears just and expedient to demand reparation from the whole religiouB 
community. The respectable Mussulmans would exert themselves far more energetically 
to control their own fanatics, if they knew that the legal consequences of outrage would 
foil upon themselves. 
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MY LYDIA.* 


r E story of Sterne’s daughter 
Lydia, which has only lately 
been followed out to its close, will, 
perhaps, be found to have some 
interest. 

Yorick seems to have had a par- 
tiality for the name of Lydia, for 
he gave it to two of his daughters 
in succession. The first was bom 
in October 1745, and lived but a 
day. The second was born in 
December 1747, and received the 
same name. As she grew up her 
father became fond of her, and 
seemed to indulge all her fancies ; 
and even at his periods of wild 
dissipation and of utter domestic 
neglect, the name of ‘liis Lydia’ 
always awakened unwonted ten- 
derness and affection. She was the 
only tiling that appeared to exer- 
cise any power of cohesion in that 
discordant household, and it was 
for her sake alone that the disor- 
derly Yorick was even occasionally 
drawn back to the side of a help- 
mate that he found so uncongenial. 

When Lydia was only twelve 
years old her father was living * a 
poor parson ’ some few miles from 
York. He was writing his Shandy , 
and was known only as a lively and 
witty clergyman. Having a small 
canonry in the cathedral, he was 
•entitled to quarters during his term 
of residence ; but as his Lydia was 
growing up, he took a house in the 
town in order that she ‘might 
begin dancing, &c . ; for,’ he wrote, 
* if I cannot leave her a fortune I 
will at least give her an education.’ 
This house was in Stonegate, and it 
is interesting to know that forty 
years later the tradition of his resi- 
dence there was preserved, and the 
room in which he wrote his Trig- 
tram was pointed out to intending 
lodgers. When Charles Mathews, 
then a young and struggling actor, 
came to York, he was glad to secure 
the old-fashioned rooms, fitted up 


with antique furniture, on cheap 
terms from Mrs. Simpson, the land- 
lady. They had the reputation of 
being haunted. There had been 
many tenants, but all had taken their 
departure after a few days’ stay. To- 
wards midnight three distinct and 
mysterious blows sounded from 
the wainscot, which no minuteness 
of investigation could trace to any 
human source. The humble actor, 
however, could not afford to indulge 
the sensitiveness' of his nerves, 
put up with the inconvenience, 
and gradually grew accustomed to 
it, returning during the following 
season. A long time afterwards 
he accidentally learned the cause. 
An eccentric old actor named * Billy 
Leng’ lived next door, who was ac- 
customed, on going to bed, to give 
three vigorous strokes with his 
crutch-handle stick against the 
wainscot for the purpose of scaring 
away robbers or other visitants. 

After the success of Tristram Mr. 
Sterne found himself in the new 
parsonage which the two little vo- 
lumes had brought him. He worked 
in a sort of domestic and pastoral 
fashion. * My Lydia ’ had a pony 
which she delighted in; she also 
helped to copy his MS., while her 
mother would knit and listen as 
Yorick read out his work. This 
has been urged in proof of his 
depravity ; and a father employing 
his young daughter to write out 
the indelicacies of Tristram Shandy 
would be open to just reproba- 
tion. But it will be seen that his 
phrase is that she merely ‘ helped * 
him in his copying, and the portion 
of Shandy he was then busy with 
contains little that is objectionable. 

The success of his book and the 
welcome given to its author made 
him restless and dissatisfied with 
the droning life of a country parson. 
Thenceforward his eyes were always 
turned to London, Paris, or Soar- 
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borough. In 1762 he sent for his 
wife and child to France, deter- 
mining to pass the winter in that 
country. Lydia was enchanted with 
Paris, and ‘did nothing but look 
out of the window and complain of 
the torture of being frizzled. I 
wish,’ adds the father in his senti- 
mental manner, 1 she may ever 
remain a child of nature.’ 

At Toulouse, where they settled, 
there was no end of junketings, 
and the agreeable Tristram became 
the * life and soul,* as it is called, of 
the English colony. Nothing was 
heard of but private theatricals and 
parties of pleasure. ‘ Miss Shandy,* 
as he wrote, ‘is hard at it, with 
music, dancing, and French-speak- 
ing, which last she does d merveille , 
and speaks it with an excellent 
accent, considering she practises 
within sight of the Pyrenean 
mountains.’ The volatile parent, 
however, soon found himself called 
home to attend the season in London 
and get ready his books. The two 
ladies preferred to remain in France. 
The truth was, it had become im- 
possible for Mrs. Sterne to support 
any longer the character of en- 
during and indulgent wife. There 
is in existence an extraordinary 
pen-and-ink sketch by Mr. Sterne 
representing the lady — or at least, 
with her name in his hand- writing 
underneath. It is a earicaturo 
rather than a likeness, the chin 
being of enormous size, and the 
whole presenting the face of an old 
and wrinkled person. Below ho 
had written, ‘ Mrs. Sterne, wife of 
Sterne,* and in the corner, ‘ Pigrich 
fecit' The hand- writing is un- 
questionably his. It would almost 
seem that Mr. Sterne had been 
copying a French print of Francis 
I. or of Henry IV., had finished 
off the lower part with a woman’s 
dress, and had then written Mrs. 
Sterne’s name underneath. 

The ladies then, being left behind, 
were to live economically, spending 
the summer at Bagnieres for the 


health of Mrs. Sterne. ‘As she 
chooses,’ ho wrote to a friend, ‘ to 
remain in France for two or three 
years, I have no objection, except 
that I wish my girl in England.’ 
Tho Reverend Laurence could have 
no objection indeed. He was thus 
free of a very awkward restraint. 

They were ‘fixed’ for a short 
time dt Montauban, whither ho 
directed many thoughtful and af- 
fectionate letters, sending her also 
tho Spectator and other books, and 
warning her against friendship with 
the French women : 

Not that I think ill of them all, but 
sometimes woman of the best principles are 
tho most insinuating — nny, I am so jealous 
of you that 1 should be miserable were I 
to see you had the least grain of coquetry 
in your composition. You have enough to 
do- for I have also sent you a guitar — and 
us you have no genius for drawing (though 
you never could bo made to believe it), 
pray wasto not your time about it. Re- 
member to write to me as to a friend — in 
short, whatever comes into your little head, 
and then it will be natural. 

He writes to a friend : 

I must toll you howl have ju^t treated a 
French gentleman of fortune in France, 
who took a liking for my daughter. "With- 
out any ceremony (having got my direction 
from my wife’s banker), lie wrote me word 
that he was in love with !hy daughter, and 
desired to know what fortune I would give 
her at present, and how much at my death 
— by tho bye, I think thero was very little 
sentiment on his side. My answer was, 
‘ Sir, I shall givo her ten thousand pounds 
on the day of rnarria*ge. My calculation is 
ns follows : she is not eighteen, you are 
sixty-two— tli ere goes five thousand pounds 
— then, sir, you, at least, think her not 
ugly: she has many accomplishments - 
speaks Italian, French, plays upon the 
guitar, and as I fear you play upon no 
instrument whatever, I think you will be 
happy to take her upon my "terms; for 
hero finishes tho account of the ten thousand 
pounds.’ I do not suppose but he will lake 
this as 1 moan — that is, as a flat rofusal. — 
Letters , v. 2, 76. 

While he made a tour in Italy, 
enjoying himself as he well know 
how, tho mother and daughter 
moved on to Tours. But they seem 
to have been unsettled ; and as Mr. 
Sterne came homo through France, 
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* never had man such a wild goose 
chase after a wife * as ho had. He 
sought her in half a dozen towns, 
and at last discovered her ‘in 
Franche Compte.’ They were enchan- 
ted to see him, and Lydia he found 
vastly improved. Her poor mother 
was in wretched health, and after 
her husband’s departure made her 
way to Avignon, where* Mr. 
Sterne soon heard that she ‘ was 
going down very fast.’ However, 
the fine air of the place, helped to 
restore her. His Lydia enjoyed her- 
self in ^his delicious retreat (which 
was close to Petrarch’s tomb), a little 
chateau, half furnished with tapes- 
try, seven rooms, permission to fish, 
so many partridges a week, and the 
price — ‘ guess ; seven guineas a week. 
There’s for you ! * The young girl, 
under the influence of French 
graces, and perhaps inheriting a 
share of her father’^ liveliness, was 
making way in French society. The 
Marquis do Sadc was her neigh- 
bour, whoso brother, M. 1’ Abbe, cor- 
rected her exercises. One of these 
was the rendering of Mr. Sterne’s 
sermons into French. She attended 
the fete* champetres , and cultivated 
her new guitar which her affection- 
ate father sent her. She had her 
lively French dog too, which was to 
be brought to England, though Mr. 
Sterne protested, if he was as devil- 
ish as when ho saw him, he would 
have to tutor him, as he would not 
have his favourite cat abused. Above 
all, she must throw her rouge pots 
into the river, and he seriously re- 
monstrated with her on the practice 
of face painting. 

At last by the October of the 
year 1767 they had arrived, and the 
family party met together at the 
Yorkshire vicarage. ‘ My Lydia,’ 
wrote the delighted father, ‘ seems 
transported at the sight of me ; 
Nature, my dear P., breathes in 
all her composition ; and except a 
little vivacity, which is a fault in the 
world we live in, I am fully content 
with her mother’s care of her.’ In 


short, it would seem that she had 
profited by her French training, 
and was become, in her father's 
quaint phrase, ‘ an elegant, accom- 
plished little slut.' A month’s com- 
panionship made him appreciate 
her still more. There were some 
worthy people — the James’ — whose 
deep interest in Sterne is a happy 
piece of evidence to character, going 
to prove that his heart must have 
been, as the phrase goes, in the 
right place. These good friends 
sincerely sympathised with the well- 
meant but too faint attempts he 
made at reformation. To them he 
wrote of Lydia : 

She is a dear, good creature ; affectionate 
and most elegant in body and mind. She 
is all Heaven could give me in a daughter, 
but like His blessings not given but lent, 
for her mother loves France; and this dear 
part of me must be torn from my arms to 
follow her mother, who seems inclined to 
establish her in France, whero she has had 
many advantageous offers. Do not smile 
at my weakness when I say I don’t wonder 
at it, for she is as accomplished a slut as 
France can produce. — Letters , v. 3, 106. 

Little more than a month went 
by, and the fond father was writing 
fresh raptures about his child. He 
was offered high preferment in Ire- 
land, the conntry of his birth. But he 
declined it, as Mrs. Sterne’s health 
conldnot endure the climate. ‘ With- 
out my Lydia, if a mitre were 
offered me, it would sit uneasy upon 
my head. My heart bleeds,’ he goes 
on, ‘ when I think of parting with 
my child — ’twill be like the separa- 
tion of soul, and equal to nothing 
but wbat passes at that tremendous 
moment. . . You will laugh at 

my weakness, but I cannot help it, 
for she is a dear, disinterested girl.* 
His heart bled again when ho 
parted with his darling child ; for 
she had left him to go to York. 
As he was bidding her adieu, he 
was enchanted with an affectionate 
answer she made him. She refused 
some pocket-money which he put 
into her hand. ‘ No, my dear papa ; 
our expenses of comiug from France 
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may have straitened yon — I would 
rather put a hundred guineas in your 
pocket than take ten out of it.’ * Her 
answer was pretty,’ adds the doting 
father, and affected me too much.’ 
Hh never saw her again. 

.A week or two later he was in 
'town, both on pleasure and business, 
but in wretched health, attending 
the usual round of routs, Soho 
masquerades, and dinners — all the 
while suffering from a ‘ vile in- 
fluenza,’ which had fastened on him 
and was to be his death. It is sad 
to think that the last words of his 
last composition were to be the 
unfinished sentence of his Sen- 
timental Journey. In the midst 
of the success of that book he was 
full of forebodings; and though 
looking forward to joining his child 
at York in a few weeks, he seems to 
feel that the hand of death was al- 
ready on him. He was writing to 
his Lydia as to the choice of a lady 
to be a guardian in case he should 
survive her mother. ‘ But I think, 
my Lydia, that thy mother will 
survive; do not deject her spirits 
with thy apprehensions on my ac- 
counts I have sent you a necklace 
and buckles, and the same to thy 
mother. . . I am never alone. 

The kindness of my friends is ever 
the same; I wish, though , I had thee 
io nurse me , hut I am denied that' 
J3y the middle of the next month he 
was at the last gasp, and yet there 
was none of his family with him. 
This desertion at such a crisis must 
incline the world to be on his side 
in the oft-debated question of his 
behaviour towards Mrs. Sterne, and 
it is probable that with a more 
•congenial companion he might have 
•been a better man. In his dying 
moments he was still thinking of 
his Lydia, and with faltering pen 
addressed an imploring supplication 
to his faithful friend, Mrs. James. 

4 If I die, cherish the remembrance 
of me, and forget the follies which 
you so often condemned, which my 
heart, not my head, betrayed me 


into. Should my child, my Lydia, 
want a mother, may I hope you 
will, if she is left parentless, take 
her to your bosom ? You are the 
only woman on earth I can depend 
on for such a benevolent action. 
Mr. James will bo a father to her — 
he will protect her from every in- 
sult.’ Two days after he died, 
without a friend or relation to stand 
beside him ; and the hired nurse, it 
is said, stole his gold sleeve-buttons. 

The mother and daughter were 
left in sore straits. Mr. Sterne’s 
debts were defrayed by a public 
subscription and the sale of his 
effects, and his widow had a little 
patrimony of some forty pounds a 
year to live upon. Lydia, to judge 
from her picture which was painted 
by West, seems to have been a 
spintuelle - looking girl, with some- 
thing of the air of the Sheridan 
ladies ; the mouth a little recalling 
that of her father. Her thoughts 
and inclinations turned to France, 
where Bhe was likely to be appre- 
ciated, and where their little income 
would go farther than in England. 
It would appear, however, that in her 
there was the same 4 want of ballast ’ 
which was such a defect in the 
father’s character. 

After the late Mr. Sterne’s affairs 
were settled the two ladies came 
to London to arrange a scheme for 
publishing an edition of the ‘Ser- 
mons ’ by "subscription. They 
found lodgings at Mr. Williams’s, a 
paper merchant in Gerrard Street, 
Soho, close to their friends the 
James’. They applied at once to 
Mr. Wilkes — as being a. friend of 
the departed humourist — to secure 
them influential subscribers : 

Mrs. and Miss Sterne’s compliments wait 
on Mr. Wilkes. They intend doing them- 
selves the pleasure of calling upon him, if 
not disagreeable ; and would be obliged to 
him if he would appoint an hour when he 
will not be better engaged. They would 
not intrude ; yet should be happy to see a 

g erson whom they honour, ana whom Mr. 

terne justly admired. They will, when 
they see Mr. Wilkes, entreat him to ask 
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some of his friends to subscribe to three 
volumes of Mr. Sterne's Sermons, which 
they are now publishing. Not to have a 
melancholy story to tell Mr. Wilkes when 
they meet, Miss Sterne begs leave to tell it 
now in a few words. 

My father died, and left his unhappy 
widow and daughter in the most distressed 
circumstances. IJis debts amounted to 
eleven hundred pounds; his effects, when 
sold, did not raiso abovo four hundred : my 
mother nobly engaged to pay the rest out 
of a littlo cstato of forty pounds per annum, 
which was all she had in the world ; she 
could not bear the thoughts of leaving his 
debts unpaid, and I honour her for it. This 
was, or rather would have been, a scanty 
provision, at least for those who have seen 
better days. Heaven raised us up friends, 
who both saw and pitied our distress; 
and gave a most convincing proof df it, by 
making a collection in our behalf in the 
race week at York, which ajnounted to 800 /. 
We arc now' publishing these Sermons, in 
hopes of raising something for our futuro 
comfort. We have sold the copyright for 
a trifle; our greatest hopes are, that we 
may have a good many subscribers. Several 
of our friends have used their interest in 
our behalf. This simple story of our situa- 
tion will, I doubt not, engage Mr. Wilkes 
to do wliat he can in getting us some sub- 
scriptions, and we should be glad to know 
by a line, what day and hour will be most 
apropos for us to wait on him,- — Wilkes, 
Cor. v. p. 7- 

Nothing can be more subdued 
and bumble than the strain of this 
appeal, in which the first and third 
person is curiously jumbled. Mr. 
Wilkes received them cordially, and 
with that 4 effusion ’ and lavish 
fund of promises which was his 
characteristic. He would do every- 
thing. Nay, he would pay a grateful 
tribute to the departed Shandean, 
by writing his Life in concert 
with Mr. John Hall •Stevenson. 
That a daughter should have been 
anxious that her father’s career 
should have been set forth by 
the pens of two such professed 
debauchees and writers of scandal- 
ous works, shows a want of dis- 
cretion amounting to folly. The 
promise, however, was to be as 
vain as the performance would have 
been eccentric. Wilkes went into de- 
tails, and suggested that tho daughter 
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should ornament the work with 
drawings. It was also intended 
to add his Letters ; and though she 
felt that these were not of -a. de- 
scription that ought to be given to 
the public, as they would do no. 
credit to his memory, Miss JLydi^b 
flippantly announced that if thd . 
publisher seemed cool as to ..'the 
whole project, he was to be tempted 
by the offer of the Correspondence. 

The ladies set off for France and 
fixed themselves at Angoulem^. 
Lydia- wrote to her . new patron 
from that city in a straiti tBftt con- 
trasts curiously with her previous 
obsequiousness. Her whole cha- 
racter as ‘an accomplished little 
slut seems to be revealed in this 
communication, and there is a pert- 
ness and affectation of smartness 
which does not predispose us in her 
favour. She wrote from M. Bo- 
logne’s, in the Rue Cordeliers, on 
July 22, 1769 : 

Dear Sir,— ’Tis with the greatest pleasure 
I take my pen to fulfil the promise I made 
you tho last time I had the pleasure of 
seeing you. .1 mean that of writing to you, 
and to give you an account of us and of 
our situation. A correspondent like Mr. 
Wilkes gives your humble servant more 
vanity than I thought I was capable of. 

I am an inch taller to-day than I was 
yesterday. I wish the French may not 
find a difference in my behaviour — ce sera 
bien pire. When I receive a letter from 
you, they certainly will say, Peste ! que cette 
fills est aujourd'hui dans ces grands airs! 
Di-campons ait plus vite.’ This is suppos- 
ing you will favour me with an answer, 
else I have done wrong to style you * cor- 
respondent:’ but I know you are polite, 
ana never want what the French call igards 
pour les femmes : encore moms, je m' imagine, 
vis-a-vis les fill es. 

You expected an English letter, and not 
a potpourri . I will not write one word 
more of French. I know not why I do, for 
I am no very great admirer of the lan- 
guage : tis bqbter calculated for nonsense 
than my own ; and consequently suits mo 
better to write, though not Mr. Wilkes to 
read. Thank my stars, you promised me 
not to show my letters to anyone, not even 
to your confessor — remember that. ^ 

Now, as to our journey, — nothing either 
agreeable in it or diverting, I promise yon. 
A journey through France (that is to say* 
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the posting part of it) cannot be a Senti- 
mental one ; for it is one continued squab- 
ble with innkeepers and postilions : yet 
not like Smelfungus, -who never kept his 
temper; for we kept ours, and laughed 
whilst we scolded. — How much the French 
have the advantage over us ! They give 
themselves ease by swearing; which, you 
know, is talking bawdy. We English women 
do not know how to set about it ; yet, ns 
archbishops in France swear as well as their 
neighbours (for I have heard them, to my 
edification), I cannot see why we women 
may not follow their example. The French 
women, however, do it sans fa?on. Again ! 
— scratch, out the words sans fa? on your- 
self, and pat an English one in the place, 
which I will hereafter adopt. 

Angoul&me is a pretty town : the country 
most delightftil, and from the principal 
walk there is a very fine prospect ; a ser- 
pentine river, which joins the Garonne at 
Bourdeaux, has a very good effect ; trees in 
the middle of it, which form little islands, 
where the inhabitants go and take the 
fresco : — in short, *tis a most pleasant pro- 
spect ; and I know no greater pleasure than 
sitting by the side of the river, reading 
Milton or Shakspearc to my mother. Some- 
times I take my guitar and sing to her. 
Thus do the hours slide away impercepti- 
bly; with reading, writing, drawing, and 
music. 

1 Thus wisely careless, innocently gay, 
We play the trifle life away.* 

Yet, dear Sir, often do we wish ourselves in 
England. Necessity sent us hither ; may 
Fortune bring us back ! 

We receive much civility from the people 
here. We had letters of recommendation, 
which I would advise every English person 
to procure wherever he goes in Franco. 
We have visitors, even more than we wish 
— as we ever found the French in general 
very insipid. I would rather choose to 
converse with people much superior to me 
in understanding (that I grant I can easily 
do, bo you need not smile). With the one 
I can have no improvement, but with peo- 
ple of sense 1 am sure of learning some- 
thing every hour ; as being intimate with a 
person of an excellent heart and sensible 
feelings mends sometimes one’s own. 

*Tis now time to remind Mr. Wilkes of 
his land promise — to exhort him to fulfil 
it. ‘If you knew, dear Sir, how much we 
ore straitened as to our income, you would 
not neglect it. We should be truly happy 
to be so much obliged to you that we may 
join, to our admiration of Mr. Wilkes in 
his public character, tears of gratitude 
whenever we hear his name mentioned, for 
the peculiar service he has rendered us. 
Much shall we owe to Mr. Hall for that 


and many othor favours ; but to you do we 
owe the kind intention which we beg you 
to put in practice, As I know Mr. Hall is 
somewhat lazy, as you were the promoter, 
write to him yourself: he will be more at- 
tentive to what you say. . . . 

I fear I have wore out your patience. 
Forgive me, ’twas a pleasing occupation to 
write to you. I know not whether it is 
impertinent to ask you if your affairs go on 
equal to the wishes of your friends ? That 
they may, believe mo, is the sincere wish of, 
Dear Sir, 

Your most faithful obliged friend, 

L. Stkrnk. 

P.S.-Wo flatter ourselves you are well. 
My mother joins in most cordial wihhcs for 
your welfare and happiness. May every- 
thing you wish be granted you ! as I am 
sure you will grant us ours ; na}', you even 
‘prevented it. 

Once more, adieu ! 

Our best compliments wait on Miss Wilkes. 
— Wilkes, Cor. v. p. 7. 

Mr. Wilkes had, however, suffi- 
cient on his hands. He was 
harassed with difficulties and shut up 
in the King’s Bench Prison. But 
then he had, at least, leisure and 
opportunity to have replied. Some 
three months went by. No reply 
came, and Lydia again appealed to 
him : 

How long have I waited (she wrote in 
October) for a letter from Mr. Wilkes in 
answer to that I wrote him. I fear he is 
not well ; I fear his own affairs have not 
allowed him time to answer me; in short, 
I am full of fears. • Hope deferred makes 
the heart sick.’ Three lines, with a promise 
of writing Tristram's Life, for the benefit of 
his widow and daugirLer, would make us 
happy. A promise, did I say ? that I already 
have : but a second assurance. Indeed, my 
dear Sir, since 1 last wrote we stand more in 
need of such an act of kindness. Panchaud’s 
failure has hurt us considerably : we have, 
I fear, lost more than, in our circumstances, 
we could afford to lose. Do not, I beseech 
you, disappoint us : lot me havo a single 
line from you, ‘ I will perform my promise,* 
and joy will take place of our sorrow. I 
trust you will write to Hall ; in pity, do. 

Adieu, dear Sir ! May you enjoy all the 
happiness you deserve ! may every wish of 
yours he granted, as I am sure you will 
grant my request! My mother joins in best 
compliments. Our most cordial wishes at- 
tend you and the amiable Miss Wilkes. — 
Believe me, most truly, your faithful 
friend, and obedient humble servant, 

L. Stbbnb. 
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No answer was returned to this 
appeal. At the same time she 
addressed a reminder to the pro- 
posed coadjutor, Mr. Hall Steven- 
son, who also took no notice. Six 
months went by, and, despairing 
of hearing from Wilkes, she wrote 
again to Stevenson: 

If you ever felt (she says) what hope de- 
ferred occasions, you would not have put us 
under that painful situation ; from whom 
the neglect arises I know not, but surely a 
line from you, dear Sir, would not have cost 
you much trouble. Tax me not with bold- 
ness for using tlio word neglect : as you 
both promised, out of the benevolence of 
your hearts, to write my father’s Life for 
the benefit of his widow and daughter, and 
as I myself look on a promise as sacred, 
and I doubt not but you think as I do ; in 
that case tho word is not improper. In 
short, dear Sir, I ask but this of you ; to 
tell me by a very short letter, whether wo 
may depend on yours and Mr. Wilkes’s 
promise, or if we must renounce the pleas- 
ing expectation. But, dear .Sir, consider 
that tho fulfilling of it may put 400 1 . into 
our pockets ; and that tho declining it would 
be unkiml, after having made us hope and 
depend upon that kindness. Let this plead 
my excuse. 

If you do not ehoose to take the trouble 
to wait on Mr. Wilkes, send him my letter, 
and let me know the oui ou Ic ?ioji. Still 
let mo urge, press, and entreat Mr. Hall to 
be as good as his word : if he will interest 
himself in our behalf, ’twill but bo acting 
consistent with his character; ’twill prove 
that Eugenius was the friend of Yorick — 
nothing can prove it stronger than be- 
friending his widow and daughter. — Adieu, 
dear Sir!— Believe me your most obliged, 
humble servant, L. Sterne. 

My mother joins in best compliments. — 
Wilkes, Cor. v. p, 7. 

As was to be expected, neither of 
tho gentlemen performed what they 
had undertaken to do. Indeed it 
may be doubted if they had the 
gifts for such a task. So a rather 
pretty edition of the works ap- 
peared, and without a Life. 

Three years later we find mother 
and daughter settled at Alby, an 
old town in Languedoc, probably 
seeking a still cheaper manner of 
living. M. Stapfer, who has written 
with much critical sagacity on 
Sterne’s works and character, has 


discovered that here they moved in 
the best society of the place, and 
were well appreciated. 

At this point, the accounts of 
Lydia’s history usually end, there 
being no more known of her, save a 
dim tradition that she married a 
Frenchman, and was one of the vic- 
tims of the Revolution. It is now 
ascertained that at Alby she be- 
came acquainted with a young man 
of the name of Alexander Anne 
Medalle, a son of a 4 Receveur des 
Decimes* in the Customs. From 
the * Acts ’ of the town it appears, 
that on April 28, 1772, she abjured 
the Protestant religion in the private 
chapel of the Provost’s house, and 
on tho same day was married to 
the young man, who was a year 
younger than herself — her mother 
being too ill to be present. 

In the Registers is a most remark- 
able entry which invites speculation. 

‘ The marriage was imperative 
{force) and urgent:’ on which, in the 
Inventairc des Archives d’Alhy, is 
found this gloss : * For at that period 
the law authorised la recherche de la 
patemite' The first impression from 
this would be unfavourable to Miss 
Lydia’s character, and Lord How- 
den (in a letter to the Athenaimi) 
quotes tho altered rule from the 
Code Napoleon in support of this 
view ; but it seems too harsh 
and ungracious a conclusion to 
be accepted on such evidence. 
The following solution is not im- 
probable. Mrs. Sterne was ill, pro- 
bably in danger of death, for she 
died a few months later. In case 
of her death, the difficulty of proving 
consent of parents and guardians 
would be increased, and the coun- 
tries being at war, the recherche de 
la patemite would be impossible. 
The French law is, or used to be, 
very strict in requiring such for- 
malities. There is certainly ob- 
scurity in tbe matter, and we must 
not condemn poor Lydia too hastily. 

Mrs. Sterne died in January 1773, 
at a Dr. Lionciere’s house in the 
L L 2 
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town, No. 9, Rue St. Antoine. It 
must be said that during her some- 
what troubled course, she carried 
out, in an ungracious way perhaps, 
correct and respectable principles* of 
conduct. That publication of the 
Letters which her daughter had once 
hinted at, was not attempted during 
her lifetime. In June 1775, Mrs. 
de Medalle was in London for the 
purpose of publishing these papers, 
in which her father confesses that 
he ‘ was more sick of his wife than 
ever/ in which he makes love to 
Lady P. and others, with other in- 
decorous confessions. The only ex- 
cuse is that she may have been too 
careless to have read the Letters, and 


it should be said that the passage 
that refers to her mother is in Latin. 
All the Reviews protested against 
this scandal, which was called inde- 
cent. Lydia dedicated the book in 
her favourite style to Mr. (larrick. 

She had one son, who died in 
September 1783, when at school. 
Tho year of her death is unknown, 
but she died before her son. Sho 
did not therefore perish in the Re- 
volution, as is supposed. Nothing 
whatever is known of tho fate of M . 
de Medalle. 

Such is the story of Sterne’s 
daughter, which is worth preserving 
if only in memory of Yoriek. 

Percy Fitzgerald. 
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O NE fine Sunday, about a dozen 
years ago, the congregations of 
a Catholic and Protestant church 
belonging to a Dublin parish chanced 
to be passing down the same street 
at the same moment— their several 
religious services being just over. 
A thoughtful observer had been for 
some minutes watching them .in 
silenco from the windows of an 
upper chamber : it was a little maid, 
rising five. Her ninepins lay 
sprawling in all sorts of attitudes ; 
her Noah’s ark had broken loose ; 
her dolls looked prim disapproba- 
tion ; still the little maid had eyes 
and thoughts only for the passing 
church-folk. At length she broke 
her most unusual silence with this 
startling question — ‘ Papa, which are 
Protestants or Catholics the nasti- 
est ? ’ 

The child had come of one of the 
much condemned ‘mixed marriages’ 
— consequently, her tender mind had 
not been overburdened with religious 
instruction of one sort or the other. 
With grave simplicity she asked 
her question, and with a fine candour 
the father replied that it was one 
he could not answer — one he had 
tried all his life in vain to answer 
for himself. 

Happily, one is not held respon- 
sible for every opinion one has 
heard, or for every speech one quotes 
by way of illustration ; but thinking 
over the sort of education young 
ladies have hitherto been getting in 
boarding-schools, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, the little maid’s way of 
putting the question comes into the 
writer’s mind as by far the most 
natural. It is not, which is the 
best? It is, which is the worst? 
Which is the nastiest ? 

But speaking here of best and 
worst, it must be premised that 
these terms are meant to apply 
solely to that part of education 
which is derivable from lesson-books 


and lessons. Of education in the 
wider sense, each religion natu- 
rally believes its own system to 
be the best. Perhaps Protestant- 
ism has less of system in the 
matter than we have ; and, perhaps 
Protestants will say, So much the 
better. 

Things at present look as if so 
many years must come and go be- 
fore higher education is likely to 
become the rule instead of the ex- 
ception in Ireland — and it is so 
disheartening to look ahead at the 
fearful amount of squabbling which 
has to be gone through before 
anything at all about education 
can be decided — if it ever be 
decided — that it seems a pity any 
really earnest teaching, be it ever 
so humble, should be condemned, 
or its effects upon the people mis- 
understood — even partially mis- 
understood. Whilst reading the 
rather sweeping condemnation of 
‘ Convent Boarding-Schools for 
Young Ladies,’ to be seen in Fraser 
for June last, it is as well to stop oc- 
casionally and consider what would 
be the difference to all these ‘ young 
ladies’ in Ireland if the convent 
boarding-schools did not exist. Any 
real knowledge of the National 
schools, or rather of their results, 
will show that in them the girls 
would have learnt not a bit more 
grammar, spelling, arithmetic, or 
plain sewing than they learn in the 
convents. The results of the Na- 
tional schools are as poor as poor 
can be. By the average girls who 
actually attend them all over Ireland, 
curiously little is learnt any way, 
and nothing is learnt thoroughly. 
Of course, the National schools are 
a great deal better than nothing; 
but it would be a fatal mistake to 
suppose that the Irish farmer’s or 
publican’s daughter misses a really 
good plain education in passing 
them by and taking up her residence 
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in a convent. Is it in the nature of 
things that one mistress could teach 
eighty or ninety girls thoroughly 
everything contained even in the 
not very wide curriculum of the 
National schools ? The very best 
girls— and these are nothing at all 
like one per cent, of the whole mass 
who attend, this very small selection 
even being made up in great part by 
the pupils of the Model schools — the 
very best girls turned out by them 
can write a good hand, can read so 
that anyone might listen without 
.annoyance, can add up and manage 
accounts correctly, and can do 
needlework fairly well. The pre- 
sent writer never came across, or 
never heard of anyone who came 
across, an average National school 
girl who could spell otherwise than 
most imperfectly, or who had even 
the very lightest grasp of gram mar 
or history available for practical 
purposes. Of geography these 
head girls do sometimes gain a 
tolerable notion. The average Na- 
tional school girl writes barbarously, 
has not the very remotest idea of 
how to spell — on paper, at least ; 
though very probably in class she 
might sing out her column of spell- 
ing quite correctly at the proper 
moment — has no notion whatever of 
history, geography, grammar, or 
anything else supposed to be taught 
in the school, cannot sew a plain 
seam decently, and cannot read with- 
out stopping and stammering over 
every second line. 

In the convent boarding-schools 
for young ladies a girl always learns 
to read fluently, and, unless she is 
exceptionally hard to teach, or goes 
to school too late, learns to write a 
neat, legible * convent band. 1 Con- 
sidering each class has its own 
mispress, and each mistress has not 
more than an lionr or two of teach- 
ing to do, there is a fair chance of 
her doing it with some spirit and 
interest. It happens, too, occasion- 
ally, that a mistress may not only 
have a great taste for a subject she 


is set to teach, but may even know 
a good deal about it ; and when such 
is the case she generally interests 
both herself and her pupils. To be 
interested in a subject, even though 
one may not be able to learn much 
about it, is something. No one ever 
heard of the average National 
school girl being interested in any- 
thing she was given to learn — 
except embroidery, by which, some 
years ago, when such embroidery 
was tho fashion, a good embroidress 
could earn appreciable little sums 
of money. That there are so many 
mistresses in a convent school makes 
all the difference in the world. One 
really understands and teaches 
drawing-room music very fairly; 
another has a natural, and it may 
be a cultivated, taste for drawing, 
or flower-painting ; a third is strong 
in arithmetic ; a fourth writes a 
beautiful hand, and is made writing- 
mistress ; a fifth has spent all her 
youth and been educated in some 
foreign country — France or G ermany 
or Italy or Spain — and speaks and 
reads the language well. And so 
on . In every convent there is pretty 
sure to be an exquisite embroidress, 
an excellent plain needleworker, a 
nun who illuminates tastefully, a 
nun who plays the organ, a nun who 
plays tho harp, a nun who under- 
stands the time-honoured ‘use of 
the globes/ Ea^h of these ladies 
is interested in her specialitr, and 
any of her pupils who have special 
aptitude may pick up a good deal 
from her, and often do. 

If some of the convents run up a 
girl’s accounts to 6 o 7 . or 70 1 . a year 
there are plenty of others in which 
she can be a pupil for less than 
half. All convents have not the 
same regulations, and although it 
is the practice in some of them, it 
is not usual to charge as an extra 
anything taught by the nuns. In 
the convent where the present 
writer was at school the pension 
was 35Z. a year; and for that sum, 
besides the ordinary lessons, there 
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were girls learning the piano (all 
the girls, indeed, learnt piano- 
playing and French), the harp, 
singing, drawing, flower paint- 
ing, French, Italian, and German, 
all of which the nuns taught — in a 
sort of a way. Dancing, even, was 
not an extra, although a dancing 
mistress from the world without 
came to teach us twice a week for 
three months of every year. But 
if parents wished their girls to have 
lessons from a good music-master, 
or drawing-master, or teacher of 
languages, then such music or 
drawing, &c. &c., was charged extra. 
Some of the girls taught entirely 
by the nuns played the piano and 
sang really very nicely — quite well 
enough to give great pleasure at 
home and in their social circles 
about home. The scratchy copying 
of drawings, which were seldom 
first-rate, and the painting of im- 
possible rosebuds and incredible but- 
terflies was perhaps waste of time. 
Those who were ambitious of such 
accomplishments might devote three 
hours a week to them, minus the 
time each required to get up her 
three pages of French translation — 
French translated into English — 
which, word for word, had to be 
perfectly literal. Any French book 
a girl happened to have, or chose 
to get — provided, of course, that it 
was not an unfit book for her to 
read — she might thus translate. 

If the reader has patience for an- 
other convent-school day, this was 
ours: 

We rose at half-past six. As her 
week came round, on each of the 
big girls in turn devolved the duty 
of calling all the others. She 
aroused each sleeper with a dash 
of cold holy- water and the words 
* Benedicamus Domino ; ’ and the 
aspersion was continued until the 
unhappy young person announced 
her wakefulness by an Amen. Each 
maiden dressed herself up to and in 
her dressing-gown behind her own 
white curtains. Then all assembled 


at an oratory at the end of the 
principal dormitory, and the caller 
of the week read short morning 
prayers. After that, each went 
back and made her own bed. This 
was always a most trying opera- 
tion to new-comers ; there is great 
art in making a bed well and tidily, 
and it is not learnt in a moment ; 
besides, the regulation mode of 
drawing back and folding our cur- 
tains required a little practice and 
some deftness of hand. If a bed 
did not pass muster when the nun 
whoso duty it was to Bee to the due 
ordering of the dormitories went 
her rounds later on, its occupant 
was called up after breakfast and 
had to make and arrange it all 
over again. After bed-making, the 
dressing-room, where each one had 
her own compartment containing 
her dressing-case, towels, large ba- 
sin and jug, and a good supply of 
tepid water — but no bath, except a 
foot-bath. Dressed, we descended 
to the schools (two in number) 
where we donned our black net 
veils and gloves, which were de 
ri'jueur every time wc entered the 
chapel ; veiled and gloved, we filed 
in two and two to our places oppo- 
site the side altar, heard mass, and 
were down in the refectory (un- 
veiled and ungloved) by eight 
sharp. As soon as we had finished 
breakfast — which was often in 
ten or twelve minutes — we went 
back to the schools, and there 
studied whatever lessons we felt 
uncertain about until ten. At ten, 

‘ schools opened,* and opened al- 
ways with a chapter of an abridged 
catechism (Dr. Plunkett’s) of Chris- 
tian doctrine, or rather The Christian 
Doctrine — that was the title of it — 
in which all the classes were ex- 
amined; then followed for the re- 
mainder of the half-hour a sort of 
canonical lecture by one of the nuns, 
on some point of Catholio doctrine, 
an explanation of one of the sacra- 
ments, it might be, or of the mass, 
or of the authority of the Church. 
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From half-past ten to half-past 
eleven we had on alternate days 
writing and arithmetic. 

At half-past eleven the mistresses 
of the various classes appeared, and 
lessons began. I was past fourteen 
when I went to school, and being 
tall I was put at once into the first 
class. However, saving arithmetic, 
in which I was hopelessly deficient, 
I knew about as much or as little 
as the rest of my class-fellows. 
Three times a week the first lesson 
was history: Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s 
Greece, Mondays ; Pinnock’s Gold- 
smith’s Rome , Wednesdays; some- 
body’s England , Fridays ; nobody’s 
Ireland ever. 

The chapter we were examined 
in had been duly studied the even- 
ing before. Our mistress, who was 
a charming, clever lady — most witty 
and amusing even over a school 
class — began the business by read- 
ing aloud the little bit of poetry at 
the head of the chapter ; then she 
asked us who was the author (the 
name was under it), and all about 
him or her; their other works, &c. 
Some one, at least, in the class was 
expected to know something of the 
poet, and if no one did, Sister P. was 
rather provoked, which I used to 
think a little hard, inasmuch as 
we had no books of reference, no 
library of any sort, save such mis- 
cellaneous volumes as by degrees 
we each gathered round us. When 
no one knew anything of the poet 
or poetess, Sister P. had to tell us 
herself, and sometimes told us so 
much, and told it so charmingly, 
that we all— herself included — for- 
got the time that was being stolen 
from the history. On taking up 
the history, she examined us in the 
chapter her own way, not by the 
questions at the end, and tried to 
throw a little life into Pinnock’s 
dilution. No doubt some of my 
companions learned something they 
could remember from these history 
lessons. I did not. I cut into the 
middle of each book on going first 


to school, and whilst I remained 
there never took much interest in 
any of them ; and though I learned 
some pages of one of the histories 
by heart for an examination, and 
got a prize for it, I have not the 
slightest recollection now what the 
pages were about, nor even which 
history it was. 

The days we had not history we 
began with the multiplication table, 
which Sister P. questioned us in 
here and there and everywhere, 
and we were expected to answer 
like lightning not only how much 
9 times 9 were, but — all in a breath 
— the sum Si pence made, 81 half- 
pence, and 8 1 farthings. This 
lesson to the lookcr-on had all the 
effcctof the game known as ‘ General 
Post,’ in which the players arc per- 
petually jumping up and rushing 
into one another's places. Who- 
ever failed in answering her special 
question on the instant, lost her 
place. If 1, 2, 3. 4, 5 missed, and 6 
answered quick and well, 6 bounded 
up to the top of the class. One 
member 011I3’ of this class did not 
join in the cheerful exercise of the 
game ; at the first question put her, 
she invariably collapsed, sank to the 
bottom, and remained there calmly 
till the next lesson, when sho 
ascended with becoming dignity — 
borne, probably, on the past parti- 
ciple of an irregular French verb. 
After the multiplication, a French 
verb was started — one we had duly 
learnt — and hunted through all its 
moods and tenses up and down the 
class, every syllable of it spelled 
even — with the French pronuncia- 
tion of the letters. It would be 
too great an infliction here to go 
over all the lessons aud lesson- 
books. We had different things for 
different days. The grammar days 
were dreary, probably because the 
grammar was unsatisfactorily 
taught; the geography days plea- 
sant. Our geography was not the 
Christian Brothers’ — it was a little 
red book, Goldsmith’s also, if I re- 
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collect aright ; but Pinnock liad 
nothing to do with it. We had a 
country a- day, but were not obliged 
to learn it by heart. Sister P. told 
us a good deal about it, and we 
were expected to tell her a good 
deal more. Map in hand, we traced 
its rivers, pointed out its chief 
cities, mountains, and lakes, and 
expatiated upon its history, its com- 
merce, its form of government, 
and its religion ; concerning all of 
which the little red book contained 
some slight shreds of information. 
When this part of the business was 
concluded, we turned to the end of 
the book, where was to be found an 
alphabetical list of every place on 
the face of the earth — so it seemed 
to us, at least. We had to do the 
best we could with a column of 
this list every geography day. It 
might run thus: — Trent., Treves, 
Trim, Tripoli, Troy, Timbuctoo 
(only of course Timbuctoo 'would 
come earlier). Our task was to 
tind out w here each of these places 
was ; then, if it was to be had at 
all, point it out on the map, and 
tell what it was famous for, and 
anything else any of us knew or 
could find out about it. 1 always 
shone like a bright particular star 
in this performance, as on my very 
first visit home I provided myself 
with a geographical Gazetteer, 
which 1 was allowed by Sister P. to 
keep, along with any other books I 
found of use, but not to lend. Each 
girl might keep in her own desk 
almost any books she liked to bring 
from home, but slie was not per- 
mitted to lend any of them without 
special leave. 

Just an hour was allowed for 
lessons. At half-past twelve we 
went down to luncheon. At one, we 
either went out to walk or returned 
to the schools to draw, work, 
practise French conversation, write * 
English dictation — to teach us to 
spell, which itdid not — write French 
or Italian exercises, write letters to 
imaginary people on any subject 


given us by Sister P., the only 
form of composition demanded* of 
us, or be instructed in the use of the 
globes. In winter, we always went 
out at this hour ; in summer, rarely. 
At. a quarter to three, we told our 
beads, walking in twos and threes 
up and down. At three, we went to 
dinner. From dinner we had re- 
creation till a quarter to five, which 
recreation we were obliged to spend 
out of doors in summer. From a 
quarter to five, we had study till a 
quarter to seven, then we veiled and 
gloved ourselves again, and went to 
the chapel for fifteen minutes* devo- 
tion. At seven, we went to the re- 
fectory to tea — a very substantial 
tea — and from that till nine we had 
recreation. By half-past nine, we 
were all in bed. A nun slept in 
each dormitory, and called the caller 
if necessary. Before vanishing be- 
hind our white curtains for the 
night, we had each to kneel down at 
the foot of our bed and kiss the 
beautifully waxed and polished floor, 
not out of admiration for the 
floor, although it was really exquisite 
in its way, but because the process 
was supposed to make us humble. 
I never could see that it did, though 
— those seemingly most in need of a 
little taking-down generally giving 
the boards a loud and cheerful 
smack, or else pretending to fall 
with great violence ou the top of 
their heads. But the nun behind 
her curtains found it wisest to make 
no sign. When we were all in bed, 
holy-water was handed round by the 
caller with another ‘Benedicamus 
Domino ; ’ this time we each dipped 
our finger in the henitier and helped 
ourselves — an amount of piety not 
to be expected from poor human 
nature on being suddenly aroused in 
the morning; and when the light 
was extinguished, the caller had to 
say aloud a queerly- worded little 
prayer which it was the crux of 
every big girl to loarn, and if she 
stumbled over it, and could not say 
it, this was deep and dire disgrace, 
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and a candle had to be lighted and 
the prayer read — although the whole 
point of it turned on there being no 
light when it was a-saying — and we 
all felt greatly appalled ; and the 
whole of the next forenoon was 
spent by the culprit in getting it 
pat. .It was, in truth, a most difficult 
little prayer to learn, and the very 
holiest girls came to grief and tears 
over it. 

Notwithstanding these little 
troubles, we wore all extremely 
happy. It would bo hard, perhaps 
impossible, to put in words what 
constitutes the charm of a convent 
life to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred girls who come under its 
influence ; but I cannot imagine a 
lay boarding-school being anything 
at all like it, or a girl’s lifo in a lay 
boarding-school being nearly so in- 
teresting ; though in ono or two of 
the new schools — such as Girton 
College, perhaps — the interest of real 
study must go a long way towards 
making a girl’s lifo complete. 

It is not so much because girls pick 
up such a miserable little smattering 
of book learning in such a slipshod 
fashion, that the writer of the article 
before alluded to objects to convent 
boarding-schools, as because 

Girls of the middle, sometimos even of a 
lower, class, placed on a footing of perfect 
equality with companions who have been 
brought up as ladies and by ladies, asso- 
ciated with and taught by nuns who, if not, 
which they often are, ladies by birth, are 
ladylike in manners and education, very 
soon adopt and assimilate the tone of those 
around them. They remain, in every in- 
stance, long enough to acquire a fixed taste 
for this refinement — iu many instances per- 
fectly novel to them. 

And is a fixed taste for refinement 
any barm ? When they go home, 

dumge from the daily routine of 
appointed tasks to utter idleness is in- 
tolerable. 

And is that any harm F Is there 
anything essentially virtuous in 
utter idleness which would render 
* young girl’s losing her taste for 


it, or even losing her capability for 
it, a misfortune ? 

They aro over-educated for their station 
of life ; the men who would mariy them 
are uncongenial and unsuitable to them. 

We once came across a pious lady 
who was greatly distressed at a 
table d'libto somewhere in the north 
of Italy, when she discovered she 
had eaten calves-foot jelly on a 
Friday, but was much comforted by 
an Irish priest beside her saying, 

‘ See here, ma’am. Don’t fret your- 
self; there’s not meat enough on 
all the calves from this to Rome to 
give you a chance of breaking the 
fast.’ It is much the same with 
convent education (of course, we 
mean here again mere bookish edu- 
cation); and surely it will not be 
maintained that refinement and 
ladylike manners could ever be out 
of place in any woman of any degree 
whatsoever. 

We have seen so very many of 
these lower middle-class girls hap- 
pily married within a year or two 
of their leaving school, that wo 
cannot feci the force of the other 
objection — that the men they meet, 
when they go home, are uncongenial 
and unsuitable to them; nor have 
we ever seen a trace of anything 
that could lead us to suppose they 
‘ find the domestic circle unbear- 
able.’ A principal fact to be 
borne in mind" is that these girls 
are thrown among but one class of 
men. They do not come in contact 
with any of a higher stamp than 
their brothers or pretendants ; so no 
disadvantageous comparisons can 
occur. And these brothers and pre- 
iendants are not so very bad ! They 
are generally young men who have 
some business to do, and do it ; and 
they are all quite alive to the plea- 
sure and advantage of ladylike 
manners and refinement in their 
wives and sisters. Indeed, when 
one reflects how dreadfully unpro- 
vided the Catholic young men of 
the lower middle-class in Ireland 
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are with any facilities, nay, any 
possibilities, of getting an educa- 
tion — for the Jesuit Colleges are so 
expensive that many a father who 
can send his daughters to a convent 
could not dream of sending liis sons 
to Clongowes or Tullabeg or any 
of the kindred establishments — it 
will strike ono forcibly that it must 
be owing to the happy influence of 
their mothers and sisters that these 
young men are so civilised as they 
are, and have so thorough an ap- 
preciation of what is either ladylike 
or gentlemanlike in others, and so 
quick a perception of what is the 
reverse. In this class, the mothers 
of the present generation have, al- 
most all of them, been educated in 
convents, and this very class is the 
only one in Ireland which has really 
made a start and bettered its con- 
dition within the last quarter of a 
century. The homes of these peo- 
ple are neat and nice, and every 
day becoming more and more so ; 
their manners are polite and quiet ; 
and they are generally honourable 
in their pursuit of the only ambi- 
tion which has as yet lighted up 
their mental horizon — that of 
making money. 

That the mission of the convents 
as boarding-schools for young ladies 
must pass away is quite possible. 
When all necessary circumstances 
concur to open up to Irish Catholic 
girls a proper system of real schools 
which they may and must avail 
themselves of, then the teaching 
orders of nuns can betake them- 
selves to Borne other good work, 
unless they choose to qualify them- 
selves to compete with, or, still 
better, to take a part in these higher 
schools for girls, which at present 
are not even ideal, since no one 
has as yet so much as thought 
about them. We are not forgetting 
the Alexandra College ; but, with 
all its merits, we may be pardoned 
for saying it is a mere fancy thing, 
and does not meet the wants of the 
humbler classes, even in Dublin, to 


say nothing of the provinces. The 
Queen’s Institute, in Moles worth 
Street, does far more for them, for 
it teaches and enables many girls 
of poor parents to earn an inde- 
pendence. 

Where the convents fail, in com- 
mon with the general run of lay 
boarding-schools, English as well 
as Irish, is in preparing a girl 
without any prospect of indepen- 
dent income, for a rather common 
lot — to live alone in the world. The 
Sisters let it be too much before a 
girl that there are but two things 
to be done, and that of course she 
will do either — marry, or become a 
nun. It is certainly not within our 
experience of convents that in them 
‘ marriage is decried in every pos- 
sible way,’ but rather tlie contrary; 
it is taken quite for granted you 
are to marry if you have no re- 
ligious vocation — in othc.r words, 
no fancy to be a nun. You cannot, 
in some convents at least, lay a 
pincushion out of its place without 
being pulled up with a formula 
about the dire effects your lack of 
steadiness and order are going to 
produce by and by, when you are 
mistress of a household, and have 
to direct and train up others. ‘ The 
falsest idea of life ’ a girl acquires 
in a convent is, we should say, if 
asked to lay our finger on it, the 
idea that on her entry into ‘the 
world ’ she will find a suitable array 
of husbands standing in a row, with 
households all ready, only waiting 
for her to select which of them she 
will havo — if she be for having 
any. 

In a place where there is such a 
constant coming a-visiting of mar- 
ried sisters and babies, both to nuns 
and school-girls, as goes on in every 
convent, it is very unlikely that 
such a contingency as marriage 
should be kept out of sight. Every 
other week, too, some ex-pupil is 
writing to Mother So-and-So, or 
Sister This-or-That, to announce 
her engagement, and of course for 
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a few days the wedding of the 
whilom schoolfellow is the upper- 
most topic among the girls and 
nuns at recreation. It often hap- 
pens that a child is sent to a parti- 
cular convent to be under the care 
of her 4 Grandmother ’ — i.e. the nun 
who - has been * Mother * (that is, 
most especial friend) to her mother 
when she was at school. 

Education leading up to the 
grand object of enabling a woman 
to stand alone, should either cir- 
cumstances or inclination determine 
for her such a state of life, is, in point 
of fact, found in convents in exactly 
the same proportion as in the ordi- 
nary run of all other schools for 
girls ; and that is a very small pro- 
portion indeed. 

It is objected also, in Fraser, 
that the ‘social failures * return in 
such immense numbers to the con- 
vents. But must it not strike some, 
if it do not strike all, that the so- 
cial failures (the name does quite 
as well as any other — ‘ Let not thy 
peace be in the tongues of men ’), 
unable as they are to make a career 
in the world, unable as they so often 
are even to support themselves, are 
rather fortunate than the reverse 
in having 4 the refined retirement of 
a monastic establishment, with its 
beautiful grounds and gardens, 
flower- laden oratories, and dignified 
sisterhood/ to fall back upon Y And 
as for those other missionary con- 
vents dotted all over the globe, and 
in all of which, as it is said, the 
ubiquitous Irishwoman is to be 
found, we can only say that to many 
a social failure these foreign mis- 
sions have opened an honourable 
career of usefulness and surpassing 
interest. The social failure, be she 
nun or woman* s-righ ter, or mere 
hfcmdrum old maid, can take a little 
Parliamentary snubbing very easy 
when she lays to heart this lesson of 
Father Faber’s — * No life is a fail- 
ure which is lived for God.* 

The objection put forward to the 
4 monotonous uniform’ usual in 


convent-schools is one wo never 
heard before ; but, of course, that is 
no sort of reason why it might not 
turn out to be a very sound one. We 
are told that 4 Eve’s nature refuses 
to be eradicated by any number of 
years of black bombazine, and im- 
mediately on being emancipated 
from the school restraints breaks 
out into awful and flagrant combi- 
nations of colour and form.* 

Here is a question for Mr. Gal- 
ton : What effect has the blue 
cashmere frock of the prnsinnnairc 
(for the black is quite an innova- 
tion and not at all common) pro- 
duced upon the taste of Europe 
within the last three generations ? 

Have we, in this monotonous uni- 
form, hit upon the true source of 
female frivolity, bad taste, the 
pounds and pounds of unpleasant 
false hair, the pouf, the high-heeled 
boots, the fantastic and unlovely 
assortment of gaudy rags in which 
poor young ladies array themselves 
in these days ? If so, then perish 
the blue frock ! Let it dye ; and 
its resurrection be as the morn- 
ing glories, or as Joseph’s many- 
coloured garment! in France, where 
the blue frock rules, and has ruled 
most rigidly in the convents, and 
where the immense majority of the 
girls are convent-bred, the women 
certainly have the name of being 
frivolous ; but .they have also the 
name of dressing more tastefully and 
more suitably than the middle-class 
Protestant Englishwoman whose 
unshackled spirit has never been 
held down beneath sad garments. 

If in the interests of true taste the 
school uniform be condemned and 
deposed, it is only natural to con- 
clude that other uniforms mnst fall 
with it. Those of the various orders 
of monks and nuns have long been 
sedffed at as not only ugly but obso- 
lete. Are those worn by the digni- 
taries of the Universities beautiful, 
and in accordance with the modes 
of the day we live in P The sombre 
black gown belonging to a bygone 
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age and spirit must be doffed in our 
great seats of culture. When the 
Fellows of Oxford and Cambridge 
and ‘ Trinity College, Dublin,’ stand 
up to lecture in all the gay sim- 
plicity of knickerbQckers and Nor- 
folk jackets, zebra stockings, and 
waterfall ties, aesthetics, as applied 
to personal adornment, must become 
a more recognised and universally 
honoured branch of science; then 
we may perhaps hope for that philo- 
sophy of clothes, our curious lack 
of which was pointed out so many 
years ago. A Fellow clothed as in 
imagination we have clothed him 
(lecturing, it might bo, on Sartor 
Besartm ) is as yet but a beautiful 
dream. Changes of this sort are 
not brought about in a day. Mean- 
while, the Irish ‘ young lady of the 
Catholic faith,’ who 1 is, as a rule, to 
be distinguished from one end of the 
Btreot to the other by her gaudy 
iil-chosen and extravagant manner 
of dressing ’ (all of which are attri- 
buted to the convent uniform), must 
not lose heart, since the same writer 
generously concedes she comes 
out of her convent ‘conscientious 
and religious, refined and pure- 
minded.’ And, after all, these quali- 
ties at the outset of life are of more 
importance to a girl than the art of 
wearing clothes wisely and well. 

The defence of the convent uni- 
form is that it precludes the possi- 
bility of daughters of Eve dressing 
at one another, and tends not a little 
to promote that perfect equality 
and sisterhood which the Irish nuns 
aim — and aim successfully — at main- 
taining among their pupils. In 
many of the Irish convents there 
can be said to be very little ‘ mix- 
ture * — nearly all the pupils belong- 
ing to the small farming and small 
shop-keeping classes ; whilst in 
others there is a good sprinkling 
of young ladies whose parents stand 
much higher in the social scale. 
But in this latter class the parents, 
when they can afford it, usually 
prefer sending their girls to English 


or French convents, where, if they 
make what these superior people 
call ‘vulgar acquaintances,’ they 
hardly ever come across them again 
in after-life. Indeed, to meet the 
taste of families so very genteel, a 
beautiful convent- school was ac- 
tually started some years ago in 
Ireland (not by Irish nuns, though), 
to which no young person could gain 
admittance whose parents sold any- 
thing — at least, Rold it in a shop, or 
even in a house of business, which 
is apparently a much more elegant 
thing than a shop. Such excessive 
gentility, however, did not pay — if 
one might be pardoned a coarse 
expression. The spacious schools, 
and dormitories, and lavatories re- 
remained almost empty. The build- 
ings and fitting-up had cost the nuns 
a heap of money. What was to be 
done ? Open to the trades ! Had 
matters really come to such a pass ? 
Truly, they had. So the poor dis- 
tracted mother abbess, when she 
saw her cherished scheme all gono 
to ground, cried out in her extre- 
mity, like that other dear lady 
whose little scholastic experiment 
had rather fallen through too — 

Fling our door9 wide ! all, all, not one, 
but all. 

And it is salutary to learn the 
latter state of that school has been 
more flourishing than the first. 
But this is something of a digres- 
sion. 

In spite of this Republican 
equality in dress, the convents are, 
no doubt, in one sense, intensely 
conservative. There is no chance 
of their attempting to advance with 
anything like such rapid strides as 
the Protestant schools have lately 
been essaying. They are sure not 
to set up schools of cookery and 
housekeeping as long as they can 
stave it off, and possibly their 
hesitation to adopt new schemes 
which must necessarily entail enor- 
mous trouble and expense, or else 
be a mere farce, is not, after all, so 
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ill-judged. It must bo owned that 
a long time may elapse before they 
become alive to the necessity of 
introducing really good teaching in 
the intellectual departments, or, 
indeed, before they come to under- 
stand what good teaching really is. 

Looking over the record of that 
schoolday of long ago, a few omis- 
sions strike the memory ; one is the 
reading-lesson. Daring the morning 
study hours, we each in rotation went 
over to the desk of the nun who hap- 
pened to be on duty, and read aloud 
to her until she said, * That will do, 
my dear.* Upon which, ‘ my dear ’ 
made a curtsey and returned to her 
place, to be succeeded by the next 
damsel, and tlio next, and the next. 
Some of the nuns were very parti- 
cular, and gave themselves and us 
a good deal of trouble over the 
reading- lesson ; others quietly did 
their knitting or their needlework, 
and let us rattle on as if they con- 
sidered the business a mere matter 
of form — save for a few of the little 
children whom they conscientiously 
taught. 

’ Another is night-prayer and 
lecture, which came in most awk- 
wardly in the middle of the eve- 
ning study. We each read the 
lecture, night by night, in turn, 
down to the very smallest child ; 
prayer and lecture, altogether, OC’ 
cupied about twenty minutes. 

On Saturdays, school was over an 
hour earlier than on other days, in 
order that we might repair to the 
dressing-room, have our hair brushed 
and washed by the nuns, take up 
and put neatly by our clothes from 
the wash, let our own especial nun 
(each one had a nun told off to keep 
w&tch and ward over her roba) seo 
that our ‘ things * were tidy and in 
order, and that anything which 
might require mending was taken 
down to be mended by that day 
week. If nothing in a girl’s pos- 
session required mending, then she 
was free to amuse herself during 
the evening recreation with any 


other sort of work she liked. ' Just 
before Christmas, we always made 
suits of clothes for poor children. 

There was an institution in the 
school called ‘Diligence.* ‘Diligence,* 
during her week of office (which 
came round to each of the big girls 
in turn, like the calling in the morn- 
ing), had to see that everything in 
the schools was tidy and in its place, 
and that nobody left book, pen, map, 
gloves, veil, handkerchief, or any- 
thing else, about. Whoever erred 
from this path of order, her sin fell 
upon ‘ Diligence’s * unhappy head. 

Pension varies with locality, ac- 
commodation, &c. &c. Some con- 
vents cannot take pupils as cheaply 
as others can, because the com- 
munities’ outlay for ground and 
building have been so much greater 
and so much more recent. Every 
new foundation must pay its own 
way, and gets no pecuniary aid from 
the sister establishments ; so that it 
often happens, in the older and 
plainer houses, the pension will be 
much lower than in the new and 
beautiful ones, and the extras almost 
nil. 

Perhaps a notice of convent school- 
life is incomplete without some 
mention of the Blue-ribbons — 
technically the ‘ Enfants de Marie.* 
If we mistake not, tlio Order exists 
in every convent. Tho Blue-ribbons 
are the salt of tbe school ; they arc 
to show an example of perfect con- 
duct. Noblesse oblige is, if not the 
motto, at any rate the spirit of the 
Order; and the Blue-ribbons are,' 
as a rule, certainly very steady and 
edifying — very nice girls — dignified, 
honourable, and amiable. They 
wear over their shoulders a broad 
bine ribbon to which is attached a 
silver medal bearing a representation 
of the Blessed Virgin. A girl must 
be almost faultless to be admitted 
into the Order ; and it is our im- 
pression she is balloted for by the 
other Blue-ribbons, who hold a sort 
of chapter for the purpose — at 
least, such is the usage in some con- 
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vents ; but of these mysteries we 
cannot speak (even if speaking were 
permitted, which perhaps it is not) 
from personal experience, never, un- 
fortunately, having had a chance of 
being one of the band. 

There is a minor Order, of Green- 
ribbons, connected with the Guar- 
dian Angels, into which any pass- 
ably good girl may be admitted 
without much difficulty; but the 
Green-ribbons in school estimation 
are simply nowhere as compared 
with the Blue. 

It will be seen that no attempt 
has been made in this little paper 
to defend the lesson-teaching of 
convent-schools; this teaching is, 
perhaps, as bad and as old-fashioned 
as can be. Nevertheless, consider- 
ing what these convents have done 
and are still doing in the almost 
total absence of higher schools for 
girls ; considering — besides the 
reading and writing and mild piano- 
playing — the refinement, the lady- 
like manners and ideas, the con- 


scientiousness and self-respect they 
have been for at least half a century 
disseminating more especially among 
the lower grade of the middle-class 
Irish, they deserve, we cannot help 
thinking, something more than a 
mere polite condemnation. The 
nuns have borne all the burden and 
heat of that long day, during which 
other mortals thought very little 
indeed of the necessity of teaching 
girls anything. And now, at the 
eleventh hour, when people are 
awakening to the importance of edu- 
cation, and when skilled labourers 
are coming one by one into the vine- 
yard, these very labourers will surely 
be the last to deny some measure of 
respect to those older and humbler 
ones who were so long before them 
in the field, and who in nowise 
grudge the I ate- comers their full 
penny of honour and applause. 

All praise and gratitude to the 
new and better schools — when we 
get them, and can make use of 
them. 

An Old Convent-Girl. 
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r wab Leigh Hunt, the omnivor- 
ous and all- sympathetic reader 
of books, who, in England, dis- 
covered . The Two Fair Cousins , 
and he lent liis copy, much deco- 
rated, as usual, with marginal marks 
and remarks, to Mr. Carlyle. Be 
also took .warmly to the story and 
recommended it to John Sterling, 
who wrote (October 2,6, 1836), ‘I 
sent fox' the' Chinese Cousins as soon 
as I received ydur letter ; but the 
answer was, that the book is out of 
print.* Afterwards he read it, and, 
says his biographer (Carlyle’s Life 
of Sterling, part ii..chap. iv.), * loved 
it, as I had expected. Of which 
take this memorandum : “ Iu-Kiao- 
Li, on, les Deiix Cousiues ; translated 
by Remusat — well translated into 
English', also, from his version ; and 
one of the notablest of Chinese 
books. A book, in fact, by a Chinese 
man of genius ; most strangely but 
recognisably such — man of genius 
made on the dragon pattern ! ** * — a 
memorandum, by the way, which, 
whoever set it on paper, plainly bears 
the stamp of its origin. 

These three men of letters, and 
probably a few other mortals scat- 
tered up and down, have agreed 
in thinking Iu-Kiao-Li , even in its 
English dress, a delightful produc- 
tion ; but the majority of mankind 
and womankind who read books 
have, in common with the critics and 
publishers who advise and purvey 
for them, steadily ignored it. It 
•was published in 1827 by Hunt and 
Clarke, York Street, Co vent Garden 
— translator’s name not given ; 
Sterling reports it * out of print * 
in 1836; and out of print it still 
remains, and is grown a rarity. It 
seems well, therefore, to offer the 
general reader the opportunity of 
making acquaintance with The Two 
Fair Cousins on easy terms — giving 
him the cream of the storv. Much 
that is rather tedious has been 
shortened or omitted; though, on 


the other hand, it must be confessed 
that no abridgment can give the exact 
effect of a minutely told narrative. 
We have compared the English 
translation here and there with 
the French one, from which it was 
taken, and corrected a few errors in 
the first-mentioned, and have also 
cleared up some obscurities. 

Chinese literature includes a 
surprising number of tales, ro- 
mances, and novels, social, moral, 
historical, many of them written 
before any of the modem Euro- 
pean languages were even formed. 
Their favourite subjects are the 
social, which they treat with a 
natural development and quiet and 
easy detail, sometimes reminding 
an English reader of his native 
Richardson or Jane Austen; and of 
this kind is the novel called In-Kiao- 
Li , a picture of middle-class Chinese 
manners some centuries ago, by a 
man of intellect, humour, and culti- 
vation, of whom we know as little 
(not his name even) as of hundreds 
of thousands of millions of the 
human race who have lived and 
died within the bounds of that vast 
empire since he wrote his book. A 
copy of it has for more than two 
hundred years formed a part of the 
Oriental collection in ‘ the King’s 
Library * in Paris. He treats of 
small and everyday events. We 
hear incidentally of a prince pri- 
soner in the hands of the Tartars, 
but war and politics are not handled ; 
there are no strong passions or 
sensational events — the most em- 
phatic external incident being an 
attack upon the hero by a footpad, 
who knocks him down and steals 
his horse. We are told of success 
or failure in those never-ending 
literary examinations on which all 
public promotion depends ; of in- 
trigues to secure favour or under- 
mine a rival, whether in love or in 
place-hunting. Deceit, and even 
direct lying of the basest kind, is 
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all but universal, and very easily 
pardoned even by the highest 
minded of the characters. We find 
the objects, motives and inter- 
relations of people in various con- 
ditions and stages of life sagaciously 
indicated. The narrative gains a 
pleasant atmosphere from the inno- 
cent enjoyment of wine and poetry, 
of flowers and beautiful scenery, 
and the unfailing suavity of man- 
ners described ; and both friend- 
ship and love are pictured with 
true delicacy and feeling. The out- 
lines are distinct and simple, the 
development is unforced and, in 
its mild way, interesting, the 1 local 
colouring * quiet and self-evidently 
truthful. The characters are clearly 
and sometimes subtly drawn, their 
motives always natural and intelli- 
gible : we become acquainted with 
the conscientious and high-minded 
ex- statesman Pe ; the worldly but 
not unworthy man of public affairs, 
Doctor Gou; Yang, the old bore, 
who somewhat reminds hs of Polo- 
nius ; Tcliang, the clever, roguish 
schemer, with much tact but shallow 
intellect ; Sse Yeoute (we must beg 
the reader to get used as quickly as 
he may to these odd names ; we are 
grown tolerably familiar with Tea 
— which, by- the -bye, our Irish 
friends more properly pronounce 
Tay ) — Sse Yeoute, the rich young 
man of pleasure ; and the hero 
of the book, Sse Yeoupe, frank, 
honest, constant, modest, sensi- 
ble, shrewd and witty, and at the 
same time romantic and noble- 
minded, a poet and a true lover. 
Then there are the two heroines, 
Miss Pe and Miss Lo, distinguished 
from each other, but sweet and 
tender maidens both. They are 
4 The Two Fair Cousins ; * and it is 
necessary here to avow that the 
leading incident of the novel is one 
that to a European mind and to a 
Chinese must appear in very dif- 
ferent colours. It is, and has been in 
China, from time immemorial, per- 
fectly legal and reputable for a 
VOL. X.— NO. LTIII. NEW SERIES. 


man to possess two wives with (if so 
agreed upon) exactly equal' rights ; 
and in this case the two cousins are 
at once so fond of Sse, and so much 
afraid of being separated from each 
other, that they resolve that, unless 
they can both marry that worthy, 
delightful young man, ‘they will for- - 
swear matrimony for ever ! Let 'us 
hear what Monsieur Heipusat says : 

4 The union of three persons linked 
together by a happy conformity of 
taste, accomplishment, and disposi- 
tion, forms in the eyes of the Chinese 
the highest earthly blessing, a sort 
of ideal happiness which Heaven re- 
serves for its favourites as the re- 
ward of talent and of Virtue, In 
Europe the aversion to polygamy 
is so great that*I am not certain 
whether the practice would not be 
better endured than the theory. 
Among the Mahometans this Chinese 
custom will meet with greater in- 
dulgence ; but the purely Platonic 
and intellectual notions of our hero 
will excite sympathy in neither case, 
and I fear that he will even be dis- 
liked for his very delicacy. A man 
sentimentally loving two women at 
once is a monster only to be found 
in the extremity of Asia. In the 
West two simultaneous passions 
cannot be endured ; even when suc- 
cessively experienced, their admis- 
sion into a romance is a point of 
some difficulty. Writing as a 
novelist, rather than a moralist or 
a philosopher, I may be allowed to 
dwell upon a few of the advantages 
which a writer may derive from the 
Chinese mode of thinking. In the 
first place, it is thereby easy to make 
every one happy at the end of the 
tale, without having recourse to the 
hopeless depressions and fatal con- 
sumptions which European scribes 
are obliged to have recourse to, in 
order to dispose of a supernumerary 
heroine whom our fastidious notions 
will allow neither to surmount nor 
survive a misplaced predilection. 
The Chinese process would have 
spared 'many tears to the Corinna 

M M 
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of De Stael and to the Clementina 
of Richardson, and have saved much 
lively regret to the indecisive Os- 
wald, and possibly also to the virtu- 
ons Grandison himself/ 

This allowable, and even laudable 
and admirable bigamy probably 
furnishes the true reason why our 
public and our publishers have been 
so shy of The Two Fair Cousins ; yet, 
while far from desiring the introduc- 
tion of Chinese ideas on this head, 
we think our readers may peruse 
with perfect safety to their morals 
the abstract of this curious old 
foreign novel which we now present 
to them. It is divided into chap- 
ters, each of which has a heading 
and one or more mottoes: for 
instance — 

CHAPTER I. 

A LEARNED YOUNG LADY COMPOSES YERSES 
IN PLACE OF HER FATHER. 

The human heart is the groat fountain 
from which our classic works are drawn. 
Their satires and invectives owe everything 
to the charms of style. The world is the 
great stage of one long drama, and our 
contentions make up the scenes thereof. 

And thus the story begins (which we 
do not here divide into chapters). 

It is related that, in the reign of 
Universal Honesty , l there was a 
learned man who filled a great post 
in the magistracy. His family name 
was Pe, his surname Hiouan, and his 
name of rank Thaihiouan. He was 
of the race of Kinling or Nanking, 
and lived at the time when the 
eunuch Wangtchin had in some 
measure usurped the imperial au- 
thority. 2 Po, unwilling to be a 
party to such an outrage, threw up 
his office and retired to his native 
country. 

Pe had no brothers, but he had 
ap only sister, who was younger 
than himself. She had been married 
to an officer named Lo, who carried 


her into the distant province of 
Chantoung; so that Pe now felt 
himself lonely, since, though mar- 
ried, he had no children. He gave 
himself up to ease, and was mode- 
rate in his desires. Caring as little 
for fame as for emolument, he dis- 
liked society, and the only gratifica- 
tions for which he showed any 
relish were those which wine and 
poetry afforded. Averse from the 
world and its business, he led a re- 
tired life in a village called Kinchi, 
about eighteen miles from the city. 
This village was protected on every 
side by verdant rising grounds, and 
from east to west it was traversed 
by a winding stream, whose banks 
were adorned with the willow and 
the peach-tree. Here were seen 
united, in happy effect, the beauties 
of water and mountain scenery. 

The village consisted of about a 
thousand houses, but of those be- 
longing to the higher order of in- 
habitants the mansion of Pe was 
beyond doubt the most considerable. 
Having discharged high offices, and 
being possessed of vast property, he 
enjoyed an excellent reputation as 
a literary as well as an official cha- 
racter. One thing only nearly con- 
cerned him ; he had attained his 
fortieth year, and was without a 
son; not that ho had refused to 
enrol amongst his household females 
of the second rank. He retained 
them five or six years, in the hope 
of having a family ; and at the end 
of that time, his wishes being dis- 
appointed, he dismissed them. 
Strange enough, these women no 
sooner contracted new matrimonial 
engagements than at the termina- 
tion of a year they blessed their 
husbands with issue. Pe with sighs 
resigned himself to what he thought 
the decree of Providence, and re- 
solved to take no more wives from 
the second rank of females. His 


1 Viz. from 1436 to 1450. This is one of the titles which the Emperors of China 
give to the years of their reign, solely for the convenience of date, and without any 
reference to the import of the expression. 

* An historical fact 
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first wife, wlio belonged to the 
family of Gou, went about every- 
where addressing prayers to the 
gods, offering adoration to the genii, 
burning perfumes, and tendering 
vows. In short, she had attained 
her forty-fourth year, when she 
brought forth a daughter. The 
night of her birth, Pe thought he 
beheld, during a dream, a divine 
personage, who presented him with 
a portion of jasper of the deepest 
red, and brilliant as the sun. It 
was on this account he gave to his 
daughter the name of Houngiu. 

Though Pe and his wife were 
mortified that at their time of life 
they should be destitute of male 
issue, yet the birth of a daughter 
filled them with joy. Nature had 
endowed this infant with extraordi- 
nary beauty ; her eyebrows resem- 
bled the autumn willow leaf, and 
her eyes were like the crystal of tho 
autumnal fountains. But she was 
more happily gifted with the quali- 
ties of the mind. She was but 
eleven years old when she lost her 
mother, and from the period of that 
event she accustomed herself to re- 
pair to her father every day for the 
purpose of study and to learn to 
read the characters. One might 
almost imagine that she was formed 
of the pure atmosphere of the moun- 
tains and rivers, for nowhere could 
one believe that her equal was to be 
found. She had scarcely arrived 
at her fourteenth or fifteenth year 
when she was already thoroughly 
conversant with books, and was even 
enabled to compose some herself. 
We have said that the only pleasures 
which Pe enjoyed were derived 
from wine and poetry. He every 
day amused himself with writing 
verses. Houngiu thus acquired the 
art of versification, and very soon 
excelled in it. The father composed 
at his leisure some poetical piece, 
and then caused his daughter to 
write some verses to the same 
rhymes. He then taught her to 
correct her own composition, point- 
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ing out the faults, and instructing 
her in the means of improving it. 
Blessed with such a daughter, it is 
easy to believe that Pe no longer 
felt the want of a son. All .that 
he now wished for was a husband 
in exterior and in merit worthy 
of such a damsel ; and that was a 
description of person not easily to 
be met with. But time passed on : 
the young lady attained her six- 
teenth year, and was not yet be- 
trothed. In the mean time the de- 
feat of Thoumou took place; the 
emperor who reigned under the title 
of Universal Honesty was led captive 
to the* north ; and the prince, his 
successor, gave to his reign the 
name of Supreme Splendour. Wan g- 
tchin received the punishment due 
to his crimes, the ancient magis- 
trates were recalled, and Pe, who 
was of their number, was made, by 
a decree of the supreme court of 
magistrates, master of ceremonies 
of the first class. 

The commission was despatched 
without delay, and the news arrived 
at Nanking. At the first blush, Pe 
felt disinclined to return to public 
business, but then his wish to esta- 
blish his daughter suggested other 
reflections. 

He chose a lucky day, and set out 
for the capital. His post was almost 
a sinecure, and every day, when 
public business was done, Pe in- 
dulged in his favourite recreation 
of drinking and making verses. 

At the termination of a few 
months he had formed a society of 
friends like himself, who loved 
wine and poetry ; and they amused 
themselves together in commemo- 
rating the beauties of willows and 
flowers. It was about the middle 
of the ninth moon that one of Pe’s 
dependants sent him twelve pots of 
odoriferous queen marguerites. He 
had them placed at the foot of the 
staircase leading to his library. In 
the same place were disposed rose 
trees and amaranths. All the vases 
consisted of fine porcelain. The 
MU 2 
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scent of the flowers embalmed the 
air to a great distance : tlreir 
leaves, wreathing about the trellis- 
works and banisters, disclosed at 
equal distances twelve golden heads. 
Pe contemplated the scene with 
extreme pleasure, and came daily 
to repeat the gratification. One 
day, being here, and earnestly bent 
on the composition of verses, he re- 
ceived the announcement of a visit 
from two of his intimate friends, 
Dr. Gou, of the Imperial Academy 
(his late wife’s brother), and In- 
spector-General Sse. ‘ Gentlemen,* 
exclaimed Pe, the moment he saw 
them, * here are so many queen 
marguerites blown these two days ; 
how is it you have never come to 
see them?’ 

The three friends sat enjoying 
the flowers and drinking little cups, 
each holding about a spoonful of 
warm wine, talking pleasantly of 
various things, among the rest of 
‘that tedious creature Yang.’ 
Their discourse, which was con- 
tinued with the utmost confidence 
and harmony, soon became ani- 
mated, and the fancy struck them 
to begin and compose verses. Pe or- 
dered his servants to bring brushes 
and ink ; and seating himself near 
Gou and Sse, they proposed each to 
write verses on the queen margue- 
rites which they had so much ad- 
mired. 

They still held the brushes in 
their hands, when a servant hastily 
entered and informed his master 
that seigneur Yang, the inspector- 
general, had just arrived. This 
news was not at all welcome to the 
three friends ; and Pe, abusing his 
servant, said, ( Stupid thing ! did 
you not know that I was engaged 
with seigneurs Gou and Sse ? You 
should have told him that I was 
not at home.’ ‘Sir,* replied the 
servant, ‘ I told him you had gone 
out to make some visits ; but seig- 
neur Yang’s servant told me that 
his master had been to seigneur 
Sse’s, and was there informed that 


he had come to take some refresh- 
ment here. This is the reason he 
is come to look for him. Besides, 
there are the chairs of the two 
gentlemen at the door ; so that my 
answer was useless.’ Pe was still 
meditating, when another servant 
hastened to tell him that Yang had 
absolutely entered the house, and 
was coming upstairs. Pe was then 
obliged to get up, and without alter- 
ing either cap or girdle, and being 
loosely dressed, went out to meet him. 

Yang, who was one of the in- 
spectors-gencral of the empire, had 
been a chum of Pe’s, and brought 
up with him; but he was a per- 
son of commonplace and disagree- 
able conversation, affable and in- 
sinuating in exterior, but really 
grasping and jealous. Ilis intrigu- 
ing and officious disposition had 
provoked against him a number of 
enemies. As soon as he entered 
the apartment and saw Pe he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Seigneur, excellent man ! 
— all friends, gentlemen! — so, hav- 
ing these exquisite flowers at home, 
you ask Gou and Sse to come and 
see you, and never say a word to 
me, as if I were not your old school- 
fellow.’ ‘I should have been very 
happy to invite you,’ answered Pe ; 
‘ but I really thought that press of 
important business would have pre- 
vented you. Besides, it is only a 
little friendly meeting, brought 
about by a similarity of taste in 
the party. It is quite a chance 
that Sse and my relation Gou 
should havo come here together 
to-night, for no invitation had been 
given them.’ Upon Pe’s request, 
Yang laid aside his outward gar- 
ments, made his reverence, and 
without waiting for tea went into 
the library.. The moment Gou and 
Sse saw him come in, they were 
constrained to rise and approach 
him, both addressing him at the 
same time. ‘ Seigneur Yang, to 
what blessed inspiration are we in- 
debted for the felicity of this visit P * 

The subsequent conversation is 
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given with plenty of quiet humour. 
Yang, who is a stupid and trouble- 
some bore, at last gives serious 
offence to Pe, who therefore de- 
clines his part in the proposed 
rivalry of verse-making. Yang in- 
sists that Pe must drink by way of 
fine, and Pe at last, to avoid quar- 
relling with liis guest, pretends to 
be tipsy or unwell, and retires for a 
little from the room. 

Ever since Pe lost his wife, he had 
discarded all females of the second 
rank from his household. His do- 
mestic affairs, even those of the 
greatest importance, were entirely 
under the control of his daughter 
Houngiu ; and he even frequently 
consulted her on matters of busi- 
ness. On the present occasion a ser- 
vant went to apprise her of the dis- 
pute between her father and Yang 
with respect to the verses they were 
to have composed. When she heard 
all that had occurred, being mind- 
ful of the malignity of Yang, she 
dreaded that her father had been 
betrayed l>j' liis candour into the use 
of expressions which would bring 
him into serious trouble. 

She sends the servant to find out 
the subject of composition, which is 
the Queen Marguerite, writes a poem 
thereupon, and sends it quickly back 
to her father, with a note. He re- 
joins his guests ; the several poems 
are produced, and the verses read 
by Pe astonish everyone by their 
perfection. By-and-by, Pc con- 
fesses that they have been written 
by his daughter. That young lady 
becomes the topic of conversation, 
and the chances are discussed of 
finding a man of sufficient merit to 
be her husband. 

Drinking, and conversing on the 
verses they so much admired, made 
the time pass agreeably until the 
lighting of the lantern ; and the three 
guests then returned to their re- 
spective homes. 

Now old Inspector-General Yang 
had a son named Yang Fang, twenty 
years old, not disagreeable in looks, 


but with a small share of lite- 
rary accomplishments, and Yang 
thought Miss Pe would be a capital 
match for bis son. But he did not 
well see how to set about the matter. 

One day, as be was returning 
home from visiting, be perceived, 
as he approached the door of his 
house, a man attired in blue, with 
a letter in his hand; this person 
fell on his knees in the street, and 
presented the letter to him: ‘Here,* 
said he, ‘ is a letter that Mr. Wang, 
of the province of Tchekiang, has 
addressed to your lordship.’ This 
letter was to introduce to Yang a cer- 
tain Liao-teming: ‘ My countryman 
and friend ; he is a learned man, and 
a true mirror of polite knowledge. 
He is, besides, a very good astro- 
loger, and has made excellent pre- 
dictions under various circum- 
stances; I entertain a particular 
esteem for him ; he is now about to 
make a journey to the capital, and 
I take the liberty of recommending 
him to you. He can be of service 
to you. iu everything concerning the 
art of divination. If you would con- 
descend to cast an eye on him,’ &c. 
Soon after Mr. Liao made his ap- 
pearance. He had on a square 
cap, and affected the deportment of 
a man of letters; but there was 
something rustic in his attire. He 
might have been taken fora hermit 
issuing from his cell. His beard 
and mustaches were short, but thick 
and disordered ; his eyes, wild and 
starting, almost resembled a pair of 
bounding balls ; in making his salu- 
tation be advanced bis body and 
precipitately drew back again, with- 
out grace, but with an air of pro- 
found humility. When he com- 
menced speaking he turned his 
head one way, and his eyes were 
directed in another. You saw a 
covetous disposition painted in his 
very face. He pretended to be an 
astrologer, but in fact his real cha- 
racter was that of a parasite. 

Tea is brought, ana in the coarse 
of their talk Yang finds that Liao 
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baa also a letter of introduction to 
Pe, and resolves to try and make 
use of the astrologer to bring about 
a match between bis son and Miss 
Pe. He gets Liao to cast Yang 
Fang’s horoscope, and gradually 
explains his wishes — * if there were 
some mutual friend who would un- 
dertake to describe the merits and 
accomplishments of my son, &c.’ To 
which Liao replies (nothing can be 
more delicately polite than the ha- 
bitual tone of conversation), * I fear 
that what I should say could make 
no impression; but if,’ &c. ‘You 
are infinitely obliging : I could not 
have had the presumption to ask 
you.’ ‘ To offer a son-in-law of so 
much merit to Pe is, I conceive, 
doing him a very great piece of 
service.* Liao according calls next 
day on Pe with his letter of intro- 
duction, pretends to be struck with 
the deepest awe and admiration at 
Pe’s personal appearance, and soon 
finds an opportunity of bringing on 
the subject of young Yang Fang’s 
transcendent merits. 

All this is given with a quiet, 
genial humour, naturally bubbling 
up out of the current of the nar- 
rative, like air bells in a clear river. 

Pe listens warily, but with some 
interest, to these praises of Yang’s 
son; then consults his friend Dr. 
Gon; and Dr. Gou plans a little 
dinner party — Pe, Yang, Yang Fang, 
and himself — so that they may judge 
quietly and form their own opinions 
of the young man. After dinner, the 
amusement of verse-making is pro- 
posed, and poor Yang Fang, who is 
a good-natured but very dull-witted 
youth, makes all sorts of excuses to 
escape from joining in the competi- 
tion, but he is obliged to take a 
paort, and by dint of prompt- 
ing 1 from his father manages to 
escape without absolute disgrace, 
and even stumbles upon a phrase 
which Pe construes into a happy 
allusion to love. But before the 
evening is over he makes a litdrary 
blunder to Dr. Gou, which fully 


exposes his ignorance; and when 
father and son have taken their leave, 
Gou and Pe have no trouble in 
agreeing that Yang Fang is not the 
right young man . The Yangp, how- 
ever, think that all has so far gone 
pretty well, and old Yang resolves 
to send a more intimate mutual Mend 
to Pe, in order to cany the business 
further. The friend fulfils his mis- 
sion, and quickly finds it to be of no 
use, at which old Yang is naturally 
furious. 

Now just at this moment it so 
befell that Yang was summoned to 
attend a meeting of the Chamber of 
Inspectors- General on special busi- 
ness — to name an official to go 
on a mission to Tartary, where 
the emperor’s brother was in cap- 
tivity. It would be a fatiguing and 
dangerous duty, and it was hard to 
find a man of sufficient rank who 
would not regard the appointment 
as a punishment. Yang thought to 
himself — ‘ Let me try and get Pe no- 
minated; if he goes into Tartary 
his daughter must stay behind, 
and perhaps rather than leave his 
daughter unprotected he will be 
glad of a renewal of my proposal. 
In any case, I shall be glad to get 
lid of the old wretch ! ’ Having 
come to this resolution, Yang drew 
up a note, in wliich he represented 
that the master of the ceremonies, 
Pe Hiouan, w as an officer to whom 
age had brought experience ; that he 
was a mau of distinguished talent 
and tried courage ; that, if he were 
selected to undertake the mission 
to the captive prince, he would do 
honour to the trust ; and finally, it 
was requested, if not better advised, 
that the emperor would be so good as 
to confer the appointment upon him. 
Yang deposited, secretly, this note in 
the chamber of inspectors ; and as 
very great difficulty was felt in dis- 
covering a proper person hitherto, 
the proposition was received with 
the greatest satisfaction. 

Pe is appointed ambassador to 
Tartary, and at first is full of 
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grief and vexation. His friends 
counsel him to feign illness ; but, 
recovering self-possession, he re- 
solves to do his duty to his em- 
peror and country, and starts on 
his distant journey, after taking 
a most affectionate leave of his 
daughter Houngiu, whom he has 
placed under the trusty guardian- 
ship of her uncle, Dr. Gou. He had 
at first thought of sending her to 
the south, to her Aunt Lo, but the 
distance and other considerations 
prevented that arrangement. 

That Houngiu might be more 
secure from the importunities of 
Yang, she was convoyed from her 
own house to her uncle’s at night, 
in a sedan-chair, and Dr. Gou, 
having obtained leave of absence 
from the Academy, and a passport, 
chose a lucky day, and, sending his 
household before him, quietly quitted 
the capital for a time. By easy jour- 
neys they safely arrived, in less than 
a month, at his place at Nanking. 

Dr. Gou had himself a daughter, 
whose name was Wouyan. She 
had attained her seventeenth year, 
and was of course one year tho* 
senior of her cousin Houngiu. Al- 
though she had been betrothed, she 
had not yet left her father’s house ; 
and for the daughter of so distin- 
guished a person her merit was not 
of a superior order. Gou, who was 
wholly bent on the fulfilment of his 
trust, began to be uneasy lest Yang 
should still carry on his enquiries. 
He proposed that Houngiu should 
assume the name of Woukiao, and 
pass as her younger sister. 

Winter passed and spring came, 
Dr. Gou all the time looking round 
him in the hope of discovering a suit- 
able husband for his fair niece, but so 
for in vain. One day several magis- 
trates from Nanking made a party 
together to the temple of the Valley 
of Immortals, to see the plum-trees 
in blossom. This was a favourite 
pastime of the inhabitants of Nan- 
king. For several miles before you 
reached the temple the road was 


planted on either side with plum, 
trees, some with white blossoms, 
others with red, and the air was 
impregnated with the strong per- 
fume which they yielded. Within 
the . temple, the close alleys were 
beginning to put on leaves and 
flowers, and every spring the walks 
were crowded with poets. On the 
occasion just mentioned, Gou formed 
one of the party. They first pro- 
ceeded to the interior of the temple, 
to admire the flowers, which were 
in abundance. Doctor Gou and the 
other magistrates of the party spent 
much of the day iu drinking and 
recreation. When the wine had 
made them somewhat gay they 
ordered tho cloth away, and, leaving 
the table, went each in different 
directions, to vary theiramusements. 
Gou stopped to read the verses 
which were attached to two panels 
on the wall. Here might be seen 
pieces taken from old poets of cele- 
brity, as well as the compositions of 
modern poets. Gou ran through 
them all, and thought that he ob- 
served in none of them any striking 
indication of genius ; but in passing 
into a neighbouring gallery he per- 
ceived on a wall a piece of verse as 
lightly traced as if it had been 
written by a flying dragon. He ap- 
proached, and read a& follows : 

‘ With his body at ease and his 
mind tranquil, moderate in his 
wishes, the poet filled this gallery 
with the fruits of his fancy. The 
scent of the flowers delighted and 
betrayed away my soul. No lan- 
guage can impart the illusion which 
they have breathed over me. Their 
whiteness awakens a thousand vagne 
thoughts. The faint light of the 
moon makes me think of marriage. 
This moment methinks I behold a 
troop of damsels before my eyes. 
My mistress is the blossom of the 
peach-tree, and her companions the 
branches of the willow. 

‘ By Sse Yeoupe of Nanking.' 

Gou read these verses over and 
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over, and in a transport of admira- 
tion exclaimed, ‘What beautiful 
verses ! What purity and elegance ! 
They are in the style of Poothsan- 
kiun and the poet of Jukhai.’ He 
observed that the traces of ink were 
not yet dry, which led him to say, 
4 This must be some modem author, 
and certainly he is a man of no 
ordinary talent.* He impressed the 
name of Sse Yeoupe on his memory ; 
and whilst he was yet undecided 
what course to take, one of the 
community from a monastery came 
to offer him tea. Gou, showing him 
the verses, asked him if he knew 
whose they were. ‘ There was a 
party of young men here just now, 
drinking,’ answered the other ; ‘ and 
I have no doubt they wrote them.’ 

Gou sought for the young men, 
but failed to find them, and set out 
on his return to the city. He 
made the porters draw back the 
curtains of his sedan, in order to 
enjoy the beauty of the evening, 
and to lose none of the scent breathed 
from the blossom of the trees which 
lined the road. He had not pro- 
ceeded above half-a-mile when he 
beheld, on the side of the way, in a 
bower formed by plum-trees, a 
scarlet carpet spread with wine 
vessels, and a party of young men, 
seated, enjoying the sight of flowers 
and playing music. Gou, suspecting 
that Sse Yeoupe was amongst the 
party, stopped his chair ; he got out, 
as if to admire the flowers, and, 
without being perceived, observed 
the company. There were five or 
six young men in all, from twenty 
to thirty years of age. He saw no- 
thing particularly pleasing in their 
appearance; they were just such 
persons 'as one meets with every 
day t There was, however, one 
amongst them distinguished from 
the rest : bis cap and clothes were 
simple, but he was as beautiful as 
the jasper in a crown, and brilliant 


as a ruby. He seemed to have been 
formed of the air of the mountains 
and the rivers. His mind, like a 
glittering ornament, was worthy of 
his features. Eveiything about him 
bespoke a man of genuine merit. 

‘If that bo Sse Yeoupe,* said 
Gou, after having looked at him for 
a short time, 4 he is a man distin- 
guished by appearance as ho is by 
intellect, and therefore the best 
husband a father can give his 
daughter.* Gou charged a confi- 
dential servant to make enquiries, 
found that this was really Sse 
Yeoupe, and next day received 
further information: ‘He is a student 
of the city college, and has lost his 
father and mother ; he has but little 
fortune, and is yet unmarried ; his 
family is not inscribed on the rolls 
of the city of Nanking, and he has 
neither relation nor connection here.* 
Gou’s satisfaction was now .com- 
lete. ‘ Since this young man,’ said 
e to himself, ‘is poor and un- 
married, the affair is accomplished 
at once. He is without relations. 
I have full authority from Pe ; there 
can be no impediment to it. His 
exterior is good; he has a ready 
talent for poetry; but still we do 
not know in what stage of his studies 
he may be at present. If he addicts 
himself only to composing poetry 
and to drinking, 3 and if he neglects 
his own advancement, he can do no 
good. It would turn out then that 
he was only one of those enthusiasts 
who can find nothing better to do 
than spend their time in the solitude 
of the mountains : he would certainly 
not turn out to be the treasure 
which we are seeking.* He then 
again called his servant. 4 You 
must,* said he, * go once more to the 
college ; find out if Mr. Sse is known 
there as a man possessed of talent, 
and if he has obtained any distin- 
guished rank at the examinations.’ 
The servant returned with a favour- 


* Breaking and composing vanes are inseparable from each other in the minds of 
Chinees poets. 
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able report, bnt the lists were not yet Pe, in which the business in 
out. Ten days after, the list of the hand was frankly discussed, the 
city college was brought, and the old woman went direct to the lodg- 
narao of Sse Yeoupe stood first. This ings of young Sse, found him at home, 
circumstance filled Gou’s heart with and lost no time in unfolding her 
joy. ‘ What a happiness/ said he ; object, asseverating that, for beauty, 
‘ what a blessing that there should there could not be found either in 
be amongst the young men of the that city or in the whole empire a 
day one of such pre-eminent merit ! young lady so accomplished in every 
This is the one that appears destined respect as Dr. Gou’s daughter. ‘ Do 
by fate for this marriage.’ not, sir, supposeme capable of deceiv- 

He immediately sent for an old ing you ; but if you think that you 
woman, who was by profession are misinformed on the Subject, you 
a go-between 4 for making mar- have only to make the necessary 
riages ; when she came, he in- enquiries yourself.’ 
formed her of his intentions. ‘I Sse Yeoupe began to laugh, 
have,’ said he, * a daughter named 4 My good mother,’ said he, ‘ 1 un- 
Woukiao, who has nearly attained derstand jou very well, yet I can-' 
her seventeenth year. You must take not place* entire confidence in all 
on you the charge of bringing about you have said. But cannot I judge 
her marriage.* 4 Will you have the for myself? I shall then be per- 
goodness to tell me who is the great fectly satisfied.* 
gentleman to whom I am to make 4 This is some of your fun, Mr. 
your lordship’s proposals ? * 4 He Sse ! How can you think that a 

is no great gentleman,’ replied Gou ; young lady, the daughter of a ma- 
4 but a simple student of our city gistrate of distinction, would let 
college ; liis name is Sse ; he lives in herself be seen by a man ? * 

Black Clothes Lane ; he has recently 4 Well, then, my good mother, if 
gained the first place at the exami- that is not possible, you may go 
nation.* 4 1 have heard,* replied back to her again,* replied Sse 
the old dame, 4 that a few days ago Yeoupe. 

the president Tchang had made pro- 4 Half my life have I followed the 
positions of an alliance to you, and business of a go-between, and never 
that you did not accept them.* 4 1 did I meet with anything so strange ! * 
do not care much about riches or exclaimed the old woman, 
honours,’ said Dr. Gou. 4 1 wish to Finding Sse will'go no further, 
have for my son-in-law a man of intent on judging for himself of the 
talent; this young Sse is gifted young lady’s looks, she at last tells 
with all the advantages of mind and him of a lane by Dr. Gou’s gar- 
figure, and that is my reason for den, whence he may be able to catch 
giving him a preference. , ‘Your sight of the fair one (whom both 
lordship is perfectly right,* replied believe to be the daughter of the 
the old dame ; 4 1 shall be there in Doctor), as she often stands on the 
a moment, and settle the matter roof of a certain pavilion com- 
with a word ; but you must allow manding a delightful view of the 
me to go into your house and see city and suburbs, and of the groves 
the young lady.* ‘Nothing is more of peach trees, now in full bloom, 
fair,’ said Gou ; and he desired a Next morning Sse repaired to the 
servant to conduct her into the lane. It was too early, and he saw. 
inner apartments. After an inter- nobody ; but in the afternoon he 
view with Mrs. Gou and Miss was more fortunate. Ho heard a 

4 A go-between , either male or female, is a distinct profession in China, and the exercise 
of this branch of domestic diplomacy is there honourable and lucrative. 
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woman's voice — *My lady, come 
quickly, and look at these swal- 
lows.’ Her young mistress advanced 
Hastily and looked out of the win- 
dbw. As the swallows skimmed 
from one side to the other, it gave 
Sse Yeoupe an opportunity of mi- 
nutely seeing her person. Her 
head-dress was ornamented with 
pearls and the feathers of the king- 
fisher; she was clothed in a robe 
of* white satin ; her figure was regu- 
lar and elegant ; and although she 
might be said to possess the grace 
and attractions of a virgin, still 
there was nothing remarkable about 
her, and neither her features, her 
eyes, nor eyebrows appeared capa- 
ble of expression. An assumed air 
of modesty was observable on her 
countenance ; her lips and cheeks 
were covered with paint ; in short, 
everything about her was artificial. 

Now this young lady was not 
Woukiao; it was Wouyan,Dr. Gou’s 
own daughter; yet how was Sse 
Yeoupe to know the mistake ? He 
had only heard of one daughter. 
Before he saw her his heart was 
in a state of agitation ; but the mo- 
ment he beheld her he was utterly 
confounded. ‘I was very right, 1 
said he to himself, ‘ to insist on a 
sight of her. Had I given credit to 
the reports of that old creature, 
what would* have become of me on 
this occasion, where the happiness of 
the remainder of my life was con- 
cerned ? ' 

The old woman returns to ask 
Sse if he has seen the young lady, 
and what he thinks of her. Sse, 
afraid of offending a man pf Dr. 
Gou’s importance, dissembles in 
Chinese fashion ; says he has 
changed his mind ; thinks it better 
not to go piying about Dr. Gou’s 
gaiden wall; the connection is far 
too high for a humble individual 
like himself ; in short, makes various 
excuses, and, in spite of the old 
woman’s expostulations, declines 
the proposal with many thanks. 

The old woman makes the best 


of her failure to the Gou family, and 
begs permission to ‘introduce the 
name of another party'— -the son 
of Governor Wang — a much more 
desirable match. But Dr. Gou 
thinks she has blundered in her 
negotiation with Sse, and sending 
to the college for a young man 
named Lieouiutching, who is un- 
der some obligation to him, and* 
who is acquainted with Sse, takes 
him into confidence, and requests 
his good offices. Lieouiutching pro- 
mises to sound Sse, and Dr. Gou 
in return gives him to understand 
that the first time he has an 
opportunity he will explain to his 
lordship, the inspector Li, that 
Lieouiutching is a remarkably de- 
serving young man, who ought to 
have a good place in the examination 
lists. Mr. L. (his name is really 
too long) argues with Sse, and 
points out what an excellent match 
Miss Gou will be, but Sse remains 
firm. ‘ Of all human affairs,' said 
Sse Yeoupe, ‘ the first and most im- 
portant is matrimony. For if real 
talent and exterior qualities are not 
combined, it is in reality but a state 
of slavery to which one is con- 
demned for the remainder of his 
life. Ought one then lightly to 
undertake such an engagement p ’ 
Mr. L. was at last obliged to take 
leave, and went to give an account 
of his proceedings to Gou. 

When the latter was informed 
that Sse Yeoupe obstinately refused 
his proposal, he flew into a rage, 
and ventod his passion in invec- 
tives. * What ! does this insigni- 
ficant animal give himself 6uch 
airs P Because he has obtained the 
first place at the examination he 
thinks he can act in this unbecom- 
ing manner, contrary to all the laws 
of politeness ! Well, we shall see 
if this rank of bachelor , on which 
he prides himself so much, is a 
thing that will terminate so advan- 
tageously as he imagines.’ 

When he had finished speaking, 
he sat down to write to the exa- 
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miner, and, after having informed 
him of what had happened, he 
begged him to dismiss Sse Yeoupe 
from the eminent place which had 
been given to him at the last exa- 
mination. The examiner commu- 
nicated with the principal of the 
college, who sent for Sse Yeoupe, 
and recommended him to accept 
JDr, Gou’s proposal of marriage to his 
daughter. 4 Otherwise I fear, my 
young friend, that something un- 
favourable to your promotion will 
happen.’ Sse Yeoupe began to 
smile. * What promotion do you 
mean ? Is it this green collar ? 6 
It is not surely for such a considera- 
tion that I would engage in an 
affair so serious that its conse- 
quences are to spread themselves 
over the rest of my life ! All I 
can do in this matter is to submit 
to the examiner’s decision and in 
saying these words he rose, took 
his leave, and left the apartment. 

The principal, seeing the matter 
thus ended, went and told the exa- 
miner what had occurred. The 
latter was much chagrined, and said 
to himself, ‘ Since this young man 
is of so intractable a character, I 
must take from him his present 
rank. Notwithstanding this, he is 
a young man of great promise, and 
it is with regret that I am thus 
obliged to act towards him.’ 

The examiner does actually erase. 
Sse’s name from the list as 1 a per- 
son of intractable and obstinate 
character, over confident, vain, 
proud, and uncivil.* This notice 
excites great agitation among the 
students, and a number of them 
call upon Sse; but he treats the 
matter with indifference. ‘If the 
bachelor’s cap is to go, I don’t 
know that my ears will look the 
worse for it ! * 

Dr. Gou, though very angry at 
first with the young student, deter- 
mined to have him reinstated in a 
few days, but in the meantime he 


received notice of his own promo- 
tion in the Imperial Academy, and 
a summons to the capital. The 
same gazette which made this 
public announced the return of hie 
relative Pe from his successful 
mission to Tartary, and promotion 
to a membership on the Board of 
Public Works. By another para- 
graph it appeared that Y ang, through 
length of service, had risen to the 
rank of minister of the second class. 

Dr. Gou forgot Sse for the time,* 
and made arrangements to meet his 
brother-in-law Pe, who arrived 
safely at Nanking, and was most 
warmly received by all, and chiefly 
by his dear daughter. 

By-and-by, Pe was informed as 
to Sse Yeoupe and all that had hap- 
pened. He was surprised to hear 
of his refusal of marriage, but add- 
ed : ‘His firmness only makes him 
more respectable in my eyes. Men 
of genius have each their own mode 
of viewing a matter, and they ought 
not to be harsh with each other. 
You should not let to-morrow pass, 
brother, without applying to the 
examiner Li for the purpose of 
having this young man restored to 
the rank of which he was deprived.* 

* Nothing is easier than to replace 
him on the list,* observed Gou. 

After three days, Pe took his de- 
parture, with his daughter Houngiu, 
for JCinchi. Gou made preparations 
to set out for the capital. 

Meanwhile Sse Yeoupe occupied 
himself at homo in drinking and 
making verses. He was not either 
desirous of fame on the one hand, 
or dejected by poverty on the other ; 
but when he contemplated some 
scene of natural beauty, his mind 
was excited to a painful sense of 
the loneliness of his situation, and 
by degrees he relapsed into a fit of 
melancholy. He had frequently 
been spoken to on the subject of 
marriage ; but he had now made up 
his mind that an object worthy of 


Marking the rank of bachelorship. 
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bis love could not be found in the 
city. 

One day, in the height of spring, 
Sse Yeoupe proposed to take a 
solitary walk ; and just as he 
was leaving his own door for the 
purpose, his attention was drawn 
towards several persons, who were 
dressed in blue, with immense caps, 
and mounted on post-horses. As 
they advanced up the street, one of 
them enquired of a passenger in 
which house Mr. Sse li ved. ‘ There,’ 
said the person spoken to ; * and 
that is Mr. Sse himself.’ 

They were messengers from his 
uncle, Inspector-General Sse, bear- 
ing a letter in which the latter, being 
childless, proposed to adopt him as 
his son. The Inspector- General 
was on his way to court from a 
visitation of his province, and was 
at that moment in his vessel on the 
river abont fifteen miles distant, 
and begged of his nephew to come 
to him without delay. 

Young Sse, just in the mood for 
a change, tells the messengers to re- 
turn tohis uncle and say he is coming 
after them, packs up, mounts a good 
horse which they left for his use, 
and with one servant sets out for 
the river. 

It was now the middle of spring. 
The genial mildness of the atmo- 
sphere and the beautiful appear- 
ance of the blossoms did .not 
prevent Sse Yeoupe from indulg- 
ing in many reflections. ‘Well,’ 
said he, *1 was not long about 
giving the go-by to Gou’s family, at 
all events ; afid had I fallen in with 
their proposals, then farewell for 
ever to that charming unknown 
object on whom my heart is set. 
If I should discover thee, thou 
darling object of my hopes, in the 
capital, my happiness is sealed for 
ever; if not, I shall be always 
miserable. If my search for thee, 
amidst the society of Peking, be 
disappointed, then .1 shall leave 
my uncle, and fly in quest of thee, 
by sea and land, to the utmost verge 


of tbe horizon. Thee I must pos- 
sess, at whatever price; and then 
only shall I give up the pursuit, 
when success shall have crowned 
my labours.’ Sse Yeoupe was too 
intently engaged with these thoughts 
to perceive that he had arrived at a 
spot where several roads met, until 
an interruption of rather an un- 
pleasant nature brought him to his 
recollection. On a sudden, a man 
stood before the traveller, and sur- 
veying him wildly, exclaimed, ‘Yes, 
yes, ’tis he ! ’ and, seizing the reins, 
bade the rider stop. Sse Yeoupe, 
as soon as the first emotions of 
surprise were over,- examined tbo 
person of the stranger. His hat was 
torn and placed awry upon his head; 
his waistcoat reduced almost to 
shreds ; and the old pair of buskins 
which he wore was covered with dirt. 
The perspiration rolled down his 
face, as if it had been drenched in 
rain. ‘Who are you?’ enquired 
Sse Yeoupe, somewhat alarmed ; 

‘ and why do you stop my horse? * 
This episodical incident is exactly 
in the taste of onr novels of the last 
century. The man tells him that 
liis wife has been carried away by 
villains; he consulted ‘a doctor, 
skilled in the art of magic prayers,’ 
who told him to travel to the north- 
east for ten miles, and * there I 
should meet a young lord in a coat 
of yellow-willew colour, mounted 
on a speckled horse ; that I should 
stop him, and ask the whip which 
he held in his hand ; and that 
forthwith I should find my wife.’ 
After a long altercation, Sse good- 
naturedly agrees to give him his 
whip, if the other will furnish him 
with a wand to touch up his horse 
with. The man goes into the copse 
to break a straight willow branch, 
sees the ruins of a little temple, 
hears a cry of distress, and, in short, 
finds his wife there, and the ruffians 
run away. Sse is much astonished, 
and asks the name of this wonderful 
Doctor of the Magic Prayers. ‘No 
one knows his name, sir,’ answered 
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Yang Ko ; * bnt lie carries a paper 
in his hand, with the words “ Sai- 
Chin-Sian” written npon it: he is 
usually called “ Sai- Chin- Sian,” or 
the Hermit of Gratitude .* Sse pur- 
sues his journey, but reflects that 
this sage might tell him something 
important as to his own destiny, 
and at last turns his horse in the 
direction of Keouyoung, the abode 
of the Hermit of Gratitude — ‘a 
course on the part of this young 
gentleman that subsequently gave 
birth, as will bo seen, to a number 
of events.' 

Night falls, and Sse finds lodging 
in a temple, where Tsingin, one of 
the religious inmates, has an inte- 
resting conversation with him. The 
house of prayer was founded some 
eighteen years before by a magis- 
trate of Kinchi, of the name of Pe. 

‘ The fact was,’ Tsingin said, 1 that 
Pe had no male issue, and as 
both himself and his wife were very 
religious and devout to Buddha, he 
built this temple, and dedicated it 
to Kouanyin of the white yarment , 
in the hope of having a son. He 
has purchased, in addition, tracts of 
lands, and laid out here a couple of 
thousand ounces of gold.’ 

* And did he succeed in obtaining 
a son ? ' asked Sse Yeoupc. 

‘No, he had no son; but he 
built this temple one year, and the 
following one he had a daughter.* 

* A daughter, indeed ! * cried Sse 
Yeoupe, laughjng. 1 Why, if he had 
ten daughters born to him, instead 
of one, they would not be worth 
one boy/ 

* You must not talk in that 
way, young master,' said Tsingin. 
‘ Ten boys are nothing compared to 
such a daughter as Pe’s.' . 

* How is that ? ' said Sse Yeoupe. 

‘ This damsel,’ answered the reli- 
gious, ‘ possesses a degree of beauty 
that is capable of charming the fishes 
out of the sea, and drawing down 
the very cranes from the heavens. 
This is not her only merit ; she ex- 
cels at her pencil and her needle ; 


she is well read in ancient and 
modern history ; ’ and she is very 
generally and thoroughly informed. 
She writes verses, songs, odes, in a 
superior style to all the ancient 
poets ; and Pe submits to her judg- 
ment most of his compositions. 
Find me out, if you can, any young 
gentleman worthy to be compared 
with her.* 

Sse Yeoupe was quite enchanted 
with this description, and his whole 
frame became agitated with the 
emotions which it produced in " 
mind. 4 Pray, tell me,’ said he! 
eagerly, ‘is this young lady mar/ 
ried?’ 

This fair perfection is, of course, 
no other than our friend Houngiu. 
Sse further learns that no other 
suitor than a man of high literary 
genius has any chance of winning 
her hand. 

The young man’s thoughts were 
entirely engrossed by what he had 
just been listening to, and he 
burned with curiosity to behold this 
beautiful learned young lady. His 
fancy was so engaged with the sub- 
ject that, instead of going to sleep, 
he tossed himself about in bed ; and 
finding that he could not close an 
eye, he determined fairly to get up 
and dress himself. He went to- 
wards the window and looked out. 
The moon was now shining in mid- 
heaven, with an effulgence equal 
almost to that of day. Sse Yeoupe 
passed out through the door of the 
monastery. The brilliancy of the 
moon, and the state of abstraction in 
which he had been involved, pre- 
vented the wanderer from perceiv- 
ing that he had now passed through 
a grove of cypress trees, and that 
he was the distance of an arrow- 
shot from the convent ; but he was 
suddenly recalled to himself by the 
sound of voices. He proceeded for- 
ward, and went up to a pavilion, 
where, looking through the win- 
dow, he saw two ipen occupied in 
drinking and composing verses. 
One, who had on a white dress, said 
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to tbe other, * I am afraid, Tchang, 
that you are at a loss for a rhyme 
to the word “ branch.’* * 

The two friends, named Tchang 
and Wang, accidentally discovering 
Sse Yeonpe, invited him to join 
them. In the conversation that 
ensned, Sse (who, with the usual 
caution of his nation, gave his name 
as Liansian) found that the original 
piece, the rhymes of which they 
were ‘bound to adopt, was composed 
by a young lady, the daughter of 
a rnnn of rank residing in the 
neighbourhood. She had made a 
vow to marry no one but a poet of 
distinguished talents ; and therefore 
these two young men were trying 
hard to write something on the 
same subject (the new-budded 
Willows) and with the same rhymes 
as she had lately used in writing 
an elegant little poem ; and thus to 
be admi tted as suitors for her hand. 
They showed Sse her poem, which 
he found to be perfection ; and that 
the poetess was in fact no other 
than Miss Pe, whose praises he had 
already been hearing from the man 
at the convent. Much excited, Sse 
wrote off at a heat a poem with the 
same subject and rhymes, so excel- 
lent as to cause the greatest admi- 
ration in his two companions, which 
rose to a still higher pitch when the 
young stranger wrote with equal 
readiness a second still finer poem 
with the same subject and rhymes. 
They pressed him to stay the next 
day, and with them pay a visit at 
the house of the fair poetess, to 
which Sse most willingly consented. 

Next morning Tchang repented 
of having, under the influence of 
wine and good fellowship, taken this 
clever stranger so far into his con- 
fidence, and went to consult his 
friend Wang thereupon; and they 
agreed that it was an unlucky pro- 
mise of theirs to introduce Mr. 
Tjmwamn to the house of Miss Pe, 
his poetry, which was to be sent in 
by way of introduction, being, as 
they confessed, ‘ a little better ' 


than theirs. After discussing various 
schemes, they resolved on this: 
Tchang to transcribe one of the 
stranger’s poems and put his own 
name on it ; Wang, the other poem, 
and put his name on that; and 
Liansian’s name to be written on 
Tchang’s verses. Then Pe's’ tipsy 
old porter was to be seen before- 
hand, and bribed to declare his 
master ‘not at home’ when they 
all three called together, suppress- 
ing anything the stranger might 
leave with them, and sending in 
the three prepared poems. 

All which was carried into effect, 
except that Wang gave way to 
Tchang, and allowed him to have 
the chance : so the poems of Tchang 
and Sse, with the writers* names 
counter- changed, were carried in to 
Governor Pe, who at the moment 
was sitting in his Pavilion of Rural 
Dreams, to enjoy the sight of 
flowers. Having read the two 
scrolls, he at once sent for his 
daughter. The young lady quickly 
obeyed her father’s directions, and 
as she entered the pavilion he met 
her with a smiling air. ‘ What do 
ou think, my child ? ’ said he. ‘ I 
ave to-day found out a husband 
worthy of you.* * Who is he, and 
where have you met him?* were 
the eager enquiries of Houngiu. 
‘ A couple of young men have just 
left two compositions on the Spring 
Willows : the first of them is non- 
sense ; the other shows the hand of 
a superior poet.* He then ^ave to 
his daughter the verses bearing the 
signature of Tchang. The young 
lady, having read the two stanzas, 
said that it certainly was a com- 
position that betrayed an exquisite 
taste and genius. ‘No one but a 
man of extraordinary talent,’ said 
she, ’could have written it: but 
have you, mv dear father, yet seen 
the author?’ ’I have not seen 
him,' answered Pe; ‘but, judging 
from the verses, he must be a person 
of very unusual merit.’ Houngin 
again looked at the verses. ‘ The 
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more I consider them/ said she, 

* the more 1 am convinced that the 
author must be a distinguished and 
accomplished person, a poet equal 
to Litaipe himself. But his writing 
is very inferior; it is heavy and 
vulgar. It appears to me to betray 
different hands, and my only fear 
is that it is the transcript by a 
blockhead of some other person’s 
composition. It is necessary that 
you should look carefully to this 
circumstance.’ 

‘ Very proper,* said Pc. ‘ I shall 
invite the author to-morrow to visit 
me, and try him upon some other 
subject. We shall then be able to 
discover the truth.’ 

‘That is the surest way,* said 
Houngiu. 

Tchang was accordingly invited 
to dinner. His personal appear- 
ance was disappointing, for he was 
corpulent and vulgar, and ‘ had any- 
thing but the air of a person who 
was capable of composing verses ; * 
but Pe was reassured, when re- 
questing Tchang, in the course of 
the evening, to write a second poem 
on the Willows with the same rhymes 
as before, Tchang (having com- 
mitted to memory Sse’s second effu- 
sion) put on paper with facility a 
still more eloquent composition than 
that which the porter had taken 
charge of. 

Whilst the gentlemen were thus 
engaged, Houngiu, who had been 
apprised of her father’s intention 
to invite this young gentleman, as 
well as that his purpose was to 
put his pretensions to the proof, 
employed a trusty young woman 
of her own to take an opportunity of 
making a sly observation in the 
parlour. The name of this confi- 
dential person was Yansou; she 
waB brought up from her in- 
fancy in the service of Miss Pe ; she 
was naturally shrewd and intelli- 
gent, and had just attained her 
fifteenth vear. This shrewd lass 
hid herself in a convenient corner, 
and by-and-by brought her report. 


‘Well, well,’ said she peevishly, 

* this good man is, to be sure, plain 
enough ; his features are vulgar and 
disagreeable : how can he be worthy 
of you ? Take care of him, Miss ; 

that’s all I say Take my 

word for it, Miss, there must be 
some knavery in this business.’ 

‘What knavery can there be?* 
asked Houngiu. . . . 

‘Well, Miss, there’s no account- 
ing for people’s thoughts some- 
times : but his are not the eyes, I 
swear, that would make a body 
wish to go back and see them again. 
He a man of talent, indeed ! Why, 
not to mention such a lady as you 
are, if he was to offer to marry my- 
self, I would not have a bit of 
him.’ 

‘ Did you hear if my father said 
anything when he read the verses ? ’ 

‘Your father,’ replied Yansou, 
c looks to the verses, and not to the 
man. He said a great deal about 
them. But, my dear young lady, 
this is a very serious business ; 
your whole life is concerned in it, 
and you should follow your incli- 
nations.* 

The ill-shapen and vulgar pen- 
manship of the copy which she 
had read had staggered the mind 
of Miss Pe with respect to Tchang; 
but Yansou’s rhetoric completed the 
unfavourable impression. She in- 
voluntarily breathed a heavy sigh. 

Now Pe, who was still undecided 
as to Tchang, had lately taken to 
live with him a nephew named 
Kinglang, a boy of fifteen, who 
needed the services of a tutor, and 

• it suddenly occurred to him to ask 
if Tchang would undertake this 
duty. Living in the same house, it 
would be easy to ascertain Tchang’s 
true character. Tchang accepted 
the offer, believing everything to 
betoken well for his hopes ; and he 
managed on one pretence or another 
to persuade Sse to remain for some 
days as a guest in his garden-house, 
during which time he extracted 
many poems from the prolific bard 
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and pat them aside for his own use, 
in particular a beautiful song on 
The Bed-flowered Tear-tree , which 
he produced opportunely one day 
after a banquet in Pe’s garden, 
and thereby won great applause. 
Tchang’s pupil was an idle dog, 
too glad to have an easy-going 
tutor, and Tchang managed the 
servants of the house by frequent 
gifts; iu addition to which he was 
pleasant and affable, and had a civil 
word for everybody. Thus his 
faults and defects were concealed 
from the master of the house. 

Meanwhile, Houngiu, finding it 
impossible to reconcile herself to the 
writing of the two pieces on the 
Spring Willows which had been 
sent to her, took some flower-paper, 
and made a careful transcript of 
them in her own hand in the most 
elegant characters possible. This 
copy she kept in an embroidered 
silk bag, and carried it with her to 
read night and morning. She could 
not avoid dwelling on the idea that 
a poet of such superior talent as the 
composer must be would crown all 
her hopes and wishes ; and yet she 
felt that something would undoubt- 
edly be wanting to her happiness, 
when she understood that this 
young man, who appeared to be 
endowed with such distinguished 
talent, was destitute of the advan- 
tages of person. The latter thought 
produced the deepest uneasiness in 
her mind ; she became more dejected 
every day, unconscious of the cause 
of her melancholy. 

On the day to which we have 
already drawn the reader's atten- 
tion, having finished her toilet, 
Houngiu gave hdtself up to reflec- 
tion. ‘ Yansou tells me,’ said she, 

4 that this young man is very plain : 
but where there is so much genius, 
there surely must be something 
pleasing even in his plainness. 1 
am glad that Yansou is now away : 

1 shall go secretly, and have an op- 
portunity of* judging of him for 
myself. If he be this deformed 


work of nature, I am determined 
to break off at once. The result 
of this secret visit shall fix all my 
wavering.' 

And proceeding without a mo- 
ment’s delay to carry her project 
into execution, she gently opened 
the western side-door, and descended, 
unseen, into the garden. As she 
approached the gallery of flowers 
she heard some one cough within. 
She then hid herself in a neighbour- 
ing bower, whence she was enabled 
to have a full view of a handsome 
student who was then pensively 
walking up and down the gallery. 
.... When she saw this young 
man, whom she mistook for Tchang, 
Houngiu could not resist an excla- 
mation of delight : 1 What a fine 
face ! How could Yansou think of 
telling me that he wanted a prepos- 
sessing appearance r‘ She little 
thought that the person who stood 
before her was really Sse Yeoupe, 
who had just come from the study 
where he was left, to take a walk in 
the gallery. Sse had come to the 
study or school-room to visit his 
friend Tchang. 

A good comic situation now 
arises. Houngiu scolds her waiting- 
maid, Yansou, for speaking ill of 
the young man’s looks ; the maid 
defends herself, and says, 4 You 
may kill me if you like, but I'll 
never admit that he’s a good-looking 
man ! ' 4 Ungrateful creature ! I've 
just seen him with my own eyes.' 

4 Where ? I’ll go and have a look,' 
and off runs Yansou, first to the 
gallery and then to the garden. 
Sse, who is now in the garden, 
slips into an arbour and watches 
the girl. She had 4 the charms of 
grace and gaiety, not the proud 
bearing of haughty beauty.' Sse 
cautiously accosts her, and a prettily 
managed conversation follows. He 
laments that his verses have been 
so unsuccessful. She says, 4 Write 
them out anew, and I'll carry them 
to my mistress: perhaps she may 
now think better of them.’ Sse ran 
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to the study, wrote out the first 
two pieces, On the Willows , on 
some ‘flower- paper,’ folded and 
sent them. ‘ How is this ? * cried 
Houngiu, casting her eyes on the 
manuscript. ‘ Why, they are, word 
for word, Tchang’s verses ! * Yan- 
gon* not less surprised’ than her 
mistress, said, ‘ If that be {he case, 
Tchang has certainly stolen them.’ 
Houngiu adds : ‘ Tchang’s writing 
is the very worst and most vulgar 
that can be; whilst that of the 
other young man, though care- 
lessly and rapidly executed, remipds 
one of the delicate touches of the 
flying dragon.* Yet she hesitates 
to consult her father, and to let 
him know that her maid has been 
speaking thus to a stranger. 

Scarcely a morning or evening 
now passed without Yansou being 
sent to see if Sse Yeoupe yet ap- 
peared. Twice or thrice she met 
him, but either Tchang or young 
Kinglang accompanied him ; under 
such circumstances Bhe could do no 
more than glance at him from a 
distance, and then hide herself. She 
had not an opportunity of speaking 
to him for a considerable time. 

At last, one day Yansou finds Sse 
alone in the gallery, and he claims all 
the poems that have been supposed 
to be Tchang’s. The girl runs off to 
her mistress and returns with a 
test — a subject on which he is to 
write. Sse Yeoupe is transported 
with joy, and in a tone of eagerness 
replies : ‘If your mistress will 
condescend to confer so great an 
honour on me as to put me to the 
roof in this way, it will be to me 
appiness for a period of three 
lives. Give me the subject, my 
good girl, and then watch till I 
finish the piece.* ‘You need not 
be so veiy merry, good sir; the 
subject you will find is not so easy 
as you may imagine.’ She then 
took out of her sleeve a sheet 
of flower-paper aud a speckled- 
handled brush, which she gave to 
Sse Yeoupe. She also presented 
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him with an antique standisb, a 
vessel of water, and a stick of ink, 
which she laid upon a large slab. 

‘ My mistress,’ said Yansou, ' tells 
me that the old poets reached the 
seven syllabic verse without any 
difficulty . Now, as you think so 
highly of your powers, you will, I 
dare say, spare no trouble in com- 
posing this piece.* Sse Yeoupe 
opened the paper and took up the 1 
brush with the greatest self-posses- 
sion. He was now to Bhow whether 
or not he was a true poet afid a man 
of talent. 

The two subjects given are 
The Farewell to the Crane and The 
Welcome to the Swallow , with many 
difficult metrical conditions. Sse 
comes out of the trial with flying 
colours, producing, before the 
waiting- maid’s admiring eyes, two 
exquisite poems, wherein, moreover, 
his love-longing is expressed with 
equal tenderness and respect. He 
‘ covered the paper with pearls and 
precious stones.’ 

Sse, in giving the missive to 
Yansou, asks, might he not hope 
for a glimpse, however slight, of 
the young lady ? and receives a 
severe rebuke for his audacity. 
‘That is a strange proposal, sir,’ 
replied Yansou. 4 Miss Houngiu 
is a person of no less virtue 
than merit, and her whole con- 
duct is exactly regulated accord- 
ing to the rules. What she is doing 
at present relates to the most im- 
portant affair of her life. No one- 
can blame a young girl for the car er 
she takes to choose a husband 
worthy of her. But what your 
lordship has asked would prove 
that you have a great deal of talent,, 
but little virtue ; you would thereby 
force my mistress to think the less 
worthily of you, and all your pains 
would be {brown away;’ where- 
upon Sse apologises, and they agree* 
to meet the next day. 

Houngia reads the two poems with 
the utmost admiration aild delight,, 
and her first wish now is to get rid 
NH 
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of Tchang. Why not do so openly ? 
Because he is a cunning knave, and 
might plot to do harm, especially 
to Sse Yeoupe ; therefore it is pru- 
dent to deal with him quietly, mid 
for the present the best thing* is 

for Peking. ‘When he shall be 
no longer here, that fool Tchang 
will have nobody to hold the pen 
for him. I shall then beg of my 
father to put him again to the proof ; 
the fogs will be dispersed, and he 
will ((nit the house. In the mean- 
• time we Shall tell young Sse to call 
upon my uncle, and ask him for a 
letter of introduction to my father. 
In this manner everything may be 
admirably well arranged.’ 

Yansou persuades Sse to agree to 
this plan; who, however, pleads, 

1 There is one thing that afflicts me : 
whilst I am afar, seeking a protec- 
tion, many a day will pass away ; and 
if in the interval there should come 
some man of merit, more prompt 
in his courtship than I have been, 
and obtain her, what will become 
of Sse Yeoupe? And in what 
lace could he make his complaints 
eard ? ’ But YanBOu assures him 
of her’ young lady's constancy. 

‘ Who, then,' he asks, ‘ is the uncle 
to whom I am to apply at Pekin ? 
‘The Lord Gou, of the Imperial 
Academy,’ she replies, darting away 
as the sound of voices is heard to 
approach. 

Sse quits the garden full of un- 
comfortable reflections. ‘ Dr. Gou’ 
wished me to marry his daughter 
and I refused. How can I have 
the face to apply to him in the pre- 
sent affair P ' Nevertheless, next 
morning he mounted his horse 
(taking leave by letter of Tchang 
and Wang) and set forth for the ca- 
pital. All this while, the messengers 
of his unde, Inspector-General Sse, 
had been seeking for him in vain. • 
And now, being again on the 
road, young Sse recollected his in- 
tentiotf of consulting the Hermit of 
Gratitude, and turned his horre 


south-westward, towards Keouyong, 
where that sage lived. Again, he 
thought, ‘ the Hermit can be of nouse 
to me ; better push on to the capi- 
tal and see if anything can be done 
with Dr. Gou,' and so pulled bridle 
and turned his horse's head north- 
wards once more. Approaching a 
village he met a man on horseback, 
accompanied by four servants on 
foot, and recognised him as an ac- 
quaintance. The family name of 
the new-comer was Sse, his little 
name was Yeoute, and his title of 
honour Yantsoung. Though he 
bore the same family name as Sse 
Yeoupe, there was no relationship 
between them, but they had been 
fellow-students in the same college. 
The new-comer had not made any 
great progress in literature, but 
he was very rich. He was now 
twenty-five years of age, and very 
much addicted to wine and pleasure. 
He possessed, it may be paid, but 
one good quality, which was to 
spend money with profusion, when 
he had his house filled with com- 
pany. As he was free from all re- 
straint, he passed the greater part 
of his time in the city, where he 
had a numerous acquaintance. He 
was returning from it the day he 
met Sse Yeoupe, and invited him to 
his house. After dinner they sat 
drinking and talking together, 
and Sse Yeoute, being fresh 
from the city, had the pleasure 
of telling Sse Yeoupe that his 
name was restored to its place on 
the lists, and that he was now en- 
titled to wear the green collar of his 
degree. Sse Yeoupe was in a state 
of great exhilaration not only from 
joy, but from the wine he had drunk, 
and felt himself disposed to be com- 
municative. ‘ There is,’ said he, ‘ my 
dear friend, another business upon 
which I had determined to consult 
you ; for why should I conceal any- 
thing from you ? I have a marriage 
in view, ana I wish to get Lord Gou 
to use his influence with the family 
my favour. ’ At these words 
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Sse Yeoute, struck with an idea, 
said, ‘ Is it not the daughter of Pe 
Thaihionan for whom you wish him 
to propose V 

Sse Yeoupe,. seeing that he had 
made so good a guess, could not re- 
frain from bursting into a loud 
laugh. 1 You are one of the Genii, 
my brother,’ he exclaimed. 

It must be known that Sse Ye- 
oute’s residence was close to the 
Counsellor of State Pe’s country 
house, and that, for a long time 
back, he had been perfectly &ware 
of the beauty and talents of Miss 
Pe, 'as well as of the extreme caution 
which her father was determined to 
use in the choice of a son-in-law. 
He had often regretted not having 
been able to gain access to the 
house himself; ‘and now, seeing 
that Sse Yeoupe, who had come 
directly from the village, wished to 
get Dr. Gou to take upon him- 
self the office of a go-between, he 


had little difficulty in guessing, at 
the first attempt the name ortho 
lady in question. But, with an 
eye to his own interest, he said, 

‘ It is useless to speak of the beauty 
of Miss Pe ; for her father is a most 
intractable man : he has refused I 
know not how many proposals for 
his daughter.’ 

Our hero proceeded to tell the 
other Sse about the poetry, &c.» at 
Pe’s house, and the latter recom- 
mended him to push on to the 
capital and try to see Dr. Gou as 
soon as possible. At the name time, 
the rogue knew that Dr. Gou was 
not now in the capital, but had re- 
moved again to his country-house ; 
and gave this advice to gain time 
for his own plans in regard to 
Miss Pe. 

And here ends the tenth chapter 
and first volume of the novel. We 
trust our readers will not object to 
follow it to the end. 


{To be continued.) 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS : ITS PERSONNEL AND ITS 
ORATORY. 


fllHERE is something dramatic in 
the contrast between the com- 
mencement and the close of the 
Parliamentary Session, which, to 
the supreme satisfaction and relief 
of every one of the 658 gentlemen 
of whom her Majesty’s ‘Faithful 
Commons ’ consist, came to an end 
on the 7th of August last. It 
opened with the dulness of absolute 
stagnation ; it terminated in a wild 
whirl of universal excitement. The 
political barometer, which in April 
pointed to ‘set fair,’ had veered 
ronnd to ‘ veiy stormy * towards 
the latter part of July. At least a 
score of members who in the first 
month of summer had obtained 
leave of absence from the Speaker 
on ‘ urgent private business ’ till 
the prorogation, found themselves 
suddenly tecalled by the impulse of 
an irresistible attraction to West- 
minster, at the very moment when 
they had hoped to be enjoying the 
cool breezes of Norway, or to be 
pleasurably engaged in forecasting 
the prospects of a shooting cam- 
paign in the Carpathians . N or was 
it merely that the genius of political 
unrest had asserted his presence 
at St. Stephen’s, that the evil 
angel of Sectarian strife had vio- 
lently* stirred the waters of a 
lethargic .partisanship.' Far be it 
from nte to repeat here the narra? 
tivp of the ’rhetorical combats which 
marked the darning passage of the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, or 
to call* up the; \n all probability, 
oxd^ half-told* story of a. measure 
which,* if is said, will revolutionise 
e status of the Established Church 
England.' But it is really worth 
while d\fr#l for a moment on the 
episodes, of unparalleled confusion 
that signalised the last two weeks 
of thO sitting ‘‘of Parliament. It 
.seemed as if solife veritable Puck of 
politics had got abroad, as if Bomed 
* shfewd and knavish sprite’ bad T 


been let loose for the express pur- 
pose of setting an entire represen- 
tative assemblage by its ears, and 
of beguiling it into a series of traps 
and pitfalls, much as Robin Good- 
fellow ‘misleads night wanderers, 
laughing at their harm : ’ 

And then the whole quire hold their hips 
and laugh, 

And waxen in their mirth, and sneeze, and 
swear 

A merrier hour was never wasted there. 

That is a perfectly faithful de- 
scription of what took place in tho 
House of Commons in the first 
week of August. Opposition and 
Treasury benches’were alike one 
surging sea of anarchy. Political 
leaders were defied by their poli- 
tical followers ; chiefs reviled their 
colleagues, and leaders roundly 
abused their lieutenants. The ties 
of party discipline and the bands of 
party organisation were snapped 
asunder as if they were so much , 
ackthread. Everyone found ^that 
is worst foes were those of his 
own household. The ex-Prime 
Minister asked, in sceptical aston- 
ishment, whether the late Solicitor- 
General could be of the same party 
as himself ? The Premier impeached 
one of his own .Secretaries of State 
in language which it seems in- 
credible that Lord Salisbury, should 
he consent temporarily to ignore it, 
can bring himself permanently to 
forget. No breaking-up supper at 
school, no Commemoration-day 
in the Undergraduates’ Gallery, 
was ever rife with a wilder con- 
fusion. Is it tbe case that all this 
was only due to a single effort at 
ecclesiastical legislation P Was the 
Public Worship Bill the sole cause 
of the disturbance, or was it not 
rather the signal for the open mani- 
festation of a state of things which 
had long bepn in existence P When 
the histoiyof political parries during 
the nineteenth centuiy comes im- 
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partially to be written, it will pro- 
bably be found that the process of 
the gradual relaxation of party ties, 
accompanied by a systematic course 
of political plagiarism, which has 
been going on during the last de- 
cade, is really responsible for the 
political disorder which * an Act to 
put down Ritualism* was instru- 
mental in revealing. Before party 
government can be revived in the 
form in which it once existed in the 
House of Commons, a new distri- 
bution of political forces must be 
made, a new point of political de- 
parture must be taken. The dis- 
tinctions which once existed be- 
tween two great organisations of 
national statesmanship have passed 
into ‘ the portion of weeds and out- 
worn faces..’ The Tory leader thinks 
how much he must concede; the 
Liberal how much he may % The 
difference between the two, as we 
at present see it in operation, is one 
not of kind, but of degree. Govern- 
ment by faction has taken for the 
present the place of government by 
party, and the Session of 1 874 will be 
chiefly memorable as having brought 
out this fact in strong and startling 
relief. 

But I am not going to wander off 
into any political digressions. In 
the remarks which I have to make 
on the House of Commons as it is, 
or, at least, as it was, last Session, 
I shall say nothing which can wound 
the tenderest feelings of the most 
attached ally of Mi*. Disraeli, or the 
most sensitive enthusiast tfor Mr. 
Gladstone. A very superficial ac- 
quaintance with the Chamber of our 
elective Legislature, under the regime 
of the late and of the present 
Government, is enough to indicate 
the nature and extent of the differ- 
ence between the two. It was 
indeed indicated by the present 
Prime Minister himself, in the 
memorable remarks with which he 
announced the postponement of the 
4 reactionary * clauses in the En- 
dowed Schools Amendment Bill. 
Mr. Disraeli then stated,' in a vein 
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of perhaps unconscious, perhaps 
unavoidable/ satire, that ne had 
thought it right to give the rising 
generation of statesmen an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their Parlia- 
mentary aptitudes. This is exactly 
what Mr. Gladstone always objected 
to do. The ex-Premier was never 
satisfied unless he could simultane- 
ously concentrate on himself the 
duties of half a dozen Cabinet 
Ministers. He constituted himself 
at once the Coryphaeus and the 
Atlas of the Government. He made 
it a point to undertake a monopoly 
of administrative responsibility, to 
answer all questions, to superintend 
the details of all departments. 
Never was there a political chief 
possessed of such devouring and 
absolutely insatiable energies. Nor 
did Mr. Gladstone think it sufficient 
to meet the interrogatories of the 
House with replies proportioned in 
length to their merits and signi- 
ficance. He never wearied of verbal 
refinements, nor of nice logical 
distinctions. Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
in a capital essay on the House of 
Commons, from the point of view of 
the Reporters’ Gallery, written some 
ears ago in the Quarterly , very 
appily characterised Mr. Glad- 
stone’s' Parliamentary manner on 
these occasions. If, the essayist 
said, Lord Palmerston were asked 
on what day the Session would be 
over, the Viscount would reply that 
it was the intention of her Majesty to 
clQse the Session on*August 18 : 

Mr.' Gladstone would possibly premise • 
that, inasmuch as it was for heir Maje&y .to 
decide upon the day which would b® accept- 
able to herself, it wets soarcely .compatible 
with Parliamentary etiquette to ask the 
Minister to anticipate such decision ; but, 
presumuig that he quite ; understood the 
purport of the right hou. gentleman’s 
question, of which he was -not . entirely 
assured, the completion of the duties of the 
House of Commons, and the fortnal termi- 
nation of the sittings of the Legislature, 
Were two distinct things. He would say 
that her Abuest/s Minister had, repre- 
sented to the Queen that the former woqld 
probably be accomplished about the 18th 
of August, and that such day would not be 
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un&votfx&hle for the latter, and therefore, 
ff the Sovereign should be pleased to ratify 
that view of the case, the day he had 
named would be probably that enquired 
after by the right honourable gentleman. 1 

, This is scarcely a burlesque of 
the Gladstonian circumlocution. 
Mr. Disraeli is often bombastic, 
often enigmatical, but be is never 
circumlocutory after such a fashion 
as this. If a question is put to 
him, he either replies at once affir- 
matively or negatively, as the case 
may be, or lets his questioner un- 
derstand, in as few words as pos- 
sible, that the subject is one on 
which he declines to give any in- 
formation. He is humorous or 
contemptuous; he administers a 
jfenub, or he launches an epigram; 
he is solemn or he is flippant ; but 
hois always terse and sententious. 
Silence wherever silence is pos- 
sible, and if not silence, a pregnant 
brevity, is the lesson which Mr. 
Disraeli perpetually labours by his 
own example to inculcate upon his 
followers. He has not been unsuc- 
cessful. If an analysis were made 
of the time devoted by members of 
the House of Commons to debate 
last Session, it would be found that 
Liberal garrulity stood to Conser- 
vative chatter in the ratio of three 
to one. It would be also found 


Parliament. Not merely has he 
been in a great degree all things to 
all men, complimenting now the 
Home Balers on their good taste 
and moderation, now some erewhile 
antagonist on the conscientious 
energy of his career, but he has 
seldom failed, when opportunity of- 
fered, to import an element of jo- 
cularity into the senatorial routine. 
One is reminded by the reception 
given to Mr. Disraeli, when he rises 
to answer the most trivial enquiry, 
of the old story of Theodore Hook. 
If the author of Sayings and Doings 
asked for the mustard, the whole 
company went into roars of laughter. 
Mr. Disraeli has acquired such a 
, reputation for witty antithesis, and 
qdd combinations of words, that the 
most commonplace of his replies 
is quite enough to* elicit an antici- 
patory titter from both sides of the 
House. It can hardly be said that 
Mr. Disraeli’s colleagues are equally 
successful in this line of effort. 
Mr. Cross frequently essays the 
humorous role , but his very mild 
jests fall flat, and not the faintest 
suspicion of cachinnation is audible. 
Mr. Disraeli's weapon can be han- 
dled by himself alone. 

Taking a retrospect of all the rhe- 
torical incidents and episodes in the 
House of Commons between the 


that, whereas, under the Liberal 
regime , the political general left 
nothing, or scarcely anything, 
for his lieutenant to discharge, 
Mr. Disraeli has religiously avoided 
opening his lips in the House of 
Commons whenever he could secure 


months of March and August, the 
most assiduous habitue will be able 
only to call to mind onegenuine joke, 
and that was the happy comparison 
by Mr. Disraeli of Mr. Fawcett’s 
incessant queries addressed to the 
Government, in the course of the 


the vicarious performance of the debate on the second reading of the 
( task. ' Endowed Schools Amendment Bill, 

' This is not the only way in which with * a practice of which we have 
the. personal influence of Mr. Dis- heard a great deal lately — the 
neli has made itself felt in the pro- Catechism after the Second Lesson/ 
ceedings of the^ House of Commons, Bnt Mr. Disraeli has coined phrases 
with results widely different from which have excited momentary 
thoseexperienced under the auspices merriment, some of which may 
. of Mr. Gladstone. Thb Tory leader win a permanent place in the 
has done his best to diffuse an at- ripertoire of Parliamentary good 
2 moBphere of borihomie through things. Mr. Smollett levelled his 


* Quarterly Review, June 1854, vol. xev. 
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* pleasantries and his invectives’ 
at the head of Mr. Gladstone for 
his premature dissolution. The 
contingent of Irish members 
have been lavish in the oratory 
which seldom fails to awaken the 
mirth of the House. Sir William 
Harcourt has been entertainingly 
vehement in his vituperations of 
his accredited political chief. * Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson has done his best 
to amuse his audience with jests of 
questionable refinement, and ba- 
dinage of undoubted antiquity ; 
but, with the single exception just 
mentioned, no witticism has been 
perpetrated by either Liberal or 
Conservative speakers which is 
likely to live. 

The operation of the Ballot has 
caused but little change in the 
personnel of the House of Com- 
mons. It is much as it was. The 
Parliamentary visitor will see sit- 
ting on either side of the Speaker’s 
chair the samo array of broad-acred 
squires, of socially aspiring capi- 
talists, of tallow-boilers and gin- 
distillers, as he has observed any 
time during the last ten years. The 
squires are not quite so numerous 
as they were. The barristers are 
more numerous; but the element 
whose arithmetical increase is most 



seems to have had the effect of in- 
spiring a number of ex-officers, both 
in the Regulars and the Militia, with 
Parliamentary ambition ; and more 
questions relative to this depart- 
ment of State, now superintended 
by Mr, Gathorne Hardy, were asked 
last Session than have been known 
since the days of the Indian mutiny. 
There, seated in the middle of the 
Treasury Bench, is Mr. Disraeli, 
calm, impassive, and to all appear- 
ance * in inward meditation wrapt,’ 
and dreamily unconscious of all 
that is going on around him. Im- 
mediately opposite is Mr. Gladstone 
speaking-— for we will suppose it to 
be one of the occasions on which 
the leader of the Opposition has 
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forsaken his Cambrian seclusion, at 
the bidding of the Public Worship 
Bill — in his most effective manner. 
Occasionally Mr. Disraeli leans for- 
ward to the table, dips a pen in 
ink, and notes down a single word 
on a diminutive piece or paper. 
But the motion seems merely me* 
chanical, and the Prime Minister 
once more lapses into apparent 
lethargy. Mr. Gladstone is now 
drawing on to his peroration ; and 
presently, having brought his final 
sentence to a close in a tone full of 
emphasis and passion, Bits down. 
Not a moment is lost; the cheers 
have not died away when Mr. 
Disraeli springs from his seat, with 
all the artificially suppressed im- 
petuosity which marked his manner 
twenty years ago. The manage- 
ment of his voice is much now as 
it was then. In gesture Mr. Disraeli 
never much indulged. He used, 
indeed, to be very much in the 
habit of toying, somewhat affectedly, 
with a cambric pocket-handker- 
chief at particular points of his ad- 
dress. That device he has now dis- 
carded, and a slight inclination of 
the body is the only sign which he 
gives of any access of momentary 
emotion. His utterance is clear as 
of old, and the occasional very 
slight hesitation only serves to give 
emphasis to the phrase or word 
which it precedes. It has been 
said, with truth, of the Parliamen- 
tary manner of Mr. Disraeli, that 
no orator ever carried to a higher 
perfection the art of compelling a 
hearer to listen to every word 
spoken. It is his characteristic to 
adopt a tentative manner until he 
discovers, by the acclamations with 
which some cleverly turned phrase 
is received, that he has hit the 
House between wind and water. 
Then his voice changes, his attitude 
becomes more erect. Confident 
of the result, he proceeds to enforce 
the argument, or to point the 
moral, first flashed on the House by 
a single verbal felicity, with' every 
variety of illustration, and with a 
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luxurious abundance of epithets. 
Mr. Disraeli’s two speeches on the 
Public Worship Bill were typical 
instances of his oratorical method ; 
and the transition from comparative 
oscillation to dogmatic self-reliance 
just mentioned was exemplified 
with all the startling force of con- 
trast in each. 

Mr. Disraeli has his imitators, 
but they are not on his own side of 
the House. The nearest approach 
last Session to the coining of a 
phrase with the true Disraelitish 
ring about it, by a member of the 
Government, was when Mr. Low the r 
spoke of * the Commission for the 
leadership of the Opposition.* Sir 
William Harcourt has modelled 
his declamatory style very closely 
after the example of the Tory 
chief. When the late Solicitor- 
General entered Parliament, it was 
said that his peculiar mission was 
to demolish Mr. Disraeli. One 
cannot help being reminded of 
Androcles and the lion. When the 
king of beasts was let loose into the 
arena for the purpose of devouring 
his victim, the spectators were much 
disappointed at seeing the grateful 
animal tranquilly lick the hands and 
fawn at the feet of its former 
liberator. So it has been with Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Disraeli. 
Instead of attacking the then leader 
of the Opposition,* Historicus,’ on his 
entry into the House of Commons, 
turned round upon the members of 
his own party, and in set phrases, 
which displayed a very close and 
careful study of Mr. Disraeli’s most 
vituperative harangues, imputed 
all manner of ineptitudes and 
offences to the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench. The next thing 
which the world heard of Sir 
William Harcourt was, that he was 
a frequent guest of Mr. Disraeli at 
Hughenden ; and in a remarkable 
speech which he made at the Oxford 
Dinner on Hew Tear’s Day, he 
produced a very accurate parody of 
Mr. Disraeli at his best. Even in 
the case of Mr. Edward Jenkins and 


Sir Charles Dilke, the visitor to the 
House of Commons will see the in- 
fluence of Mr. Disraeli’s periods and 
phrases. Mr. Jenkins dome few 
months ago made a maiden speech 
on the Gold Coast question, which 
must have recalled to many who 
heard it the initial Parliamentary 
utterance of the chief of her 
Majesty’s Government. Similar in 
design, it was overtaken by a like 
fate, and when Mr. Jenkins com- 
menced to ring the changes on ( poli- 
tical somnambulism,’ and 4 hysteric 
statesmanship* — the former an ex- 
pression taken bodily from Mr. 
Disraeli — the House of Commons 
very decidedly intimated its deter- 
mination not to listen to the cranibe 
rrpetita of declamation. Sir Charles 
Dilke contents himself with copying 
the more bizarre of Mr. Disraeli's 
alliterations, as when he told the 
House — as he told the Ancient Order 
of Foresters at Hammersmith last 
month — that the publicans were per- 
plexed, the parsons persecuted, and 
the Dissenters disgusted. Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice, Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, Mr. Hall, the Con- 
servative member for Oxford, and 
Mr. Hanbury, member for Tam- 
worth, are the chief among the re- 
maining youthful senators who 
have endeavoured in the course of 
the Session to mako their mark. 
The first and the last have scarcely 
aspired to distinguish themselves as 
orators. They have each attempted 
to achieve fame by a specialite. Mr. 
Kay- Shuttle worth has devoted him- 
self to the task of ( getting up ’ the 
question of Houses for the Poor ; 
Mr. Hanbury has evidently spent 
much time on the study of African 
Blue Books. Both Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice and Mr. Hall have 
essayed to shine as luminaries of 
debate. Bat they have done no- 
thing more than show us specimens 
of two different schools of Academic 
Union oratory. 

Independently of the interest 
which the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill lent to the expiring Ses- 
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-sion, Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the 
irrepressible Irish members may be 
said to have done mnch of late to- 
wards rescuing the proceedings of 
the House of Commons from an 
absolute monotony of dulness. Let 
the reader .suppose that it is a 
Wednesday in June. The Speaker 
took the chair at twelve o’clock. 
The motions and notices of motion 
are speedily despatched, and it is 
understood that Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
will be allowed, for the ventilation 
of his hobby, the period that must 
elapse before the hour hand of the 
clock, just under the Peers’ gallery, 
points to the fatal ten minutes to 
six. On hearing the order of the 
day Sir Wilfrid merely moves that 
the Bill be read a second time, re- 
serving himself for its fuller advo- 
cacy till later in the afternoon. It 
is but a languishing and wearisome 
talk up to three o’clock. The 
Speaker, bored presumably to ex- 
haustion, adjourns for a chop, re- 
turning in ten minutes. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson rises; the rumour runs 
round the lobbies that the honour- 
able member for Carlisle is on his 
legs, and in a very short time the 
House is full. It is Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s special vocation to show 
that compulsory tectotalism and 
solemn dulness need not go to- 
gether, that cold water and witti- 
cisms are not necessarily incon- 
sistent, and that the praises of 
Rechabitism afford just as good an 
opportunity for the exhibition of 
sportive fancy and a lively humour 
as lyrical panegyrics on the most ex- 
quisite vintage of France or the 
Rhine. The House of Commons re- 
quires the presence of a professor of 
the art of buffoonery. Such a pro- 
fessor it found inMr. Bernal Osborne ; 
and now that Mr. Bernal Osborne 
is, in a Parliamentary sense, defunct, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson has been marked 
proximo accessit for the vacant 
chair. At the beginning of the 
Session it seemed as if Mr. Smollett 
might possibly enter a claim for the 
office. But Mr. Smollett jests only 


in order that he may laugh himself* 
and at the sole dictate of his own 
sweet will. Sir Wilfrid Lawson is 4 
always ready to relieve the monq- 
tony of business, and, even though* 
the theme of total abstinence is not 
under discussion to lend him its 
glowing inspiration, he will find his 
inspiration in any casual topic that 
may crop up. When the honourable 
baronet is fairly launched upon 
his theme, every alternate sentence 
that drops from his lips is the 
signal for an outburst of ‘ loud 
laughter.* He welcomes those 
ebullitions of merriment, as he in- 
forms his audience, with grateful 
satisfaction, for the cause which 
at first provokes smiles is, he re- 
marks, generally in the end crowned 
with triumph. Sir Wilfrid’s jests 
are small enough, but they relieve 
the ennui of mere vestry-like talk, 
the interminable disputation of 
Committee, the didactic dulness of 
‘superior people,’ and when Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson sits down, it is amid 
a good deal of laughing and loud 
cries of ‘ Divide ! * But there are 
other gentlemen who insist upon 
having their say. The question is 
long since utterly threshed out, and 
their remarks are barely tolerated. 
.An amendment has been moved 
to the effect that, instead of 
the words * a second time,* there 
should be inserted ‘this day six 
months,’ and when the Speaker 
puts the issue of tho division which 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends 
are intent on taking, he proposes the 
' question * that the words proposed 
to be left out shall stand. The 
‘ Noes * thunder forth in overwhelm- 
ing chorus, followed by the slender- 
est possible manifestation on the 
part of the ‘ Ayes.* So when the 
Speaker expresses his conviction 
that the # ‘ Noes * have it, his decision 
is challenged, and the division takes 
place — * the Ayes to the right and 
the Noes to the left.* There is no 
need to pursue the sequel. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson has occupied a few 
hours with his favourite hobby* the 
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House has been amused, several 
gentlemen have been much gratified 
by the sound of their own voices, 
and the nation will know to-morrow 
that its representatives, as a body, 
are as much averse to the princi- 
ples of permissive liquor legislation 
as ever. 

The appearance of the Westmin- 
ster lobbies may generally be taken 
as an accurate index of the character 
of the debate impending or in actual 
progress. For instance, the merest 
tyro might have inferred from this 
phenomenon a few months ago, 
whether it was Bible or beer which 
the attention of her Ma- 
jesty^ 1 Faithful Commons * on any 
given evening or afternoon. If the 
former, he would have seen the 
Great Hall, the passages, and 
the ante-chambers populous with 
thronging groups* of enthusiastic 
clergymen. The Anglican priest- 
hood, whose members imagined 
themselves, as indeed they were, 
most vitally interested in the issues 
of the discussion, were very conspi- 
cuously represented. If the visitor 
made his way into the * Members* 
Lobby,* he would have seen Mr. 
Beresford Hope and Mr. Talbot the 
centre of a demonstrative group of 
ritualistic clerics. The Secretaries 
of half a dozen Church Defence 
Associations were waiting for a 
minute’s interview with Mr. Bussell 
Gurney. Meanwhile Sir William 
Haroourt would appear on the scene, 
and steadly ignoring all efforts at 
recognition, with a bearing eloquent 
of defiance, 1 make his way into that 
Chamber which is ‘ the manufactory 
of English Statute Law.* The scene 
on the occasion of the Licensing 
Bill debates was equally typical • It 
$wae sultry weather about the middle 
of last July, and perspiring publicans 
were seated at intervals along the 
line of approach to the senatorial 
sanctum. In a contested election 
the vote and goodwill of the licensed 
victuallers is of more importance 
than that of toe parsons, and ho- 
nourable members displayed a re- 


markable assiduity in answering the 
personal messages which they re- 
ceived from the unfortunate pur- 
veyors of alcoholic refreshment, who 
were waiting to whisper a few words 
of counsel in their ear. Some of 
these gentlemen were chiefly aiming 
to gain an order for admittance, ana 
they showed subsequently in an 
imposing phalanx in the Strangers* 
Gallery. But the majority were 
intent on more serious business, 
and the extent to which they but- 
ton-holed the politicians who had 
solicited and received their vote and 
interest a few months previously, 
might have supplied M. Taine with 
a world of material for philosophic 
and, perhaps, satirical reflection. 

On another occasion it is neither 
the public-house question nor the 
Church question which invites the 
attention of an elective Legisla- 
ture. We are to have -an Irish 
evening, and the nationality of 
the imminent discussion is imme- 
diately shown in the composition 
of the knots of gentlemen standing 
in and about the Members’ Lobby. 
Every variety of Hibernian accent 
is audible, from the thin, nipping 
brogue of Dublin to the rich, broad 
roll of Cork. Some of these sons of 
the Emerald Isle are the correspon- 
dents of Irish newspapers, waiting, 
it may be, for any intelligence 
which they can pick up, or perhaps 
to receive from one of their com- 
patriots who is going to enlighten 
the House that evening with his 
oratory a full and correct report of 
the as yet undelivered speech. In 
this case it is as well that the cor- 
respondent should not transmit it to 
his paper on the other side of St. 
George's Channel, unless it is ac- 
tually delivered that night — a piece 
of practical wisdom which the re- 
presentatives of the Dnblin press 
ignored more than onoe in the 
course of last Session. Others there 
are possessed by a spirit of feverish 
anxiety to know whether certain pe- 
titions have been presented. Others, 
again, whose dress and demeanour 
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plainly indicate the pressure of 
circumstances, and who have 
come to crave from some friendly 
M.P. his interest with the powers 
that be in securing a place 
* under Government.’ The Irish 
member is a study, and an interest- 
ing one. In or out of the House, 
in the lobby, or in his attempt to 
catch the Speaker’s eye, he is a re- 
markable contrast to the English 
senator. There is nothing more 
' distasteful to the ordinary repre- 
sentative of a fcorough or a county 
than to be plagued at Westminster 
by the presence of constituents ; and 
the devices by which he manages 
to evade them are as ingenious as, 
and less laborious than, those by 
which Mr. Richard Swiveller con- 
trived to make himself invisible to 
obnoxious shopkeepers. But the 
Irish member receives the Irish 
voter, whs conies to press upon him 
some little request, with an intense 
cordiality and empressement. ‘ Me 
boy, I’m deloighted ! * is the wel- 
come which you may hear in half a 
dozen directions this afternoon, and 
the Hibernian senator despatches 
his friend in a twinkling to the 
Strangers* Gallery. 

'’The pilgrim from the Isle of 
Saints sees the representatives of his 
country seated together below the 
Liberal gangway, on the Speaker’s 
left, and not one of them is absent 
to-day. Mr. Butt, Mr. O’Sullivan, 
and Mr. Power sit next to each 
other. There, behind, is the stu- 
pendous mass of Mr. O’Gorman — 
vir instar montis. But the general 
attendance in other quarters of the 
House is not good. The Govern- 
ment bench is full, and two rows 
behind is the familiar form of Mr. 
Henley, his hat on and his arms 
folded, just as both have been any 
time the last half-century. In a 
line with him is Mr. Newdegate, 

. and nearly confronting Mr. Newde- 
gate, on the front Opposition bench, 
is the Ultramontane champion, Sir 
George Bowyer. Both of these gen- 
tlemen will probably make their 
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voices heard in the course of. the 
debate, if the semblance of anopfeb- 
ing is allowed them, and the stream 
of Irish volubility can be checked 
for a single moment. Mr. Newde- 
gate will discern the cloven foot 
of the Papacy, and whenever Mr. 
Newdegate rises to attack Borne, 
Sir G. Bowyer, as member for the 
Vatican, rises to attack Mr. New- 
degate. But the Irish members in- 
tend to keep the debate as much 
as possible to themselvps. Mr. Butt 
has no sooner finished a speech 
noticeable for its moderation, its 
lucidity of statement, and its care 
of argument, than Mr. O'Sullivan, 
proprietor and editor *of the 
chief Irish Nationalist newspaper, 
rises. Mr. O’Sullivan speaks with 
fluency — that goes without saying 
— with much vigour, and with a 
great eye to declamatory effect. 
Whatever he says has the stamp of 
real ability, nor is there any member 
of the House who more advanced 
his Parliamentary reputation last 
Session than the member for Cork. 
Mr. Power possesses remarkable ap- 
titude for debate, and Mr. O' Gor- 
man’s position is sufficiently defined 
when it is said that with the form 
of a Falstaff he combines the spirit 
of a Joe Miller. 

An Irish debate, when it is not 
insufferably prolix, is regarded by 
the House in the light of an 
agreeable divertissemerU . ‘Pleased 
with a trifle, tickled by a straw,’ 
it is wonderful to notice on what 
slight provocation honourable mem- 
bers become convulsed with laughter 
inextinguishable. A newly-elected 
M.P. interposes his person acciden- 
tally between the Speaker and a 
member who is addressing himself 
to the House, and there is a general 
roar, half of merriment, half of in- 
dignation. Mr. Disraeli, with pro- 
bably intentional inaccuracy* al- 
ludes to Mr. Gladstone as Prime 
Minister, and there is a general 
demonstration of intense amuse- 
ment. The old tricks and the old 
stores never fail to hit the mark 
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when in the hands or coming from 
the Hps of one who has made a 
favourable impression. It is like 
Mr. Hordcastle’s anecdote of the 
grouse in the gun-room : ‘Your 
lordship must not tell that story if 
we are not to laugh ; I can’t help 
laughing at that ; we have laughed 
at it these twenty years.’ 

More noticeable even than the 
facility with which the House is 
amused, is the absence of new Par- 
liamentary favourites or speakers 
who have succeeded in making 
any impression on the House 
within the last twenty- five years. 
Among the Irish Ultramontanes 
there are several gentlemen who, 
as has been said, possess much 
fluency and some vigour. Mr. 
Chaplin is listened to with attention 
on the themes on which he is an 
authority, and made a speech on the 
Irish Church Bill which drew forth 
the commendations of Mr. Disraeli. 
As for Lord George Hamilton, it 
may be remarked of him, in liis 
capacity of Under Secretary at the 
India Office, non dum res, sed spcs 
est. There is promise, there has 
scarcely as yet been time for per- 
formance. As for the other youth- 
ful members of the Conservative 
party, and for the matter of that 
the Liberal party, Bacon’s remark 
is not altogether inapplicable — 

* there is an early ripeness in its 
years which fadeth betimes.* Mr. 
Plunkett and Mr. M. W. Bidley, 
from both of whom great things 
were cxpectjed, have given no sign 
since they have been in the House. 
It is no exaggeration to say that 
there is only one gentleman who 
has entered Parliament within the 
last decade who has. succeeded 
* in securing anything like a distin- 
guished position, and whose presence 
would be missed if he were to quit 
it next Session — Sir William Har- 
court. . As we look rouud the 
benches on both sides of the House, 
we see on the Speaker’s right Mr. 
Beresford Hope/ anxious to con- 
vert a Philistine generation tp his 


own medievalism by dint of a pon- 
derous delivery, grotesque gestures, 
and staggering sentences ; Lord 
Eslington, a little lower down on the 
same side, ready to talk glibly about 
matters agricultural in Committee 
of Supply ; as Mr. Scourfield is to 
admonish the House w ore suo of Borne 
fatal blunder it is about to commit 
in the regulation of its private busi- 
ness. If we go to the opposite 
benches, the men of real Parliamen- 
tary note on the front row are, with 
the exception of 3flr. Fawcett, two 
Parliamentary veterans, Mr. Wal- 
ter and Mr. Roebuck. Immediately 
behind them is Mr. Horsman, and 
then we stumble over a cluster of 
politicians who have been returned 
to Westminsterpurelyastbe spokes- 
men of a clique or organs of a fac- 
tion — Mr. Henry Richards, Mr. 
Mundella, and Mr. Dixon. 

The wealth of the • House of 
Commons is probably double that 
of which any other assemblage in 
the world, elective or hereditary, 
can boast, and it was never wealthier 
than it is at present, although the 
Reform Bill and secret voting have 
unquestionably had the effect of 
introducing into Parliament the 
professional element in greater 
variety and in more abundance. 

There is also a certain con- 
tingent of what may be described 
as ‘ political Ibafers,* whom it would 
be invidious to indicate by name — 
gentlemen who have gone into 
Parliament merely because they 
wished to enter the best club in 
Loudon, or because they are de- 
sirous to obtain social promotion for 
their wives and daughters, or be- 
cause the honour has been thrust 
upon them by a corrupt consti- 
tuency, who could find no one else 
sufficiently opulent or sufficiently 
prodigal to squander thousands on 
his election. 

But whoever we have or have not 
in the House of Commons of the day, 
one thine is certain, that the states- 
men ana the speakers who reign 
supreme, without rival, in the Parlia- 
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meat of 1874 are those who occupied 
that same position in 1864, nay — 
allowances made for death alone — 
in 1854. Mr. Gladstone is still in- 
comparably the first of Parliament- 
ary speakers. As Mr. Hayward has 
said of him, with perfect truth, 4 It is 
Eclipse first, and all the rest nowhere. 
He may lack Mr. Bright’s impressive 
dictiofi — impressive by its simplicity 
— or Mr. Disraeli’s humour and sar- 
casm [if Mr. Hayward had heard 
Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Sir William* 
Harcourt on the eventful last Wed- 
nesday of last Session, a reply which 
clearly confers a fresh rhetorical 
laurel, he would probably have seen 
reason to modify his judgment on 
this point] ; but he has made ten 
eminently successful speeches to 
Mr. Bright’s or Mr. Disraeli’s one. 
His foot is ever in the stirrup ; his 
lance is ever in the rest. He throws 
down the gauntlet to all comers. 
Bight or wrong, he is always real, 
natural, earnest, unaffected, and 
unforced.* 2 In his own way Mr. 
Disraeli may claim a similar pre- 
cedence. In language identical with 
that which he applied to Lord Salis- 
bury, it may be said of him that, as 
4 a great master of gibes, and flouts, 
and jeers,* he is unequalled. But, 
save on one or two extra- Parlia- 
mentary occasions, he has never 
risen to the same level which 
he reached as the leader of the 
Young England party, and the as- 
sailant of* Peel. Nevertheless, when 
the opportunity of ‘ allusive plea- 
santry* or uncurbed satire occurs, 
Mr. Disraeli need fear no living an- 
tagonist. 

On the Ministerial bench the 
second-best speaker is Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy, who has always a 
vigorous flow of language at his 
command, and is sometimes, on con- 
genial occasions, not destitute of 
pregnant ideas. His speeches lend 
that moral support to the cause of 
Conservative eloquenoe which is 


lacking in Mr. Disraeli. But the 
party to which Mr. Hardy director 
appeals is a very limited one. It i& 
only when he makes himself the 
champion of a reactionary Conser- 
vatism that he is sure of ah enthu- 
siastic hearing, and the supporters 
of reactionary Conservatism are 
diminishing daily. Mr. Mowbray’s 
manner is intolerably stilted, and 
his profusion of words conceals an 
extreme poverty* of thoughts. Sir 
John Hay is an admirable speaker on 
special topics. Mr. ForByth has im- 
ported interest at a critical moment 
into more than one dreary de bate. 

Passing over to the Opposition 
benches, we encounter a larger num- 
ber of speakers of a distinctly high 
calibre. Mr. Forster is not an 
effective orator, but it would be 
no compliment to him to mention 
him in comparison with Lord San- 
don. Mr. Lowe, when he has pre- 
pared his speech, never fails to 
make a valuable addition to the 
annals of Hansard. Mr. Goschen 
is rapidly becoming an acute and 
formidable critic. His delivery is 
faulty — he mouths too much. His 
action is violent, without being 
effective ; and he has contracted 
the same vicious habit as that 
which is so signally exemplified in 
Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, of 
assailing the table when he is de- 
sirous to lend additional emphasis 
to his words. Sir Henry James, as 
a fluent and clear expositor of legal 
points, is nearly, but not quite, the 
equal of Dr. Ball ; from an oratori- 
cal point of view he is Dr. Ball’s 
superior. Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen shows steady improvement, but 
has much to learn. He is rather 
the polished conversationalist as 
yet than the Parliamentary debater. 
We are' reminded, as we hear him, 
of Sir Arthur Helps’s "Friends in 
Council rather than of the practical 
politician who addresses himself to 
a popular representative body. 


4 Biographical end Critical' Essays. By A. Hayward, Q.C. Third Series. Long- 
mans, 1874. 
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Twenty years ago it was said by 
a keen observer and well-informed 
judge, that the art 'of Parliamentary 
eloquence was extinct, and that no 
great speeches could be heard. 
1 There are long speeches, sarcastic 
speeches, and crack speeches ; bnt 
they are not snch speeches at fell 
from the lips of Burke, Pitt, and 
Fox, or, more recent still, from 
Canning and Brougham.’ The 
truth of this remark may be 
frankly admitted ; and in what I 
have yet to say on the subject of 
the House of Commons, I will en- 
deavour to explain the reasons 
which may be held plausibly to ac- 
count for the fact. In the first 
place, it is as unreasonable to expect 
the oratory of Burke and Pitt, or 
even of Canning or of Brougham, 
in a Parliament composed as the 
present Parliament is, as it will be 
to expect their policy. The policy 
of an Administration depends upon 
the character of the House of 
Commons for the time being; so, 
too, must the standard of Parlia- 
mentary oratory. * The grand de- 
bate, the popular harangue/ which 
we look for and find in the Georgian 
era of Parliamentary eloquence, ex- 
isted under a condition of things 
which cannot be recalled at will. 
Party has now degenerated into fac- 
tion. There was a real opposition 
between Whig and Tory. They 
differed from each other on funda- 
mental principles, and they were 
perpetually challenging each other 
on momentous issues, which struck 
at the root< of the art of govern- 
ment. Moreover, the time was 
eminently calculated to inspire 
patriots and politicians with great 
thoughts, and with noble language 
Jn which to express them. The 
existence of England as a nation 
was menaced, and domestic policy 
was debated from an Imperial stand- 
point. The situation was full of 
dignity and danger. Men rose to 
it unconsciously, and the entire at- 
mosphere was ennobling. When 


the thirty tyrants at Athens wished 
to check the flood of Attic eloquence, 
they reversed the bema on the pnyx 
so that the speaker should no 
longer catch his inspiration from the 
prospect of the sea, the scene of 
the greatest Athenian triumphs. 
This simple historic circumstance 
remains for all ages the symbol of 
the influence which national # spirit 
must exercise on national elo- 
quence. 

Year after year the tendency as- 
serts itself more and more with the 
constituencies to send to Parliament 
as their representatives men who are 
rather specialists than statesmen. 
The favoured candidate is he who 
has made a particular study of some 
particular branch of political or 
social knowledge ; who is master of 
the whole question of local taxa- 
tion ; who is up in all the mysteries 
of Poor-law administration ; who 
is conversant with Bank' currency 
and Consolidated Funds ; with drains 
and sewers; with School Boards, 
and the new Educational Code. 
And this is inevitable. * The British 
elector, in showing himself a genu- 
ine Gradgrind, is true to the prac- 
tical spirit of this very practical 
age. There is little or no scope for 
the exercise of imagination or the 
display of taste in the arena of 
political discussion . What the House 
of Commons has to consider is not 
so much broad questions of policy, 
or great problems whioh lie at the 
root of society and governmdht, as 
technical points of political eco- 
nomy, and dry and minute details 
of commercial and industrial ar- 
rangement. The machine of go- 
vernment has grown terribly com- 
plex; its movement is necessarily 
less rapid. It would be unreason- 
able to expect from those who regu- 
late it, the rush, the vigour, the 
Sian of the age of Pitt, and Fox. 
As with the constituencies, so is 
it in the House itself. The mem- 
bers who command confidence, 
who are ‘ looked npj to/ as the 
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regular phrase is, are pre-emi- 
nently specialists and nothing more. 
Mr. Henley is the only specimen 
of the universal Nestor — the man 
whose opinion is valued, not be- 
cause he knows so much on any 
single subject, but because his judg- 
ment is so sound and shrewd on all. 
The new Parliamentary notabilities 
are, with scarcely an exception, men 
who have deeply studied bat one 
topic, and who, save on that topic, 
are systematically silent. This is, 
of course, nothing more nor less 
than the spirit of vestrymanship 
asserting its sway, and, whether the 
fact be welcome or the reverse, it 
is beyond denial that the English 
House of Commons is, according to 
all visible signs, destined to becoihe 
more of a parochial vestry and 
less of a national senate. 

The House of Commons is neces- 
sarily, in a sense, the educational 
mirror of the nation, and its speakers 
naturally reflect the dominant intel- 
lectual influences of their day. The 
present age is one of educational 
transition. The literary, and above 
all the classical, lines of the past 
are being deserted. The expulsion 
of the Muses from the national 
curriculum is rapidly becoming an 
accomplished fact, and the God- 
dess Scientia is being enthroned 
in their place. There has been a 
steady decrease since the Reform 
Bill of 1832 in the proportion of 
members of Parliament whose edu- 
cational antecedents are those which 
were once deemed indispensable to 
everyEnglish gentleman, and matters 
have now reached such a pass that 
it is thought bad taste to make a 
Latin quotation, lest you . should 
affront your next-door neighbour 
by the parading of an unknown 
tongue. Mr. Gladstone is almost 
the only member of Parliament with 
whom the old spirit is strong 
enough to cause him to violate 
this rule of latter-day Parliamentary 
etiquette. In the Medal Room of 
the British Museum there is a 
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certain guinea, beneath which is a 
memorandum in the handwriting of 
Pulteney, who, in Macaulay’s esti- 
mate, was the most powerful leader 
of Opposition ever encountered by 
Sir Robert Walpole. This coin 
was lost by Walpole in consequence 
of a mistake in the version which 
he gave of aHoratian line. 

Nil sonscire sibi nulli pallescere culpa, 

said the great Minister, in answer 
to a charge made against him, his 
hand,resting on his breast. Pulte- 
ney at once objected that his Latin 
was as faulty as his argument, and 
pointed out that nulla culpa was the 
true reading. A bet was made, a 
Horace was sent for ; the required 
quotation was found, and Pulteney 
was declared the winner, who at 
once wittily said, * I can take the 
money without any blush on my 
side, but believe it is the only 
money which the hon. gentleman 
ever gave in this House over 
which the giver and receiver ought 
not equally to blush.* The House 
applauded ; but considered that 
Walpole had committed a far more 
serious sin in his inaccurate prosody 
than when he acknowledged his 
ignorance of who Empson and Dud- 
ley were. The chief cause of the 
richness and elegance of the general 
standard of debate which formerly 
existed in the Commons was the 
education which its members re- 
ceived. The groundwork of that 
education was literary; the in- 
tellectual influences, to which they 
were from the first subjected, were 
classical. Eloquence and oratory 
are essentially Greek and Roman 
arts, and our first statesmen have, 
without an exception, learned them 
from the Greek and Roman models. 
The entire atmosphere of the House 
was suffused, as it were, with a 
classical aroma. The aptest meta- 
hors, the happiest repartees were 
rawn from the classical storehouse. 
When Sir William Bagot, rising 
under the impression that Burke 
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bad concluded his speech,, was 
angrily rebuked by the great orator 
for his premature interference, he 
apologised on the t score, of his 
country habits, in the following 
Virgilian quotation : 

Rusticus expectat dam defluat amnis ; at 
ille 

Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis sevum, 

and immediately had the whole 
House, Burke included, with him. 
fitt was a speaker whose thoughts 
, flowed naturally, as it seemed, in a 
classical channel. He had so tho- 
roughly assimilated all that is 
noblest and most picturesque in the 
writings of the ancients, that when 
he was in search for a metaphor 
to illustrate or an analogy to ex- 
plain his argument, some trope 
from Virgil *or Homer rose spon- 
taneously and 'without any effort 
to 4 his lips. His grneat speech on 
the Slave Trade concludes ” in 
this manner*; ‘Africa, though last 
of all the quarters of the globe, 
shall enjoy at length in the evening 
of her days those blessings which 
have descended so plentifully upon 
us in a much earlier period of the 
world : 

Isos . . . primus equis Oriens affiant 
anhelis ; 

Illic sera, rubens accendit lumina Vesper.’ 

‘ I have heard it related,* remarks 
Lord ‘Stanhope on this, * by some 
who 'were at that time members of 
’Parliament, that the first beams of 
the rising sun shot through the 
windows of the House in the midst 
of this final passage, and seemed, as 
Pitt looked upwards, to suggest to 
him without premeditation the , elo- 
quent simile and the noble Latin 
• lines with which he concluded.* 

That i§ an era of Parliamentary 
Oratory which can never be revived. 
The genius of classical tradition 
Jbas fled for ever from the 
Hcrtute of Ggmmons. Out of the 
fulness of the mind the tongue 
speaketh. We live in an age 


•marvellously well informed ; we 
have established a system of educa- 
tion at enormously high pressure ; 
the facts of history and science which 
the merest schoolboy has at his 
fingers* ends would fairly frighten 
the veteran statesman of what Lord 
Derby called the pre-scientifie time. 
We may not as yet have actually 
changed the basis of the higher 
national instruction, but we are 
rapidly tending in the direction of 
such an alteration. Mr. Huxley im- 
plores us, with all his accustomed 
enthusiasm, to substitute as far as 
possible in our schools and colleges 
education in physical science for 
education in classical literature. 
There is small need of any such 
advice. We are doing it without 
soli citation. If we progress at this 
rate, twenty-five years will not 
have elapsed before the metamor- 
phosis will be absolute and complete. 
This may provo to be an excellent 
change ; but at present it remains 
a question whether, for the average 
mind, science is a better educational 
instrument than literature. The in- 
struction of the dabbler in chemistry, 
in mechanics, and biology is, at all 
events, not that which can mould the 
mind and strengthen the imagina- 
tion of the orator — firing his 
thoughts and filling his fancy with 
striking and appropriate images. 
Last Session ft speaker in the House 
of Commons compared the intellect 
of a living statesman to ‘ a series of 
condensing chambers,’ and seemed 
amazingly proud of the trope. Not 
an hour after this flower of speech 
was dropped, a young gentleman 
educated at the London University, 
and the author of a chemical text- 
book, in commenting on the curri- 
culum of what are called onr second- 
ary schools, deplored the insufficient 
prominence given to • rudimentary 
teaching and science, declared that 
facts were better than books, and 
wound u\) with a glowing recital of 
the intellectual benefits which he 
had himself derived from a course 
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•of physiological lectpres given by 
competent masters ; and these re- 
marks elicited signs of sincere ap- 
plause. With such aims and ideas 
as these in the minds of onr educa- 
tional reformers, publicly confessed 
and publicly praised, it is difficult to 
see how we can ever rear a breed of 
orators like those of the past in Eng- 
land. The powerful periods, the epi- 
grams, the antitheses, the happy 
phrase, the classic retort, the Well- 
turned simile — all those graces of 
diction which have been before now 
considered to make up the ideal of 
oratorical excellence must go. Ora- 
tory will be a lost art, because 
literary scholarship will be a lost 
practice and an obsolete passion. 
Half a century, ago Hookham .Frero 
predicted that any organic change 
in our educational system, such 
as this nOw described, would im- 
mediately make itself felt in an 
appreciable lowering of tone of our 
f public life, and above all in the 
vulgarisation of our Parliamentary 
oratory. 

The prediction has at least been 
partly fulfilled already, and its fur- 
ther fulfilment is inevitable. The 
palmy period of English oratory 
was the palmy period also of Eng- 


lish conversation — a time when men 
talked as they do not now even 
write, for posterity. It may not 
be inconceivable that new ele- 
ments resulting in a new division of 
parties may be imported into the 
public life of England, and under 
the influence of an intensified pa- 
triotism, Parliamentary oratory will 
regain somethingof its former glory. 
Yet even thus it can never possess 
that subtle essence*of literary charm 
which is the secret of the speeches 
of Burke and Pitt. 

Whatever may be the exigencies 
of the age, men capable of supply- 
ing them will arise. The nation 
and the nation’s affairs do not re- 
quire at present statesmen and 
speakers cast in the heroic mould. 
What the constituencies of England 
now want is a House of Commons, 
patient, plodding, persevering, pos- 
essed of much technical and special 
snowledge, and inspired by a holy 
horror of sensational legislation. 
What a majority of the members of 
the House pf Commons want is the 
agreeable and honourable occupa- 
tion which a Parliamentary career 
affords. The reciprocity of the 
arrangement is complete, and there- 
fore all is satisfactory. 

T. H. S. Escott. 
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AT A HIGHLAND HUT. 


I 

To live, poor wanderer of the wood and 
field, 

The bitter little that of life remains : 

No more the thickening brakes and ver- 
dant plains 

To thee shall home, or food, or pastime 
yield. 

Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted 
rest. 

No more of rest, but now thy dying bed l 
The sheltering rushes whistling o’er thy 
head. 

The cold earth with thy bloody bosom prest. 

Burns. 

L EANING against the door-post, 
and feeding Diarmid the pony 
with the oat-cake he somuch fancies, 
I am enjoying at once the friendly 
,way in whi<m are all living 
together, and the grand, and — 
with its variety of colour, purple 
heather, green foliage, and golden 
corn, its radiance of sunlight, and 
picturesqueness of shadow — magi- 
cally beautiful scene of this our little 
community. 

Bonny Jean is milking Maoley 
before the door, while the other cow 
stands waiting her turn, cross and 
impatient by reason of her full 
udder, and the summer-flies ; the 
collie is amusing himself barking at 
the stirks and the calves, and biting 
their ears; Diarmid, whose social 
instincts have brought him in from 
the solitude of the half-dozen miles 
of commonage in the Forest, stands 
hinnying for another piece of oat- 
cake ; Bonny Jean’s youngest bairn 
is courageously defending herself 
from a bold and greedy hen, that is 
pertinaciously endeavouring to get 
out of her hand the piece of bread 
wjth which her mother has quieted 
her fpr a time; and a grey kitten 
sits winking in the sun, on one 
of the projecting stones that form 
the lower course of the wall of the 
cottage. Suddenly Oscar, for so 
the collie is named, finds this 
kitten’s complacency’ too provoking, 


and makes a dart at her. She, 
spitting feminine fury, threatens 
him with her claws ; he, making 
as if ho would bring down his paw 
on her, whines as if to say, ‘ Why 
can’t you let us play, without being 
so vixenish?’ but she, poor little 
thing, is too weak to be good- 
humoured ; and he humorously ter- 
minates the skirmish by quietly 
sitting down upon her. 

On the right runB a tinkling bum, 
separating the green and cultivated 
hill on which the cottage stands, 
from the heather-purpled moun- 
tain. To the burn a birch-em- 
bowered fountain contributes its 
overflow. And though it is itself 
1,500 feet above the sea, it is good 
two miles from this highest of 
Highland huts to the summit of the 
mountain. On the left, and all 
round the back of the cottage, a 
birch-wood shields it a little from 
the bitter winds from the eagt 
and the north. At the foot of the 
green in front are the barn, the 
stable, the byre, and the corn- 
yard, where often, when the har- 
vest has been late, hands scarce, 
and wintry tempests gathering, I 
have helped to get the stacks 
built. Farther down are tho fields, 
but much broken up by the dark 
trees and rocks that still give mean- 
ing to tho name of Knochan-dhu. 
Some five hundred feet below 
where Bonny Jean is milking, is tho 
bottom of the narrow glen, with its 
rapid stream winding so tortuously 
through meadows and corn-fields, 
that they are now all on this Bide, 
and now all on that. And opposite 
me, as I stand here, is . a vast 
steep surface of mountain, glowing 
with heather in the glory of its bloom. 
A craggy pine-clad hill, standing 
out 'from the rest, terminates this 
long wall like a great tower ; and 
the narrow glen, at our feet, falls, 
with its rapid stream, into a wider 
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strath, with a large river, on the 
other side of which, and at right 
angles to the month of our glen, 
rises the main group of mountains. 
At the junction of the two valleys 
there has been, from the earliest 
times of the Scottish monarchy, a 
castle, hunting- seat partly, and 
partly stronghold. But though one 
might here recall many national 
traditions, and picture to oneself 
many barbaric scenes, from the time 
of Kenneth the Hardy in the ninth, 
and Malcolm Great-head in the 
eleventh century, to that of the last 
Jacobite rebellions; standing amid 
the sympathies of such a group as 
that at the door of my Highland hut, 
breathing air exhilarating as an 
Olympian draught, and amid a 
varied grandeur and beauty of Na- 
ture, infinitely musical in its sym- 
bolism of Humanity; one is disposed 
rather to forecast a less barbarous 
Future, than to recall an even yet 
more barbarous Past. 

For still barbarous is the Present. 
Hark the yells, and now, the rifle- 
shots echoing in quick succession 
from the corrie between the opposite 
mountain and the pine-clad moun- 
tain-tower that terminates it. 

But what is that man about, 
bawling and gesticulating down 
there in the glen, and looking up 
to this mountain-side, just beyond 
our hut ? Presently I perceive that 
he is ‘ working * his collie, or sheep- 
dog, more than a mile above him 
on the hill ; and, listening, distin- 
guish his various orders in Saxon, 
instead of Gaelic, as the sheep must 
all be wintered in the Lowlands, 
and the dogs are not, like their 
masters, equally conversant with 
both languages. ‘ G’ way oot ! * 

‘ Wafet by! * ‘ G’ way back ! * ‘ Come 
nar! f &c. A common, but none 
the less — indeed, so much the more 
a fine sight, , this mutual intelli- 
gence of Man and Beast. 

And might not the mutual intel- 


ligence between Man and his Lower 
Brethren be immensely extended? 
Living at this hut in the midst of a 
vast district of forests, I have be- 
come more than ever impressed with 
— may I say it? — the still somewhat 
barbarous condition ’of human so- 
ciety indicated by Man’s state of 
warfare with all but the very few 
Animals he has as yet subdued and 
domesticated. Wc are now begin- 
ning, at least, to look back with 
humiliation and pity on the time 
when our forefathers saw, and, 
therefore, found, in every foreigner 
an enemy. For ignorance, base sel- 
fishness, and fear are the causes of 
war. But slowly there is growing up 
a new sentiment with regard to Ani- 
mals, or, rather, a long bye-gone 
sentiment with regard to them is 
reviving. Burns 1 was the first 
modern poet to give expression to 
this new sentiment, and Bentham , 2 
the first publicist. And may there not 
come a time when our posterity, 
having, through fearlessness and 
kindness, gained such knowledge 
of, and power over, the Lower Ani- 
mals as we, as yet, may hardly 
imagine possible ; conceiving of 
their various tribes as, in their na- 
tural relations to, and dependence 
on Mankind, a constituent part of 
Humanity ; and careful of disturb- 
ing the wonderful balance of Na- 
ture in the diversity of animal 
existence — may there not come a 
time when our posterity will look 
back on us, in that fear and dis- 
trust which we inspire in the Lower 
Animals, as but partially civilised 
barbarians ? * 

Sportsmen there are, indeed, who 
are sportsmen because poets; sports- 
men, not because of want of sym- 
pathy, but because of intensity of 
sympathy with Nature, delight in 
her solitudes, and interest in the 
ways of the lovfrer animal existences. 
Of more than one such poet and 
sportsman there ia still the memory 
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in these forests. But I regret to say 
that, in the eye of Squirearchal Law, 
they were but — poachers, though 
to their own consciences honest men. 
For, according to the Highland pro- 
verb, * Fiadh a doire, iasg a linne, 
maid* k coille, wi nithean nach ruig 
duine leis naire ghathail a chavidh 
asda* — *a man need never be 
ashamed of taking a Stag from the 
grove, a Fish from the stream, or a 
Stick from the wood.’ And still 
more do I regret that it would be 
useless here giving specimens of 
their songs; and that no translation 
I could make would do justice to the 
wild, lofty, and romantic strain of 
the Gaelic originals. In the song 
that Bonny Jean has so often re- 
peated to me, beginning — 

Aig allt an Loclian Uaine — 

(‘ By the stream of the green loch I 
once had my lonely dwelling’)— 
one finds the writer addressing 
his gun as his * love, the maiden of 
his heart,* and declaring his attach- 
ment to it in such phrases as 
these : 

*S nnair bhios tlamh na croic 

Hi boilich anna a' ghleann, 

Cha d-thoirins bias do phoige 

Air stor nan innsean thall — 

(‘ When the antlered prince of the 
.forest is heard proclaiming himself 
boastfully in the glen, I would not 
exchange the kiss of thy lips for all 
the yellow treasure of the Low- 
lands ’). Such a sportsman as this 
could hardly have been a vulgar 
ruffian. 

But very different from the 
‘ sport ’ of such men as Ulleam- 
Ridhe-noamh, the author of this 
song, and so many others still trea- 
sured in Strathspey and Braemar, 
%b that which is our present most 
fashionable autumn recreation. No- 
thing more nobly educating do I 
know, or more reinvigorating to 
soul and body, than solitary moun- 
tain- wanderings, ^ and study of the 
life-kingdoms of Highland Forests. 
And one is glad to find that the wild 


forest-life of the poet-poacher whom 
I have just quoted, had no ignoble 
termination, and that, enlisting in 
the ‘ Black Watch,* he was one of the 
heroes who made Sir John Moore’s 
retreat on Corunna (1809) more 
glorious than many a victory. But 
sporting •parties , scaring all the in- 
habitants of the Forest with innu- 
merable discharges of firearms, or 
continued yells of gillies driving 
the gamo to some ambush of 
slaughter, are the reverse of noble 
or poetical. One must, indeed, con- 
fess to having oneself, in former 
days, experienced no little plea- 
surable excitement even in such 
‘sport.* But the cause of this 
pleasure is not such as to make 
one feel proud of experiencing it. 
For the cause is our having had 
savage and brutish* ancestors, 
and being still morally but very 
little above their level,* in our 
childish incapacity of imagina- 
tively realising the pains and 
pleasures of other sentient beings, 
and childish delight in assuring 
ourselves of our power by making a 
noise, and of our superiority by 
causing fear. 

No : Man’s relations with the Elder 
and Lower Animals are certainly by 
no means as yet as noble, as hu- 
man, as godlike as they may become. 
It indicates, most will admit, but a 
low state of civilisation — that is to 
say, of social existence — that a single 
man, or a confederacy of half a 
dozen, should have it in their power 
to shut-up, for their own private 
enjoyment, vast continuous tracts 
of the grandest scenery of a king- 
dom. And it surely also indicates 
a low state of civilisation, that a 
man cannot appear in one of those 
few immemorial forest-paths which 
it has been found impossible to 
close, without exciting fear in every 
animal that sees him approach — 
fear, shameful to those that inspire it. 
But one may, with some certainty, 
look forward to a time, not very dis- 
tant, when the Forests of a country 
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will bo national properly, and, as 
such, open to all. And a time, though 
no doubt more distant, will surely 
also come when such killing of wild 
animals as may be necessary will 
be accomplished, both without ter- 
rifying, and without torturing them ; 
when, with a courage infinitely 
higher than that required in the 
fashionable sportsman, the delight 
of men will be, not in slaughtering 
the Lower Animals, but in studying, 
and making friends of them ; and 
when the Human Mind will once 
more set itself to the achievement of 
such victories as those in which it 
first showed its divine qualities — 
victories of which we have the fruits 
still about us in the service and love 
of the Animals domesticated by 
primaeval Man. 

II 

The weather changed, as thoso 
splendid Northern Lights had too 
surely foreboded. But, dark and 
stormy as it was, Oscar and I bad 
our usual stroll before breakfast, and 
bid good-bye to Suilean-dubh Marie 
(Black-eyed Mary), who was going 
off by the coach to the Lowlands. 
After the Biadh-inaidne (Food-of- 
morning), at which I was surprised 
at Collie’s refusing the porridge I 
left him as usual in my own plate, 
I began writing, while he coiled 
himself comfortably up, with appa- 
rently undisturbed brain and clear 
conscience, on the thickest and 
largest of the three red-deer skins 
that overcarpet the carpet. For he 
had been admitted again to my room 
after having been for some time 
banished — certainly as much to my 
grief as his own — in consequence of 
his ‘ great, eager heart * having sent 
him on one occasion bang through 
the window, on hearing some noise 
outside that seemed to require his 
immediate attention. While we 
were thus comfortable together, I 
chanced to look towards my friend, 
and, observing his head in a curiously 
rigid position, fancied he must ‘ smell 


a rat. * Presently, however, his iaws 
began to work, and his mouth to 
foam, and he fell over on his back, 
writhing in shocking convulsions. 
Not without cause, it now seemed, 
was my dread of the previous day’s 
feeling of too buoyant happiness, 
when out on our walk together. 

He grew quieter, but I did not 
care that he should remain in my 
room, as the sight of him would 
disturb my working. So I got a 
comfortable corner prepared for 
him by the fire ‘ben the house,* 
a deer-skin to lie on, and an old 
coat of Bonny Jean’s husband’s to 
cover him. And I was out and in 
to him all day. Unsteady though 
he was on his hinder limbs, as if 
they were slightly paralysed, he 
would still try to jump up on me 
when I entered. And much did he 
like, as I sat beside him on a stool, 
to feel my hand drawn gently back 
again and again over his head. He 
would then close his eyes, and press 
his head to my hand, as if I relieved 
a weary pain. And when I stopped, 
he opened his eyes with a look of 
gratitude. Scarcely, however, had 
lie finished some grouse-bones I 
brought him, in the course of my 
dinner, than he began wheeling 
round the room in a convulsive 
way, and then darted off along the 
passage to my sitting-room. But 
he had only got to the deer-skin 
outside the door when he fell down 
in another fit. With the instinct 
of a mother, Bonny Jean’s first act 
was to snatch up her youngest child 
in her arms, and then run and lock 
the outer door, in case of any of the 
three others, respectively four, five, 
and six years old, coming in from the 
hill where they were herding, and so 
running chance to get bitten. And, 
being unable to do the poor beast 
any good, we then shut the kitchen 
door to avoid the painful sight of 
his struggles, though we could not 
shut our ears to his short, sharp 
barks of agony. 

When he was quiet again, we 
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found he had gone into my sitting- 
room, and laid himself down on his 
accustomed deer-skin at the foot of 
my chair. He seemed exhausted, 
but rose when I called to him. 
After a few minutes, however, he 
began running about so wildly, with 
his mouth and head all covered 
with foam, that we resolved to get 
him down, if possible, to the barn, 
and there shut him up. Bonny 
Jean lit a lantern, as the night 
was dark, and the barn at some 
little distance down the brae. Oscar, 
however, obstinately refused to fol- 
low her, and continued snapping 
and foaming at the mouth. So she 
called to me, who was trying to re- 
sume my interrupted dinner. A 
little tartan shawl was on her head, 
pinned under her dimpled chin, 
at once the warmest and most 
becoming kind of feminine head- 
gear ; and never shall I forget the 
Rembrandtesque picture she was, 
with the lantern in her hand. 
Immediately, when Oscar saw me, 
he followed, but leaping upon me 
with his foaming mouth and snap- 
ping jaws. When I had finally suc- 
ceeded in shutting him in, after 
having with Bonny Jean’s assist- 
ance (for women are often examples 
to men in courage) made him com- 
fortable with a deer-skin and plenty 
of straw, I confess that it was 
with a feeling of great satisfac- 
tion that I found myself skinwhole. 
Coming out of the barn, we were 
hailed by a man’s voice from the 
darkness below us. It was the 
Fear-bhuidh (the Yellow Man), 
Bonny Jean’s husband — for, so 
many being of the same clan- sur- 
name in the Highlands, almost 
every one has a nickname — it was 
the Pear-bhuidh on his way up to 
t h* hut, coming home from the Fo- 
r est with Diarmid, and wondering 
what was ado. Little hope could 
even his experience give of Oscar’s 
rec o very after such fits. And when 
we returned to the hut, finding it 
impossible to finish my dinner, I 


cried ben to Bonny Jean, 4 Tha mi 
abradh, thoir eir falbh na rudan sin, 
ma se do thoil e * — (* I am saying, 
clear away the things, if it is thy 
pleasure’). 

The history of the relations of 
Man and the Lower Animals — I 
thought, as I took my now soli- 
tary walks through the Forest to 
the mountain-summits from which I 
beheld the sunsets — that is a history 
still to be written, and worth writ- 
ing. These relations would be 
treated of under tho natural divi- 
sions formed by the three great 
Cycles which must, I think, be 
distinguished in the history of Man. 
These, as I have elsewhere more 
fully pointed out, are, first, the pa- 
hrolithic Ages of the Cycle of Ani- 
mality ; secondly, the New- Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron Ages of the Great 
Transitional Cycle that preceded the 
formation of the oldest organised 
states and religions; and, thirdly, 
the Ages, since then, of the Cycle 
of Humanity. 

Now, in the first of these Cycles, 
we should see Man as tho pigmy 
contemporary of the gigantic Ani- 
mals of the quaternary fauna — 
mammoths, elephants, and rhinoce- 
roses ; bisons, deer, and horses ; 
liyumas, lions, and tigers, all larger 
and more terrifying than their mo- 
dern congeners ; wc should see how 
the fear of these immense and ter- 
rible creatures forced him to unite 
with his fellows, and stimulated 
him to the inventions which gave 
him the first artificial weapons; 
and finally, when great physical 
changes led to the weakening or 
thinning out of these monsters, we 
should see him taking courage 
against them, glorying in their 
extinction as if he were the sole 
author of it, and eating the tyrants 
he had once adored as gods. The 
Second Cycle — that of the forma- 
tion of the tongues which are the 
roots of the languages of the higher 
civilisations — saw nobler relations 
established between Man and some, 
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at least, of his Elder Brethren. For 
it is tovthis Cycle that we must trace 
back the domestication of, at least, 
the Ox, the Sheep, and the Goat, the 
Pig, the Horse, and the Dog, of all of 
which bones are found in the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland, among 
domestic relics of theNeolithic Age. 3 
And in the Third Cycle — that which 
commenced with the formation of 
the civilised states of the Indus-, 
the Euphrates-, and the Nile-val- 
leys, and to which our present Age 
belongs — Man’s distinctively human 
power over the Lower Animals is 
extended in the domestication of 
such other quadrupeds as the Camel 
and the Elephant, and of nine or 
ten species of birds, of which no 
species would seem to have been 
domesticated in the Second Cycle; 4 
victories of domestication that cer- 
tainly witness to prodigious auda- 
city combined with sympathy, and 
will, we may hope, be yet so further 
enlarged as entirely to abolish the 
barbarian relations of cowardly war- 
fare at present subsisting between 
him and the vast majority even of 
those Lower Animals which might 
be either useful or delightful friends. 

But, interesting as it might be, 
we should have, in the history of 
such external relations, but the least 
interesting half of the history of 
the relations between Man and the 
Lower Animals. The history of the 
effects, on the Lower Animals, of 
their contact with Man will have to 
be complemented by the history of 
the subjective effects, on Man, of 
his contact with the Lower Ani- 
mals. 

Knowing as we do that, for the un- 
numbered paleeolithic millenniums 
of the First Cycle of his history, 
Man, armed, or even not yet armed, 
with but the rudest flint weapons, 
was the pigmy contemporary of 
ferocious monsters, certainly not yet 


conceived to be Lower Animals ; and 
knowing that, as no force is lost, bat 
has its effect throughout all space, 
so, no impression is lost, but has its 
effect through all time ; must we not 
find the true origin of all popular 
tales of ‘ chimceras dire,’ and con* 
querors of them, in the actual early 
Animal- caused terrors of our race, 
and Animal-conquests of its heroes, 
and so regard the monsters and 
Dragon-conflicts of such tales, not 
as mere foolish fancies, but as trans- 
formations of actual early experi- 
ences P The Second Cycle of Mein’s 
history, that of the New-Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron Ages, was distin- 
guished, as wo have seen, by those 
immense achievements of courage, of 
patience, of kindliness, and of mind, 
the reduction from their aboriginal 
wild, to their present domestic state, 
of the ordinary farmyard Animals, 
except fowls. And if we consider 
the profound sympathy that must 
have been needed for such domesti- 
cation — for it is impossible effec- 
tually to command without under- 
standing, and impossible thoroughly 
to understand without sympathising 
— we shall not, I think, as too 
commonly at present, attribute to the 
doctrine of Metempsychosis the ori- 
gin of that sympathy with Animal 
Life which certainly coexists with, 
and is kept up by, it ; but — finding 
here another illustration of Verg- 
niaud’s fine saying, ‘ Great thoughts 
come from the heart’ — we shall 
rather attribute the origin of the 
doctrine of Metempsychosis to that 
sympathy with Animal Life acquired 
in the Second Cycle of Man's his- 
tory, and manifested in its noble 
domestications. And is not the ori- 
gin of the Animal-worship, worked 
more especially into the Egyptian 
religion, and hence the origin of 
much of the Mythology, of part even 
of the scientific Nomenclature, and 


* See Riitimeyer, Die Fauna der Pfahlbauten . k 

4 Compare Crawford, On the Influence of Domestic Animals on the Progress of Civilisa- 
tion (Birds), Beport of the British Association, i860. Transactions of the Sections , p. 155. 
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of many of the expressions of the 
symbolic Art of that Third Cycle 
which began with the beginnings of 
the ancient Indian, Babylonian, and 
Egyptian civilisations, with far 
' greater probability to bo found in 
the Animal-inspired fear inherited 
more particularly from the First, 
and sympathy inherited more par- 
ticularly from the Second, Cycle, 
than in such a cause as that con- 
sidered adequate by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer — the transference to ani- 
mals of the veneration paid to an- 
cestors, in consequence of having 
given to these ancestors animal- 
nicknames, of having forgotten this, 
and so, instead of the ancestor, wor- 
shipping the name retransferred to 
the animal ?* 

But a complete history of the re- 
lations of Man and the Lower 
Animals would have yet a third 
part ; one in which the causes 
would be treated of which have, in 
the Past, and may, in the Future, 
influence the relations between Man 
and the Lower Animals, and that, 
both with regard to the domestica- 
tion of the one, and the civilisation 
of the other. And in modifying, 
in revolutionising, the present bar- 
barous relations between Man and 
the Lower Animals in Christian 
countries, a more extended know- 
ledge of the feelings of the two 
great primitive branches of our 
Aryan race, the Indians and the 
Persians, with regard to Animals, 
expressed, not in their laws only, 
but in their customs, and in 
their literature, will certainly have 
a special influence. In the great 
epics of each, the Edmayana , of 
Valmiki, and the Shah-Nameh , of 
Firdausi, Animals figure as the 
friends and allies of Man. Nor is 
the aid given by the army of Apes 
and their king Hanouman to R&ma, 
and the like aid given to Rfistam 
by his good horse Reksh, and the 
friendly Animals, a mere fancy. It 


is but the poetic form of historical 
fact. The winning of the alliance of 
the Lower Animals was the first step 
in Man’s pareer of conquest. With- 
out their aid, Man could never have 
achieved the higher victories of 
higher Civilisation. The Edmayana 
ends with the embrace — before both 
armies, and in the presence both 
of men and gods — the embrace by 
the divine hero Rama of the ape 
Hanouman. And symbol and pro- 
phecy, at once, I believe this to be. 

These speculations, however, were 
not so absorbing as to withhold me 
from making every possible enquiry 
with the view of saving the life of 
the beloved animal that had been 
the immediate occasion of them. 

4 La fluich ! ’ (‘ A wet day ! *) said I, 
as next afternoon I entered a cottage 
where I thought that I might hear 
of something to Oscar’s advantage. 
I found only the old woman at home 
— a fine, comely old woman she is 
— with her youngest son, the guide, 
who so narrowly escaped drowning 
the other day in attempting to swim 
his horse across one of the swollen 
torrents. But I got out of her that 
the Fear-an-tighc, the man of the 
house, had still some grains left 
of a wonderful black powder, a 
kill-or-cure drug, that had been 
made up years ago by a former 

minister of Glen , over the hill ^ 

a minister who. had had much less 
skill in the cure of men’s souls, or 
indeed in keeping his own soul from 
the Enemy, than in the cure of the 
bodies of dogs, horses, and cows. 
What remained of the magical 
powder of this ‘dcil’s buckie’ of 
a minister, I ultimately procured, 
had it made into a ball with butter, 
and administered to Oscar — I my- 
self not caring, except he refused it 
from anyone else, to give it him, in 
case it should kill, instead of cure. 
And so, with some hope now that 
he might again lie at my feet by the 
fire, or follow me in my wanderings 


1 See Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative, vol. iii. 
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on the hill, I had more pleasure in 
recalling the noble traits of his 
character. For just as, according 
to many travellers, some small 
communities live in a harmony and 
moral order unknown as yet on 
a larger scale ; so, in such an 
animal as this collie, one may find 
a combination of intelligence, of 
affection, and of courage, making of 
him a more noble character in his 
sphere, and a being more loveable 
as a friend, than many a human 
acquaintance. 

How finely did his character 
come out in his conflicts with 
Crop, the big, surly, overfed, black, 
bullying beast, twice his size, the 
innkeeper's dog ! They were mu- 
tually repelling natures — Oscar, 
genial, sympathetic, and affection- 
ate ; unable to witness any display 
of human emotion — a Highland 
cheer, for instance, or an affectionate 
embrace — without actively partici- 
pating in it, leaping up on me, and, 
as ho stood with his paws on my 
breast, looking as if in positive 
pain from inability to give viorch to 
liis feelings. Well might that most 
ancient of beliefs arise, that Animals 
have human souls, but dumb, and 
often painfully feeling their dumb- 
ness. Crop, on the other hand, 
was evidently a beast who thought 
geniality, sympathy, and affection 
all ‘ rot.' Naturally, then, the very 
sight of Oscar, on my rare visits to 
the village, gave him a sensation of 
disgust ; woke him up at once, 
sleeping dog as he may have 
seemed ; and, without any of the 
usual diplomatic preliminaries of 
snuffing and sniffing, cocked legs, 
growling, and earth scratching, sent 
him with an instant rush at poor 
Oscar's throat. For fair play’s 
sake, I have had to beat the brute 
off ; and on one or two occasions, 
as I met his eye, the motives pre- 
sented to him in the thought of the 
luxury of a bite at my untrousered 
leg, and in the thought of the pain 
that might be inflicted by my stick, 


seemed very equally balanced. But 
every worrying Oscar had, made 
him, with true thoroughbred pluck, 
moro courageous in meeting his 
enemy the next time. Latterly, in- 
deed, it was he who was the chal- 
lenger, beginning to bark, and run. 
briskly about with erect tail,* when- : 
ever we came near Crop’s house- 
door. And doubtless, apart from the 
memory of personal injuries, Oscar 
had a moral aversion to Crop's nature 
as intense as Crop had to Oscar's. 

Highly interesting would be the 
enquiry — and it would evidently 
belong to that third part above de- 
fined, of a history of the relations 
between Man and the Lower Animals 
— the enquiry as to how it came 
that that new Western religion, 
which originated i, 800 years ago, did 
not, like most of the other great Ori- 
ent-sprung religions, concern itself 
to promulgate any law of kindness 
to the Lower Animals, and has hence 
perhaps tended to make men either 
positively inimical to them, or, at 
least, indifferent to their sufferings. 
But, foregoing here such an enquiry, 
wo may remark that it is to the 
teaching of this religion that is 
chiefly due the vulgar horror of the 
modern scientific doctrine of the 
physical kinship of Man and the 
Lower Animals. And yet it is but 
fair to confess that repugnance to 
this doctrine may have, in part, a 
not unreasonable justification. For, 
in insisting on the physical kinship of 
Man and the Lower Animals, hardly 
any scientific writer defines with due 
clearness and force that immense 
difference justly, though, for the 
most part, vaguely, felt to exist be- 
tween Man and his Elder Brethren, 
offspring, though they be, of the 
common Earth-mother ; a difference 
which, notwithstanding their physi- 
cal kinship, separates Man and the 
Lower Animals by a distinction of 
degree, amounting to one of kind ; 
that difference consisting in the 
fact that Man alone generalises 
his impressions, and utters words; 
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alone, therefore, inherits, adds to, 
and transmits tradition ; alone, has 
the capacity of forming, and, in the 
higher stages at least of his develop- 
ment, the need of breathing an ideal, 
as well as a physical atmosphere ; 
alone, therefore, has a subjective 
history; and is alone capable of 
Progress. 

But one result of that Progress 
is mutual understanding ; hence 
mutual love, and harmonious co- 
existence. And thus, with no loss 
of the divine dignity of Manhood, 
but with, on the contrary, an im- 
mense increase of it, through the 
increase of that power founded on 
historically treasured knowledge, 
and of further knowledge brought 
within reach through historically 
progressive sympathy, will the two 
kingdoms, the two worlds, of Ani- 
mality and of Humanity come, at 
length, into nobler relations than 
are as yet, perhaps, conceivable. 

Ill 

Listening the doors an’ win nocks rattle, 

I thought me on the owrie cattle, 

Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
0’ winter war, 

And thro* the drift, deep-lairing sprattle 
Beneath a scar. 

Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 

That, in the merry months o’ spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 

What comes o’ thee? 
Where wilt thou cow’r thy cluttering wing, 
An’ close thy ’ee ? 

Burns. 

Not only are the hills, hut the 
glen is thickly covered with snow. 
The new moon has just set behind 
the hill, on the side of which the 
but ip indistinguishable but for the 
light in one little window. The 
stars shine brightly through the 
keen and frosty air; and the planet 
Which, as the sun set pn this, rose 
over the opposite hill, is now high 
in the blue heavens, and shining 
with the effulgence almost of a moon. 
Frequent meteors are shooting, with 
long trains of light, down from 
the starry sphere. And one is 


only made the more aware of the 
deep stillness by the swift rush of 
the as yet but half-ieebound river 
in the glen below, and — what a 
week ago kept us on the alert for 
the safety of the still outstanding 
corn— the melancholy roar of the 
stags in the Forest. 

Returning from a late after-dinner 
stroll in which, not a hundred yards 
above the hut, I had come suddenly 
on a magnificent royal-antlered 
stag who, seeing I was unarmed, 
had stood calmly agaze till Oscar — 
thanks to the wicked minister’s 
magical drug, now himself again — 
sprang forward ; and entering the 
hut, I accept Bonny Jean’s kindly 
invitation to ‘ come ben and warm 
myself,’ before going to my own 
rooms in the other end. Sitting 
down on a chair in front of the fire, 
I had the Fear-bhuidh (‘Yellow 
Man ’), as well formed .and fea- 
tured as his true good- wife, on one 
side ; Bonny Jean on the other, 
seated lowly on a stool, and every 
now and then blowing the peats 
and birch logs into a blaze ; and be- 
tween her and me, Oscar — the grey 
kitten, now where she knows she is 
safe, playing audaciously with his 
tail — Oscar lying with his nose 
poked out so far on the hearth that 
a burning peat at last falls on it, 
whereupon he retires to his favourite 
nook between the hearth and the 
cradle in the comer. 

Round from this sacred, ‘bieldest * 
corner we may take an inventory of 
the kitchen of a Highland hut. A 
table, and what they call a dresser, 
a piece of furniture that holds the 
spoons and dishes &c., and part of 
which, when taken out, serves as 
the .baking-board, occupies the side 
opposite the window. The adjoining 
side, opposite the fire, has a bed con- 
cealed behind its dark panels ; at 
one end of it, the door into the 
‘ seillar ’ or closet, from which one 
ascends to the ‘ lobhta,* the loft, or, 
as I call it, the rats’ ball-room ; and 
at the other end, the door into the 
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stone-paved passage which leads 
past the outer door to the two 
rooms I occupy. The next is the 
window-side with .another large 
table, and the ‘ de as/ a sort of so& ? 
or wooden bench with a back, and 
the body of which serves as a long 
chest. So, we come round again to 
the fireside, and the great chimney 
with its irons for suspending in turn 
the sole utensils of brewing, boiling, 
and baking — the kettle, the pot, and 
the girdle. And, looking up to the 
smoke-blackened beams over the 
stone floor, we find that, last of all, 
though not least, we have to add to 
our inventory, a deerstalker’s rifle, 
and a double-barrelled fowling-piece . 
All is couthie, snug, and comfort- 
able within, and one is only dis- 
turbed with the thought of those — 
whether man or beast— who may 
be shelterless without. 

‘ Now is the time for “ sgeula- 
clian," ’ said I. 

* Did you ever hear the story of 
the “ Witch- Leddy of Kildrum- 
mie ? ” ’ said Bonny Jean. 

‘No,’ said I. ‘ But I should like 
to hear it. For that was the Castle 
of the old Celtic Earls of Mar, who 
were the maternal ancestors of 
Robert II., the first of the Stuart 
Kings ; and it was held by his grand- 
mother, the Queen of Robert the 
Bruce, against Edward I. of Eng- 
land/ 

* Aweel,’ said Bonny Jean, ‘ I 
never heard the name of this Witch- 
Leddy. But I dinna think it was 
sae far back. Tell the story, gude- 
man ! ’ 

‘Weel,’ said the Fear-an-tighe, 
* she had a servant-man who com- 
plained to a fellow-servant that he 
had to work by night as well as by 
day, that he could stand it no lon- 
ger, and that he must leave.' 

‘ “ And how is that ? " said his 
fellow. 

‘ “ Ou ! ” said the man, “ the 
Leddy comes to my bedside every 
night, and passes a horse-bridle 
over me when I am asleep, and' 


turns me into a horse, and rides 
me across the hills to a meeting of 
Witches on the muir above Aboyne, 
and then rides me back, and when 
she takes off the bridle, I am lying 
in my bed again." 

‘“Will you let me lie in your 
bed to-night ? " said his fellow- 
servant, “ and you can lie in mine." 

‘ It was willingly he agreed. So 
in came the Leddy at night as before, 
and did not observe that it was 
another man, but passed the bridle 
over him, and rode him away to 
the gathering of Witches. But he 
was a wily fellow as well as a bold. 
And when they got to the muir, and 
she tied him to a tree, he managed 
to get the bridle off his head, and 
so became a man again, and saw 
and heard all the ongoings of the 
Witches. And when it was all 
over, and the Leddy came to the 
tree to mount him again, he took 
the bridle, and passed it over her , 
and she became a mare, and well 
you may believe that he did not 
spare her as he rode her home. 
But before he put her in the stable 
and took the bridle off her, he took 
her to the smiddy, and had her 
shod. And ever after, she wore gloves 
on her hands, when she came to her 
right shape again, to hide the marks 
of the horseshoeing. But the ser- 
vant-man had to leave the country, 
for the lairds had the law in their 
ain hands in tliae days.’ 

Then there followed many shorter 
stories of ravens, of deer, and of 
eagles. Take, for instance, this 
one as an illustration. One day, a 
hind was seen with an eagle on her 
back. The eagles commonly enough 
carry away the fawns; but the 
hinds, or stags, they attack only 
when wounded. This probably 
wounded hind was, however, so 
roused by the agony of the eagle’s 
claws and beak, that, with efisrp 
cries, she ran maddened through 
the Forest, trying to get rid of the 
winged demon that clung to her, by 
rushing through where the trees 
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were thickest This became so un- 
pleasant to the eagle, that he got as 
anxious to get away from the hind 
as she was to be free of him. But, 
once fixed, it was no easy matter to 
get ont his claws. One leg, how- 
ever, he managed to get free, and 
with this he clutched the trunk of 
a pine. It was then 1 pull devil, pull 
tailor.* But the' hind had the best 
of it. For the eagle was tom in 
two; one half remaining in the 
tree, and the hind going off with 
the other. 4 Si non e vero, o ben 
trovato.* But it was the stories 
of Animal- transformations that most 
interested me. 

4 Ye ken Glen Isla ? * said the 
Fear-bhuidh to mo. 

* Well,’ said I ; 4 and the Forest 
of the Tulchan. I was belated 
there once, and slept a night in 
it.* 

‘Aweel,* said he, ‘opposite the 
. Tulchan, in the most outlying part, 
there used to be a bothie before it 
was all turned into forest. And 
the Shepherd there, when he had 
got in one night, after seeking some 
sheep that had been lost in the 
snow, and as he was lying in bed 
with his dogs, saw a grouse come 
in all wet, and go up to the fire, 
and dry herself. But she seemed 
to grow bigger and bigger, and at 
last she turned into a woman.’ 

‘ Well, that must have been rather 
pleasant,* said I. 

* Ah ! but ye’ll Jiear,* said Bonny 
Jean. ( It was an auld love that 
had an ill-will to him.* 

* Aweel,’ said the Fear-an-tighe, 
‘ she thought she had got him safe 
in that outlying place ; but she 
hadna bargained on the dogs being 
in the bed with him. ' So she took 
two long hairs from her head, and 

* asked him to tie the one end to the 
joists, and the other round the 
necks of the dogs. He tied the one 
end to the joists, but he only made 
believe to tie the other to the dogs. 
So, thinking she was safe from them, 
she sprang upon him, and would 
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have torn him in pieces, but the 
dogs got at her.* 

‘And then,* eagerly interrupted 
Bonny Jean, ‘ she cried, “ Tighten 
hair, tighten ! ** * 

‘ Ay,* said the Fear-bhuidh, * but 
ho had taken care of her, and the hair 
wasna round the -dogs’ necks. So 
she had to leave him. And the dogs 
went after her down the waterside, 
tearing at her till she killed one 
of them, and sorely wounded the 
other.* 

4 But they had tom away one of 
her breasts ! * exclaimed Bonny Jean, 
with horror. 

‘And when the Shepherd went 
down the glen the next day to his 
wife,* continued the Fear-an-tighe, 
‘ she told him of a woman she had 
been to see, who was very ill, and 
who must get some food out of his 
hand, or she would die.* 

4 It W’ouldna signify wl>at it might 
be,’ again interrupted Bonny Jean ; 
* if it were only out of his hand, she 
would be well again.* 

4 Ay,’ continued the Fear-bhuidh, 
4 but he took his own time about 
going ; and, if I had been in liis 
sho&s, it wad hae been lang eneuch 
afore I haed gane.’ 

‘ And what would yc hae done F * 
said Bonny Jean to me. 

‘I would not have rested till I 
had seen, her whole again ; for it 
was love that was at the root of her 
hatred.’ 

I do not know if such witchcraft- 
stories will much interest my read- 
ers, and shall give no more of 
them. Doubtless read, instead of 
heard under such circumstances as 
the above, they would not have in- 
terested myself so much. And yet 
I do think they have a manifold in- 
terest. If we consider such stories 
in reference to the historical rela- 
tions of Man and the Lower Ani- 
mals, we shall see how deep and 
far-spreading are their roots. 

In the Science of Human Histoxy 
nothing is trifling when one sees it 
linked with infinite antecedents and 
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coexistent^. It is such infinite 
linkedness that Science enables one 
to see. And thongh the analysis that 
discovers such linkedness may be 
dry ; in the synthesis which grasps 
it all as a whole, as a continuous, 
ever-identical, yet ever-multiform 
life, we have the highest, because 
the truest, poetry. And just as 
Natural Science has revealed, in 
the night-sky’s golden cressets, facts 
which make them infinitely more 
fitted to touch with high poetic 
emotion than when they were re- 
garded but as golden cressets ; so, 
the Science of Human History, in 
revealing the facts as to the true 
nature and unreckonably far-reach- 
ing historic relations of those tales 
which are as the starry flowers of 
the popular mind, invests them 
only with a profounder interest and 
a higher poetry. 


And such Btories have an interest 
and a poetry from yet another point 
of view. The feeling of Nature 
to which they witness — whatever 
may be said of the expression Of it — 
is certainly a feeling of Nature’s 
wonder and magic. But it is a 
feeling having its root in the con- 
ception not of agencies external to 
the system of Nature but of forces 
in Nature itself, hidden and inex- 
haustible. 

Such tales, therefore, I listened 
to as phrases of that lower poetic 
language which popular mythology, 
in fact, is. And though the language 
in which it is elsewhere expressed 
may be higher ; the feeling of the 
magic of Nature, and of the com- 
munity of Animal and Human life, 
will hardly, in Christian Europe, at 
least, be found deeper than it is 
often found in a Highland Hut. 

J. S. Stuart-Glennie. 
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CHURCH 

W E live in days when questions 
of Church Reform are eagerly 
discussed on every side, and con- 
gress and conference for the pur- 
pose aro as familiar to our ears as 
household words. It is not strange 
that it should be so, and few, per- 
haps, are disposed to regard such 
gatherings now-a-days as mere oc- 
casions for a certain amount of talk, 
and leading to no practical end. 
The Church of England, it would 
seem, more than any other body, 
requires such opportunities for the 
expression of its opinion, and even 
assemblies which are not strictly 
representative may yet in a measure 
be considered useful for the purpose 
of testing the feeling of the various 
sections and classes which are at 
present included within its fold. 
They certainly do so far more fully 
than convocation, where only the 
clergy, and the clergy in very un- 
equal proportions, come. They do 
so more accurately than the House 
of Commons, which, though as the 
voice of the nation its sanction is 
imperative to any action on the 
part of a National Church, consists 
of laity only, and of laity of all de- 
nominations, and by its very com- 
position is unfitted to be the scene 
of theological dispute. In the other 
and less formal assemblies clergy 
and laity can meet together, and 
are so able to gauge the feelings 
that exist on either side, and it 
may be hoped by mutual concession 
and toleration to preserve that good 
understanding which is so essential 
to their common weal. They are 
not, and they should not be, two 
hosts regarding each other with 
jealous and uncertain glances, but 
behave as joint members of one 
great army carrying on war against 
a common and a powerful foe. 

The questions that have to be 
settled by them now are not far 
to seek; they are working veiy 
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near the surface, and can be dis- 
cerned by all. Is the Church pre- 
pared to undergo another refor- 
mation to bring it into unison with 
the needs of this nineteenth century 
— a reformation of which we may 
almost say, in the memorable words 
of Stafford, *My lord, it must be 
thorough*? If so, by what in- 
strument and in what direction is 
it to be reformed ? And is it still to 
cherish the fond hope — which would 
seem to bo almost gono — of once 
more comprising within its limits 
those who at different times have 
left its fold, and too often taken 
with them a vigour and a life 
much wanting in those they loft 
behind ? If this be impossible, how 
is it to rouse into more active 
life those who still count themselves 
within its fold, but are lukewarm 
defenders of its lines, half hesitating 
whether to join the enemy or not ? 
If it cannot do so, is it to be 
disestablished and take its place as 
another sect — a powerful, wealthy 
sect indeed, but no longer in the 
proud position of a nation’s church ? 
And if so, how soon ? These are the 
questions that are asked. These are 
the questions that must be answered. 

A fresh interest undoubtedly at- 
taches to them in the light of re- 
cent political events. That party 
in our State is now in power to 
which nearly the whole of the clergy 
and a large and influential section 
of the laity look as the Church’s 
friend, and to whom they have with 
implicit confidence committed its 
safety and defence. How far it may 
have been wise for a Church to ally 
itself to a political party or a caste, 
especially for a Church that requires 
reform to cling to what is popnlarly 
supposed to be the party of reaction 
and of test, I do not stay to enquire. 
That it is so is undoubted. The 
proceedings of the session that has 
just closed attest it. Of the princi- 
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pal measures that have passed, one 
affects our own Church, the other 
the sister Church of Scotland. The 
Bishop of Peterborough, in the 
Speech in which he moved for a 
Committee on Patronage, spoke of 
the present as being a period of 
lull — a still spot in the heart of a 
furious storm — a breathing space, to 
bo wisely used, which might not 
again return. Now was the time, 
he said, to execute repairs, to get 
rid of lumber, to trim the ship 
before the storm returned with re- 
newed and redoubled force. And 
few indeed will bo found to deny 
that something must be done, how- 
ever much they may differ as to 
what that something is to be. The 
weary Churchman, surrounded by 
societies for Church Reform and 
Church defence of every possible 
shape and hue, was beginning to 
exclaim — 

Semper ego auditor tantum ? 

and was not disposed to wait mnch 
longer. But the hour for move- 
ment has come, and the question to 
consider now is the direction in 
which we are to go, and the prin- 
ciples that aro to guide our course. 

It is at least manifest, on every 
side, that the Church of England in 
her hour of need is not to be 
allowed to perish for want of the 
physician’s care. The only diffi- 
culty she is likely to experience is 
that of deciding which prescription 
to follow. Take the case that has 
just occurred in the Public Worship 
Bill. On the one side stood the 
archbishops and bishops of the 
Church with anxious countenances, 
declaring that she has had far too 
much excitement of late ; that she 
has been too dissipated ; that she 
must really conform more for the 
future to rules and regulations, and 
be more staid and steady in her 
demeanour. On the other stood 
Mr, Gladstone — specially called in 
•—experienced beyond all men in 
the maladies of churches, who knew 


the exact moment when the life of 
the Irish Church became hopeless, 
and who had just told the Church 
of Scotland that she is taking a 
step rash and perilous beyond 
expression, and he tells his patient 
she has not had half variety enough, 
and that, provided she likes it, the 
more she has the better. And 
then behind them both was Mr. 
Disraeli, at present the paid physi- 
cian of the State, who was able to 
decide her choice and determine the 
course she was to pursue. And no 
doubt on every question of policy 
before her the same divergence of 
opinion will arise and similar diffi- 
culties occur. But there are some 
points which do seem settled be- 
yond dispute, some questions which 
will now at all events have to be 
determined, and with regard to 
which it does not seem difficult to 
ascertain the principles to be ap- 
plied, in order that they may be 
settled safely and determined satis- 
factorily. 

It is in the first place evident, as I 
have already hinted, on every hand, 
that the best and truest friends of 
the Established Church are pre- 
pared for wide and sweeping 
changes, and, indeed, regard such 
changes as the only condition of 
continued and healthy life. While 
those who hold that it is altogether 
beside the functions of a Govern- 
ment to choose out a creed or a 
Church for those who are under its 
rule, and that such a course, both 
for the State that adopts it and 
the Church that submits to it, is 
unsound in principle and pernicious 
in practice — while they are still 
fighting under their old standard 
and entrenched behind the same 
positions, it would be idle to at- 
tempt to deny that those who main- 
tain the contrary — the friends of 
Establishment — have changed their 
ground. They, or many of them, 
would at least concede now that 
the system to which they cling is 
not one that could be extended 
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any further in our own times, 
and that, indeed, it. is only pos- 
sible under the circumstances in 
which it has come down to us. 
They even begin to see there is 
something almost incongruous in 
the position which they hold. While 
they descant on the inestimable 
privileges and blessings of a State 
Church, many aro anxious to re- 
duce the interference of the State 
in the constitution and administra- 
tion of the Church ih is supposed to 
have selected and to be upholding, 
within the narrowest possible limits, 
and even then to regard it as an 
interference rather than the dis- 
charge of a duty and a right. They 
protest against the House of Com- 
mons being turned into an Ecclesi- 
astical Synod ; they would leave all, 
as far as possible, to follow their 
own convictions. The problem they 
propose to solve is how to reconcile 
Voluntaryism with the principle of 
an Established Church. This was 
the avowed intent of Mr. Gladstone’s 
six resolutions, and the chief ob- 
jection to them was that they seemed 
to give the clergy license within 
very vague limits to make any num- 
ber of experiments upon their con- 
gregations that they chose. The 
only limit laid down was that they 
were to do nothing ‘ giving evidence 
of a design to alter, without the con- 
sent of the nation, the spirit or sub- 
stance of the Established Church.’ 
But how vague is this ! The spirit 
of the Church ! We shall have 
to argue of the feelings and in- 
tentions of the men who drew up 
our formularies, who have been for 
centuries in their graves. And a de- 
sign to alter must be proved ! Why, 
it has been found difficult enough to 
prove offence in the case of things 
actually done, and one of a thousand 
quibbles has been sufficient to allow 
the offender to escape; but if wehavo 
to argue of the designs of these men 
we may at once abandon the attempt 
for ever. And it is not to be without 
the consent of the nation ! But when 


and how is this to be obtained? 
Shall we have a manifesto frpm 
Greenwich announcing the abolition 
of the Athanasian Creed? or to 
what does it point ? It is clear it 
is a most vague, and impalpable 
security, and we must remember 
that within these vague limits Mr. 
Gladstone threw his protecting oogis 
over all the doubts attaching to the 
interpretation of the Rubrics and 
the number of points they are 
thought to leave undecided, tlie 
diversities of local custom under 
which these circumstances bavo 
long prevailed, and the varieties of 
opinions and usage among the many 
thousands of congregations distri- 
buted throughout the land. Tot 
homines , tot sentential tut oiclcsio \ 
This was Mr. Gladstone’s view. In 
towns, indeed, it might just be 
possible for such a system to bo 
worked. But what of the rural 
parishes? What is to be done 
with them ? Mr. Gladstone, no 
doubt, would point to the security 
against unauthorised changes by 
the clergy provided in his fifth 
resolution. But all it said was, 
they were not to be made against 
wishes locally prevalent in the 
parish. But who is to decide what 
this may mean? and the consent 
of how many must be secured before 
a change can be made in accordance 
with wishes locally prevalent ? Sir 
Wilfred Lawson considers that in* 
questions relating to liquor two- 
thirds constitute the representa- 
tive wisdom of the parish. When 
the clergyman has secured the con- 
sent of two-thirds, is he to be allowed 
to raise bis anchor and sail whither 
he will ? And what is to become of 
the one-third who are left behind ? 
Are they to take refuge in Nonconfor- 
mity, and perhaps build and endow 
a chapel of their own ? Why should 
they, when the Chnrch they have to 
leave remains really as Nonconfor- 
mist as themselves? And is the 
Church of England so strong that 
she can afford thus to throw off here 
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and there sncli discontented minori- 
ties ? It is clear, I think, that she 
cannot, and that her only course of 
safety is to attempt to maintain that 
system of compromise within certain 
set limits pn which she was founded 
in the Reformation struggles; with- 
in these boundaries allowing to her 
members as large a liberty and as 
great a power of self-government as 
she conveniently can. If by means 
of some now representative body 
acting alongside of Parliament she 
can give to the laity such voice in 
her arrangements as they naturally 
demand ; if she can adopt her laws 
and regulations to our present 
wants and secure that they bo ob- 
served; if, without sacrificing essen- 
tial truth, she can lay her founda- 
tions broad enough to admit a 
majority of those who profess and 
call themselves Christians, then a 
blessing will rest upon her, and 
her work will live to be a powerful 
barrier against infidelity and in- 
difference in the days to come, 
worthy, too, of Him who was £ tho 
true Light that lighteth every man 
that comctk into the world.’ 

It is not intended here to dis- 
cuss the greater or loss probability 
of such an issue, nor yet the time 
within which the question, in ono 
way or the other, is likely to be 
finally settled. Tho various steps 
by which we have arrived at our 
present position even have been 
taken at long intervals. Three 
centuries ago, in our great Reforma- 
tion, the right of private judgment 
in religion was conclusively esta- 
blished, and ancient faith was 
arraigned before tho bar of modern 
reason. A little later, in 1611 , tho 
Boil of England was for the last 
time stained by the blood of one who 
suffered for holdinga religious creed. 
As a natural consequenoe sects mul- 
tiplied and grew, and men eagerly 
asserted the privilege of thinking 
for themselves. Was it possible 
that the State would continue to 
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say to men,' on the one hand, Judge 
for yourselves, and on the other 
compel them to conform in appear- 
ance at least to the belief and .wor- 
ship of the Church to which it was 
allied ? It was impossible, and 
toleration followed in its turn. And 
so the way was opened for the 
removal of those civil and political 
disabilities which, in its entirety, 
has been tho work* of the present 
century and our own time. Each 
step in the progress has been 
stoutly resisted ; each has been 
delayed till the act of concession had 
almost lost its grace, and served 
rather to stimulate excitement than 
to promote peace. And yet from 
the moment that it was seen that 
the Church, for her true strength, 
must depend on moral and not ex- 
ternal force — that institutions, how- 
ever old, are valued for what they 
are in fact, and not for what they 
havo been made by Act of Parlia- 
ment — it was evident that such must 
be the order of events. 

The future I do not now forecast. 
Recent events, indeed, cannot but 
havo filled the friends of Church 
Establishments with grave alarm. 
It i 3 , certainly, the custom, when- 
ever the case of the Irish Church 
is quoted, loudly to declare that in 
that case we acted under very spe- 
cial circumstances, and that no 
precedent for us can be drawn 
from them. The circumstances un- 
doubtedly were special; those cir- 
cumstances at present are not ours. 
But then something highly import- 
ant was settled by our action in that 
case — that it is right and just to 
disestablish a Church of a minority ; 
and tho question whether a Church 
is in a majority or in a minority will 
undoubtedly, however some may 
grumble, always in this country 
be decided by tho votes of the 
House of Commons. If, then, the 
Church be unable to regain her 
hold upon the middle classes and 
artisans in towns; if by her blindness 

p p 
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she alienates the* attachment of the 
agricultural labourer in the coun- 
try ; if by clinging to effete dogmas 
on the one hand and relapsing into 
sacerdotalism on the other, she for- 
feits the respect and esteem of think- 
ing men, can she be sure that that 
majority which now she claims will 
long be hers F And if not, can she 
view the situation without alarm P 
We know, when we speak of tho 
House of Commons as the final 
arbiter, how many whom wo hold in 
honour and regard as 

grande decns columenque rerum 

in the Church will start and frown. 
We know how they talk of it as 
consisting of Christians and non- 
Christians, of men of all religions 
and of men of no religion at all. 
They say it is changed from that 
which once it was, and while they 
admit the fall validity of the acts of 
earlier parliaments they refuse to 
acknowledge such power in the 
present. And yet they must r6- 
member these parliaments were 
Christian only so far as stringent 
tests could make them so, and it 
has become the fashion rather to 
doubt the Christianity that is so 
obtained. It has been tried and 
found wanting. We know, too, 
how contemptuously they speak 
and think of the member for 
the borough, and how indignantly 
they repudiate his vote as repre- 
senting them, or in any way 
authorised to influence the internal 
arrangements of the Church to 
which they belong. But how, let 
me ask, has this Btate of things 
come to pass ? We know for how 
many centuries the Church and 
its influence were supreme, how 
jealously we fenced it round and 
guarded it from every evil blast, 
how long we enforced the penal 
laws against Nonconformity and 
maintained its political disability. 
It was the seed-time of the Church 
—a seed-time much prolonged. I 


do not say it did not sow much 
good seed and produce many great 
and pious men, on whose memories 
we still linger with affectionate 
regard. But I do say there was 
much and gross neglect, that there 
was apathy and indifference in 
high places and in low, that 
many corruptions and abuses crept 
in. Down to the close of the last 
century at least, Church preferment 
was regarded only as a reward for 
personal or political connection, as 
something of which you and your 
friends could never have too much. 
He that hath one good living, happy 
is he; how much happier he that 
hath two! And we are some- 
times yet reminded of the state of 
things that was once customary. 
Only tho other day a clergyman 
died who had held four livings 
for over forty years ! But while 
pluralists and non-residents slum- 
bered and slept, while bishops and 
deans and canons pocketed their 
ample incomes and resided where 
they willed, the congregations 
which should have gathered in thoir 
cathedrals and churches were com- 
pelled to turn to where greater 
sympathy and warmth and a more 
vigorous religion could be found. 
In towns the middle and lower 
classes went to chapel ; in the 
country, where there was no chapel, 
they for tho moat part stayed at 
home. The only real life remain- 
ing in the Church was when, hero 
and there, some pastor of greater 
power and larger heart than his 
fellows gathered round him a body 
of faithful followers, and that life 
was congregational, not parochial. 
Even now, when our Church has 
risen from her slumbers, when her 
officers have donned their armour 
and gone forth into the hottest of 
the fight, as thank God they have, 
do they not find themselves fettered 
and hindered by the fatal errors of 
other days? Is it strange that 
those who were neglected and for* 
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gotten then should not altogether 
hail with enthusiasm the awaken- 
ing of the Church now, and being 
possessed of political power should 
not forget those who ministered to 
them in dark times when others 
passed them by ? To take a single 
instance, is it strange that the 
descendants of Wesley should not 
be the ardent friends of the Church 
which drove him from her fold ? 

But it is said again the State did 
not mako the Church, and the 
State therefore cannot unmake her ; 
and, whether we regard the Church 
in its wider or narrower sense, it 
is undoubtedly true in a manner 
that she is no creation of the State. 
Who can deny that the one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, the Church 
which Christ and His followers 
founded, the Church to which we 
belong, rose for the first three 
eonturics without establishment, 
and grew and conquered the powers 
of darkness while its doctrines 
were barely tolerated, or at best 
ignored? Possibly it might have 
been wiser and better had she so 
continued, had she never received 
that fatal gift (whatever it may 
precisely have been) 

Which Constantino to good Sylvestor gave, 

the type and forerunner of all future 
Establishments. And of that branch 
of the Church which is more par- 
ticularly ours, who can give the 
date of the Act of Parliament which 
established it, who can say at what 
precise moment of our history it 
occurred? Nay, possibly in some 
aspects the Church in this country 
is older than the State ; and, as 
Professor Stubbs has well observed, 
it was ‘through the Church that 
the nation first learned to realise its 
unity.’ But none the less the State 
and Church entered into an alliance 
here, as they had done elsewhere, 
an alliance from which they each 
hoped to derive a profit, and which 
was perhaps at times an advantage 


to both, but whioh admitted doubt- 
less of misunderstanding and quarrel, 
perhaps it may be of separation and 
divorce. Long indeed the clergy 
supplied the State with its ablest 
statesmen, [and the privileges they 
then conferred on themselves and 
their order they afterwards fought 
stoutly to maintain. In the strug- 
gles that ensued from time to time 
they leaned more and more upon 
the staff of the bruised reed of Borne, 
and then the renovating storm of 
the Reformation swept across the 
country, and utterly ruined their 
main stay. The disowning for over 
of the Papal supremacy was the one 
condition on which the alliance be- 
tween Church and State could be 
maintained; and the Church, in 
submitting to that decision, in 
bringing her liturgies and her 42 
Articles for the sanction and au- 
thority of Parliament, in demand- 
ing its renewal when she reduced 
them to the present 39, and by 
later acts, sufficiently admitted the 
right of the English people acting 
by their Parliament to modify, con- 
trol, and legislate for it, and as the 
last resource to dissolve the alliance 
subsisting between them. 

But a Protestant Church, in its 
religious character, must, of all 
things in the world, depend on the 
consent of those who acknowledge 
it, and no law can give it a re- 
ligious authority which it does not 
inherently possess. As Hooker long 
ago observed, ‘ when all which the 
wisdom of all sorts (i.e. both 
clergy and laity) can do is done 
for the devising of laws in the 
Church, it is the general consent 
of all which giveth them the form 
and vigour of laws, without which 
they could be no more to us than 
the counsels of physicians to the 
sick.’ We believe religion to be, 
true, not because the laws compel 
us, but because we find it the solace 
of our lives here, the hope of the 
future that lies before us. And 
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the Church which Would be the 
symbol of • om: national acceptance 
of religion must not depend on law, 
or long descent; or prestige in the 
past, on no one or all of these, but 
on the possession of such a measure 
of respect, esteem, and love from 
this nation as will uphold it in its 
present position, and prolong its 
existence to the future. 

Undoubtedly, if it were possible, 
the highest ideal of tho relation 
subsisting between Church and 
State is that of which tho late Dr. 
Arnold was the ablest advocate in 
modem times, and into the advo- 
cacy of which he entered with all 
the vigour of his ardent mind — that 
in which they are regarded as iden- 
tical, with the same end and aim 
before them, together labouring to 
advance the highest interests of 
mankind in this world and the next, 
to enable ns to reach that perfec- 
tion which gives life and force to 
our highest powers, and brings them 
into their healthiest and most har- 
monious activity. In such alliance 
Church and State combined would 
be the true type of tho perfect man, 
and the energies of oacli would 
naturally find their proper sphere 
and be exerted only in promoting 
the work of that common Father 
whom Christians everywhere alike 
acknowledge. But how far from 
such an ideal do we stand? Can 
we, who see so large a portion of 
the spiritual life of this nation out- 
side, if not in antagonism to, our 
national Church, and, within that 
Church, schisms spreading on every 
side and straining the ties that hold 
her together to the very verge of 
breaking, can we believe in the 
possibility of its realisation? Be- 
fore we can do so in any degree at 
all, it is apparent that the Church 
of England must become very 
different from what it now is, and 
must submit in many points to a 
very radical reform. To some of 
these points I propose now to call 


attention, in the belief that they 
must in another year engage the 
attention of Parliament and of all 
who wish the Church of England 
to remain a National Church. 

And the first point which will be 
dealt with is patronage. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords have 
just reported on it, and next ses- 
sion a measure will probably be 
introduced respecting it. That re- 
port, unfortunately, has not touched 
what is tho most crying evil in tho 
matter, or rather it has touched it 
and allowed it to remain. It is unne- 
cessary hero twice to slay the slain, 
and I presume no one will now bo 
found to defend the sale and pur- 
chase of livings, or would, if an 
equitable scheme be brought for- 
ward, be inclined to oppose (to use 
Mr. Bright’s happy phrase in his 
speech at Birmingham) the aboli- 
tion of purchase in the Church. It 
was tho difficulty, no doubt, of sug- 
gesting sueli a scheme that tied the 
hands of the Lords* Committee. It 
is impossible, they knew . in the pre- 
sent situation of parties, that Na- 
tional funds can be applied to such 
a purpose, or that the generation 
which has witnessed tho removal 
of Church rates would submit to 
the levying of a tax to carry out 
a reform in the constitution of the 
Church. And, on tho other hand, 
I do not believe that, while the 
matter of a patronage remains as it 
is as a whole, thero is the smallest 
chance of the funds being provided 
by the mombers of the Church her- 
self. The fact is, the moment that 
the question is brought forward 
into the light of day, and we have 
to decido with whom tho appoint- 
ment to livings, now in private 
hands, is to rest, and under what 
restrictions it is to be exercised, it 
will be seen the whole matter is an 
anomaly, and our entire system of 
patronage will have to undergo a 
change. Take it as it occurs in 
actual practice in the case of those 
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advowsons which, are in the gift of 
bishops, deans, and chapters, or 
other public bodies, which probably 
number more than a half of the 
whole. The living is vacant : 
thus 'much the parishioners are 
permitted to know ; all else is 
shrouded in impenetrable gloom. 
Eor a few weeks indeed, or longer, 
as it may happen, they see or hear 
of a clergyman or two inspecting 
the rectory and the church, who 
doubtless carefully examine the 
rooms and garden, enquire into the 
condition of the croquet ground, 
the supply of water, the nature of 
the society the place affords, and 
the distance from the nearest rail- 
way station and the county town. 
At length the matter is settled, 
and the parishioners, who, wo may 
venture to suppose, are somewhat 
interested in tho result, have the 
pleasure of finding it in the co- 
lumns of the local paper. They 
may have to wait a little longer 
before they learn what the views 
of their future pastor are, unless 
they can draw any inference from 
those of tho patrons. And here is 
one of the greatest anomalies of 
the case. The patron himself may 
have been changed since the last 
appointment was made ; an Evan- 
gelical may have succeeded a High 
Church Bishop ; Sir Roundell Pal- 
mer may have filled Lord West- 
bury’s place, or Dean Close been 
supplanted by Archdeacon Denison. 
It matters not; tho congregation 
who have grown from childhood, 
perhaps, under one pastor’s care 
must thankfully receive him that is 
sent, and learn (if they can) to suit 
themselves to the colour of the 
theology which for the time pre- 
vails. We know indeed with sor- 
row that the theology of the Church 
of England is a coat of many co- 
lours, though to a certain extent it 
is well that it should be so ; but 
surely it is hard that the wearer 
should not be allowed to choose 


more of one colour and less of 
another; and changes so .violent 
and abrupt must tend to shake ‘the 
affection and ’esteem they are na- 
turally disposed to feel towards her. 
When they wish to find a nursing 
mother, too often they have to deal 
with an arbitrary master. I do 
not here discuss what is the precise 
remedy that should be applied; 
possibly a veto should be given to 
the laity of the parish, or a power 
of submitting to the patron the 
name of some one they would wish. 
I am content to argue that tho 
present system is indefensible 
and a source of weakness to the 
Church. 

But this is not the whole extent 
of tho grievance, though we may 
hope that in some degree that of 
which I now proceed to speak may 
be rendered less grievous by the 
working of the Public Worship 
Bill. It has been easy to smile at 
aggrieved parishioners, but it has 
been found impossible any longer 
to ignore them. Tho incumbent, 
once appointed, is master of the 
situation, and neither patron nor 
congregation have had any real 
power to control his action, and 
whatever power they have had has 
been so uncertain and expensive 
in its process as virtually to put 
it beyond their reach. Even when 
the law has been declared, evasion 
has been so easy that the offence 
may exist in all its magnitude with- 
out coming within the scope of the 
legal remedy. In those instances 
where there is only incompetency 
or inability to fulfil the duties of 
the charge, there is nothing but to 
wait for the end, and till that comes 
the parish must take care of itself. 
A young man may be appointed to 
a cure of souls who may turn out 
altogether unfitted for the work, or 
he may develop views entirely at 
variance with his ordination vows, 
and succeed in emptying his church ; 
but there he remains; these things 
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usually diminish his chance of pre- 
ferment, and till he is preferred 
there is no hope for the unhappy 
people committed to his charge. It 
is quite true a man may not be 
negligent; he may do the utmost 
that lies within his power; but 
simply he is unfitted for the parti- 
cular work ho has to perform, and 
in some other post he might be not 
only usefully but more profitably 
employed. For this the Church 
makes no provision, and there is no 
machinery to insure that the round 
pegs should get into the round 
holes. In other professions failure 
is followed by loss of employment. 
The barrister who has proved un- 
equal to conduct a case soon finds 
himself briefless ; the merchant 
who finds himself incompetent to 
succeed in one line of business tries 
another, or relinquishes thepursuit of 
trade. But failure in the clergyman 
involves only greater failure still, for 
in most cases he is compelled by 
the very circumstances of the case 
to remain in the very place and 
under the very conditions under 
which he has already failed. The 
preparation, too, for the work is 
often very incomplete; yet, notwith- 
standing, the youngest and most 
inexperienced incumbent is expected 
to preach his two sermons a week 
as regularly as the most eloquent 
prelate on the Bench, and even 
whore he could evidently plead a to- 
tal want of straw, he is not excused 
a single one of his tale of bricks. 
Hence those sad complaints of the 
sermons we are too often condemned 
to hear — hence those empty benches 
which we have too often to do- 
plore. In all these points surely the 
Church of England requires greater 
elasticity, and a power of adapting 
herself more easily to the circum- 
stances of the various cases with 
which she has to deal. She wants, 
as the Bishop of Peterborough well 
pointed out at the Congress last 
year, a body of Mission clergy, who 


shall be at hand to go on special ser- 
vice whenever they may be called ; 
she wants a half-pay list, to enable 
the aged and worn-out to retire, 
without reducing their stipends, 
often small enough already; she 
wants altogether a vastly in- 
creased scale of remuneration if 
she is to retain a body of highly- 
educated, thoroughly-trained clergy 
in her ranks. But for these things 
ample funds are needed, and those 
funds, I believe, the laity will not 
supply until their own position is 
more fully recognised, some ma- 
chinery provided for expressing our 
corporate will in which the laity 
shall be fairly represented, and 
some stronger executive authority 
to enforce the law, in which the 
laity also shall have a voice, called 
into action. 

But there is yet another point of 
view in which it is of absolute 
necessity that there bo some mode 
of ascertaining what the will of the 
members of the Church of England 
is as a whole — a view more impor- 
tant even than that which regards 
her organisation and discipline. Of 
this the Bishop of Peterborough 
last year said that wo were try- 
ing to confine } the strong fer- 
mented wine of the nineteenth in 
the bottles of the sixteenth century. 
Is there no danger lest in matters 
of doctrine also, and in some of tho 
exponents of our faith, we are at- 
tempting to fight tho great battle 
against the powers of evil clad in 
the armour and with the weapons of 
a bygone age p no danger lest in 
attempting to force modem thought 
in religious matters into the precise 
channels that were cut three cen- 
turies ago, in times of intense excite- 
ment and with inadequate know- 
ledge, we shall compel it to burst the 
banks that hold it in, and recklessly 
lose command of a force which, 
rightlyguided,mighthave conferred 
incalculable benefits upon the world? 
It has at length been conceded 
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even by the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury that the 
revision of our English Bible was 
a matter which it was absolutely 
necessary to take in hand, and the 
work is now in progress. That 
revision in itself will cause some 
disturbance in our Book of Common 
Prayer, and some passages in our 
Gospels and Epistles will doubtless 
disappear. But is there not urgent 
need, too, to revise the Prayer 
Book as a whole, and to submit 
to a reverent enquiry some of 
the standards of our faith therein 
contained? Far be it from me to 
deny that doctrine, truly taught 
and faithfully believed, is the best 
foundation for morality, or that 
there are doctrines which have 
been since the Church was founded, 
and will be to the end of time, the 
surest guideposts on the road of 
life, and the truo solution of the 
great absorbing problem of man’s 
position here. But our Sixth 
Article expressly declares that, 
nothing is required of any man to 
be- believed but such as is found in 
Scripture or may be proved thereby 
— a great saving clause which ex- 
pressly reserves to the Church the 
right, nay, the duty, of making 
from time to time such revision 
and alteration as the progress of 
knowledge and the growth of modern 
thought demand. What though in 
course of centuries she has some po- 
sition to reconsider, some assertions 
even to recall, if in so doing she draw 
nearer to the pure spirit of that early 
Christianity which was preached 
by the Jordan’s side, of that new, 
that Eleventh Commandment which 
Christ came down to earth to bring, 
‘ That ye love one another ’ P What, 
if so she be led once more to gather 
together into one fold all who, in 
her own beautiful words, 4 hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bond 
of peace, and in righteousness of 
life,' and accept for her glorious 
mission the fulfilment of that pro- 


phecy, * There shall be one fold and 
one Shepherd ’ ? 

But while asserting that a Church 
with such a mission must be broad 
— must lay more stress on having 
the mind of Christ than on the 
claiming of any ecclesiastical de- 
finition — it would be to neglect 
the lesson of all past history to be 
blind to the fact that in this country 
such a Church, if national, must be 
anti-sacerdotal, and must once and 
for ever reject every notion of set- 
ting up a priesthood in place of 
a Church. This, and this only, is 
the condition of its life. It is read 
in every page of English history; it 
is read in the chapter that is being 
written beneath our eyes. 

There are still, as there were in 
Milton’s time, * Antiquitarians ’ (so 
he calls them in his first pamphlet) 
who refuse to see these things, and 
defend or uphold whatever has come 
down from other days. But it 
never can be wise for a Protest- 
ant Church to entrench itself be- 
hind the memories and traditions 
of a bygone age, or to stake its 
existence on the tattered remains of 
a power and authority which, though 
once useful and congenial in another 
age, are no longer in harmony with 
the spirit that animates the world 
to-day. * Forgetting the things 
which are behind, ’ let the Church 
of England boldly rise to meet 
the wants of society to-day. Let 
her cast no longing lingering look 
on tho past, but let tho dead bury 
their dead, and resolve to be tho 
Church of the Present, that she 
may be also tho Church of tho 
Future. She has power and wealth, 
learning and organisation. She has 
a wise, moderate, and conscientious 
laity ; she can depend on the con- 
tinued support of earnest ministers, 
such as those that hold a sacred 
place' in the memories of many 
of us, men whose example we fain 
would follow in life, by whose 
loving words we would be consoled 
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in death — men labouring too often 
for scant reward here, unhononred, 
and perhaps unknown, and yet — 

With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime ; 

Who carry music in their heart 

Through dusky lane and wrangling 
• mart ; „ 

, Hying their daily task with busior 
feet 

Because their secret souls some holy * 
, 'strain repeat. 


The Church’s future depends on 
the course she takes ; but wbatover 
befall hdr, we may well hope that 
Christianity, in the larger sense, 
will extend its civilising influences 
year by year. In the experienced 
words of a great statesman of the 
last century, ‘The cause of the 
Church of England is included in 
that of religion, npt that of religion 
in the Church of England.’ 

K A. A. 
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GENERAL REPRESENTATION. 


I T must be obvious to the most 
superficial observer of political 
events that we are again on the eve 
of a readjustment of our electoral 
system. Electoral Reform is likely 
once more to become the rallying- 
cry of the Liberal party — is perhaps, 
in fact, the only subject upon which 
the party can be said to be agreed ; 
.and although their political rivals 
affect to deprecate the agitation, 
their opposition is neither very 
vigorous nor very precise. It is 
true that a number of old-fashioned 
thorough-going Conservatives are 
already beginning to assume an atti- 
tude of stolid resistance, but this 
appears to arise rather from the 
force of habit than from any par- 
ticularly earnest conviction. Even 
the mysterious warnings of Mr. 
Disraeli may prove to bo nothing 
more than the diplomatic exaggera- 
tion of the surgeon who seeks, by 
magnifying the danger of the opera- 
tion, to scare away all rival practi- 
tioners until he himself is at leisure 
to undertake the case. 

It scarcely needed the vague, 
oracular utterances of Mr. Disraeli 
to convince us that the approaching 
task will be one of immense difficulty, 
as well as immense importance. The 
questions involved are of such mag- 
nitude, and at the same time of such 
complexity, that all the wisdom and 
experience which may be at the dis- 
posal of the Legislature will cer- 
tainly not be more than sufficient for 
the undertaking. To the more con- 
VOL. X. — NO. LX. NEW SEEIES. 


spicuous features of the coming in- 
vestigation we do not, however, now 
propose to refer. How many dozen 
voters in Birmingham or Glasgow 
are required to equal in electoral 
value the more favoured resident in 
a petty Irish borough ; what is the 
precise political depreciation which 
an elector should suffer, who mi- 
grates, say, from Liskeard to Man- 
chester ; and why, or to what extent, 
the misguided artisan who crosses 
the mystic line of the borough boun- 
dary, and removes his family from 
the noise and smoke of a crowded 
city to a cottage in an adjoining 
suburb, should thereby forfeit hia 
place in our electoral system ; these 
are problems, in what may be called 
political algebra, which we do not 
at present intend to discuss. 

We wish, rather, to glance at the 
result of these varied combinations, 
and enquire whether or not the com- 
position of the House of Commons 
is such that we ought to feel con- 
tented with it. W e have lately seen 
an elaborate and complicated elec- 
toral machinery set in motion. To 
every corner of the British Isles the 
agitation was extended. For weeks 
the ordinary pursuits of life were 
largely suspended, and the nation 
became divided into rival camps, 
resounding with the din of contend- 
ing parties and hostile cries. With 
an infinite expenditure of energy and 
excitement a legislative assembly 
was collected together. What is 
the character of that legislative 
302 
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assembly ? Is the issue worthy of the 
contest r Is the average ability of 
the elected body such as to justify 
the laborious ana exhausting process 
of its election P Does it embody the 
selected political wisdom of the 
nation, or is it rather such an 
assembly as the rudest and least 
fatiguing form of natural selection 
would be likely to equal, if not to 
surpass ? 

It is evident that the answers to 
these questions will only depend 
to a limited degree upon the con- 
siderations which usually come to 
the frontin debates upon Parliamen- 
tary Reform — upon the number of 
voters placed upon the register, or 
the regularity with which the mem- 
bers are apportioned to the consti- 
tuencies. It is possible to imagine 
an electoral system which should be 
full of anomalies, but which should 
yet result in a high degree of legis- 
lative ability: and, on the other 
hand, we can readily conceive of an 
electoral body, arranged and divided 
with mathematical accuracy, where 
Each great burgh, numerically free, 
Should choose its members by the rule of 

thifee, 

and yet in which the standard, not 
only of the ability, but the integrity 
of its representatives, should suffer 
a steady and constant deterioration. 

The object of representative insti- 
tutions may be fairly stated to be 
twofold in character. It is un- 
doubtedly of vital importance to 
secure for Government a cheerful 
loyalty and obedience, and thus to 
promote the public order and con- 
tentment. And this can only be 
effected by so arranging the fran- 
chise that every one performing the 
duties of an honest qitizen shall have 
h$s due share in the appointment of 
the Legislature. But it is surely at 
least as indispensably necessary that 
the elected body shall be frilly com- 
petent to perform the duties for 
whi(%it has been elected. 

Thefirst of these requirements is 
seldom in much danger of being for- 
gotten. Any section of the popula- 


tion unfairly excluded from the 
franchise is pretty certain to create 
such a constant clamour for admis- 
sion that its claims are at length 
conceded even by those who have 
uniformly denied their justice. The 
Scripture parable of the unjust 
judge is continually being exempli- 
fied in the history of political agita- 
tion. Although the conceding powers 
may not soliloquise with such cynical 
frankness, their actuating motive is 
often the same as that which the 
unjust judge so bluntly avows. 
Though they * fear not God, nor 
regard man/ though they despise 
with equal heartiness the ‘ vox 
populi ’ and the ‘vox Dei/ yet, be- 
cause these agitators so continually 
trouble them, they grant them all 
that they demand. Political agi- 
tators often are heard 4 for their much 
speaking.* 

While, however, this aspect of the 
subject is little likely to be forgotten, 
it does seem that the other not less 
important requirement has of late 
been almost entirely overlooked. 
In endless discussions concerning 
means, the ultimate end has largely 
escaped attention. As a natural 
consequence of this neglect, we are 
now confronted with the unpleasant 
fact that the standard of legislative 
ability is becoming lower and lower 
in each successive Parliament. 

This growing degeneracy of the 
House of Commons is so generally ad- 
mitted, and so generally deplored, 
that any specific proof of its existence 
will hardly be required. Absolute 
proof in such a case is of course im- 
possible. Legislative ability, being an 
intellectual endowment, cannot be 
registered by any known machinery, 
or even determined, like the capacity 
for cricket or polo, by a match be- 
tween the Lords and Commons. 
Should anyone, however, be inclined 
to doubt, the correctness of the 
general impression, we invite him to 
apply to the question any such ap- 
proximate test as he may be able 
to devise. Let him, for instance, 
endeavour to point out the states- 
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men of the future, or let him ask 
himself who will maintain the his- 
toric reputation of the House of 
Commons when its two or three 
great living leaders have passed 
away. Of the 652 members returned 
to represent the three kingdoms, let 
him observe how many, or rather how 
few, are distinguished by any con- 
spicuous ability. Let him compare 
the present Parliament with its pre- 
decessor, or count over the gains and 
losses of the last general election. 
Amongst the losses he will recall the 
names of Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Chi- 
chesterFortescue, Sir John Paking- 
ton, Mr. Bernal Osborne, Mr. Miall, 
Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. White, and a 
number of other members of a high 
degree of legislative capacity and 
experience. The list of gains will 
be small indeed ; in fact, we must 
confess our ignorance of any very 
decided acquisition, excepting, per- 
haps, Mr. Roebuck and ‘Ginx’s 
Baby.’ But the most satisfactory 
test, and the one by which we should 
prefer the question to be decided, is 
the test of individual experience and 
observation. Let the reader re- 
call to mind the history of his 
own town and neighbourhood at 
the last general election. In the 
fierce and exciting struggle for 
seats, to what extent was political 
ability an element in the contest ? 
How many of the local candidates 
could be said to possess it in any 
striking degree ; and in the case of 
those who did possess it, did they 
find it a help or a hindrance to their 
success? Unless his district has 
been unusually fortunate, he will 
find that the most successful candi- 
dates were those who scarcely pre- 
tended to any special fitness for 
imperial affairs, but relied for sup- 
port entirely upon local influence 
and local popularity. 

It cannot be doubted that this 
condition of things is full of danger, 
and involves the possibility of great 
disaster. It is difficult to conceive 
of anything more perilous than to 
entrust the conduct of national 


affairs to those who are obviously 
incompetent for the duty ; and, with* 
out wishing to disparage the country 
squires and retired manufacturers 
who absorb an increasing number 
of seats in the House of Commons, 
it would be idle to credit them with 
any special acquaintance with poli- 
tical history or political science. 

It is true that we are sometimes 
asked to congratulate ourselves upon 
the possession of what is called a 
4 safe * Legislature. We must, how- 
ever, confess our absolute mistrust 
of a safety which is meant to be 
synonymous with ignorance. Know- 
ledge is safely ; ignorance is always 
danger. There is in politics a pru- 
dent boldness ; and there is a rash 
and reckless timidity. It is some- 
times a more dangerous enterprise to 
defend abuses than to sweep them 
away. W e can imagine an ignorant, 
incompetent assembly displaying 
this fatal temerity. Too timid to 
remove injustice, they are not too 
timid to stir the smouldering fires 
of discontent and fan them into the 
blaze of revolution. Afraid to as- 
sume their rightful position in the 
diplomatic councils of the nation, 
they are not afraid to abandon, one 
by one, the strongholds and points 
of vantage which constitute their 
country’s natural protection against # 
hostile combinations or designing 
foes. Even the energy of such an 
assembly is misdirected and mis- 
chievous. Ignorant of causes, and 
blindly miscalculating effects — look- 
ing around them in bewildered cop- 
fusion — they strike at random, and 
exhaust their strength in attempting 
impossibilities. 

It was not 4 safe’ legislatures that 
established our English liberties, or 
that built up, sffip by step, the fabrio 
of that constitution which for so 
long has been the admiration of 
mankind. It was not 4 safe ’ legis- 
latures that gained for England the 
empire of the seas, and made the 
name of 4 Englishman’ respected 
throughout the world. And it will 
not be by 4 safe ’ legislatures that 
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the honour and dignity of the nation 
will be maintained untarnished amid 
the storms that may soon be sweep- 
ing over the continent of Europe. 
For a parish vestry, or a local 
burial board, this inglorious adjec- 
tive might, perhaps, convey a fitting 
degree of praise. It might even be 
not inappropriately coveted by one 
of those petty European States 
which exist by virtue of their insig- 
nificance, and for which to be noticed 
would be to stand in danger. But 
for a nation which counts its subjects 
by hundreds of millions; whose 
dominion extends through every 
continent and every zone ; and whose 
population embraces every diversity 
of race and culture, from the African 
bushman, scarcely to be recognised 
as a human being, to the English 
aristocrat, claiming to inherit the 
refining influence of a dozen gene- 
rations of an illustrious ancestry — 
for such a nation to be contented 
with so feeble and questionable a 
panegyric would be equivalent to a 
distinct and deliberate act of suicide. 
It may, indeed, be safely predicted, 
that if ever this delusive epithet 
should express the highest aims of 
the English people and Parliament, 
this alone will sufficiently indicate 
a rapidly approaching dismember- 
ment and decay. 

It would, of course, be an absurd 
exaggeration to attempt to apply this 
gloomy description to the present 
condition of the English House of 
Commons. We still have statesmen 
in^every respect worthy to be en- 
trusted with the destinies of a great 
empire, and we still have politicians 
who, both by ability ana training, 
are abundantly qualified to join in 
the discussion of imperial affairs. 
But if the decline to %hiob we have 
referred has really commenced ; if 
it be true that while the little band 
of able men is being gradually les- 
sened by the inevitable hand of 
death, its ranks are not recruited by 
equally able and vigorous successors ; 
A is surely not too soon to search 
for the causes of this growing 


degeneracy, or to endeavour to dis- 
cover the prospect of a cure. 

The solution of political problems 
is rendered much more difficult by 
the fact that results can rarely be 
traced to an isolated cause, but that, 
on the contrary, a single effect is 
often produced by a combination of 
influences of varying degrees of 
intensity and power. The streams 
of political life find their illustration 
rather in the impetuous river whose 
torrent is swelled by a thousand 
tributary rills, than in the mono- 
tonously regular canal, whose slug- 
gish waters, carefully collected to- 
gether, and directed into channels 
duly prepared for their reception, 
can be controlled or intercepted at 
will. The political result we are 
now deploring, namely, the absence 
of talent from the Houbo of Commons, 
being no exception to the general 
rule, we can recognise a variety of 
causes as contributing to its pro- 
duction. 

Wealth and ability being by no 
means inseparable companions, the 
excessive expenditure involved in a 
contested election probably excludes 
many desirable candidates from the 
field, while a further number are no 
doubt repelled by the prospect of 
the painful and often humiliating 
drudgery of canvassing for votes, or 
addressing mobs at public meetings. 
On the other, hand, the rapid 
development of the mercantile ele- 
ment has created a large class of 
retired merchants and manufac- 
turers, many of whom, with enor- 
mous wealth and unlimited leisure, 
are fired with the ambition to acquire 
the social distinction attaching to 
the position of member of Parlia- 
ment. In competition with this 
class, a poorer man, however capable, 
starts under an immense disadvan- 
tage. Money can in a thousand 
ways be made to influence an 
election ; and even if the candidate 
should scrupulously abstain from 
anything approaching to bribery, the 
mere knowledge of his opulence will 
gain him the support of alarge num- 
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ber of prudent electors. Even the 
abolition of pocket-boroughs, though 
absolutely necessary to prevent re- 
presentative institutions from falling 
into contempt, was not, perhaps, an 
unmixed benefit^ as the old system, 
however anomalous, undoubtedly 
furnished facilities which do not 
now exist, for securing for the 
service of the State a valuable class 
of independent thinkers who were 
neither able nor willing to take part 
in the rude and boisterous scenes 
which are the usual accompaniments 
of a contested election. 

But by far the greatest bar to the 
admission of talent into the House 
of Commons, is the overwhelming 
preponderance accorded by con- 
stituencies to local influence and to 
so-called ‘local claims.* This ex- 
aggerated value placed upon local 
standing is so well understood that 
no candidate can safely venture to 
ignore it, and hence in almost every 
election address we find attempts to 
pander to what may he called the 
parochial spirit. If the candidate 
is unfortunately unable to use the 
stereotyped expression 4 Bom 
amongst you, and brought up in 
your midst, 1 he anxiously looks 
around for some circumstance by 
which to identify himself with the 
place he is aspiring to represent. 
Should he be the owner of property 
in the neighbourhood, or have 
invested capital in one of the local 
manufactures, his claim may be con- 
sidered to be fairly established. If 
he cannot boast of either of these 
advantages, he has at least visited 
the district upon some former 
ocoasion, or, possibly, spent a few 
years of his boyhood in an adjoining 
school, and upon these facts he now 
falls back in desperation, endeavour- 
ing, by elaborately vague allusions, 
to make them prove his close con- 
nection with the coveted con- 
stituency. 

Grotesquely absurd as these 
attempts so frequently are, they 
serve to show the strength of the 
feeling which they seek to gratify. 


Within reasonable ; limits, this 
feeling is neither unnatural nor to 
be condemned. It is not unnatural 
that electors should prefer old frees 
to new ones, or (if we may be par- 
doned an allusion which is perhaps 
more appropriate than complimen- 
tary) that they should 

Rather bear the ills they have. 
Than fly to others that they know not of. 

But when local knowledge and in- 
fluence are allowed as substitutes 
for political ability and experience ; 
when the citizen of a town forgets 
that he is also the citizen of an 
empire ; when the qualifications 
which admirably prove a fitness for 
tlie post of alderman or mayor are 
held to constitute an equal fitness 
for the entirely different position of 
member of Parliament; when, in 
choosing a representative, the 
electors look exclusively at his 
knowledge of local business, of which 
Parliament will probably never hear, 
instead of consideringhis capacity for 
dealing with those imperial questions 
which the Legislature is specially 
summoned to discuss — then we can- 
not but regret the strange perver- 
sion, or absence, of judgment which 
results in such a striking delusion. 

At first sight it would appear 
that scarcely any of the causes we 
have enumerated are accessible to 
legislation. The barrier arising 
from excessive election expenditure 
will no doubt be ultimately removed 
by the simple and sensible expedient 
of transferring the expense to, the 
local rates. But no legislation can 
be expected to abolish the advan- 
tages enjoyed by superior wealth, nor 
would the wildest political dreamer 
think of proposing a plan for the 
restoration of pocket-boroughs ; 
while, if electors are illogical 
enough to argue that because a 
candidate has shown himself to be 
an agreeable neighbour or a liberal 
employer; because he has built a 
church, endowed a hospital, or 
generously presented a site fbr a 
public park; he is therefore a fit 
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and proper person to assist in the -Notwithstanding this apparent 
deliberations of the national Legisla- contradiction, a little reflection will 
tore, — it is scarcely possible for any show that the noisy antagonism 
Act of Parliament to prevent their so obtrusively manifested is purely 
putting into practice their curiously superficial, and has no real bearing 
absurd conclusions. The sacred upon the intellectual result of the 
right of liberty must, of necessity, election. The rivahy is a rivalry 
omen include the right to despise of parties, and not of men ; and so 
the dictates of common sense, and far from the severity of the struggle 
this is a privilege which is unfor- conducing to the selection of the 
tunately fettle likely to lapse for ablest man, it may be safely asserted 
want of using. that the closer the contest between 

When, however, we submit the the rival candidates ; the more 
subject to a more searching exami- vigorously the party warfare is 
nation, and attempt to penetrate conducted ; the less the question of 
below the surface, we find a cause personal fitness will be likely to 
which is removable, and which receive attention, 
gives an artificial and exaggerated The value of competition depends 
importance to each of the influences on the range and freedom of selec- 
already described. This underly- tion, and, to test the importance 
ing primary cause, this unsuspected of any so-called competition, we 
source of so large a proportion of have only to enquire how far 
the mischief, is that utter absence this object is attained. Compe- 
of healthy competition which is the tition between railway companies, 
inevitable result of the arbitrary for instance, can only be con- 
and inelastic method by which con- sidered effective when it gives the 
stituencies are at present divided. passenger the choice of several 
To assert this absence of compe- rival routes. Competition in trade 
tition may at first appear a singularly protects the public from extortion 
reckless and extravagant perversion or from fraud by increasing the 
of facts. 4 No competition ! ’ we number of sources of supply. It is 
can imagine a reader exclaiming in the knowledge that his customers 
amazement, ‘No competition ! — can go elsewhere that keeps the 
When every petty boroughis echoing unprincipled tradesman in check, 
the addresses of hostile candidates ! and deters him from supplying an 
When every vacant wall is covered inferior article or charging an ex- 
with flaming placards imploring tortionate price. . 
the electors to “ vote for Smith,” or We have only to apply this test 
to “ plump for Robinson ! ” When to discover how entirely delusive is 
weary postmen have no sooner de- the apparent competition in par- 
livered one pile of circulars than liamentary elections. What is the 
they are summoned to distribute a extent of the choice which is usually 
second batch which flatly contra- placed before an elector p His vote 
diet the first ! When, as the day is contended for by two candidates 
of election approaches nearer ana or sets of candidates, one candidate 
nearer, the contest becomes more or set of candidates avowedly 
and more furious, until at last Liberal, the other as avowedly 
candidates and canvassers, agents Conservative; one candidate dis- 
and editors, Whigs, Tories, and tinctly pledging himself to vote for 
Radicals, electors and non-electors, certain measures, the other as dis- 
are all involved in one mad whirl of tinctly pledging himself to vote 
excitement ! How, in the presence against them ; one candidate de- 
of these turbulent encounters, is it claring himself a follower of one 
jpfejsible to speak of the absence of leader, the other a staunch sup- 
iimjpe tit ion ? ’ porter of that leader’s opponent. 
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If an elector has any distinct 
political principles — if, in other 
words, he has sufficient public 
spirit to be worthy of a vote at all — 
he will have arrived at more or less 
definite conclusions upon the current 
topics of political discussion, and 
these conclusions will place him, at 
least for the time, in the ranks of 
one or other of the two great 
political parties. Whichever party 
he embraces, he will scarcely be 
willing to give his vote to the 
opposite candidate, who seeks to 
enter Parliament to oppose the 
very conclusions at which the 
elector has arrived. An elector 
has therefore no alternative but 
to vote for his party candidate, 
however incompetent that candidate 
may be ; and each of the candidates 
has thus a practical monopoly of 
the votes of the party which he 
adopts. To tell a dissatisfied 
elector that he is free to vote for 
the opposition candidate could only 
be looked upon as a mocking sar- 
casm. It would bo just as reason- 
able to attempt to reconcile an 
impatient traveller to the slowness 
of the train which was taking him 
from Birmingham to his home in 
Cornwall, by telling him how 
swiftly he could travel in the 
opposite direction, to Edinburgh or 
to Glasgow. The candidates of 
rival parties can no more be said to 
compete , in any true sense of the 
term, than the Dublin and Belfast 
Bailway can be said to compete 
with the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, or than a line of steamers 
from Liverpool to New York can 
be said to compete with one to 
Australia, China, or Japan. 

To this absence of competition it 
is greatly due that so few candi- 
dates for parliamentary honours 
rise above the level of respectable 
mediocrity, while so many sink 
below even this modest standard. 
Confident that party feeling will 
seoure them the votes of the bulk 
of the constituency, and feeling cer- 
tain that anything like rebellion is 


a virtual impossibility, the irre- 
sponsible cliques which assume the 
function of selecting candidates are 
under , no inducement to seek for 
the ablest representatives of their 
opinions. The only point of vital 
importance is to find a safe parly 
candidate, warranted to vote in 
obedience to the party whip. Given 
this voting reliability, any further 
requirement is hardly worth con- 
sidering, and it is deemed of very 
slight importance if the candidate 
who will vote like a piece of ma- 
chinery should exhibit its absence of 
intelligence as wefl as its regularity. 

An incident from the actual his- 
tory of a county election held a 
few years ago will show the absurdly 
frivolous grounds upon which the 
support of a body of electors is 
sometimes solicited, and the utter 
powerlessness of a discontented 
elector in such a contingency. A 
certain constituency in the midland 
counties was called upon to elect a 
member of Parliament. The late 
representative had been a Liberal, 
and a Liberal candidate soon ap- 
peared in the field ; but a Conserva- 
tive now came forward to contest 
the seat, and an animated struggle 
was expected. The rival addresses 
to the ‘free andindependentelectors ' 
had been duly printed and distri- 
buted, and a public meeting was 
called on behalf of the Liberal can- 
didate. A crowded audience as- 
sembled in response to the invitation. 
The occasion was one of consider- 
able importance. It was the 
opening of the electoral campaign, 
and for the first time the candidate 
met a public assembly of the electors 
of the constituency. 

The chair was occupied by a 
gentleman of great local influence, 
the chairman of the district Liberal 
Association — a shrewd man of 
business, who had mixed in politics 
all his life, and owed much of his 
prosperity to his successful dealing 
with election matters. Amidst an 
impressive silence he rose to open 
the proceedings, and in grave and 
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solemn tones reminded his audience 
of the object of their meeting to- 
gether. 

They were met together (he said) upon a 
moat important occasion. (Hear hear.) The 
eyes of the nation were upon them, and 
England expected them to do their duty. 
'(Cheers.) An audacious attempt was being 
made to impose a Tory member upon that 
great and important constituency (Shame 1 ) ; 
to send to Parliament a supporter of Mr. 
Disraeli (loud groans) instead of a sup- 
porter of their great leader, Mr. Gladstone. 
(Great cheering.) He asked that important 
meeting if they would allow that audacious 
attempt to be successful. (Loud cries of 
No! No!) He accepted that cry as an 
omen of success. Let them stand to their 
guns and give a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether, and victory was cer- 
tain to crown their efforts. (Immense 
applause.) 

By an easy and graceful transition, 
the speaker then proceeded to in- 
troduce the * honourable candidate,* 
and to recapitulate his claims upon 
their support. 


The candidate was the son of Lord 

[a nobleman of great local popularity]— a 
distinguished and efficient member of the 
rifle corps (great applause)— and a well- 
known and accomplished cricketer. (Pro- 
longed and tumultuous cheering.) 


After continuing in this strain for 
a few minutes longer, the chairman 
resumed his seat, calling upon the 
honourable candidate* to explain 
his views. The ‘honourable can- 
didate* was a young man two or 
three years past his majority, abso- 
lutely destitute of political expe- 
rience, and also, as it soon appeared, 
of speaking ability. If he had any 
views, he certainly did them great 
injustice. He managed to stammer 
out a few incoherent sentences, with 
long and painful pauses between. 
He tried to refer to his father and 


to Mr. Gladstone, to rehearse the 
articles of his belief, and to tell the 
audience that be wanted their votes. 
But if any of the electors present 
had expected, either from chairman 
or candidate, intelligent reasons for 
giving their support, they must 
have been woefully disappointed. 


At the close of this melancholy 


exhibition, the usual opportunity 
was offered for any elector to ques- 
tion the candidate. Scarcely had 
the invitation passed the chairmans 
lips than the platform was ascended 
by a notorious and intensely unpo- 
pular Conservative elector, who an- 
nounced that Tie had a qnestion which 
he wished to put. The appearance of 
this man was the signal for a storm 
of hisses and groans, which was again 
and again renewed, and continued, 
with scarcely any intermission, for 
nearly half-an-hour. At last quiet 
was restored, and he gravely pro- 
ceeded to put his question. ‘Ho 
merely wished to ask the honour- 
able candidate whether he ever 
saw his election address before 
it appeared in print ! ’ The fury 
of the audience on hearing this im- 
pertinent question may readily be 
imagined. A rush was made for 
the platform ; but the intended vic- 
tim, thinking discretion the better 
part of valour, abandoned his posi- 
tion and made his escape through a 
side door, without waiting for an 
answer to his enquiry. 

Of course the chairmanindignantly 
protested against the insulting in- 
sinuation which had just been made 
(although it is quite possible that 
the too audacious querist was not 
very far wide of the mark). The 
disturbing element being now re- 
moved, peace and harmony again 
prevailed, and shortly afterwards 
the usual resolutions were proposed 
and carried, declaring that the 
Honourable Frederick Adolphus 
Slopperly (suppose we say) was a 
fit and proper person to represent 
that constituency in Parliament, 
and pledging that meeting to do 
all in its power to secure his return. 

Now, suppose the case of a Liberal 
elector in this constituency who 
was not unreasonably dissatisfied 
with his party candidate. Suppose 
him, while fully admitting the can- 
didate’s merit in being ms father’s 
son, while yielding to no one in 
admiration for the (presumably) 
brave defenders of our country; 
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and while thoroughly appreciating 
proficiency in the healthy and popu- 
lar game of cricket— to desire to 
find in his parliamentary represen- 
tative some more appropriate poli- 
tical qualifications. It is certain 
that under our present system such 
an elector would be absolutely un- 
able to give any effective expression 
to his discontent. Should he bring 
forward a rival Liberal candidate, 
the effect would be, not to secure 
the return of that candidate, but to 
facilitate or ensure the return of 
the candidate of the opposite party 
— in this case a Tory of the old 
exclusive school, and an uncompro- 
mising opponent of anything like 
Liberal or progressive principles. 
The only other alternative is entire 
abstention from voting; and it is 
to be feared that this form of silent 
protest is largely resorted to by 
intelligent electors in such cases as 
the one we have been describing. 
It is thus continually happening 
that a considerable section of a 
constituency is practically disfran- 
chised, while the class of electors 
which is thus indirectly deprived of 
its political rights is usually the 
very class whose votes possess the 
greatest value. 

Should anyone desire a perfect 
remedy for these mischievous ano- 
malies, we would at once refer him 
to the scheme originated by Mr. 
Thomas Hare, to which the author 
has given the name of * Per- 
sonal Representation. 1 There is 
scarcely an evil existing, or likely to 
exist, in our representative system, 
which the adoption of Mr. Hare’s 


scheme would not completely care. 
Under its highly ingenious yet 
marvellously simple arrangements 
the House of Commons would be- 
come an exact reflection of the 
opinions and wishes of the nation, 
and all the artificial evils which, 
inevitably arise from the present 
artificial restrictions would of neces- 
sity disappear. When, however, we 
consider that it is now seventeen 
years since Mr. Hare’s proposals 
were introduced to the world, and 
when we observe that, notwith- 
standing the powerful support of 
such men as John Stuart Mill 
and Mr. Fawcett, the plan can 
hardly yet be considered to have 
passed (in this country, at least) from 
the stage of visionary speculation 
into the pale of practical discussion, 
we are reluctantly compelled to 
abandon the hope of seeing it 
adopted within the immediate fu- 
ture. Whenever England can fairly 
be described as an educated nation ; 
when the masses of the people 
cease to cling, with blind conserva- 
tism, to established inconveniences; 
when politics is studied as a science, 
and a group of anomalous accidents 
is no longer accepted as the beau 
ideal of an electoral system; then 
we may expect that Mr. Hare’s 
scheme will receive due recognition ; 
and we may be sure that the gene- 
ration which first adopts it will 
look back with wonder to the foolish 
timidity which deprived its prede- 
cessors of the advantages of so 
obviously natural and equitable a 
system of representation. 1 

In the meantime, and pending 


1 The following summary of its leading provisions may interest those who are not 
already acquainted with Mr. Hare's scheme : Mr. Hare proposes to divide the total 
number of voters at each general election by the number of members to be returned (say 
652), and to take the quotient as the ‘ quota/ or number of votes which should entitle a 
candidate to a seat. Each elector would be restricted to one vote, but he would be per- 
mitted to give that vote to any candidate within the United Kingdom. The votes 
would be given by means of voting papers, upon which the elector would insert, not only 
the name of his favourite candidate, but also the names of a number of other candidates 
in the order of his preference for them, so that if the candidate whose name headed the 
voter’s list had obtained his quota without his assistance, that name would be cancelled upon 
the voting paper, and the vote applied to the next-mentioned candidate. A code of rules is. 
given by which to decide which of the voting papers headed by the name of a popular candi- 
date should be appropriated to him, and upon which of them his name should be cancelled. 
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the arrival of this happy period, we number of the House of Commons, 
may perhaps be permitted to sug- or by reserving seats at the re- 
gest a plan which would secure distribution which must soon take 
many of the benefits of Mr. Hare’s place, 9 let a fixed number, say 
scheme, without being open to the twenty seats, be left to be filled up 
objections which, however unreason- at each general election by what we 
ably, have hitherto prevented it will call * General Representation.* 
from receiving any extended popu- The candidates for these seats would 
lar support. The plan we wish to appeal for support, not to any par- 
suggestis extremely simple, and can ticular district, but to the nation at 
easily be described in a very few large, and any duly qualified elector 
sentences. in the United Kingdom should be 

Either by adding to the present at liberty to give his vote to one of 

and the vote applied to a following name. When a quota could no longer bo obtained by 
this process, the remaining voting papers would be grouped according to the uncancelled 
names which remained at their head, and the candidates for whom the highest numbers of 
such remaining primary votes had been recorded would be returned as membors until the 
complement of the House was thus completed. Tbo full number of members being now 
returned, any voting papers still unappropriated would be added to the constituency of 
the successful candidate whose name (whether cancelled or uncancelled) stood highest 
upon them ; by this plan it is estimated that only an insignificantly small number of 
votes would be entirely thrown away. The votes would bo taken locally as at present, 
and they would, to a certain extent, be appropriated by the local returning officers ; but 
a great part of the appropriation would bo performed by registrars at a central office, to 
which the voting papers would be forwarded. Each voting paper would be endorsed with 
the name of the candidate to whom it had been applied, and (after an interval allowed 
for the verification of the result of the election by any discontented unsuccessful candi- 
date) would be returned to the locality in which it had been given, where any elector would 
have an opportunity to trace the effect of his vote. The detailed enactments required 
to carry out the foregoing provisions have been embodied by Mr. Hare in the form of a 
supposed electoral law. A full description and explanation of this law will bo found in 
Mr. Hare’s treatise on The Election of Bcprcscntatives (Longmans) ; and it is impossible 
to peruse this treatise with any degree of attention without being convinced, not only of 
the immense advantages which the systom would confer, but also of the extreme simpli- 
city of the arrangements required to put it into operation. 

* The latter of these methods would probably be preferred, as it would, no doubt, be 
thought undesirable to increase by twenty members the present number of the House of 
Commons. The actualhumber of the present House is, however, half-a-dozen short of the 
orthodox 658, four boroughs, returning six representatives, having been disfranchised since 
the passing of the last Reform Bill. These six seats would therefore he at once available 
for General Representation, and two more might be obtained by altering the nominal number 
of members from 658 to 660, a moro convenient number for computation. This would leave 
only twelve seats to be taken from existing constituencies, and there are more than this num- 
ber of Irish boroughs which each return a member for less than 400 registered electors. 
There would be no real injustice in taking the whole of the twelve seats from these petty 
boroughs, as Ireland would still retain an exorbitantly excessive number of representa- 
tives in proportion to its electoral strength. But as every one would recoil with instinc- 
tive horror from the remotest prospect of creating another Irish grievance, it would 
probably be best to make up the required number of general representatives by taking 
four members each from England, Scotland, and Ireland. The following statistics will 
show that there is plenty of scope for a much more extensive disfranchisement than this 
would involve. 

Is England there are at present five boroughs with less than 700 registered electors, 
and five more with less than 800, each returning one member to Parliament ; and no less 
than thirteen boroughs each returning two members for less than a, 000 voters* 

In Ireland there are fourteen boroughs returning a member each for less than 400 
electors, and of this number eight have less than 300, and two less than 200 registered 
voters. 

In Scotland there are no such glaring numerical anomalies, yet even in Scotland there 
are seven counties and district boroughs where a member is returned by less than 1,500 
electors; The four members required could therefore readily be obtained by grouping 
together the smallest of these constituencies. 
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these candidates. The method of In the event of the death or resigna- 
taking votes would be just as at tion of a general representative, his 
present, but the voting paper handed seat would remain vacant until the 
to each elector upon entering the next general election, as it would 
polling-booth would contain, besides be impossible, under a system of 
the names of the local candidates, secret voting, to identify the partis 
a blank space in which the voter cular combination of electors which 
who should prefer a general candi- formed the constituency of the late 
date would write the name of the member. As, however, the pro- 
candidate that he preferred. 3 When posed scheme would not interfere 
the returning officers opened the with isolated elections, 4 the electors 
ballot-boxes to count the votes, the who were thus temporarily deprived 
papers which were filled up for of a special representative would 
general candidates would be put receive some compensation for the 
aside, and sent to a central office in deprivation by retaining the right 
London established for that pur- to vote for local candidates at such 
pose. At the central office, when isolated elections. The number of 
the reports of all the returning electors who, in each constituency, 
officers throughout the kingdom had availed themselves of the privilege 
been received, the voting papers of voting for general candidates, 
for each candidate would be col- would be published by the local 
lected together, and the twenty returning officers as part of the 
highest numbers returned as mem- official declaration of the poll. This 
bers. It would not, I think, be number would seldom be more than 
necessary to fix a minimum of votes a small proportion of the consti- 
as requisite to election, as the lowest tuency, but it would vary from time 
successful candidate of so small a to time, according to the merits or 
number as twenty would be certain demerits of the local candidates, 
to have received a reasonably large and this variation, by baffiing all 
number of votes. attempts at calculation, would gua- 

An elector voting for a general rantee the spontaneity of the voting, 
candidate would only be permitted and would effectually prevent the 
to insert in his voting paper the scheme from being worked for cor- 
name of one such candidate, and rupt or sectarian purposes, 
he would, of course, relinquish for The number of votes required to 
that occasion the privilege of voting return a general candidate at one 
for either of the local candidates, election would bear no relation 

• If it should be thought that the writing of his name by the voter would interfere 
with the absolute secrecy at which the ballot aims, a substitute for this method eould 
easily bo found. The fist of names of the general candidates might, for instance, be 
printed on a gummed and perforated sheet, and sold to the public at a nominal sum. The 
Sector could then tear off the name of his selected candidate, and attach it to his voting 
paper in the secret recesses of the polling booth. For our own part, however, we must 
frankly acknowledge that we have very little sympathy with that lack of public spirit 
which shrinks with such morbid terror from an open avowal of the honest performance 
of the duties of citizenship. „ , . 

4 Nor with uncontested seats at a general election, but this class of Section appears to 
be becoming less frequent, if we may judge from a comparison between the only two 
Sections held under the extended franchise. Although the issues before the country at 
the last general election were of so negative a character, and an unusual amount of 
apathy was in consequence supposed to prevail, the number of uncontested seats was less 
Syabout twenty than at the exciting election of 1868, when questions of absorbing 
interest were submitted to the decision of the constituencies. When election expenditure 
is transferred to the local rates, and the qualification for the county franchise is sub- 
stantially reduced — neither of which political reforms can now be much longer delayed — 
the number of uncontested seats may be expected still farther to diminish, if not almost 
entirely to disappear. 
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•whatever to the number required 
at. the next. It would, therefore, 
be a virtual impossibility for a can- 
didate to arrange for the purchase 
of a seat, as he would be absolutely 
destitute of any data upon which to 
base his calculations. The same 
circumstance would remove the 
danger of any considerable number 
of the general seats being absorbed 
by special organisations, such as 
the United Kingdom Alliance or 
the Trades* Union Associations. 
Each of these powerful societies 
would probably succeed in securing 
one seat ; nor would this be neces- 
sarily a matter for regret, as it 
would obviously be far preferable 
for a Trades* Union delegate, for 
instance, to enter Parliament by the 
votes of his fellow-workmen and 
sympathisers, than to owe his seat 
to a reluctant local majority, who 
would only accept him under pres- 
sure, to avert the risk of the return 
of a political opponent. But the 
absolute uncertainty as to the num- 
ber of votes required would compel 
each association to concentrate its 
strength upon a single candidate. 
The great sectional interests would, 
in fact, to a great extent keep each 
other in check. The Trades* Unions 
would not only be in ignorance of 
the total number of general votes, — 
they would be quite as much in the 
d.ark as to how many votes the 
‘ Alliance * would succeed in de- 
taching from the local candidates ; 
while the Alliance, on the other 
hand, would be in exactly the same 
predicament.' Neither could venture 
to bring forward more than one or 
two candidates, for fear of being out- 
numbered by some rival association. 

The bulk of the general seats 
would no doubt be filled by men of 
conspicuous ability, whose reputa- 
tion would attract spontaneous 
support from an extended circle of 
admirers. The causes which at pre- 
sent so often repel the most valu- 
able class of citizens from any at- 
tempt to enter public life would no 
longer be in existence. Scarcely 


any appreciable trouble or expendi- 
ture would be involved in the 
candidature for one of these general 
seats. The list of candidates would 
be posted in each polling district 
by the returning officer, along with 
the formal announcement of the 
date of the poll. No additional 
expense would be incurred for 
polling-booths, clerks, or fees. The 
only expense which would fall upon 
the candidate would be the cost of 
publishing an address to the con- 
stituencies, and for this purpose 
the insertion of an advertisement in 
two or three of the leading English, 
Scotch, and Irish newspapers would 
be amply sufficient. Believed from 
the necessity of launching into an 
extravagant expenditure or entering 
upon a laborious canvass ; no longer 
required to go through the humili- 
ating performance of visiting, cap 
in hand, a batch of ignorant and 
possibly insolent electors, to solicit, 
as a personal favour, the high honour 
of becoming their representative ; 
numbers of distinguished men would 
be induced to enter the field of 
politics ; and the nation would gain 
the services of many men of the 
highest capacity, who would always 
have shrunk, with an invincible 
repugnance, from mingling in the 
angry excitement of a local contest. 

The plan proposed can certainly 
not be condemned as revolutionary; 
nor will any one be likely to dread 
from its adoption any danger to 
existing institutions. The charac- 
teristics of Mr. Hare’s scheme 
which appear to be mainly respon- 
sible for its comparative failure to 
attract attention, viz., its compre- 
hensive and sweeping nature, and 
its apparent disregard for local 
feelings and local interests, will 
hardly be attributed to the present 
proposal. The objections will pro- 
bably be of an exactly opposite 
character, and surprise will be 
expressed that so microscopic a 
remedy should be proposed for so 
extensive an evil. ‘ If,* it will be 
said, ‘ the House of Commons is so 
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degenerate as has been described — 
if so large a proportion of its mem- 
bers is so deficient in political 
ability — what appreciable effect can 
the introduction of a score more 
members, however competent, be 
likely to have upon its composi- 
tion? ’ 

To such an objection it may be 
replied, that the addition of even a 
dozen able men to the House of 
Commons might completely change 
the character of its deliberations. 
It is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the influence which a band of 
earnest, able, and independent mem- 
bers may exercise upon a legislative 
body. From this small group might 
emanate an amount of information, 
of eloquence, and of wisdom which 
should, at a critical moment, deter- 
mine the action of the Legislature 
and decide the destinies of the na- 
tion. We might further point out 
that in proportion to the importance 
of the duties of an assembly must 
be the importance of any improve- 
ment in its composition. The 
slightest possible amendment of the 
constitution of an Imperial Senate 
must possess a wider interest than 
the most sweeping reform in the 
construction of a village vestry. 
Tried by this standard, no improve- 
ment in the structure of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons can be 
regarded as insignificant. 

While, however, the election of a 
number of talented men as general 
representatives would be certain to 
prove an enormous gain, it would 
be by no means the chief advantage 
arising from the proposed reform. 
By its indirect influence upon the 
constituencies it would accomplish 
for more important results. It 
would furnish every dissatisfied 
elector with a legitimate expression 
for his discontent, and would thus, 
gradually, but inevitably, raise the 
standard of parliamentary ability. 

It would be a great mistake to 
estimate the extent of the existing 
dissatisfaction by the amount of de- 
liberate abstention from voting, or 


even by the degree of audible com- 
plaint. : Deliberate abstention -from 
voting is an extreme measure, only 
resorted to in the most desperate 
cases, and the absence of any avail- 
able remedy is often sufficient to 
effectually stifle expressions of dis- 
content. An elector wfio intends to 
vote, and who knows that he has 
no alternative but to vote for his 
party candidate, will naturally be 
disposed to put a bold face on the 
matter in the presence of the enemy, 
until at last, by resolutely shutting 
his eyes to his candidate's defects, 
and loudly proclaiming the few 
merits he may happen to possess, 
he succeeds in convincing himself 
that the would-be member is not 
quite so great a blockhead after all. 
There can be no doubt that a large 
number of electors who are noisy 
supporters of the present candi- 
dates, as well as those who are now 
silent, or whose dissatisfaction is 
confined to low murmurs of dis- 
content, would eagerly welcome 
an opportunity to transfer their al- 
legiance to a more worthy repre- 
sentative, whose real merits would 
relieve them from the irritating 
necessity of drawing upon their 
imaginations. 

The elector once released from the 
bondage of local restrictions ; made 
a free agent, and no longer bound 
over, under penalty of disfranchise- 
ment, to vote for a particular can- 
didate ; the local leaders by whom 
the candidates are selected would 
be compelled to bring forward such 
candidates as would secure the vo- 
luntary support of the intelligent 
section of the constituencies. Ho 
longer able to count upon the blind 
adherence of their party, they would 
be obliged to seek for local candi- 
dates who, in ability and experience, 
would bear comparison with the 
candidates for the general seats; 
and only so far as they succeeded 
in this could they rely upon re- 
taining the undivided allegiance of 
their old supporters. The publica- 
tion of the number of votes which 
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from time to time were diverted to 
the general candidates, would afford 
an interesting indication of the ex- 
tent to which the ability of the 
local candidates had kept pace with 
the intelligence of the constituen- 
cies, and would famish a constant 
incentive t6 greater improvement. 
The effect of these influences upon 
the standard of parliamentary 
ability can hardly be over-estimated. 
In eveiy constituency a healthy 
rivalry would be substituted for 
the present feverish and useless 
competition, and incapable repre- 
sentatives might soon be expected 
to become rare exceptions, instead 
of the general rule, as at present 
seems too likely to be the case. 

It is by no means an unimportant 
consideration that the adoption of 
the proposed plan would necessitate 
scarcely any interference with pre- 
sent arrangements. It is hardly 
possible to imagine a reform which 
would require less alteration in ex- 
isting electoral machinery ; and in 
practical politics this is a point 
of considerable importance, Bince, 
whether we regard it as a matter 
for congratulation or regret, it is 
an undoubted fact that the temper 
of the English nation is naturally 
averse to wholesale organic changes. 

The plan we propose is not sub- 
mitted as a universal remedy which 
will cure every ill which a repre- 
sentative government may inherit 
or acquire. It cannot pretend to 
the scientific completeness of the 
scheme devised by Mr. Hare, or 
even to the symmetrical, though 
delusive, regularity of the plan of 
equal electoral districts. It does 
not attempt to establish an ideal 
uniformity, or to abolish the num- 
berless diversities and distinctions 
which have grown up around our 


political system. But its aim, al- 
though much more modest, is also, 
perhaps, much more capable of re- 
alisation. It seeks to meet a prac- 
tical evil by a practicable remedy. 
Instead of attempting to destroy 
the variety of English political life, 
it proposes to remove an acknow- 
ledged evil, and supply an acknow- 
ledged want, by adding another 
element to that diversity. 

Those who have studied Mr. 
Hare’s scheme, and are looking for- 
ward to its ultimate adoption, may 
well accept this proposal as a step 
in the right direction. Those, on 
the other hand, who wish to pre- 
serve, in the main, the existing 
system of representation, may safely 
assent to the proposed reform, as, 
by increasing the elasticity of the 
present system, it could scarcely 
fail to improve its prospect of per- 
manency. The electors - who pre- 
ferred their present mode of voting 
would be perfectly at liberty to 
ignore the change, and to continue 
to support their local favourites. 
The only privilege they would be 
asked to sacrifice would be the pri- 
vilege of controlling the votes of 
others. The abandonment of this 
arbitrary and tyrannical privilege, 
as it would be an act of justice, 
would receive an ample compensa- 
tion. The electors who thus ac- 
quired their, liberty would be the 
unconscious benefactors of the whole 
community. Those who continued 
to vote for local candidates.would 
find in their members far more able 
representatives ; while all classes of 
electors would share with the nation 
at large the incalculable benefits 
which must inevitably result from 
the increased capacity of the most 
important branch of the Imperial 
Parliament. 
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ON THE VATNA JOKULL. 


Y ATNA JOKULL is to most 
people only a sound indicative 
of something Norse, and they dis- 
miss it with the remark, ‘ Oh, some 
place or another np in Iceland.’ 
But it really demands more atten- 
tion, and in the year 1861 Mr. W. 
Longman, in an able address de- 
livered to the Alpine Club, of which 
he was then Vice-President, im- 
pressed upon his hearers the mani- 
fold advantages that might possibly 
accrue to science from an explora- 
tion of that district, and the pro- 
bable grandeur of scenery that 
would meet the view of the ex- 
plorer who should venture to pene- 
trate its recesses. Moreover, its 
name is by no means unknown to 
travellers, and especially to persons 
interested in volcanic phenomena 
and physical geography. 

In Iceland itself the famous 
Vatna Jokull has hitherto been 
regarded as a mountainous, ice- 
bound expanse, a land of mystery 
and terror. All that was known 
about it was, that from amongst 
its five thousand square miles of 
icy solitude issued, from time to 
time, violent eruptions, while the 
other volcanoes in the island were 
perfectly inactive; that from the 
s.w. part of it, viz. Skapta Jokull, 
burst forth at the end of the 
last century the most, violent erup- 
tion of historic times, from which 
flowed one of the largest known 
lava streams, if not the largest. Wild 
legends, too, exist concerning out- 
laws who were supposed to dwell 
among its fastnesses ; and beyond 
this it was simply regarded as a 
terrible region ‘which never had 
been and never could be investi- 
gated/ 

There is something amazingly at- 
tractive about unknown land. From 
my boyhood I had longed to adven- 
ture into this untrodden ground, and 
penetrate to the spots where the 
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awful struggle had taken place or 
might still be going on between 
frost and fire. With this purpose,* 
accompanied by the Rev. J. Wynne, 
I visited Iceland this summer, and, 
having seen many places of interest 
in the island, we turned our horses’ 
heads towards Nupstad, a farm upon 
the south of Vatna Jokull, from 
which point I had determined to 
attack the mountain region. We 
had enlisted the services of Paul 
Paulson, an enterprising young fel- 
low, nephew of the pastor of Pres- 
bakki. 

When we left Presbakki for 
Nupstad, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, our road lay across a black 
sandy plain, which in dry windy 
weather is intolerable. The August 
morning was bright, though there 
had been heavy rain in the night. A 
scanty herbage and a few patches 
of wild oats made the ground very 
good for travelling, and as we 
were so near our destination we 
did not scruple to make our horses 
put their best foot foremost. Before 
us stood the beetling crags which 
overhang the fanp of Nupstad. 
Farther to the 8.E. rose the snow- 
clad heights of Orefa, the highest 
mountain in Iceland, with its gla- 
ciers sloping down apparently to the 
sea, while to our left and north were 
the fine basaltic cliffs which skirt 
the outlying hills of Vatna and 
Skapta Jokull, sweeping in graceful 
curves, terrace after terrace dis- 
playing beautiful columnar struc- 
tures. Numerous caves, some of 
which have their weird Norse le- 
gends, indicated perhaps the wash 
of oceans, long before the eye of 
man ever rested on the dark crags 
they penetrate. Mountain streams, 
now swollen by the previous rain, 
leaped from the summit and dis- 
persed themselves in spray long 
ere they reached the bottom of the 
blaok cliffs, collecting themselves 
.3 d 
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again as if by magic ■underneath, 
rippling along between the lava 
blocks, and spreading out upon the 
broad black sandy plain, where it 
was difficult to believe that the 
water before ns was the same which 
we last saw losing itself over a preci- 
pice of 200 feet. 

To onr right and south, be- 
yond the black desert and grey 
lava fields, was the ocean glit- 
tering in the sun, which now 
shone down so warmly that we 
were glad to ride along in our 
shirt-sleeves; and many were the 
hopes expressed that we might have 
weather like the present for our 
trip upon the Vatna Jokull. What 
are those rocks and ridges jutting 
out into the seaP that cluster of 
mushroom-shaped objects half way 
across the plain ? Surely they 
were not there five minutes ago ! 
It is but the mirage which we have 
noticed ever since we struck the 
plains of sand and lava; but at 
this time the appearances were 
plainer than usual, perhaps in con- 
sequence of the heavy rain which 
had fallen during the night. These 
forms are constantly varying, some- 
times seeming like rocks, men, 
cattle, and farms, in places where 
we are sure there are none. The 
nature of the larger images is easily 
detected by the tremulous move- 
ment characteristic of the phenome- 
non, but the smaller ones are very 
deceptive. Here we find the same 
illusion so familiar upon the prairies 
of Western America, a weed or 
rock being so highly magnified and 
distorted in shape as to appear 
as a. tree or shed or some other 
well-known object. After riding 
several hoars we are amongst the 
lava which has flowed down the 
valley of the Dipou from the * h£- 
gaunga hnukr,’ or Highgone hills, 
two craters upon the south of Vatna 
Jokull, and the last points visible 
from the surrounding country. The 
lava which has flowed down the 
bed of the river Dipou in one deep 
stream here spreads out upon the 


plain in a much thinner flood, 
towards a large salt marsh leading 
to the sea, where it terminates in a 
bed of clinker and volcanic debris. 
The lava is fine and cellular, con- 
taining minute crystals of feldspar. 
Dipou means deep river, and it is 
a dangerous fiord, especially when 
the water is at all high, and its 
bed is full of deep holes in the lava, 
which at any time are very trying 
to the horses, and may give the 
careless rider a wet skin. 

We reached Nupstad about 4 p.m., 
and were welcomed by Ayolver the 
farmer, who was expecting us, and 
remembered my former visit to his 
farm in 1871. During the interval 
which had elapsed his wife had died, 
and he had just married again — a 
fact which occasioned a bountiful 
supply of provender, and elicited 
from us complimentary speeches 
befitting the event. 

After seeing to our horses, our 
first enquiry was, whether we could 
hire men for our expedition; but 
we were dismayed by the reply 
that not a man could be spared, 
for they were already behindhand 
with their hay harvest in conse- 
quence of the marriage festivities, 
and every man, woman, and child 
had now to work their hardest to 
make up for lost time. Moreover 
the farmer added that he doubted 
if we could get men from any of 
the neighbouring farms. This was 
indeed ( a damper.’ At this season 
of the year fhe hay is the all-im- 
portant question, for unless the 
Icelander makes hay during the 
few days that the sun does shine in 
the last two months of summer, he 
gets no other chance, and it is a 
poor prospect for his unfortunate 
cattle through the long dreary 
months of winter. 

Affairs being thus desperate, 
Paul, who had his heart thoroughly 
in the work, snatched a hasty 
meal, and, although he had ridden 
from Presbakki, at ones took a 
fresh horse to scour the country 
for men to accompany ns. We 
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were lodged in a little church, 
which was used as a storehouse, 
there being no pastor to hold 
service in it. The good people at 
Nupstad did all that lay in their 
power to accommodate us, and after 
the rough travel we had experienced 
we quite relished the better food, 
cleanliness, and comfort of N upstad ; 
for, though an Icelandic house 
cannot come up exactly to our 
idea of cleanliness, the people at 
Nupstad were perhaps as clean as 
it was possible to be under their 
circumstances. My companion, Mr: 
Wynne, was quite delighted with 
the view of the castellated rocks 
behind the ‘ boer,’ as the Icelandic 
farms are called, which I had before 
described to him. 

These rooks run to the height of 
about three hundred feet, and appear 
to grow more and more like battle- 
ments. Even since my last visit in 
1871 the basalt has fallen away 
considerably, cleaving off in the 
regular angular masses peculiar to 
this formation, so much resembling 
the ruined works of man. In the 
afternoon we took a walk to the 
Sola river, which flows down from 
the Vatna. The* waters from the 
melted snow collect in the little 
lake of Grimspotn, some three thou- 
sand feet above the sea level, 
whence the river flows down a deep 
canon to the sea. 

On our way we passed a huge 
rock which stands to the east of the 
farm. It is many hundred feet high, 
and is cleft in several places from 
the top nearly to the bottom. The 
face of the rock curves inwardly, 
and, when viewed from some aspects, 
it has the appearance of a church 
organ, the columnar basalt repre- 
senting the pipes. We stopped to 
listen to the remarkable echoes 
which eixist here, and which even 
more than its form make it deserve 
the name we gave it of ‘ Organ 
Bock.' , Our shouting scared out 
a few gulls and ravens, and we 
continued our ramble to the point 


where the river Sola first comes 
into sight. Here we turned to view 
the basaltic terraces which sweep 
round and terminate the Bjorns, 
which hills are here the first step 
from which the Vatna rises. In 
many places, especially to the west 
of Nupstad, the columnar structure 
is very marked ; but the columns 
are perpendicular, and have none 
of the fan-like divergence or con- 
vergence so remarkably striking in 
other parts of the island. I saw 
no traces of dykes in these cliffs, 
although I searched for them 
throughout our ramble. 

The river was wonderfully changed 
since I last visited it. Instead of 
being a deep single stream, rolling 
with swift and steady current over 
a shingly bed, it is now shallow and 
ten times broader, straggling over a 
bed of loose black sand, and ap- 
parently there is a greater amount 
of water flowing. The glacier upon 
the east side of the river has ad- 
vanced, I should say, half a mile, 
there beingmuch more sand mingled 
with the ice and nevA Perhaps 
the matter thrown up by some by- 
gone eruption of the Vatna has 
been* worked down by the glacial 
action, and has just come to light, 
after being buried for years in ice 
and snow. Although the glacier has 
advanced, it has lost considerably 
in height, and is altogether altered in 
appearance. Before we left the Sola 
the clonds which had lain so heavily 
upon Orefa all the day began to 
roll away, and the summit was 
plainly discernible, although the re- 
mainder of the mountain was ob- 
scured. As we returned towards 
the farm we remarked how lofty 
the Icelandic mountains looked, con- 
sidering their stated height; but it 
must be remembered that they 
generally rise directly from the sea 
level. 

With much difficulty Paul suc- 
ceeded in obtaining two recruits for 
the expedition, and then without 
delay we began to arrange the sup- 
3 d 2 
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plies, and direct the manufacture of 
a hand sleigh and a pair of snow 
shoes. The clouds had settled upon 
the hills, and the wind had shifted 
to the east ; towards noon it began 
to rain. What a difference, the 
weather makes in Iceland, where 
one's pleasure entirely depends upon 
open-air enj oyment ! I can conceive 
no place more utterly wretched 
in wet weather, or more truly en- 
joyable in fine. 

My provisions for the ascent of 
Vatna consisted of butter, stock- 
fish, biscuit, Liebig's extract of meat, 
and a kind of pemmican, which I 
prepared for the purpose, sugar and 
whisky, also coffee and soup for use 
during our first day's march upon 
the fjald. I gave to each man a 
little bottle to be constantly filled 
with snow, for the want of water is 
one of the principal difficulties upon 
these Jokulls. It is impossible with 
a spirit lamp to melt enough snow 
for a large party ; moreover, it takes 
twice as much spirit to reduce the 
snow to water as it does to boil it. 
On reaching the line of perpetual 
snow, in addition to the absence of 
water, one is plagued with an in- 
creased thirst, owing to the Vapid 
evaporation from the body. I found 
the best plan (as it is fatal to eat 
snow) was that each man should 
carry a small flask wrapped in 
flannel in his bosom. Into each 
flask I from time to time poured 
a little whisky, in order to make 
the snow melt quickly, and render 
the water more palatable. I also 
took care that each man should keep 
his flask filled with snow, and thus 
secured the advantage of having a 
few mouthfuls of liquid always at 
hand. 

On Tuesday, August io, the 
weather cleared, and everyone was 
in good spirits. Mr. Wynne, myself, 
the farmer, and Paul, with Biartny 
and John, my two fresh men, sat 
down to a substantial meal in the . 
new room which the farmer had just 
added to his house. The repast 
consisted of pickledox-head, a rem- 


nant of the marriage feast, and 
doubtless kept for our entertain- 
ment. I could not help remarking 
how much more fitting such a start 
was for men about to undertake a 
rough trip than is often the case in 
other countries, from an hotel, 
where waiters are buzzing about, 
and people getting in the way. 
Here everything was deliberate, the 
food simple, clean, and wholesome, 
and everyone meant business, as 
we all stood up to drink success to 
the expedition in some good Scotch 
whisky. We then mounted our 
horses, and crossing the river Dipou 
we turned to the north up the 
valley down which that river flows. 
It is down this valley that the lava 
stream I have before mentioned 
descended from theHighgone hills; 
it appears to have advanced at a 
very rapid rate, descending about 
2,500 feet in eight miles. It has 
entirely taken up the former bed of 
the river. The sides of the lava pre- 
sent a remarkable instance of sub- 
sidence, abounding in lateral cracks 
and rifts throughout its course, 
which is full of wonderful basaltic 
columns ; and down these rifts the 
torrent pours in magnificent water- 
falls and foaming rapids. About half 
way up the valley, upon the right, a 
black basaltic cliff, several hundred 
feet in height, has been cleft to its 
centre by sopae violent convulsion 
of nature, forming a dark chasm 
whose gloomy depths the eye can- 
not penetrate. Down this cleft 
one half of the Dipou is preci- 
pitated in a roaring mass of foam 
upon the lava bed, more than a 
hundred feet beneath. The other 
arm of the Dipou takes its rise from 
an icy cavern in the glacier, several 
miles to the east, towards Groena- 
5 all. In two bounds it sweeps dean 
down a slope of ice to the valley, 
and, fed by various glacial streams, 
it rushes along, till, striking the 
lava field, it spreads in sheets of 
foam. Then, joining the other arm 
which has found its way from the 
snows of the Bjorns, it pours 
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through the chasms in the lava, 
forming the Deep river (well de- 
serving its name), in whose turbid 
waters no fish can live. 

We stopped to lunch at mid-day, 
and on resuming our journey we 
disturbed several flocks of ptar- 
migan, which were feeding upon 
the little black craig berries, here 
very numerous. We soon ascended 
the hills to tho left, for it was 
no longer possible to get the horses 
over tho lava; and now being on 
higher ground we beheld Yatna 
Jokull spread out before us, one vast 
white expanse, terminating in a 
rough glacier, coated with neve and 
black sandy moraine. The two 
Highgone hills were now to the 
north-east, the first about four miles 
from the edge of the glacier, and the 
other some five miles farther to the 
north-east. They are black craters, 
penetrating the Jokull ; but I could 
only judge of their nature through 
the telescope, having no time to 
give them further inspection. 

Our way now lay over a series 
of quicksands, the horses sinking 
deeply into the unstable soil at 
every step, and sometimes entirely 
falling. On our descent wo again 
found ourselves upon the lava, 
which here is buried very deeply 
in light volcanic dust, and appears 
much thinner than it is lower down. 
Wo reached the edge of the glacier 
about six F.M., being now to the 
x.x.E. of Kalfafell. At this point 
the glacier bad brought down great 
quantities of obsidian and volcanic 
debris, some of which was appa- 
rently identical with specimens I 
afterwards found upon the Yatna, 
and also corresponded with others 
found by Mr. John Milne and my- 
self near Groenafjall, farther to the 
east, in 1871. 

Night was fast approaching, and 
there was no grass for the horses ; 
ao here we parted with Mr. Wynne, 
the farmer, and his servant. They 
wished us * God speed,’ and I in- 
structed my remaining companions 
in the art of British cheering, and, 


1 dare say for the first time, Yatna 
Jokull rang with a good round 
hurrah! We had brought with us 
a large tent-cloth of thick canvas, 
and 1 had made a large bag of 
macintosh sheeting, and rugs to 
sleep in, open at both ends. These, 
with two blankets, enabled us 
pretty well to defy the cold. We 
soon constructed the walls of our 
tent with the stones we found 
close at hand, and roofing it with 
our canvas speedily secured a 
very comfortable shelter. The lamp 
was soon alight and the soup boiling. 
By sundown all was quiet, and 
if anyone could have peeped. into 
our habitation they would have seen 
only two heads poking out at each 
end of the bag, and a few wreaths 
of tobacco smoke curling gracefully 
up to the roof of our extemporised 
abode, finding exit through its 
various holes and chinks. As I 
knocked the tobacco ashes from my 
pipe, I could not refrain from pat- 
ting aside the macintosh coat 
which was suspended by way of 
door, to have a look at the chances 
for good weather on the morrow. 
Tho little glacial stream by which 
we were camped was now nearly 
dry ; a cool frosty air stung one's nose 
and brought the water into one's 
eyes ; a beautiful moon was rising, 
making the broad, white Jokull 
glisten with a pearly lustre; the 
dark waves of the lava stream 
looked more gloomy and forbidding 
than ever ; the black crags of the 
Bjorns frowned upon the dark 
shadows they cast, and the lonely 
Highgone hills, away upon the 
snow, seemed silently and sorrow- 
fully to regard' the frozen desolation 
with which they were surrounded. 

We were astir by dawn, and ate 
the last warm meal we were to taste 
for some time. We then separated 
from the rest of our belongings — 
.the tent-cloth, rope, shovel, sleeping- 
bag, rugs, instruments, and poles, 
together with whisky and provi- 
sions for a fortnight, and the little 
Union Jack destined to adorn the 
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summit of tbe Jokull. The sun as 
be rose was the only witness of tbe 
* cache* we made of the remainder 
of our things. We now commenced 
the ascent of the glacier, carrying 
everything upon our backs. It 
was impossible to think of hauling 
the sleigh over the rough surface 
of the glacier at this point, for the 
sand which the ice contained, even 
if the glacier had been smooth, would 
have soon worn the runners of a 
sleigh through, by the friction. I 
had hoped that the surface of the 
glacier would become clean and 
smooth after a mile or so, as had 
been the case with the one which 
Mr. J. Milne and I had traversed 
near Groenafjall in 1871 ; but I 
was doomed to disappointment. 
After an hour’s hard work of climb- 
ing with our heavy loads over the 
uneven surface, and dragging the 
unwieldy sleigh and the snow 
shoes (which latter, although of no 
weight, were the most cumbersome 
part of our load), we were still sur- 
rounded by difficult and bewilder- 
ing aiguilles, and hummocks of 
sand and ice, whieh seemed to in- 
crease around ub. These obstruc- 
tions rise to a great height where 
the largest quantity of sand oc- 
curs, and are, as is well known to 
all Alpine explorers, formed by the 
sand protecting the ice of which 
they are formed, from the rays of 
the sun. 

But to return — we paused beneath 
an aiguille, higher than the rest, 
and it became evident not only that 
we all bore heavier burdens than it 
was possible to carry over ground 
of this nature at anything like the 
necessary pace, but that there 
. seemed no likelihood of our being 
able to use the sleigh for many a 
mile. I therefore came to the con- 
clusion that it was better to reduce 
our loads before we tired ourselves 
out by attempting to carry so much 
over such trying ground. We all 
. agreed that tent, sleeping and 
climbing tackle, with instruments 
* and provisions for a week, were all 


that four men could make forced 
marches with upon a Jokull. 

We accordingly abandoned the 
remainder of our gear, but I care- 
fully took bearings of the spot, and 
left a pole upon the top of the 
aiguille under which we had rested, 
to mark the place. I told my men 
that we must now travel twice as 
fast as we had intended to do, and 
promised them ten dollars each, in 
addition to their pay, if they reached 
the point of recent volcanic acti- 
vity in the Yatna, or crossed the 
Jokull. 

I made the things into two large 
packs of about 70 lbs. each, so that 
two men could carry and two could 
rest, which is always the best way 
where speed is tbe chief object. Then 
serving out a dram all round, I 
carefully took our direction N.N.K., 
once more, and we proceeded at a 
much improved pace. There are 
but few crevasses in this part of 
the glacier, on account of the 
small angle at which it slopes. 
As we stopped to change burdens, 
for Biartny and John carried 
first, there was a great rumbling 
and gurgling in the glacier, which 
is often the case during the day, 
owing to the escape of air or water 
liberated by thawing. I feared that 
my men, who had never before 
set foot upon a glacier, would be 
scared, but no such thing ! Biartny 
merely remarked, * Now the Jokull 
is talking,’ and John tersely replied, 

4 He speaks well.* The men who 
were not carrying dragged the sleigh 
and snow shoes ; but the former 
became so utterly unmanageable 
amidst the rough nev6 and hum- 
mocks that we were obliged to aban- 
don it, as we could improvise an 
excellent sleigh out of' the snow 
shoes. We left it three miles n.n.w. 
of the first of the Highgone hills ; 
so if it should ever be found, and 
the finder will carefully note the 
position, the rate at which these 
glaciers move may be approximated. 
One thing is certain, as regards this 
glacier ; it is advancing, ana possibly 
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ebbs and flows in common with 
many other of the Icelandic Jokulls. 
This ebbing and flowing of course 
depends npon the ratio which the 
increment of frozen accumulation 
bears to the temperature through- 
out the year. Paul remarked that 
the Joknlls at this point had ad- 
vanced some 200 yards since he had 
seen the glacier two years ago from 
the adjacent ijald. 

The sun was now very hot, and 
the coagulated snow which covered 
the glacier upon which we were 
walking became very difficult, and 
we often broke through into pools 
of water. So before long I called a 
halt. We had made about seven 
miles in a straight line x.n.e. from 
the edge of the glacier, at the rate 
of about a mile and a half per hour ; 
but as the nature of the ground had 
compelled us to make several de- 
tours, we had covered a consider- 
ably greater distance. We rigged 
up a shelter from the sun with our 
poles and canvas, and, after chang- 
ing our foot gear, lunched and slept, 
till the glacier was in better order 
for travelling. We started again 
about 6 p.m. ; it was now much 
more practicable, and the surface 
of the snow was freezing, the wind 
N.N.E. After three hours we were 
able to pack our things upon the 
snow shoes, which we joined to- 
gether at the toes, leaving the ends 
to spread out and form a sort of 
sleigh, which was very light and 
travelled easily. We had left the true 
glacier behind us, and for a long 
while had been travelling over rough 
neve, which now developed into 
pure snow, consolidated by frost, 
having a crust upon the surface 
which was beginning to bear us. 
This mode of progression was much 
better than carrying the load upon 
our backs, as the Icelanders said, 

4 Mikit betr draga sem bara,’ which* 
is English enough to be understood 
by anyone, and is an example of 
the great affinity between our own 
language and the Icelandic. The 
ascent began to be more steep, for 


before it had been scarcely percej^ 

There was now a glorious snngciti 
The desolate fields of Skapta and 
the black summit of Bleugre lay 
beneath us ; on the west we were 
losing sight of Orefa all the more 
rapidly owing to the elevated 
nature of the Jokull to the east, but 
the last view of it can never be for- 
gotten. Its snowy sides reflected 
an unearthly glow; the sky was 
perfect, scarcely a cloud was to be 
seen ; and as the sun set, about io 
p.m., it was surrounded with a band 
of prismatic light, and, for hours 
after, fitful bands illuminated the 
western and northern sky, as is 
always the case in fine weather at 
the beginning of autumn. 

The moon had risen, and a sharp 
frost had set in, stiffening our hair 
and beards. Just after nightfall is 
the clearest time upon the moun- 
tains in Iceland, and for this I 
looked anxiously in order to see 
whether there were any traces of 
smoke to the north. -To those who- 
have never looked for smoke in 
the distance, it may seem easy to 
distinguish between smoke and 
cloud, but it is a most difficult 
task. Again and again I could have- 
said I saw columns of smoke rising, 
but the appearances soon proved to 
be only the light clouds of evening. 

In this fashion we travelled on 
till midnight, when we dug a square 
hole in the snow, and roofed it with 
our canvas, heaping snow upon the 
edges to keep out draught. The 
two ends were fastened up with 
macintosh coats, thus, as it were, 
having a housetop to cover the 
hole. We ohanged our shoes and 
stockings, hung them upon the 
ridge pole, and supped, sitting inside 
the bag, for it was bitterly cold, 
as we were now no longer moving ; 
I lighted my pipe, and exposed my 
thermometer. I then examined my 
aneroid, and found our height to be 
four thousand feet above the sea 
level. 

Indescribably beautiful was that 
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moonlight night npon the snow. 
Everything was Been in a strange 
bine radiance, like that of a Bengal 
light ; there was no sound or motion 
to break the death-like calm. Crawl- 
ing baok into the warm bag,. I 
finished the remainder of my pipe 
with my nose tucked under the rug. 
I made every man fill his flask 
with snow before he lay down, in 
order that he might have some 
water in the morning, and thus we 
snatched three hours* rest. 

In the morning my thermometer 
registered twenty degrees of frost, 
and our shoes and socks were frozen 
hard as a board. We had therefore 
to sit upon our foot-gear while we 
breakfasted before we could reduce 
them sufficiently to put them on. 

It was a glorious morning. The 
snow no longer clung to our shoes, 
and the snow shoes travelled easily 
over the firmly frozen crust. After 
a couple of hours’ dragging we 
sighted a peculiarly shaped moun- 
tain, about ten miles to the N.E. 
The summit was shaped like the 
end of a house, though at first sight 
it appeared like a black pyramid. 
The top was several hundred feet 
above the level of the surround- 
ing snow. We named it ‘Vatna 
Jokull husie,’ the house of Vatna 
Jokull. 

Farther onto the north, and about 
two points off our course, lay a 
black-looking crater, and I made a 
ddtour in order to inspect it. It 
proved to be what I supposed. 
Cliffs of obsidian rock rose to the 
height of 150 feet, varying from 
a purely vitreous black obsidian to 
a grey stony variety. They enclosed 
a small crater breached towards the 
jr.w., while they were surrounded 
from ir.E. to s.w. by a gulf, about 
forty feet in depth, filled with 
water and frozen over, probably an 
ancient crater, in the centre of which 
the smaller one had been formed. 
The clifft appeared to be constructed 
not so much from any violent erup- 
tion as bv the welling out of lava 
which wnen first ejected, perhaps, 


displaced an immense amount of 
frozen material. The surface of the 
rocks was very brittle, and great 
quantities of fragments had been 
split away by the action of frost. 
The summit was principally black 
obsidian, numerous portions of 
which lined the sides of the cliffs ; 
this overlay a more flinty variety, 
which passed into banded compact 
laminro of semi-obsidian, almost a 
pearlite, at times containing large 
vesicles which ran into one another ; 
this again developed into a kind of 
grey stony obsidian. All these 
changes were apparently brought 
about by the different stages of cool- 
ing through which the lava passed. 

We were now 4,500 feet above 
the sea level. I named this moun- 
tain Mount Paul, after my valuable 
companion Paulson, who had been 
so energetic in procuring me 
men, and without whose aid I 
should have been sadly at a loss. 
We enjoyed a good draught of the 
water which filled the outside crater, 
and, replenishing the whisky keg, 
set off up a steeper ascent due 
north, in order to allow for our 
deviation to the east. The great 
difficulty in acquiring anything like 
a knowledge of the geology of 
Vatna Jokull, is the depth at which 
the rocks are buried beneath the 
snow ; and it is only in cases like 
that just mentioned, or where there 
may be considerable heat, that it 
would be possible to gather geolo- 
gical information. At the distance 
of about seven miles n.n.w. was 
apparently a similar crater, but it 
was more deeply imbedded in the 
snow. Upon the western horizon 
were twenty or thirty small black 
objects ; but even through my glass 
I failed to detect whether they were 
clouds or black prominences. We 
journeyed on till we reached the 
height of 5,750 feet. The sun was 
very hot, and travelling became ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The thermometer 
in the sun rose to seventy degrees, 
and, as we had travelled about ten 
miles, with a d4tour of two, to 
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examine Mount Paul, 1 called a halt, 
and proceeded to make a contriv- 
ance for melting snow. I scooped 
a hole in the snow, and lined it with 
a macintosh coat. 1 then raised 
slanting banks of snow round the 
hole, which 1 covered in a similar 
manner, and strewed the whole with 
snow, leaving a good shovelful in 
the bottom of the hole. My com- 
panions had meanwhile raised a 
slant to protect us from the sun. 

I now ordered all wet socks and 
shoes to be changed and hung out 
to dry; if we had not taken this 
precaution we should have had no 
dry change in camp. The men now 
slept, and I proceeded to post up 
my diary, and take observations. 

To the east, about five miles off, 
lay a conical mountain, perhaps 
a continuation of Vatna Jokull 
husie. I could see the black sum- 
mits of Bleugre and the Bjorns, but 
we had long lost sight of Orefa. 
The Bjorns I knew to be s.s.w., and 
Bleugre s.w. Upon taking out 
my azimuth, great was my dis- 
may at finding the first bearing 
N.w., and the latter due north, 
while my compass performed the 
most eccentric evolutions. I shut 
the instrument up in disgust, con- 
templating the chance of a fog, and 
cutting out a circle of paper, upon 
which I marked the known bearings 
of Bleugre and the Bjorns, I pro- 
ceeded to take some observations, 
as far as it was practicable to do so, 
and drew as accurate a map of my 
route as I could under the circum- 
stances. I determined to say no- 
thing about my compass being at 
fanlt, lest my men might refuse to 
proceed; so taking refreshment at 
my reservoir, which was fast filling, 
I observed the bearings of the start, 
changed my socks, and turned in. 

Having slept for four or five 
hours, we made a good meal, 
drinking plentifully of the pool of 
water which by this time had col- 
lected in our reservoir. All our 
things were dry, and we were in 
excellent spirits. As we ended 


our meal, a strong smell, as of the 
carbonic oxide from a blast furnabe 
just tapped, pervaded the atmo- 
sphere. Wo all started to our feet, 
and sniffed the breeze that was 
blowing pretty strongly from the 
x.n.e., which perhaps brought 
down the exhalation from cooling 
lava fields iu that direction. I was 
now doubly sure we were upon the 
right track. At this moment Paul 
pulled out the little compass I had 
lent him, to observe more closely 
the direction of the smell : he at 
once detected the eccentric move- 
ment of the instrument, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ The compass is foolish !’ 
Biartny and John at once turned 
round to witness the phenomenon, 
and, as I expected, asked, * What 
in case of fog P * I explained 
(though, I must say, not very 
satisfactorily to myself) that it was 
only the part of the mountain we 
were then on that was attracting 
it, and asked if they were afraid. 
They laughed, and said, ‘ Oh, no ; 
it is all one to us.* I carefully 
noted the direction of the attrac- 
tion, which was to the west ; 
that which ought to have been 
west reading north, though the 
compass would not hold steadily to 
any one point. The men called the 
mountain opposite to us Mount 
Magnet. It was now freezing, and, 
after advancing a short distance, 
all ascent terminated in a rolling 
plain of snow. In vain we searched 
the horizon for traces of smoke. 
The clouds deceived us ; and even 
when, after looking through my 
telescope, I felt certain that I saw 
smoke, the quick glance of my 
companions would determine the 
doubt with the expression, i Alla 
skyce! ekki reykir* (all sky, no 
smoke). We pursued our way 
for about three hours more, and 
passed a beautiful snowy peak to 
the east, a volcanic cone, covered 
with snow. The different stages 
by which it rose from base to 
summit told of the series of erup- 
tions which had raised the peak to 
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its present elevation above the sur- 
rounding snow, probably five hun- 
dred feet. Twice did the smell I 
have described come upon us, each 
time from the same direction. As 
the sun was setting we had a mag- 
nificent view of two white moun- 
tains, evidently volcanoes, away to 
the east of these ; one was a two- 
coned mountain, while the other, a 
smaller one, appeared through the 
telescope to have a large cave in its 
side, from which was issuing steam 
or smoke. I should place them 
twelve or fifteen miles to the east 
of our track ; but, having lost sight 
of Orefa and Bjorns, I had nothing 
by which I could take their angular 
distance. 

When the sun set, the surface of 
the snow became very hard, under 
the influence of a severe frost. 
Towards the middle of the night 
the sky clouded over, and as wc 
were much fatigued we again 
camped as before in the snow 5,950 
feet above sea level, determining to 
rise with the light and make a long 
stage before the sun was up. We 
had been for some hours at about 
the same level, varying perhaps ono 
hundred feet. At supper we re- 
viewed the provisions, and found 
we had but three days’ full rations 
left, for the severe work in the keen 
air had greatly increased our appe- 
tites. Upon examining my ther- 
mometers I found that the columns 
of both maximum and minimum 
were broken, and no amount 
of shaking would adjust them. 
This unfortunately prevented my 
obtaining any more thermometrical 
readings upon Yatna Jokull. We 
slept about four hours, and as it 
was not yet light in the tent, I 
tried to peep out, but found an ac- 
cumulation of snow upon the mac- 
intosh which formed the < gable 
end of our housetop. When I suc- 
ceeded in removing it sufficiently to 
look out, I found that a thick mist 
and fine driving snow prevented 
me from seeing many yards, and to 
mj dismay the wind was 8.B., 
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the worst wind in Iceland. I 
slipped out, without disturbing 
my companions, and took a 
good look round. The shovel 
was nearly covered, only a small 
part of the handle showing; so I 
stuck it up in our tracks, the blade 
bearing N. and 8. After this I 
returned to the bag and slept, trust- 
ing the wind might change ; but I 
knew it was hoping against hope, 
for when the wind once gets into 
s.E. in this country there is no 
knowing how long it will remain 
there. One thing is certain ; it will 
be the worst weather possible until 
it changes. When we all roused 
up from our sleep the snow was 
thickly falling, and as Biartny 
looked out he remarked, in scarcely 
a cheerful tone, ‘Alla thoga miki 
driva* (all fog, much fine snow). 

We held a council of war over 
our breakfast. The men were unani- 
mous in their decision to turn back ; 
nor could I (much as I should have 
liked to do so) have tried, with 
anything like an easy conscience, to 
persuade them to remain where we 
were, or to go on. We had scarcely 
a day’s provisions left; the wind 
was s.s.E., where it might stay 
for a fortnight, as I had often known 
to be the case ; the fine snow which 
was falling showed that there was 
a great deal more to come, for a 
heavy fall always begins with fine 
driving snow, and a passing storm 
with large flakes; and I did not 
like the prismatic ring round the 
sun two nights previous. We were 
two good days* travel from the 
commencement of the glaeier, our 
compass was useless, ana, with the 
present weather, we might be a 
great deal longer trying to find our 
way down. I therefore determined 
to return. We made a good break- 
fast, duly anathematised the wea- 
ther, and, having Bmoked a pipe, 
prepared to leave the English flag 
at this our farthest point of pro- 
gress, which we believed to be 
about the centre of Yatna Jokull, 
though the highest point must bethe 
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summit of one of those mountains 
we saw away to the east. I took 
one of the poles, six feet long, and 
attached to it our small Union Jack ; 
then, forcing the point down into 
the snow, we raised a mound 
around it. I fastened to the pole 
a little bag, well greased, contain- 
ing a shilling and a penny, with a 
note, saying we four, W. L. Watts, 
Englishman, Paul Paulson, Biartny, 
and John, Icelanders, reached this 
point and planted this flagpost 
August 13, 1874, about thirty- 
six miles in a straight line from 
Nupstad, which bore s.s.w. three 
days* journey— adding a P.S. re- 
questing the finder of the money 
‘not to squander it in any of the 
adjacent shops.’ The bag was well 
bound round the pole. On this 
spot wo left ‘Jack’ to endure a 
lonely existence in the middle of 
Yatna Jokull, with a stanza of ‘God 
save the Queen ’ from me, and the 
Icelandic National Hymn of ‘ Garaals 
Islands folk ’ from my companions, 
the tunes of which are nearly iden- 
tical. Regretting that circumstances 
compelled me to retreat for this 
year, I bade adieu to the flag of 
England, and sought the little trace 
that was left of our back tracks. 
The tent cover, and all that had 
been exposed to the storm, was 
covered with ice, which made our 
load much heavier, and I feared we 
should break the canvas when 
doubling up the roof that had shel- 
tered us. Fortunately, the wind 
which most generally brings bad 
weather in Iceland is not a cold one, 
or life would be imperilled at such 
an altitude. The newly-fallen snow 
made sleighing very heavy, and the 
exertion made the snow which fell 
upon us melt to such an extent 
that we were soon (in spite of water- 
proofs) very wet, for it is almost 
impossible to keep out fine driving 
snow. The wind blew steadily, 
but we were assisted by our back 
tracks, which were remarkably dis- 
tinct considering the amount of 
snow that had fallen. The wind, 


when travelling where it is un- 
affected by valleys or trees, is, always 
a good guide, for there are char 
racteristic winds to every country, 
with the feel of which the traveller 
soon becomes acquainted. In thick 
weather, without a compass, such 
knowledge is invaluable. 

It takes a much longer time to 
obliterate tracks made in a hard 
crust than might be supposed, 
especially upon a slight incline, 
when it iB freezing, and a wind 
blowing ; the wind seems to blow the 
snow in and out again. Tracks 
made in the soft snow would not 
last anything like the same time. I 
have often remarked this in winter 
upon the plains of North-West 
America, to which Yatna Jokull 
bears a close resemblance, especially 
where the prairies are rolling. 

We took it in turns, one to find 
the way, two to pull, and one to hold 
the sleigh behind, and scoop away 
the snow, whioh from time to time 
accumulated in front of it. The ice 
thickened upon ns, and upon the 
sleigh, making the one more heavy, 
and us less comfortable. After a 
long and hard pull, we reached 
Mount Paul. My watch had long 
been broken ; so I had left it behind, 
and now, not being able to see the 
sun, it was scarcely possible, with 
the thick darkness and fast- 
falling snow, to tell whether it was 
night or day. 

We descended into the crater for 
shelter, and, breaking away the ice 
which had accumulated about our 
neckwraps and hair, we partook of 
a good meal, and I again examined 
the curious rocks around me, while 
my companions filled the flasks 
with water, and ‘fixed up ’ prepara- 
tory to another start. The next 
stage brought us to our snow house 
of two days back, but we should not 
have discovered it had we not most 
fortunately and unexpectedly hit 
upon our back tracks again within 
half a mile from this spot. > I never 
felt more thankful for anything, than 
I did to find I should not have to 
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stand about for an bonr in my frozen 
garments amid snch a tempest 
while we fixed a shelter. 

We soon established ourselves, 
and, having changed our socks, got 
into the bag, and discussed our 
meal. As we were all wet and cold, 
I started Icelandic songs, and we 
spent some time in shouting our- 
selves hoarse. Making a noise is a 
very good thing to warm one, 
especially in a bag like that in which 
my nose was buried. Thus solaced 
by a short pipe I fell asleep, while 
the rapidly increasing darkness 
showed that either it was growing 
late or we were getting snowed up. 

After a good sleep, I awoke with 
something pressing heavily upon my 
face, and I found that the snow was 
weighing the canvas down upon us, 
for we were now using rope as a 
ridge pole, having left the long pole 
we had before used with the flag. 
When we looked out the winds had 
shifted more to the east, and if we 
had had a sufficient stock of pro- 
visions I should not even then 
have thought of turning back, but, 
under the circumstances, nothing 
else could be done. Our shoes and 
socks were frozen hard again, 
although we had lain upon them, 
and we had to put them in our 
bosoms to thaw them out. Biartny 
was the first to get his on; he 
crawled out, leaving a hole, through 
which the snow drifted in a most 
merciless manner. The house was 
becoming untenantable, and we 
were soon all outside, steaming as 
though we had been dipped in hot 
water; but our clothes were soon 
frozen to our backs. We cleared 
the snow away, and dug out our 
things. The cold was intense, for 
now the wind had shifted from the 
south, and when that is the case 
the temperature falls very low during 
bad weather upon these Jokulls. 

It took a long while before we felt 
at all warm, but in due time the ex- 
ertion of travelling overcame our 
icy coating. The wind, being colder, 
made the surface of the snow in 


much better condition than it had 
been on the previous day, and we 
made very good progress; more- 
over, the men were going home. 

We travelled hard for many 
hours, keeping the wind upon our 
left ; and, taking turns in pulling*as 
before, we reached the termina- 
tion of the snow, which struck the 
glacier about four miles weBt of the 
first of the Highgone hills. We 
were soon obliged to have recourse 
to our former fashion of carrying 
our things upon our backs, and after 
a somewhat dangerous walk, owing 
to the recently fallen snow, we ar- 
rived at the fjald, where we had 
cached our superfluous luggage. 
Light was on the wane, so we 
cooked some soup, which was very 
grateful. We were wet through; 
and as by fording the Dipon at this 
point we could make a short cut 
over the Bjorns to Nupstad, we 
determined to proceed, instead of 
passing the night upon the fjalds. 
My men well knew the way, for they 
are at home amongst the rocks, 
where they keep their sheep, though 
they had never before set foot upon 
a Jokull. We left all our things 
behind, and raced one another over 
the lava to the Dipou, which we 
forded, holding one another round 
the waist, to prevent being swept 
away ; for although it was late in 
the afternoon/ and cold weather 
withal, there was sufficient water 
still flowing from the glacier to take 
us up to our waists. We reached 
Nupstad before darkness set, in and 
found Mr. Wynne awaiting us, with 
our guide from Bejkavich, who had 
returned with a fresh supply of pro- 
visions, <fcc. With the farmer and 
his family, they gave us a hearty 
welcome. 

In reviewing my trip, as to the 
light it throws upon the nature of 
the Vatna, I arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the eruptions of last year 
are neither from the south slope, 
nor from the centre of Vatna Jokull, 
and that they are therefore, doubt- 
less, a volcano like those I have 
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mentioned, many of which, in all 
probability, penetrate the northern 
as well as the sonthem slope. From 
cross-bearings which I took of the 
direction of the eruption as seen from 
various parts of the island, I should 
place the volcano from which the 
eruption came, upon the northern 
slope of the Vatna Jokull, in a line 
south of Modrudalr in the north of 
Iceland, not far from the supposed 
source of the Jokulsa of the north, 
and I mean to direct my next effort 
towards that spot. 

In order properly to explore 
Vatna Jokull, it is necessary that the 
party should consist of not less than 
eight persons, with two sleighs that 
will carry from 150 to 200 lbs. each ; 
for, although that is too much to 
journey with on a glacier, it can be 
easily carried on the snow. The 
allowance of provisions should be 
i£ lb. of meat, ^lb. of butter, 1 lb. 
of bread, ioz. of sugar, and \ pint 
of whisky per man per day. All 
should sleep in a huge bag made of 
thick macintosh, and blanketing 
and a cork mattress should also be 
added large enough to floor " the 
house, with a margin of thin oil- 
skin, that might peg into the walls, 
to prevent the back getting wet, 
when leaning against the sides. 
Two buffalo skins, or a large eider- 
down quilt, would also be of ser- 
vice; otherwise there should be a 
spare rug for each man. More im- 
portant than all, is some good 
method of melting snow without 
the use of spirit lamps. A good 
tent eight feet by eight, and four 
feet high, and two stout iron shovels 
are indispensable. For clothing, 
nothing is better than strong tweed 


knickerbockers, worsted drawers, 
knitted jerseys, and pilot coat, with 
knitted socks and Indian mocassins ; 
these last are a sine qua non * 
English boots are out of the ques- 
tion for snow travelling, and the 
Icelandic shoes, though better than 
English boots, require tops to be 
sewn on them. Snow shoes for 
those who can use them are a great 
assistance. 

To sum up, this hitherto un- 
trodden Vatna Jokull is a moun- 
tainous tract surrouuded by a roll- 
ing plateau, containing numerous 
volcanoes, one of which (if not more), 
upon the north, appears to be in a 
Btate of pretty constant activity, 
while numerous others in all pro- 
bability are paroxysmal, most like- 
ly exhibiting all the phenomena 
characteristic of (if I may be al- 
lowed the term) bottled-up volcanoes. 
This tract, together with the 
Odatha-hraun, and the centre of 
Iceland with its numerous moun- 
tains, forms a volume of nature, 
the first leaf of which has only 
just been cut; and beyond doubt 
there is a constantly active vol- 
cano within a thousand miles of 
our own shores, upon which the eye 
of man has never rested. 

The investigation of this land is 
an expensive affair to attempt 
single-handed. Are there three 
men in England — who do not 
mind roughing it, and who under- 
stand what they are going in for — 
that will join me in the undertak- 
ing ? If there are, and they will 
communicate with me, we may — 
with the assistance of four Ice- 
landers, next year search these un- 
known wonders from end to end 1 
W. L. Watts. 
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TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES . 1 


OW that the public see con- 
stantly in the daily papers 
varions advertisements of General 
Nnrsing Institutions, Associations of 
Trained Nurses, Training Schools 
and Homes for Nurses, & c., all of 
which expect public encouragement, 
a few practical suggestions on the 
general subject of nursing and 
nurses may not be ill-timed. 

The popular ideas respecting 
nurses and nursing are extremely 
vague, partly because the subject, 
being rather an unattractive one, 
* is not much looked into, and partly 
because there is very little to be 
read about it. In fact, all we know 
must be derived from personal 
observation and experience, which, 
except from necessity, few persons 
have the opportunity to acquire. 

Nursing, in its broadest sense, 
is merely the care of the sick, and 
a nurse is a useful assistant when 
one is ill ; a kind of servant under 
the doctor’s orders. Such has been 
the accepted view of the subject 
until of late years, when the addi- 
tional light thrown on the care and 
cure of the sick, and on the rights 
and wrongs of women, has made 
nursing an art, and the well-being 
of the nurse a public question. 
But if few persons know what a 
good nurse and good nursing really 
are, still fewer know what a scarcity 
of good nurses exists, and how great 
is the demand for them. Hence 
the necessity of the numerous ad- 
vertisements and appeals to the 
public by meetings, circulars, con- 
certs, &o. 

Lately, indeed, the whole subject, 
^somewhat to the surprise of some, 


has been put on the footing of a 
public charity. This is contrary to 
the generally conceived idea that 
nurses are always to be had for the 
asking ; that they come when they 
are wanted ; go away when they are 
done with ; are paid properly for 
their services, like any other ser- 
vant, without any question of 
charity in the matter; and that, 
even in the public hospitals, which 
undoubtedly rank as charities, bo 
far as the nurses are concerned 
the word charity does not apply, as 
they are well paid and not over- 
worked, and others always Bupply 
the places of those who retire or 
die. Miss Nightingale is popularly 
supposed to be the patron saint of 
all this class of females, and to be 
always able on application.to supply 
the best nurses to all parts of the 
world, which she certainly would 
do if she could. 

Now we shall attempt to show, 
isfc. That there is a great want 
and demand for good trained nurses 
all over the world; 2ndly. That 
this demand can only be supplied 
by training-schools ; 3rdly. That 
any institution* for nurses is only 
useful and desirable in proportion 
as it does properly train them ; and, 
4thly. That the welfare of such 
training-schools is worthy the at- 
tention and liberality of the intel- 
ligent and benevolent. 

We shall better appreciate the 
number of nurses required by first 
considering hospital nursing, and 
the number* of institutions in London 
and the environs employing nnrses. 

The hospitals which received a 
share in the distribution of the 
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Hospital Sunday Fund in 1873 
numbered fifty-four, without taking 
into account the dispensaries and 
infirmaries likewise assisted, num- 
bering ninety-three more, most of 
which need one or more nurses of 
some kind. Now in eight of the 
principal London hospitals, holding 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven 
beds, there were required three hun- 
dred and twenty-three nurses in 
the course of a year. This being 
the case in eight hospitals, what 
must be the number needed for the 
hundred and forty other institutions 
aided by the Sunday Fund, which 
in their turn form only a small part 
of the twelve hundred charities of 
London? Many of these latter, of 
course, are educational, religious, 
or charitable, without direct refer- 
ence to health; but by far the larger 
proportion are founded on the idea 
that the beneficiaries are unable to 
take care of themselves, and need, 
sooneror later, the services of nurses. 

Now such being a rough state- 
ment of the employment of nurses 
in London alone, we shall find, if we 
take the trouble to visit the hospitals, 
a universal complaint, not only of a 
deficiency in the supply of women 
who when tested as to their capacity 
for nursing stand the ordeal, but 
even of women who are willing to 
be nurses at all. 

To some the art of nursing, as 
Miss Nightingale calls' it, is 
positively repulsive ; for some it is 
too laborious ; to others it appears 
miserably paid ; and others arc 
deterred by the utter want of any 
prospect in the future for an 
incapacitated or superannuated 
nurse. 

Now we believe that sound and 
respectable institutions or schools 
for the training and support of 
women as nurses, will meet and 
remedy many of these objections. 
The repulsiveness of the work will 
be very much mitigated by its 
being elevated to the dignity of a 
profession, the laboriousness will 


be obviated by having enough hands 
to divide the labour, and the re- 
muneration will appear much more 
satisfactory by being made secure. A 
comfortable home, too, in old age 
will aid greatly as an inducement 
to become a nurse. 

As regards the deficiency of 
nurses for private families, it is of 
course difficult to form an estimate ; 
but the demand is a steady one, 
and we have been assured by 
physicians of the best standing, 
that an unsupplied want does exist 
even among those who are able and 
willing to pay. What, then, must be 
the want among the poorer classes, 
where circumstances often prevent 
the sick from being taken into the 
hospital, and poverty prevents any 
very large wages being paid for 
professional nurses ? 

Among the poor, nursing is 
commonly done, especially in the 
country, by friends who, often at 
great sacrifice of time and feelings, 
are willing to step in and help. The 
assistance, in many cases, is not of 
the most judicious nature, and 
cannot but often result in unneces- 
sary deaths, and in infectious diseases 
being carried from house to house. 

The wants of nurses, as well as the 
want of nurses, can perhaps be better 
understood by considering in detail 
the classes of the community by 
which they are wanted, and the 
varying nature of the work they are 
expected to do. 

The wealthy class can as a 
general rule obtain nurses by offer- 
ing sufficiently large wages, for 
high pay and a comfortable house 
will always tempt a certain 
number of intelligent, careful 
women to act as nurses, even if 
they have not the knowledge of a 
professed nurse. In a rich man's 
house the principal requisites in a 
nurse are cleanliness, honesty, and 
good manners, with certificates of 
having generally nursed in families 
of the same class. Not a great 
amount of knowledge of diseases 
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and remedies is required, as a good 
physician is always within call. 
Not much strength or activity is 
required, as plenty of servants are 
under the same roof to assist. No 
special knowledge of cooking is 
needed, as there is the professed 
cook always at hand to furnish the de- 
licate soup or juicy steak. Not much 
fatigue has to be endured, as there 
are always relays either of nurses or 
of other assistants night and day. 
Modem improvements supply water, 
light, and air, coolness in summer, 
and heat in winter, and the long 
purse ensures abundance of clean 
linen, easy chairs, carriages, and 
other luxuries for the convalescent. 
The patient is cured or not, as the 
case may be, and handsome presents 
reward the already well-paid nurse, 
who leaves with the certainty, with 
her excellent recommendations, of 
stepping almost immediately into a 
place of a similar character. 

Therefore, we repeat, it is 
never very difficult to find candi- 
dates for such places as we have 
described in the rich man's house. 
But is this what we should call a 
properly trained nurse ? And would 
it not be desirable even for the rich 
to have access to thoroughly well- 
organised hospital training-schools 
for nurses, instead of trusting to 
previous aristocratic service as the 
sole recommendation P 

But let us pass to families lower 
in the social scale, and see how the 
case alters. Here a deficiency of 
means prevents high wages for a 
nurse of the kind just mentioned. 
The same cause requires the num- 
ber of the physician’s visits to be 
countedand considered, and the nurse 
is expected to be sufficiently ex- 
perienced to do without medical 
advice except in a great emergency. 
The cook and the housemaid of the 
establishment are perhaps united 
in one person, if the mistress of the 
house, aided by her children, does 
not have to undertake these em- 
ployments herself. The nurse is 


expeoted not only to wait on her 
patient and herself, but to know 
enough about cooking to make a 
nourishing broth out of already 
well-discussed bones, and a tender 
dish out of a tough second cut. 
The bedroom must possibly be 
shared with other members of the 
family, and a staircase common to 
many feet ensures sufficient dis- 
comfort, noise, and want of privacy 
to keep the patient’s nerves always 
on the rack and render the duties 
of a nurse particularly trying. Such 
is the constant experience of the 
district nurse, in whom the needful 
requisites are infinite patience, con- 
trivance, and perseverance to do 
much with small means and poor 
materials, and strong health and 
arms to make up for bad air, con- 
fined rooms, and want of assistance. 

The homes of this class of nurses 
are likewise very different from 
those of the rich man’s nurse. For 
while the latter would generally 
have her own home or relations to 
go to, or even the means to keep a 
little apartment for her own use, 
the former is more likely to be a 
poor woman, perhaps without avail- 
able home or friends, and her small 
pay does not enable her to keep her 
rooms when employed as nurse. 
When not employed she is con- 
sequently at the mercy of low- 
class boarding-house keepers, and 
obliged to pay extra in order to give 
up her room at short notice. 

It is therefore for this class of 
nurses that we begin to see the 
necessity of some kind of an in- 
stitution or a Home, where they 
can be accommodated, either gra- 
tuitously from the funds of the 
institution, or at such reasonable 
rate and on such short notice as not 
to conflict with their sudden engage- 
ments and small means. If such 
institutions can also be a permanent 
home for nurses, and give them a 
yearly salary as well as board, 
lodging, and washing at reasonable 
rates, whether they are employed or 
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not, so much the better. The in- 
stitution in this case is the medium 
of engagement with the patients, 
the nurse receiving only her regular 
salary from tho Home, and the Home 
demanding a sufficient sum from 
the patient to amply reimburse 
itself. In order to make this a 
successful and safe scheme for the 
Home, the nurse must bo put on 
probation for a certain time at a 
lower rate of pay than she will 
receive when this time is passed, 
and if the system is completed by 
letting the nurses have the privilege 
of working in a public hospital 
during their probation, we have at 
once the Hospital Training School 
in full operation. 

Such a system is actually in 
practice in tho British Nursing 
Association. 

Now if such an arrangement is 
desirable for private nurses, much 
more so do we find it for the hospital 
nurses. 

Until within a few years, in all 
hospitals not managed by Roman 
Catholic Sisterhoods, the nursing 
department has been tho most diffi- 
cult one to manage, and the great- 
est cause of scandal and inefficiency. 
In the hospitals other virtues are 
requisite than those which are 
wanted in the private house. 

In the hospitals the first pecu- 
liarity to be noticed is, that women 
are employed to nurse both sexes ; 
whereas in private families men 
nurses are frequently, if not gene- 
rally, in attendance on men, espe- 
cially if tho case be a surgical one, 
or one where violence in the patient 
is at all anticipated. This fact 
alone would prove a severe test for 
the nerves of a woman desiring to 
bo a hospital nurse, and could only 
be overcome by long, steady, and 
conscientious practice. 

The next trial of a nurse in a 
hospital is having a number of 
patients to attend to at once, instead 
of only one, as in a private family. 
The hospital nurse has, if we may 
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trust the statistics of several of the 
large London hospitals, in the course 
of a year an average of from three 
to six patients at a time to take 
care of, according to the different 
proportion of nurses to patients em- ' 
ployed in the differenthospitals. The 
hospital nurses are of course changed 
at night, but the day work is inces- 
sant. With new cases co nstant ly 
arriving, deaths one minute, births 
another, and every stage of suffer- 
ing around her, a nurse would be 
soon exhausted with fatigue and 
nervousness, without the firmness 
of purpose, fixed principle, and self- 
command which are best to be 
obtained by thorough training. 

Another point of the greatest im- 
portance in hospitals, and which is 
the greatest trial to many who would 
be nurses, is the necessity of im- 
plicit obedience to the orders of 
superiors, no matter what the nurse’s 
own judgment in the case maybe. 
She is constantly under orders, often 
arbitrary and peremptory, of visit- 
ing-surgeons, house-surgeons and 
physicians, dressers, upper-nurses, 
matrons, and others. Her place is 
to do what she is told, and never 
complain or disobey. Whereas in 
the private family the professed 
nurse is looked up to for advice, 
and expected to assume the respon- 
sibility, subject merely to the gene- 
ral orders of the medical man, who 
often indeed never interferes as long 
as the case is going on well. In 
the private house the sick nurse is 
absolute in the sick room, often 
very much against the will of the 
family and friends. The opposite 
is the case in the hospital with all 
but the head-nurse or matron, who, 
however, must always carry out 
the surgeon’s or physician’s direc- 
tions, which are written down in 
detail, and kept in sight to provide 
against all forgetfulness or excuse. 

This blind obedience is the hard- 
est thing to learn and to teach, and 
yet it lies at the foundation of all 
success in a public institution, and 
3 » 
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determines its value and reputation, 
whether the object be education, 
civil or military, or the tending and 
curing the sick. It is for this reason 
that a hospital is the necessary ad- 
junct of a school for nurses, as it is 
the only place where can be learnt 
that implicit obedience to authority 
which proves the sincerity of pur- 
pose and abnegation of self essen- 
tial in a good nurse. The same 
obedience, though in a less degree, 
must be observed in any home or 
institution for nurses, to ensure 
order, system, and freedom from 
jealousy and quarrels. 

Another trial for hospital nurses 
is found in the fact that, in addition 
to difference of sex, and every variety 
of disease requiring to be encoun- 
tered with coolness and propriety, 
there is likewise every grade of 
morality to be found in the patients 
congregated from various classes 
and occupations of city and coun- 
try. Great system and discipline, 
carried out on the principle we have 
mentioned of perfect obedience, en- 
sure a certain amount of outward 
propriety of conduct ; yet any nurse 
constantly at her post must neces- 
sarily hear many a rough word and 
phrase uttered from impatience, 
ignorance, brutality, or delirium, 
taxing any but the impermeable 
texture of high-toned, well-trained 
principle, which knows how to en- 
sure respect. This power of enforc- 
ing respect is greatly enhanced and 
strengthened when it is known that 
a nurse is one of an organised and 
respected community or institution 
which will defend her interests at 
need, or supply a more severe agent 
in her place if necessary. 

Again, what is the prospect for a 
„ hospital nurse after she has worn 
herself out either temporarily or 
permanently, and how long can she 
continue to work under the best of 
circumstances P Occasionally ac- 
quaintances made in the wards of a 
hospital lead to better situations for 
the nurses, and even a happy mar- 


riage has been known to come about 
as the result of a nurse’s care of a 
patient. But such cases are few 
and far between. As a general rule, 
no private family would take a nurse 
who was no longer useful in a hos- 
pital. A premature decline, or a 
rheumatic, nervous, suffering old 
age as a reward for the best years 
of her life spent in the service of 
others, seems at present to be the 
usual alternative. 

We have heard the average length 
of a nurse’s career put by a com- 
petent judge at ten years, and in 
one of the existing institutions for 
nurses all are entitled to a pension 
who have. served from twelve to fif- 
teen years and have become in- 
valided in consequence. In the same 
institution thirty-nine pensioners are 
paid partly out of the general fund 
and partly from a special fund for 
superannuated nurses. The nurses 
are only taken between the ages of 
twenty- eight and forty, and there 
is a proportion of thirty-nine pen- 
sioners to seventy-five in active ser- 
vice. In confirmation of what we 
have stated as to the absolute want 
of women willing to be nurses, the 
report of this particular institution 
says : ‘ The demand for nurses so 
far exceeds the supply that the 
Committee will feel grateful to any 
friends who will recommend thorn 
women suited to the work, bearing 
in mind that not only good nurses, 
but women of Christian life and 
character are those alone who will 
in its highest sense rightly carry 
out the spirit of the work.’ 

This institution, likewise, besides 
combining the ideas we have given 
of nursing in private families and 
in hospitals, sends out a nurse free 
of charge to the poor of each of 
twenty districts of London, under 
the direction of the clergyman of 
the respective districts. 

The question of training schools 
for nurses as the only means of 
obtaining and ensuring the neces- 
sary qualities in nnrses and giving 
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thorn a pension in their old age may- 
be considered a comparatively new 
subject among Protestants, thougli 
in Roman Catholic countries and 
communities the nursing of the sick 
by nuns and sisters of various de- 
nominations is as old as the Church. 
It has always been most success- 
fully carried out by them on the 
battle- hold and inmilitary hospitals, 
where the religious garb is a pro- 
tection amid the dangers of the 
field and the camp, and religious 
consolation to the wounded and 
dying must generally be adminis- 
tered by the nurses, if at all. 

In civil hospitals not exclusively 
Roman Catholic the prejudice to 
monastic dress and manner often 
prevents the employment of nurses 
belonging to any community or 
association professedly religious ; 
and this is carried so far in some 
cases we know, that donations of 
money have been refused to a hos- 
pital unless the nurses were in 
ordinary dress. 

Such prejudices have had, how- 
over, to yield more or less to neces- 
sity and the constantly growing 
demand for nurses. The first suc- 
cessful experiment of training Pro- 
testant nurses, at Kaiserswerth in 
Germany, by a poor pastor, and 
Miss Nightingale’s heroic example 
and stimulating efforts in England, 
have led to numerous orders of 
deaconesses, sisters, and schools 
for nurses all over tho world, par- 
ticularly in England and America. 

Among these institutions there is 
every shade of character, from the 
most religiously austere and ascetic 
sisters bound by perpetual vows of 
celibacy and poverty, to the ordin- 
ary nurse, subject merely to such 
rules and regulations as are always 
necessary where any large number 
of persons are congregated for any 
useful public purpose. All of these 
institutions find constant employ- 
ment and an ample field of work 
and usefulness, being all the more 
useful, perhaps, from being able to 


suit a variety of opinions $nd pre- 
judices. 

In addition* to the advantage of 
training schools as depdts for the 
supply and education of nurses, the 
question must be considered of the 
mutual protection afforded both, to 
the nurses and to the public by such 
institutions. The trained nurse 
wants to feel sure that she will 
obtain pay suited to hor labours, 
and the public wants to feel sure of 
getting trustworthy servants for its 
money. 

Now, if the nurse belongs to a 
well-organised school or ho.me, the 
manager of the home, in the interest 
of the nurses, negotiates with the 
family or the committee of the hos- 
pital in the interests of the patients. 
It is for the interests of the school 
to have respectable, capable, well- 
trained women working cordially 
together and bringing credit, re- 
putation, and public encouragement 
to the institution. It is also for 
their interest to see that the work is 
sufficiently remunerative to induce 
young women to join. It is for the 
interest of the family or hospital to 
pay enough to secure the best of 
nursing for the sick, as well as to 
have some authority, besides tho 
private responsibility of the nurses, 
to which they can appeal in case .of 
trouble. The training school like- 
wise furnishes a reserve supply of • 
nurses in case of epidemic, or to re- 
place those nurses needing rest. 
Such a school assists the nurse, 
giving her a respectable home 
when she is out of work, and 
relieves families and hospitals of 
great anxiety and loss of time in 
investigatingprevionscharacter and 
employment. The nurses have a 
right to expect good pay and a 
certainty of receiving it in return 
for their training, services, and good 
character. 

In the matter of the character and 
capacity of the nurses, the Training 
Schools for nurses replace the 
ordinary system of personal enquiry, 

3 E 2 * 
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much to the advantage of employer 
and nurse, by furnishing certificates, 
diplomas, or other proofs of ex- 
perience and merit when the nurse 
has really merited them. Such 
credentials should not be granted 
till after a certain probation, which 
might either be the same for all 
candidates, or vary in time accord- 
ing to the nurse’s character and 
capacity in the opinion of the 
superintendent qr managing com- 
mittee of the school. During this 
time of probation the inexperienced 
nurses would have ample opportu- 
nity,by aiding the more experienced, 
or by serving in some useful hospital 
capacity, to attain proficiency, and 
to prove their earnestness in their 
adopted career. 

Another recommendation for 
Schools and Homes for nurses is 
the guarantee which they should 
afford of a provision for the nurse 
in her declining years, or when hard 
work prevents her from being any 
longer useful enough to the public 
to earn her living. Such guarantee 
would be afforded by Schools for 
Nurses much better than by funds 
or societies founded for the sole 
purpose of supporting superannu- 
ated nurses. The latter would have 
no means of knowing how deserving 
the claimants might be, or of pre- 
venting much imposture and scandal. 
But the School for Nurses, having 
had the nurse brought up under its 
>wn care and rules, and having fol- 
owed her career step by step till she 
could work no more, would neces- 
sarily feel a much greater interest 
in her future, and possess sufficient 
proof of her meriting a pension. 
Public benefactors too would be 
much better satisfied to give to a 
fund for this purpose in connection 
%ith a School for Nurses than to 
risk wasting their money in a vague 
way on the unknown poor. 

Thus we see that a well- organised 
Training School for nurses should 
combine, first, instruction and 
j probation for such women as are 


willing to go through the ordeal, 
those applicants who, after affair 
trial, are unable, or unwilling, to 
make nursing a vocation, being 
entirely rejected ; secondly, it 
should furnish a reliable supply of 
nurses, both for hospitals and pri- 
vate families, thus avoiding all risk 
or delay for the sick ; thirdly, 
it should supply a home for able- 
bodied nurses out of place ; and, 
fourthly, it should offer a home and 
provision for nurses when incapaci- 
tated for work from illness or old 
age. To provide for this, in addition 
to public subscriptions to the insti- 
tution, the services of the nurses 
should be paid for at their full value 
both by the hospitals and by families 
employing them. 

When there is a surplus of nurses 
beyond the wants of the hospitals 
and the paying public, the spare 
nurses could be sent out to do 
gratuitous nursing among the poor. 
Charitable persons specially in- 
terested in the last-named work 
could supply the materials of a 
special fund to carry it on, as the 
other branches should pay for 
themselves. 

The admirable example and suc- 
cess of the Nightingale nurses in 
connection with the St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, of the British Nursing 
Association with the Royal Free 
Hospital, of the St. John’s Sister- 
hood with King’s College and 
Charing Cross Hospitals, and of the 
Institution of Nursing Sisters in 
connection with Guy’s Hospital, 
show how invaluable to hospitals 
such nursing schools are, and that 
no difficulty, except want of money 
in starting them, exists in carrying 
them on. We should, however, be 
disposed to insist that in all cases 
there should be a building provided 
for the nurses entirely separate 
from the hospital, as affording better 
air and a more suitable home for 
the unemployed nurses. 

It would be impossible, of course, 
to settle in advance all the details 
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of the management of a School for 
Nurses suitable for all hospitals and 
localities. They would depend very 
much on the character of the persons 
in charge, who should be as few in 
number as possible. The most suc- 
cessful of the nursing schools have 
been built up little by little in ac- 
cordance with the views of the 
founders, untrammelled by the con- 
flicting opinions of members of 
committees, and all the useless 
paraphernalia of meetings, resolu- 
tions, votes, and bye-laws. 

When the institution takes the 
form of an order of deaconesses or 
sisterhood, the religious element 
occupies a large amount of time 
and attention, and is the principal 
means of discipline, especially when 
there are vows of celibacy. But 
we see no advantage in the large 
cities for hampering an eminently 
practical and everyday kind of work 
with rigorous religious characteris- 
tics. If a School for Nurses is 
started under the patronage and 
protection of a hospital with an 
energetic moral matron well known 
to the hospital authorities to possess 
the requisite experience, we see no 
difficulty in keeping a respectable 
set of women under control. If 
it were definitely understood that 
levity of conduct or slackness of 
effort in a nurse would be imme- 
diately followed by expulsion, the 
discipline would be easily maintained ; 
and, besides, those nurses who were 
anxious to preserve their own repu- 
tation and that of the institution 
they belonged to would form a 
board of judges on each other’s 
behaviour far more rigorous and 
efficient than any chaplains or codes 
of religious rules. 

Until every hospital has its own 
school of nurses we maintain that 
there will not be enough of these 
institutions. Not London alone, 
but all England is calling for them; 
and not England alone, but the 
farthest Indies and colonies. Even 


in the United States the cry for 
trained hospital nurses has gone 
forth, and the new schools for them 
are invariably started by nurses or 
matrons trained in England. 

Is not this vast work then surely 
a work of charity? Is it not a 
charity in the first place to see that 
the sick and suffering, whether rich 
or poor, are as well token care of as 
the science and knowledge of the 
day will admit ? Is it not a charity 
to furnish one way more for good, 
well-disposed women to earn their 
living honourably and usefully, 
when so many of them are now 
helpless and discouraged ? What 
better way can be found to employ 
part of the surplus female popula- 
tion and to supply the deficiency 
of female occupations ? 

We regret to see in the Report 
of the Great Northern Hospital for 
1873 the folio wingmelancholy words : 

In the Report for 1872 the Committee 
had the satisfaction of stating that they 
had ventured to commence, in a small way, 
the school for the training of educated 
gentlewomen as nurses, which they had 
long desired to establish. The school has 
been sufficiently successful to show how 
valuable and useful it might become ; but 
as it is not entirely self-supporting, and as 
it cannot be regarded as one of the primary 
objects of the charity, the committee feel 
compelled, with very great regret, to ex- 
press their fear that it must be given up 
till the hospital shall be again in a more 
prosperous financial position. 

Here is surely a charitable work 
for the public, for there is no class of 
the community that more often falls 
into needy circumstances as educated 
gentlewomen, or is so able to fur- 
nish intelligent and careful nurses ; 
and here is a hospital standing 
ready to open its wards for their 
instruction and employment. 

Per contra , we are happy to greet 
the new Westminster Training 
School and Home for Nurses started 
under the best of auspices, in con- 
nection with and placed opposite to 
the Westminster Hospital. 
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THE LITERARY PARTNERSHIP OP CANNING AND FRERE. 


O UR purpose is not to review tbe 
lives of the celebrated states- 
man, and the accomplished scholar 
and gentleman ‘ of the old school/ 
named above, but to lay before the 
reader the story and the results of 
the conjunction of their talents in 
the once-famous Anti- Jacobin. Those 
results form a collection of political 
and critical satire and burlesque, 
not bulky, but as brilliant as any- 
thing of the kind in the language. 

It is, however, comparatively little 
known to the present generation, 
being, in all probability, familiar only 
to the general reader by the constant 
use made of several striking pas- 
sages which have long since taken 
their place among our ‘ stock quota- 
tions.’ The Needy Knife-Grinder’s 
response to his interlocutor : ‘ Story, 
God bless you ! I have none to tell, 
sir ! ’ and that glowing emotional 
outburst : ‘ A sudden thought strikes 
me — let us swear an eternal friend- 
ship,* from ‘ The Rovers/ have long 
been made to perform yeoman’s ser- 
vice by many who would be puzzled if 
called upon to recite other lines from 
the original * Sapphics ’ and mock 
drama in which they occur. And 
who that has once read them has not, 
when wincing under the demonstra- 
tion of his errors, or the * few words 
of advice * administered to him 
under the guise of aid and comfort, 
repeated to himself the fine lines — 

Give me th’ avowed, th* erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet — perhaps may turn his 
blow ; 

But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath 
can send, 

^jSave, save, oh, save me from the candid 
friend — 

while, very likely, unable to say 
where they come from P 


The germs of the literary partner- 
ship of Canning and Frere may he 
traced to their schopl-boy days at 
Eton, when that intimacy began 
which ripened into life-long friend- 
ship. A series of essays, in a weekly 
sheet entitled the Microcosm, was 
started by Canning, several others 
of the brightest youths then at 
Eton joining with him. Frere was 
among the number of these ambitious 
essayists of seventeen and there- 
abouts. Published by Mr. Charles 
Knight, then abookseller at Windsor, 
the Microcosm extended to forty 
numbers, and subsequently obtained, 
as it may, perhaps, fairly be said to 
have merited, a subordinate place 
among the collections of British 
essayists. Frere wrote only five 
numbers, the two leading contri- 
butors being Canning and Robert 
(‘Bobus*) Smith, elder brother of 
Sydney. One may fancy Frere, 
however, applauding and suggest- 
ing at Canning’s elbow whilst 
the latter’s essays, some of which 
display fine humorous finish , 1 were 
in process of composition. 

Canning, on leaving Eton, went 
to Oxford, and Frere to Cambridge; 
but in a few years their companion- 
ship was renewed in London ; and 
on the projection, a little later, of 
the Anti- Jacobin, Frere joined with 
alacrity in assisting his former 
literary chief of the Microcosm . Mr. 
Frere was, by family tradition as 
well as personal sentiment, of Tory 
and ‘Pittite* political creed, and 
had been from the first a vehement 
detester of the French Revolution 
— from which, in its early stages, 
Canning has been supposed to have 
by no means entirely withheld his 
sympathy 2 — hut Canning also was 


1 For instance, the mock commentary on the • Nursery Epic ’ of The Queen of Hearts, 
in Nos. II and 12. 

* The following alleged curious circumstance in Canning’s early career is to be found 
in Sir Walter Scott’s Diary (April 17, 1828): — ‘Cannings conversion from popular 
opinions was strangely brought round. While he was studying in the Temple, and rather 
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now the friend and chosen adherent 
of Pitt. 4 Prom the first/ Mr. Frere 
has related, ‘ Pitt marked out Can- 
ning as his political heir.’ 

It was in 1797, with Canning as 
prime mover, and under the secret 
auspices of Pitt, that the Anti- 
Jacobin was started. Canning was 
then in his twenty-seventh year; 
Frere a year older. The prospectus 
announcing the birth of the signi- 
ficantly-named sheet was written by 
Canning, although Gifford — then 
known by the Baviad and afterwards 
the first conductor of the Quarterly 
Review — was appointed editor. The 
first intention was to combat the 
so-called Jacobin press of London 
mainly by serious matter. Lengthy 
political dissertations, therefore, of 
high Tory tone, a modicum of news, 
and some classified columns detail- 
ing the shortcomings of the opposi- 
tion or ‘ Sansculottic ’ papers, as 
the Morning Chronicle. Post , and 
others were designated, 3 at first 
formed the greater part of the 
contents. ‘ Poetry/ however, it 
was announced, would find a place 
from time to time in the pages of 
the Anti-Jacobin. 

In our anxiety to provide for the amuse- 
ment as well as information of our readers, 
we have not omitted to make all the en- 
quiries in our power for ascertaining the 
means of procuring poetical assistance. . . . 
But we have not been able to find one good 
and true poet of sound principles and sober 
practice, upon whom we could rely for fur- 
nishing us with a handsome quantity of 
sufficient and approved verse — such verso 
as our readers might be expected to get by 
heart, and to sing, as Monge describes the 


little children of Sparta and Athens singing 
the songs of freedom — in expectation of the 
coming of the Great Nation. 

In this difficulty we have had no choice, 
but either to provide no poetry at all — a 
shabby expedient — or to go to the only 
market whore it is to be had good and 
ready-made — that of the Jacobins — an ex- 
pedient full of danger, and not to be used 
but with the utmost caution and delicacy. 

To this latter expedient, however, after 
mature deliberation, we have determined to 
have recourse, accompanying it with an 
humble effort of our own, in imitation of 
the poem itself, and m further illustration 
of its principle. 

Accordingly for the first number 
(November 20, 1797), Canning and 
Frere indited, with much mock 
gravity, a parody of an early effusion 
of Southey, then in his ‘ hot youth * 
of Democratic and 4 Pantisocratic ’ 
enthusiasm. 

First was printed his * Inscription 
for the Apartment in Chepstow 
Castle where Henry Marten, the 
Regicide, was imprisoned thirty 
years ; ’ and beneath Southey’s 
rather grandiloquent sixteen lines 
followed in measured length the 
4 Imitation ’ — 

4 Inscription for the Door of the 
Cell in Newgate where Mrs. Brown- 
rigg, the ’Prentice-cide, was con- 
fined, previous to her execution.* 

4 Dost thou ask his crime ? * 
Southey had demanded, addressing 
the supposed contemplator of 
Marten’s prison : 

He had rebelled against the King, and sat 
In judgment on him ; for his ardent mind 
Shaped goodliest plans of happiness on 
earth, 

And peace and liberty. 


entertaining revolutionary opinions, Godwin sent to 6ay that he was coming to breakfast 
with him, to speak on a subject of the highest importance. Canning knew little of him, 
but received his visit, and learned to his astonishment that in expectation of a new order 
of things, the English Jacobins designed to place him, Canning, at the head of their re- 
volution. He was much struck, and asked time to think what course he should take ; 
and having thought the matter over, he went to Mr. Pitt, and made the anti- Jacobin 
confession of faith, in which he persevered, until .... Canning himself mentioned 
this to Sir W. Knighton upon occasion of giving a place in the Charter-house of some 
iol. a year to Godwin’s brother. He could scarce do less for one who had offered him 
the Dictator's curule chair.’— Lockhart’s Life (1838), vol. vii. p. 124. 

• ‘Mistakes/ ‘Misrepresentations/ and ‘Lies/ these columns were headed. ‘P&re 
Duchesne ’ was the name politely applied to the Morning Chronicle , as ranking it with 
the brench Jacobin paper of evil notoriety. 
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* Dost thou ask her crime ? ’ ex- 
claimed the Anti-Jacobin, senti- 
mentalising over Brownrigg : 

She whipped two female 'prentices to death. 
And hid them in the cod-hole. For her 
mind 

Shaped strictest plans of discipline. Sage 
schemes ! 

Such as Lycurgus taught. 

In the second number (November 
27) appeared the famous 4 Sapphics ’ 
— 4 Colloquy between the Friend of 
Humanity and the Knife-Grinder,' 
prepared also jointly by Canning 
and Frere, and bearing marks in 
eveiy line at once of the finest 
polish which the two highly- 
cultured scholars could give to it, 
and of their powers of ridicule. 
The original of the 4 Knife-Grinder ’ 
was, again, a piece of Southey’s ; 
although the imitation was not so 
literal this time; and the Anti- 
Jacobins put it forward as a happy 
illustration of Jacobin attempts to 
inculcate the doctrine of 1 natural 
warfare between the poor and the 
rich.* 

‘Tell me, Knife-Grinder,' says 
the Friend of Humanity — 

How came you to grind knives ? 

Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 
Was it the ’squire or parson of the parish ? 

Or the attorney ? 

The itinerant disclaims all such 
suggestions, adding — 

I should be glad to drink your honour's 
health in 

A pot of beer, if you would give mo 
sixpence ; 

But for my part I never love to meddle 
With politics, sir. 

FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 

I give thee sixpence ! I will see thee d— d 
first. 

Wretch! whom no sense of wrongs can 
rouse to vengeance— 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded 
Spiritless outcast ! 

[Kicks the Knife-Grinder, overturns his 
wheel » and exit in a transport of 
republican enthusiasm and universal 
philanthropy . 


The * Needy Knife-Grinder/ fol- 
lowing on the 4 Brownrigg ' parody, 
spread far and wide the fame of 
the new periodical. The wit and 
humour of course struck many who 
would have been indifferent to 
political disquisitions of a solid 
nature. A sort of furore arose 
for the Anti-Jacobin, and its popu- 
larity was not only established 
throughout clubs, drawing-rooms, 
and literary circles, but descended 
to the taverns and the streets. The 
vein of jocosity so happily opened 
was, therefore, followed up, and 
4 squibs ' and epigrams henceforth 
occupied great part of the paper, 
at first intended for serious matter. 

Meetings at which the subjects 
of the forthcoming number were 
talked over, were held at the pub- 
lisher’s (Wright's, 169 Piccadilly). 
Here, besides Canning, Frere, and 
Gifford, several gentlemen of rank 
and talent who were in the se- 
cret, used to drop in — Mr. Jen- 
kinson, afterwards Earl of Liver- 
pool, Lord Carlisle, Lord Morpeth, 
and occasionally Pitt himself. 
The first floor of Wright’s house 
was by arrangement reserved for 
the Anti- Jacobin fraternity; passing 
through Wright’s shop they could 
avoid particular observation. Not 
unfrequently these meptings took 
place on Sundays. 

With the exception, however, of 
some pieces by Gifford, the editor, 
all the valuable portions of the Anti- 
Jacobin humour were the produc- 
tions of Canning and Frere, with, 
in one or two instances, the addition 
of a few harmonious bits by Ellis, 
the intimate friend, from an early 
period, of both of them. With his 
occasional combination, Canning 
and Frere continued their singular 
arrangement of joint-stock author- 
ship, 4 suggesting to each other here 
a line, there a phrase, very much as 
they might have done when school- 
boys at Eton. ’ 4 When written, the 


4 Works of J, H. Frere, with Memoir, By bis nephews, W. E. and Sir Bartle Frere. 
London: 1872. 
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articles were copied out by Wright’s 
assistant, Upcott, before being sent 
to the printer. 

The Anti-Jacobin now went 
briskly and fiercely on. We will 
mention the headings of some of 
the poetic onslaughts on alleged 
4 Sansculottic’ sympathisers in Eng- 
land and on the French nation in 
general, following in succession : — 
* La Sainte Guillotine ; ’ ‘ The Sol- 
dier’s Friend — Dactylics,’ in which 
a Friend of Humanity is repre- 
sented as in a giving mood : 

Come, littlo I)rummer-Boy, lay down your 
knapsack here ; 

I am the Soldiers Friend— here are some 
books for you ; 

Nice clever books, by Tom Paine, tho 
philanthropist. 

Here’s half-a-crown for you — here are some 
handbills too ; 

Go to tho Barracks, and give all the Soldiers 
some ; 

Tell them the Sailors are all in a Mutiny ! 

Then there came out 4 An Ode to 
Anarchy by a Jacobin ;* 4 The Duke 
and the Taxing Man;’ 4 Brissot’s 
Ghost ;* 4 A Bit of an Ode to Mr. 
Fox,* &c., to none of which can we 
award much merit. 

Here is the opening stanza of 
a song by Canning, Frere, and Ellis, 
which they 4 recommend to be 
sung at all convivial meetings con- 
vened for the purpose of opposing 
the Assessed Tax Bill. The cor- 
respondent who has transmitted 
it to us informs us that he has 
tried it with great success among 
many of his well-disposed neigh- 
bours, who had been at first led to 
apprehend that the hundred and 
twentieth part of their income was 
too great a sacrifice for the preser- 
vation of the remainder of their 
property from French confiscation * : 

You have heard of Rewbell, 

That demou of hell, 

And of Barras, his brother Director ; 


Of tho canting Lepaux, 

And that scoundrel Moreau, 

Who betrayed his old friend and 
protector . 4 

One is tempted to exclaim here 
that ( the calling of names is no 
argument and indeed we are now 
touching upon the darker side of 
the Anti-Jacobin's character. Its 
very name, it is true, to some extent 
prepares us for considerable viru- 
lence of language ; our forefathers no 
doubt heartily enjoyed those furious 
onslaughts, which we peruse (in view 
of the authorship) with painful 
astonishment, till by an effort we 
bring before our mind’s eye the 
exact state in which England stood 
three-quarters of a century ago ; 
till we 4 acclimatise’ ourselves to the 
storminess of the political and social 
atmosphere enveloping all ranks ; 
till we remember the then recent 
horrors of the great Reign of Terror, 
and the abhorrence thereby excited 
in the majority of Englishmen to- 
wards all supposed to be tainted 
with the leaven of Sans-culottism. 
Unless we do so (bearing in mind, 
too, the changes in manners since 
1 797) we can hardly comprehend, 
much less make allowance for, the 
torrent of ridicule and fierce abuse 
poured on such men in England as 
Fox, as Erskine, as Coleridge, as 
Priestley (driven from Birmingham 
in those times by a brutal mob, but 
to whom Birmingham now erects a 
statue), the unmitigated villany 
imputed to all the French Revolu- 
tionists, and the coarse taunts 
broadscattered, of some of which 
even the meaning is now obsolete. 
In 4 New Morality,* the finely writ- 
ten poem with which Canning 
adorned the last number of the 
Anti-Jacobin , one of the honestest 
and purest of the Girondins, the 
4 rigid, e ministre * with whose por- 
trait in Carlyle’s French Revolu- 


1 Pichegru is meant; but the accusation against Moreau— the victor of Hohenlinden 
—of having betrayed him, is overcharged. 
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tionvre are all familiar, and his high- 
minded wife, Madame Roland, are, 
without any excuse, made the sub- 
ject of vulgar sneers. 

The high-minded, if over-ardent, 
Thelwall was frequently the object 
of Anti- Jacobin derision : 

Thelwall, and yo that lecture as ye go, 

And for your pains get pelted — 

And in the following lines Cole- 
ridge, Southey, and Charles Lamb (!) 
were all represented as approvers 
of the peculiar religious system of 
one of the French Directors, Re- 
veillere-Lepaux ; and, in fact, as 
little better than Atheists — 

And yo fire other wandering bard.s that, 
move 

In sweet accord of harmony and love : 
Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb & 
Co., 

Tuno nil your mystic harps to praise Lcpanx. 

New Morality . 

Coleridge, in his Biograyhia 
Literaria , complains bitterly of the 
calumnious lines, and a note ap- 
pended to them. 

Lamb was most probably in total 
ignorance of the creed of Lopaux — 
hardly knew even of his existence. 
Some lovers of Elia may perhaps 
thank us for reproducing here two 
pieces which he indited some time 
later, as they are not frequently to 
be met with. They were contri- 
buted to Thelwall’s newspaper, The 
Champion , and we are not aware 
that they have ever appeared in 
any collection of Lamb’s works, 
although three pieces under the 
same initials, in the same periodical 
— ‘The Three Graves/ ‘St. Crispin 
to Gifford/ and ‘Triumph of the 
*Whale/ have been included. The 
‘ extremist * tone in them was 
doubtless assumed, but the rancour 
* against Canning seems genuine. 
We do not think the one mention 
of his own name would have stirred 
*Jthe gentle Elia * to it ; but he could 
not forgive the plentiful mockery of 
his two friends Thelwall and Cole- 


ridge, by the ‘ shallow Eton wit ' of 
the Anti- Jacobin. 

THE UNBELOVKD. 

Not ft woman, child, or man in 
A11 this isle that loves thee, Canning ; 
Fools, whom gentle manners sway, 

May incline to Castlereagh ; 

Princes, who old ladies love, 

Of the Doctor* may approve ; 

Chancery lords do not abhor 
Their chatty, childish Chancellor ; 

In Liverpool, some virtues strike, 

And little Van's beneath dislike. 

Hut thou, rnamiable object, 

Dear to neither prince nor subject, 
Veriest, meanest scab, for pelf 
Fastening on the skin of Guelph, 

Thou, thou must, surely, loathe thyself, 

II 

SONNET TO MATTHEW WOOD, ESQ. 
ALDEUMAN AND M.P. 

Hold on thy course uncheck’d, heroic Wood ! 
Itogardless what the player’s son may 
prate, 

St. Stephen’s fool, the Zany of Debate, 
Who nothing generous ever understood. 
London’s twice Prsetor ! scorn the fool-born 
jest, 

The stage’s scum, and refuse of the 
players— 

Stale topics against magistrates and 
mayors — 

City and country both thy worth attest. 

Bid him leave off his shallow Eton wit, 
More fit to soothe the superficial ear 
Of drunken Pitt and that unworthy Peer, 
When at their sottish orgies they did sit, 
Hatching mad counsels from inflatod vein, 
Till England and the nations reeled with 
pain. 

But to pass from those observa- 
tions, for our purpose is rather to 
relate the progress and exhibit the 
humour of the Anti- Jacobin than 
to dilate upon the blemishes of its 
political satire — in the two pieces 
entitled ‘ The Progress of 
Man/ and ‘ The Loves of the 
Triangles,’ we see Canning and 
Frere at their best again. Their 
smooth versification, perfectly clas- 
sical, yet happily humorous, is con- 
spicuously displayed in these two 
mock-heroic poems. They are too 


* Addington. 
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long, and of too even merit for ns to 
select much from ; we will, however, 
take one short specimen of each. 

In 1796 Mr. R. Payne Knight 
had published ‘The Progress of. 
Civil Society ; a Didactic Poem in 
six books.’ This production, which 
contained some passages arguing a 
decided preference for man in a 
savage state, uncorrupted by the 
artificialities of civilisation, and also 
some singular descriptions and allu- 
sions concerning the passion of 
Love, offered a fair mark for tho 
ridicule of Canning. Here is a 
morceau from his parody (Mr. 
Knight, be it observed, had written 
two lines to the effect that Love — 

In softer notes bids Libyan lions roar, 

And warms the whale on Zombla’s frozen 
shore) : — 

Let us a plainer, steadier path pursue — 
Mark the grim savage scoop his light cuuoo, 
Mark the dark rook, 011 pendant branches 
hung. 

With anxious fondness feed her caning 
young ; 

Mark tho fell leopard through tho desert 
prowl, 

Fish prey on fish, aud fowl regale on fowl ; 
llow Libyan tigers’ chawdrons love assails , 7 
And warms, ’midst seas of ico, tlio melting 
whales. 

Cools the crimp't cod, fierce pangs to perch 
imparts, 

Shrinks shrivelled shrimps, but opens 
oysters’ hearts ; 

Then say, how all these things together 
tend 

To one great truth, prime object, and good 
end? 

First— to each living thing, whate’er its 
kind, 

Some lot, some part, some station is 
assigned. 


The feathered race with pinions skim the 
air, 

Not so the mackerel, and still less the bear ; 

This roams the wood, carniv’rous, for his 
prey, 

That with soft roe, pursues his watery way, 
This, slain by hunters, yields his shaggy 
hide, 

That, caught by fishers, is on Sundays cried. 8 

As tlie ‘Progress of Man’ was 
first conceived and commenced by 
Canning, so the ‘Loves of the 
Triangles’ was the original idea of 
Frere, and then, like the other, was 
jointly carried out. Like the * Pro- 
gress of Man,’ it parodied the pro- 
duction of a learned man, but in- 
different poet, Dr. Erasmus Dar- 
win, who had brought out ‘ The 
Loves of the Plants.’ No one was 
better qualified to write of plants 
than Dr. Darwin, but scientifically, 
not poetically. 

Jeffrey pronounced ‘ The Loves 
of the Triangles’ to be the per- 
fection of parody. Tlie contest 
between Parabola, Hyperbola, and 
Ellipsis for the love of the Phoeni- 
cian Cone is certainly very amusing. 
We will rather select, however, the 
following incidental description of 
the Thames and old London Bridge, 
which has a pleasant old-world 
flavour, recalling to our minds some 
of the best passages in Gay’s 
‘ Trivia.* 

So thy dark arches, London Bridge, bestride 
Indignant Thames, and part his angry tide. 
There oft — returning from those green 
retreats 

Where i'air^Vauxhallia decks her sylvan 
seats ; 


7 [Note A.-J.] ‘ Add thereto a tiger’s chawdron.’ — Macbeth . 

8 Wo trace in Horace Walpole's Letters a hint that some part of Canning’s anti- 
Jacobin poetry was written a year or more before the starting of the periodical; 
and, in MS., had already amused select circles. 1 1 send you,’ Walpole writes on March 
22, 1796, to the Rev. W. Mason, ‘a parody on two lines of Mr. Knights, which will 
show you that his poem is seen in its true light by a young man of allowed parts, Mr. 
Canning, whom I never saw. 

1 Some fainter irritations seem to feel, 

Which o'er its languid fibres gently steal.’ — Knight . 

1 Cools the crimp’d cod, to pond-perch pangs imparts, 

Thrills the shell’d shrimps, ana opens oyster’s hearts.’ — Canning. 

The A.-J. lines, it will he observed, vary from these. 
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Whore each spruce nymph, from city comp- 
ters free, 

Sips the froth’d syllabub, or fragrant tea ; 
While with sliced ham, scraped beef, and 
burnt champagne, 

Her ’pmntice lover soothes his amorous 
pain; 

There oft, in well-trimm’d wherry, glide 
along 

Smart beaux and giggling belles, a glitter- 
ing throng ; 

Smells the tarr’d rope — with undulation 
fine, 

Flaps tho loose sail — the silken awnings 
shine ; 

* Shoot we the bridge ! * the vent’ rous boat- 
men cry — 

4 Shoot we the bridge!’ tk' exulting fare 
reply* 

— Down the steep fall tho headlong waters 
go, 

Curls the white foam, the breakers roar 
below : 

The veering helm the dext'rous steersman 
stops, 

Shifts the thin oar, the fluttering canvas 
drops ; 

Then with closed eyes, clenched hands, and 
quick-drawn breath 

Darts at the central arch, nor heeds the 
gulf beneath. 

— Full ’gainst the pier th* unsteady timbers 
knock, 

The loose planks starting own the impetu- 
ous shock ; 

The shifted oar, dropt sail, and steadied 
helm. 

With angry surge the closing waters 
whelm — 

Laughs the glad Thames, and clasps each 
fair one’s charms 

That screams and scrambles in his oozy 
arms. 

— Drenched each smart garb, and clogged 
each struggling limb ; 

Far o’er the stream the cocknies sink or 
swim ; 

While each badged boatman, clinging to 
his oar, . 

Bounds o’er the buoyant wave, and climbs 
the applauding shore. 

The few prose articles contri- 
buted by Canning and Frere to the 
columns of the Anti-Jacobm offer 
but little for remark. They are 
not reprinted with the poetiy in 
Mr. Edmonds’ edition of 1854. 
We mnst not, however, pass by one 
pre-eminent specimen of banter 

• [Note A.-J.] * Fare,' a person, or any 
vehicle by land or water. 
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which is buried among them — a 
supposed ‘Meeting of the Friends 
of Freedom,’ in which the oratory 
of Erskine was caricatured. It is 
stated in the recent Memoir of 
Frere that it proceeded from his 
pen alone. 

Mr. Erskine now arose, in consequence 
of some allusions which had been made to 
the trial by jury. He professed himself to 
be highly flattered by the encomiums which 
had been lavished upon him ; at the same 
time, he was conscious that he could not, 
without some degree of reserve, consent to 
arrogate to himself those qualities which 
the partiality of his friends had attributed 
to him. He had on former occasions de- 
clared himself to bo clothed with tho infir- 
mities of man’s nature ; and ho now begged 
leave, in all humility, to reiterate that con- 
fession. He should never cease to consider 
himself as a feeble, and, with respect to tlio 
extent of his faculties, a finite, being ; he 
had ever borne in mind, and he hoped lie 
should ever continue to bear in mind, those 
words of tho inspired penman, ‘ Thou hast 
made him less than the angels, to crown 
him with glory and honour.’ These lines 
were indeed applicable to the state of man 
in general, but of no man more than himself ; 
they appeared to him pointed and personal, 
and little less than prophetic ; they wore 
always present to his mind ; he could wish 
to wear them in his breast, ns a sorb of 
amulet against the enchantment of public 
applause, and the witcheries of vanity and 
self-delusion : yet if he wero indeed pos- 
sessed of those superhuman powers — all 
pretensions to which he again begged leave 
most earnestly to disclaim — if he were 
endowed with .the eloquence of an angel, 
and with all those other faculties which we 
attribute to angelic natures, it would be 
impossible for him to do justice to the 
eloquence with which the hon. gentleman 
who opened the meeting (Mr. Fox) had 
defended the cause of freedom, identified, 
as he conceived it to be, with the persons 
and government of the Directory. In his 

5 resent terrestrial state I10 could only ad- 
ress it as a prayer to God, and as counsel 
to man, that the words which they had 
heard from that hon. gentleman might work 
inwardly in their hearts, and in due time 
produce the fruit of Liberty and Revolution. 

The conduct of the Directory, with regard 
to the exiled deputies, had been objected to 
by some persons on the score of a pretended 
rigour. For his part, he should only say 

number of persons, conveyed in a hired 
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that having been, as he had been, both a 
soldier and a sailor, if it had been his 
fortune to have stood in either of those two 
relations to the Directory — as a Man, and 
as a major-general, ho should not have 
scrupled to direct his artillery against the 
national representation ; as a naval officer 
he would undoubtedly have undertaken for 
the removal of the exiled deputies; ad- 
mitting the exigency, under all its relations 
as it appeared to him to exist, and the then 
circumstances of the times, with all their 
bearings and dependencies, branching out 
into an infinity of collateral considerations, 
and involving in each a variety of objects, 
political, physical, and moral; and these 
again under their distinct and separate 
heuds, ramifying into endless sub-divisions, 
which it was foreign to his purpose to 
consider. 

Mr. Erskine concluded by recapitulating 
in a strain of agonising and impressive 
eloquence, the several more prominent hoads 
of his speech. Ho had been a soldier and 
a sailor, and had a son at Winchester School 
— he had been called by special retainers, 
during the summer, into many different and 
distant parts of the country, travelling 
chiefly in post-chaises. Ho felt himself 
called upon to declare that his poor faculties 
were at the service of his country — of tho 
free and enlightened part of it, at least. 
He stood hero as a man. Ho stood in the 
eyo, indeed in tho hand, of God — to whom 
(in tho presence of tho company and waiters) 
ho solemnly appealed. He was of noble, 
perhaps royal, blood — he had a house at 
Hampstead — was convinced of the necessity 
of a thorough and radical roform- -his 
pamphlets had gone through thirty editions, 
skipping alternately the odd and even 
numbers — ho lovod the constitution, to 
which ho would cling and grapple — and ho 
was clothed with the infirmities of man’s 
nature ! 

On another occasion there ap- 
peared, under the heading of 
‘ Foreign Intelligence Extraordi- 
nary/ a soi-disant despatch of 
Buonaparte, announcing progress 
and victories of a most unheard-of 
character. It was professed ‘ with 
that priority of intelligence which 
has ever distinguished our paper * 
to have been received from a 4 cor- 
respondent, a currant merchant at 
Zante — by a neutral ship which 
arrived in the river last night. 

In this, though the irony is not 
so minute and delicate as in ‘ Ers- 
kine’s Speech/ the ‘ big bow-wow * 


style frequently displayed in Napo- 
leon’s early bulletins is very success- 
fully hit off — so much so, indeed, 
that, as the editor of the collection 
of 1799 asserts, another journal 
using the freedom of the press 
actually copied the news as authentic 
information for the eager public ! 

Head Quarters , Sal amis, 18 Prairial. 

Citizen Directors,— Tho brave soldiers 
who conferred liberty on Rome have con- 
tinued to deserve well of their co un try. 
Greece has joyfully received her deliverers. 
The tree of liberty is planted on tho Piraeus. 
Thirty thousand Janissaries, the slaves of 
despotism, had taken possession of the 
isthmus of Corinth. Two demi-brigades 
opened us a passage. After ten days’ 
fighting we have driven the Turks from the 
Morea. The Poloponnesus is now free. 
Every step in my power has been taken to 
revive the ancient spirit of Sparta. The 
inhabitants of that celebrated city, seeing 
the black tooth of my troops, and the 
scarcity of specie to which we have been 
long accustomed, will, I doubt not, soon 
acquire the frugal virtuos of their ancestors. 
As a proper measure of precaution, 1 have 
removed all Pitt's gold from the country. 

On landing at this island I participated 
in a scene highly interesting to humanity. 
A poor fisherman, of the family of Themis- 
tocles, attended by his wife, a descendant 
of the virtuous Phryne, foil at my feet. I 
received him with the fraternal embrace, 
and promised him the protection of the 
Republic. He invited me to supper at his 
hut ; and in gratitude to his deliverer, pre- 
sented me with a memorable oyster shell , 
inscribed with the name of his illustrious 
ancestor. As this curious pieco of antiquity 
may be of servico to some of the Directory, 
I have inclosed it in my despatches, together 
with a marble tablet, containing the proper 
form for pronouncing the sentence of 
Ostracism on Royalist Athenians. . . . 

Baraguay d’Hilliers, with the left wing 
of the army of Egypt, has fixed his head- 
quarters at Jerusalem. He is charged to 
restore the Jews to their ancient rights. 
Citizens Jacob Jacobs, Simon Levi, and 
Benjamin Solomons, of Amsterdam, have 
been provisionally appointed Directors. I 
beg you will ratify a grant which I have 
made of the Temple of the Sun at Palmyra 
to a society of Illuminati from Bavaria, 
They may be of service in extending our 
future conquests. 

I have received very satisfactory accounts 
from Desaix, who had been sent, by Berthier, 
into the interior of Africa. That fine 
country has been too long neglected by 
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Europeans. In manners and civilisation it 
much resembles France, and will soon 
emulate our virtues. Already does the 
torrid zone glow with the ardour of freedom. 
Already has the altar of liberty been reared 
in the Caffrarian and Equinoctial Republics. 
Their regenerated inhabitants have sworn 
eternal amity to us at a civic feast, to which 
a detachment of our army was invited. 
This memorable day would have terminated 
with tho utmost harmony, if the Caffrarian 
Council of Ancients had not devourecj the 
greater part of General Desaix’s Etat- 
Major for their supper. I hope our Ambas- 
sador will be instructed to require that civic 
feasts of this nature be omitted for tho 
future. The Directory of the Equinoctial 
Republic regret that the scarcity of British 
cloth in Africa, and the great heat of the 
climate, prevent them from adopting our 
costume. 

We hope soon to liberate the Hottentots, 
and to drive tho perfidious English from 
the extremities of Africa and of Europe. 
Asia, too, will soon ho free. Tho three- 
coloured fiag floats on the summit of Cau- 
casus ; the Tigrine Republic is established : 
the Cis and Trans-Euphratean Conventions 
are assembled ; and soon shall Arabia, 
under the mild iufluenco of French prin- 
ciples. resume her ancient appellation, and 
be again denominated 1 the Ilappy.’ .... 

A broken column will be sent from 
Carthage : it records the downfall of that 
commercial city, and is sufficiently large for 
an inscription (if the Directory should think 
proper to place it on the banks of the 
Thames) to inform posterity that it marks 
tho spot where London once stood. 

Health and fraternity. 

IJuoNAFAUTE. 

We have abbreviated the above 
somewhat from the original in No. 
33 of the Anti-Jacobin (June 25, 
1798). The piece was doubtless 
struck off by Canning alone, as no 
reference is made to it in the Me- 
moir of Frere. 

We now come to ‘ The Rovers ; 
or, the Double Arrangement which 
by its combination of much broad 
fun, clever parody, and ludicrous 
juxtaposition of impossible chro- 
nology, approaches, and if further 
elaborated might have ranked with, 
the much better known * Critic 9 
of Sheridan. The leading charac- 
teristics of the literary partnership 
of its authors — wit, banter, and 
style — had full play in this piece. 
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The subject of attack was the new- 
born German drama in general, 
which was peculiarly obnoxious tp 
the Anti-Jacobins by its supposed 
subversive tendencies. The English 
press and stage had begun to be 
flooded with bad translations of 
some of the least meritorious youth- 
ful works of Goethe, Schiller, Kotze- 
bue, and lesser German writers, 
and Frere, Canning, and Ellis again 
espied a fair target whereat to wing 
their shafts. 

It is curious to note the touchi- 
ness of a great German man of 
letters — Niebuhr, the historian — in 
reference to this onslaught, of the 
English.humourists on the exagge- 
rations which undeniably were to 
be found in the then immature 
theatre of his country. 

‘ Canning,* says tho great rc- 
constructor of Roman history ( Ge- 
schichte dot Ze it alte rs tier Revolution), 

joined t ho Society of th anti-Jacobins 
which defended everything cviiuectori with 
existing institutions. This soe ety published 
a journal, in which the n ast honoured 
names of foreign countries v attacked 
in the most scandalous man German 
literatures was at that time little known in 
England, and it was associated thorc with 
tho idea of Jacobinism and revolution. 
Canning then published in the Anti- Jacobin 
tho most shameful pasquinade which was 
ever written against Germany, under tho 
title of Matilda Vottinqen. Gottingen is 
described in it as the sink of all infamy ; 
professors and students as a gang of mis- 
creants. Such was Canning. He was at all 
events useful— a sort of political Cossack. 

It is to be remarked that Niebuhr 
— who by-the-bye resided in London 
in 1798, and probably road ‘The 
Rovers * in the Anti- Jacobin as it 
camo out — has not even correctly 
•quoted tho titlo of the burlesque 
over which he somewhat wastes 
needless indignation. 

But few words will be necessary 
to introduce our extracts ; the ‘plot * 
is, as far as it is possible or neces- 
sary to state it, thus formed. 
Oasimere, a Polish officer, and hus- 
band of Cecilia Muckenfeldt, allows 
his amorous passions to betray him 
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into the * Double Arrangement/ 
which gives the second title to the 
play, and is in mood (like Captain 
Macheath) to wish it a single one. 
Let his words from a scene a little 
way on in the piece explain : 

Cashmere. What a contrast! you aro 
flying to liberty and your home ; I, driven 
from my homo by tyranny, am exposed to 
domestic slavery in a foreign country. 

Becfington ( an exiled English nobleman ). 
How, domestic slavery ? 

Casimi re. Too true — two wives — ( slowlg 
and with a dejected air - then, after a pause) 
— You knew my Cecilia ? 

Beefington. Yes, five years ago. 

Casimere. Soon after that period I went 
upon a visit to a lady in Wettoravia — my 
Matilda was under her protection. Alight- 
ing at a peasant’s cabin, I saw her on a 
charitablo visit, spreading broad and butter 
for the eliitdren, in a light blue riding 
habit. 11 ’ The simplicity of lier appearance — 
the fineness of the weather — all conspired to 
interest mo ; my heart moved to hers as if 
by a magnetic sympathy; we wept, em- 
braced, and went Lome together; she 
became the mother of my Puntalowsky. 
But five years of enjoyment havo not 
stifled the reproaches of my conscience — 
her Tlogero is languishing in captivity if I 
could restore her to him ! 

Rogero, it will be discerned, is the 
other hero of the play. An ardent 
young student at the University 
of Gottingen, ho first liad loved, and 
not without return, his tutor’s 
daughter — * sweet, sweet, Matilda 
Pottingen.’ But the Herr Doctor 
Pottingcn, on the love affair coming 
to his knowledge, having apprised 
Roderic, Count of Saxe- Weimar, 
Rogero has been bytdiat 4 sanguinary 
tyrant’ confined in a dungeon of 
the neighbouring Abbey of Quedlin- 
burgh ; its Prior ( 4 very corpulent 
and cruel’) kindly laying himself 
ont to oblige the Count in such 
manner. The priest, however, does 
not venture to allow tho infliction 
of a violent death on Rogero, and 
during his many years of captivity 
4 his daily sustenance is adminis- 
tered to him through a grated 
opening at the top of the cavern by 
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the landlady of the “Golden Eagle’ 9 
at Weimar.’ The Count, by his 
minister nevertheless, is Continu- 
ally endeavouring to corrupt the 
Waiter to mingle poison with the 
food, in order that he may get rid 
of Rogero for ever.* 

This Waiter, be it observed, is in 
reality, 4 no Waiter, bat a Knight 
Templar,* and is endowed with a 
flow of 4 sentiment ’ which Joseph 
Surface might envy. 

The opening scene is at the just- 
mentioned posting inn at Weimar. 

Enter Matilda. 

Matilda. Is it impossible that I can 
havo dinner sooner ? 

Landlady. Madam, the Brunswick post- 
w'agon is not yet come in, and the ordinary 
is never before two o’clock. 

Matilda ( with a look expressive of dis- 
appointment , but immediately recomposing 
herself). Well, then, I must have patience 
(exit Landlady). Oh, Casimere ! How often 
have the thoughts of tlieo served to amuse 
these moments of expectation ! . . . 

Post-horn blows. Re-enter Landlady. 

Landlady. Madam, the post-wagon is 
just como in, with only a single gentle- 
woman, 

Matilda. Then show' her up, and let us 
have dinner instantly. 

Exit Landlady. Enter Cecilia. 

Matilda. Madam, von seem to have 
had an unpleasant journey, if I may judge 
from the dust on your riding-habit. 

Cecilia. The way was dusty, madam, 
but the weather was delightful. It recalled 
to me those blissful moments when the rays 
of dosire first vibrated thro’ my soul ! 

Matilda (aside). Thank Heaven ! I have 
at. last found a heart which is in unison 
with my own. (To Cecilia.) Yes, I under- 
stand you ; the first pulsation of sentiment, 
tho silver tones upon the yet unsounded harp. 

Cecilia. The dawn of life, when this 
blossom (putting her hand upon her heart) 
first oxpauded its petals to the penetrating 
rays of love ! 

Matdda. Yes, the time, the golden 
time, when the first beams of the morning 
meet and embrace one another! The 
blooming hue upon the yet unplucked plum ! 

Cecilia. Your countenance grows ani- 
mated, my dear madam. 

Matilda. And yours, too, is glowing 
with illumination. 


Of course an allusion to Charlotte, in Goethe’s Warier. 
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Cecilia . I had long been looking out 
for a congenial spirit! My heart was 
withered, but the beams of yours have re- 
kindled it. 

Matilda. A sudden thought strikes mo — 
let us swear an eternal friendship. 

Cecilia. Let us agree to live together ! 

Matilda. Willingly (with rapidity and 
earnestness ). 

Cecilia. Let us embrace. ( They em- 
brace.) 

Matilda. Yes! I, too, have loved ! You, 
too, like me, have been forsaken — (doubt- 
ingly, and as if with a desire to be informed.) 

Cecilia. Too true! 

Both. Ah, these men ! These men ! 

[Landlady enters and places a leg of 
mutton on the table , with sour crout 
and pruin sauce , then a small dish of 
black puddings. Cecilia and Matilda 
appear to take no notice of her. 

Matilda. Oh, Casimere ! 

Cecilia (aside). Casimere ! That name ! 
Oh, my heart, how it is distracted with 
anxiety ! 

Matilda. Heavens! madam, you turn 
pale. 

Cecilia. Nothing— a slight megrim ; with 
your leave, I will retire. 

Matilda. I will attend you .... 

[5coie changes to a subterranean vault in 
the Abltcy of Qucdlinburgh ; with coffins , 
*scutchcons, death's heads and cross- 
Ixmes. Toads and other loathsome, 
reptiles are seen trawrsing the obscurer 
parts of the stage. Rogero appears, va 
chains , in a suit of rusty armour , with 
his beard grown, and a cap of grotesque 
form upon his head. 

After a long soliloquy, touching 
npon his severance from the world 
and his fellowmen, upon his ago- 
nising memories of Matilda, and the 
general cruelties of his captivity — 
‘here in the depths of an eternal dun- 
geon — in the nursing cradle of hell 
— the suburb of perdition — in a nest 
of demons, where despair in vain 
sits brooding over the putrid eggs 
of hope ; where agony woos the 
embrace of death ; where patience, 
beside the bottomless pool of des- 
pondency, sits angling for impossi- 
bilities;’ the hapless Rogero en- 
deavours to solace himself with a 


song, which, though well known, 
will bear repetition. 

[ Takes his guitar , tunes it, and begins the 
following air, with a full accompani- 
ment of violins from the orchestra. 

SONG BY ROGERO. 

Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I'm rotting in, 

I think of those companions true 
Who studied with mo at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen — 
niversity of Gottingen. 

[Weeps, and pulls out a blue kerchief with 
which lie wipes his eyes ; gazing tenderly 
at it, he proceeds. 

Sweet kerchief, check'd with lieav’nly blue. 
Which once my love sat knotting in ! 
Alas ! Matilda then was true, 

At least, I thought so at the V- 
(Twice) niversity of Gottingen. 

[At the repetition of this line, Rogero 
clanks his chains in cadence. 

Barbs ! barbs ! alas ! how swift you flew 
Her neat post-wagon trotting in ; 

Yo bore Matilda from my view. 

Forlorn I languished at tho'U- 
niversity of Gottingen. 

This faded form ! this pallid hue, 

This blood my veins is clotting in, 

My years are many — they were few 
When first I entered at the U- 
niversity of Goltingon. 

There first for thee my passion grew, 

Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingen ! 

Thou wast the daughter of my Tu- 
tor, Law Professor at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen. 

Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in. 
Hero doom’d to starve on water gru- 
el, 11 never shall I see the U- 
niversity of Gottingen. 

[. During the last stanza, Rogero dashes his 
head repeatedly against the walls of his 
prison ; and , finally, so hard as to pro- 
duce a visible contusion. He then throws 
himself on the floor, in an agony. The 
curtain drops— the music still continu- 
ing to play till it is wholly fallens 

In the original weekly number 
of the Anti- Jacobin, which now lies 
before us, the last stanza(an excellent 
finale) does not appear. Tradition 


11 [Note A.-J.J A manifest error, since it appears from the Waiter’s conversation that 
Rogero was not doomed to starve on water-gruel, but on peas-soup, which is a much 
better thing. Possibly the length of Rogero’s imprisonment had impaired his memory ; 
or he might wish to make things appear worse than they really were ; which is very 
natural, I think, in such a cai® as this poor unfortunate gentleman’s. — Printer's Devil. 
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reports it to have been added by 
Pitt, momentarily inspired by the 
amusement he derived from reading 
over the song. 

‘ The Rovers,* in its further 
progress, is enlivened by 4 a trou- 
badour* with a song and duet as 
jovial as Rogero*s song is melan- 
choly, and by the whimsical intro- 
duction of * Puddingfield and Beef- 
mg ton, tivo English noblemen exiled 
by the tyranny of King John, previous 
to the signature of Magna Chart a.' 
1 An objection has been made,’ the 
Prefatory Remarks in the Anti- 
Jacobin state, 4 to the names of 
Puddingfield and Beefington, as little 
likely to have been assigned to Eng- 
lish characters by any author of 
taste and discernment. Our author 
proceeded, in all probability, on the 
authority of Goldoni, who though 
not a German, is an Italian writer 
of considerable reputation ; and 
who, having heard that the English 
were distinguished for their love 
of liberty and beef, has judiciously 
compounded the two words Runny - 
mede and beef, and thereby produced 
an English nobleman, whom he 
styles Lord Runnybeef .' 

We find these worthies at the inn 
at Weimar, sitting at a small deal 
table, and playing all-fours. 

Beefington opens an English news- 
paper. 

Beefington. — Glorious news, my dear 
Puddingfield ; the Barons are victorious. 
King John has been defeated ; Magna 
Charta, that venorablo immemorial inherit- 
ance of Britons, was signed last Friday 
three weeks, the third of July, Old Stylo ! 

Puddingfield . I can scarce believe my 
ears, but let me satisfy my eyes ; show me 
the paragraph. 

Beefington. Here it is, just above the 
advertisements. 

Puddingfield (reads). * Th e great demand 
for Packwood’s Razor Strops ’ — 

Beefington. Pshaw 1 what, ever blunder- 
ing; you drive mo from my patience; see 
here, at the head of the column. 

Puddingfield (reads ) : 

4 A hireling print, devoted to the Court, 
Has dared to question our veracity 
Respecting the events of yesterday ; 

'But by to-day's accounts, our information 
VOL. X. — NO. LX. NEW SERIES. 


Appears tQ have been perfectly correct. 

The charter of our liberties received 
The Royal signature at five o'clock, 

When messengers were instantly dispatched 
To Cardinal Pandulfo ; and their Majesties, 
After partaking of a cold collation, 
Returned to Windsor.' — I am satisfied. 

Beefington. Yet, here again, there are 
some further particulars (turns to another 
part of the paper ) — ‘Extract of a letter 
from Egham. My denr friend, — We are all 
here in high spirits ; the interesting event 
which took place this morning at Runny- 
mede, in the neighbourhood of this town* — 

Puddingfield. Hah! Runnymede; enough, 
no more; my doubts are vanished ; then are 
we free indeed ! 

Beefington. I have, besides, a letter in 
my pocket from our friend the immortal 
Bacon, who has been appointed Chancellor. 
Our out-lawry is reversed. What says my 
friend; shall we return by the next packet? 

Puddingfield. Instantly! instantly! 

Both. Liberty! Adelaide! Revenge! 

The closing scene of the drama 
takes place before the Abbey 
of Quedlinburgh, after we have 
seen 4 Companies of Austrian and 
Prussian Grenadiers march across 
the stage confusedly, as if returning 
from the Seven Years ’ War' Most 
of the personages of the drama 
are assembled, and Casimere is 
addressing them — tired of his 
4 double arrangement,' and bent 
now on rescuing the unfortunate 
Rogero, that he may restore him to 
his Matilda. Beefington and Pud- 
dingficld (whom he had known) 
have agreed to help in tho heroic 
enterprise. 4 Ten brave men' only 
are wanted, and an Austrian and a 
Prussian Grenadier are present. 
Says Casimere : 

I have made them abjure their national 
enmity, and they have sworn to fight hence- 
forth in the cause of freedom. Those, with 
young Pottingen, the waiter, and ourselves, 
make seven. Tho Troubadour, with his 
two attendant minstrels, will complete the 
ten. 

Beefington . Now then for the execution 
(with enthusiasm). 

Puddingfield. Yes, my boys, for the 
execution 1 (clapping them on the book). 

Waiter . But hist! we are observed. 

Troubadour. Let us by a song conceal 
our purposes. 

3 * 
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[Recitative, accompanied.] 

After the song, ending with an 
enthusiastic general chores : 

Let us fly, let us fly, 

Let us help, ere he die ! 

[ Exeunt omnes , waving their hats. 

And the Abbey is then taken by 
storm. 

4 The Rovers/ though nominally 
consisting of five acts, has only two 
filled up ; the others are briefly in- 
dicated by the description of the 
plot. Frere and Canning doubt- 
less suspected that they might 
make the brilliant jeu cV esprit too 
long— yet they might certainly have 
constructed several other scenes, 
in which the hapless Rogero, for 
instance (who does not appear after 
his one utterance of his woes), and 
the Waiter, so long his preserver, 
might have figured, which would 
have been very effective. 

The several parts contributed by 
Canning and Frere respectively can 
be described with great exactness, 
thanks to the 4 Memoir of Frere, by 
his Nephews.’ 

Of what we have extracted of the 
play, the greater portion is by Frere. 
The opening scene, and in fact all 
the utterances of Cecilia and Ma- 
tilda, Casimere and the Waiter, also 
Rogero’s soliloquy, are by him. To 
Canning we are to ascribe the in- 
troduction of Puddingfield, Beefing- 
ton, and Young Pottingen, down to 
the 4 arrival of the news of Magna 
Charta but all the ludicrous 
rejoicing over that 4 interesting 
event in the neighbourhood of 
Egham ’ was added by Frere. 

Rogero’s song was written by 
Canning, without Frere, but assisted 
by Ellis ; and, as we have said, the 
$nal stanza is believed to have been 
supplied b;y the great Mr. Pitt him- 
self. The closing scene of the general 
conspiracy of 4 The Rovers * (and it 
may be remarked that every per- 
sonage in the play, with the excep- 
tion of the Landlady and Rogero — 
who of course woula be if he could 


— is a Hover) and the description 
of the attack and capture of the 
Abbey is by Frere. 

It is not generally known that in 
181 1, thirteen years after the ap- 
pearance of the Anti-Jacobin, this 
famous burlesque was actually put 
upon the stage, adapted, and with 
extraneous matter added, by George 
Colman. 

The following was the announce- 
ment : 

Haymarket Theatre, July 26. 

This evening will bo produced, as a grand 
dressed Rehearsal of a Tragico-Comico- 
Anglo - Germanico - Hippo - Ono-Dramatico- 
llornanco — a new Piece (in Two Acts) willed 
the 

Quadrupeds of Quodlinburgh ; 
or, 

The Rovers of WeimaT. 

The ground-work, and some scenes (with 
alterations) of this drama are extracted 
from a celebrated and witty periodical 
publication commenced in London towards 
the close of the last century and 'now dis- 
continued. 

The peculiar title given to the 
play in conjunction with the old 
one is explained by the liippo- 
mania prevalent at the theatres, in 
1 8 1 1 , real animals being brought on 
the stage at Covcnt Garden ; the 
grand assault on the Abbey of 
course gave a fine opportunity in 
the Haymarket performance for 
burlesque of that innovation, and 
for rivalry of a piece, 4 The Quad- 
rupeds,’ at the Lyceum ; cavalry 
were, therefore, introduced, which 
were ‘half man and half basket- 
work — their appearance and spirit 
were admirable.* 

The 4 Quadrupeds of Quedlin- 
burgh ’ had a run, as an afterpiece, 
of thirty nights. All the characters 
of the Anti- Jacobin were preserved 
in it. Rogero was played by Liston, 
Casimere by Munden,the Waiter by 
Finn, and Beefington and Pudding- 
field by Shaw and Grove 5 whilst 
Mrs. Glover was Matilda and Mrs. 
Gibbs Cecilia. 

In the Dramatic Censor of July 
181 1, we find the following critique : 
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The first act went off exceedingly well. 
The meeting of Matilda Pottingen and 
Cecilia Muckenfeldt called forth loud bursts 
of laughter from all parts of the theatre, 
and the ensuing song of the captive Kogero 
had the happiest effect, and closed the scene 
with universal applause. 

The latter part of this romance was less 
successful. The force of the satire was not 
always felt, and in some instances its pro- 
priety was not acknowledged. The romance 
concludes with a grand battle, in which the 
last scene of 4 Timour the Tartar ’ is closely 
imitated and burlesqued, in the first style 
of extravagance ; a battering-ram is intro- 
duced as in ‘Timour,’ and with similar 
effect. The 4 Quadrupeds of Quedlinburgh * 
is attributed to Messrs. Canning and 
Colman. It appeared first in the Anti- 
Jacobin. 

It is pleasant to view, by the 
medium of a contemporary Tourist, 
Canning witnessing his own piece 
of drollery. 

Tin* pale face with narcs acutissimce of 
tlio ex-minister was pointed out to us in 
the next box, in company with Lord M. ; he 
laughed very heartily. — RimontfsTour, iSl I. 


We must now conclude this ac- 
count of Canning and Frere's joint 
work, — so thoroughly interwoven, 
as we have seen, that, though the 
former afterwards for surpassed his 
friend in the career of politics, their 
names must ever be inseparable in 
the story of English literature. 

The founders of the Anti-Jacobin 
soon began to be of opinion that the 
‘ satirical spirit to which so much 
of the success of the serial was due 
might, in the long run, prove a less 
manageable and discriminating ally 
than the party might desire;’ so 
the vehicle of Canning and Frere's 
wit and humour finished its course, 
after a succession of only thirty-six 
weekly numbers, from November 
20, 1797, to July 16, 1798, having 
done much covert service to Pitt’s 
Government, and having afforded 
infinite merriment to our fore- 
fathers. 

J. C. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN IRELAND . 1 


I T is a happy provision which 
secures to Ministers a yearly 
recess during which they may, 
while in some degree reposing from 
the fatigue of attendance in Parlia- 
ment, devote their attention to the 
quiet consideration of public ques- 
tions, which, either from their im- 
maturity or the pressure of business, 
have been postponed to the next 
session. Perhaps during this sea- 
son of leisure it may not be inop- 
portune to offer some observations 
on a subject which is awaiting 
discussion, and which, although 
from an Imperial point of view of 
minor importance, is of essential 
importance to the public welfare. 
WMer to elementary education 
in 

We purpose in the following paper, 
briefly as we can, to dwell upon the 
phases which it presents to us: 
Firstly, as a matter of national in- 
terest ; secondly, with respect to the 
government and maintenance of the 
schools ; and finally to consider more 
particularly how the condition and 
-efficiency of the teachers may be 
ameliorated, so as to bring the 
popular education of Ireland as near 
as possible to the existing standard 
in England. 

The institution and maintenance 
of a judicious and efficient system 
of popular education is a matter of 
primary importance to the health 
and vitality of a State. It is to the 
body politic what suitable regimen 
is to the natural system. With 
States as with individuals, know- 
ledge is power ; and the history of 
the world has over and over de- 
monstrated that intelligence will 
conquer and rule, while the uni- 
versal fate of ignorance is to hew 
the wood and draw the water for 
its masters. 


Since the destinies of a community 
depend so much upon popular educa- 
tion, it must be taken as an axiom 
that the State has a right to the su- 
preme control of public instruction. 
In a matter of so much interest to 
its very existence it can admit of 
no divided authority. If public 
peace and national welfare be 
the objects of civil society, no in- 
terest whatsoever is to be permitted 
to interfere with those of the com- 
munity. If the State maintains a 
system of public education, of course 
it is entitled to the exclusive control 
of its schools ; but we go farther 
than this, and affirm that, on the 
principle that no individual interests 
or opinions should run contrary to 
the public welfare, the State has a 
right to supervise or inspect every 
educational establishment no mat- 
ter by whom established or main- 
tained ; and hence we must regard 
the system of Government inspec- 
tion, put in operation recently in 
Germany, as the assertion of a just 
authority. 

If this principle were uni- 
versally assented to, there would be 
less trouble and more success in the 
working of public schools than is 
at present the case. The supreme 
authority of the State being allowed 
and respected, we would extend to 
sectional and even individual 
opinion all the latitude compatible 
with the general weal ; but the mis- 
fortune is, that on this first principle 
the different sections who quarrel 
about it can never be brought to 
agree. He who warmly espouses 
any peculiar opinion becomes not 
alone jealous of its protection, but 
zealous about its propagation ; and 
as the school is the most powerful 
engine for its preservation and ex* 
tension, he will very naturally 


1 Annual Beport of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland for 1873. 
Dublin ; Alexander Thom. 
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struggle to the end for the control 
of this potent instrument. He 
honestly believes in his right, and 
hence his obstinacy in asserting it. 
We cannot reconcile the claims of 
all parties ; nor can we safely 
choose between them, favouring 
this and discouraging or ignoring 
that. 

There is but one course open. 
The sovereign right of the State can 
be asserted and exercised in all 
cases without offering violence to 
any shade of religious opinion. 
When it is useless to compromise 
and impossible to conciliate, it is the 
wisest and most practicable policy 
to disregard all parties as such, and, 
assuming the exclusive control of 
the public secular instruction, leave 
every religious sect at perfect liberty 
to inculcate its doctrines when and 
how it thinks best. This will bo 
showing no favour, and doing no in- 
justice ; for no creed is entitled to 
more than elbow-room in the com- 
munity. If it have full freedom, its 
merits will receive their proper re- 
cognition, and in the absence of par- 
tiality on the part of the Goverment 
there cannot be any just cause of 
complaint. 

But while all practical men re- 
cognise in their words and acts the 
importance of educating the people, 
there are some theorists who go so 
far as to say that a state of ignorance 
is preferable in the multitude. Theirs 
is very short-sighted reasoning, and 
indeed their number is so small that 
it is scarcely worth while to allude 
to them. All parties being agreed 
that obedience to the constituted 
authorities is the first essential to 
order, the obscurantists’ contend 
that the easiest and surest way to 
secure that necessary virtue is to re- 
turn to the darkness of the middle . 
ages ; and quite overlooking the 
mental and moral degradation of 
that period, are filled with admira- 
tion of the civil and religious slavery 
. it exhibits. It was obedience from 
habit simply ; the intellectual facul- 


ties hod nothing whatever to do 
with it. It is precisely ^intellectual 
activity which the class of theorists 
of whom we are speaking fear. 
Conviction can follow only from en- 
quiry, and a spirit of inquisitiveness 
is the immediate result of the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. But this 
passion for enquiry, when rightly 
directed, contributes powerfully to 
the healthfulness of the moral man. 
Let the people be properly educated, 
and the popular thinking wisely 
directed, and there is little fear of 
their mental investigations running 
in a wrong channel. The faith and 
loyalty which arise from conviction, 
and are confirmed by every new 
effort of intelligence are surely pre- 
ferable to the ignorant and help- 
less docility which passively sub- 
jected mind and body to the autho- 
rity of the priest and the prince. 
To which may be added the very 
practical consideration that the 
days of obedience resting on ignor- 
ance arc, whether we like the fact 
or not, irretrievably gone by. 

But education does not mean 
rebellion. If the early education of a 
people has been wisely imparted the 
chances are a hundred to one thrit 
they will prefer order to innovation 
— become conservative because they 
want to prosper, which they can 
only do by the preservation of the 
time-honoured social institutions 
which experience has shown to be 
both the protecting and promoting 
powers of civilisation. 

In the matter of education per- 
haps more than anything else, no 
general system lean be constructed 
to adapt itself J>*the circumstances 
of different conftpunities. A sys- 
tem of education requires much 
care in its formation ; it must, be- 
sides being in harmony with the 
traditions, habits, and opinions of 
the people for whom it is designed, 
be calculated to improve their cha- 
racter, socially and morally. The 
former qualification is essential to 
its practicability, the latter to its 
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usefulness. A wise statesman, there- 
fore, in constructing a system of 
ublic instruction, will first make 
imself thoroughly acquainted with 
the character of the people on whom 
it is destined to operate ; just as a 
good farmer studies the nature of 
the soil before applying to it any 
system of tillage which he designs 
to raise good crops for him. Other- 
wise his labour and capital will be 
lost, and the value of his land itself 
deteriorated. 

In the case which we purpose to 
consider in the present paper, this 
precaution is peculiarly necessary. 
Where two races are nearly allied 
by blood and tradition, the influence 
of a common process of education 
will rapidly assimilate, and a com- 
mon interest will fuse them ; but 
an end so desirable is very slow of 
attainment under other circum- 
stances, although it cannot be pro- 
nounced impossible. There is so 
marked a distinction between the 
Celtic and Teutonic families, that a 
fusion of them must be a slow pro- 
cess, although, when we consider 
the characteristics of each, we can- 
not help thinking that a perma- 
nent mingling of the two races 
would be highly beneficial to both. 
But apart from this ulterior object, 
there is an immediate one which 
calls for urgent and prudent action. 
The two races are permanently 
united as fellow citizens of one 
state (whatever agitators or vision- 
aries may say) ; they can as citi- 
zens have no separate interests, and 
it is necessary to the general weal 
that on all social subjects they 
should act and think in harmony. 
Every member of the body politic 
is* bound to contribute to the health 
and prosperity of the whole. In this 
respect there must be no collision of 
interests, no distinction of purposes, 
no differences of any kind to mar 
the great object of political society ; 
and all must alike be educated to 
the perception, according to their 
capacities, of this fundamental fact* 


that they are fellow citizens of one 
State. 

There are certainly wide differ- 
ences between the people of England 
and the Irish, and some endeavour 
to widen this gulf by continually 
asserting that a fusion of the two 
races is impossible, that there exist 
peculiarities of blood which will for 
ever prevent an admixture. They 
have never read the history of Ire- 
land, or read it in a very false light, 
or they would not think so. There 
are great differences between the 
two races, certainly ; but great as 
they are, it is an absurdity to affirm 
that they ever did or ever will im- 
pede a fusion. The races are already 
very largely intermingled — to an 
extent that 1 nationalists ’ find it 
convenient to ignore. It is not 
distinction of blood, but difference 
. of opinion, that keeps the two 
islands apart. Early history — in- 
deed, the experience of the last 
seven centuries — proves how ra- 
pidly and easily the English settlers 
and the native Irish blended with 
each other when nothing more than 
the question of blood was to be con- 
sidered. ‘ Ipsis Hibernis Hibemiores * 
is a legend very significant in itself. 
There were early disputes about the 
possession of the land; but, never- 
theless, when native proprietors 
were displaced,* and strangers in- 
troduced into their place, these 
latter quickly attached the people to 
themselves a s closely as they had pre- 
viously been attached to their native 
chieftains. When the foreign suc- 
cessors of native chieftains adapted 
themselves to the habits and cha- 
racter of the people, they soon suc- 
ceeded in obliterating the footsteps 
of conquest, and establishing them- 
selves in the popular affection. 
Witness the Fitzgeralds, the Butlers, 
Talbots, and a hundred others, who 
easily made themselves 4 more Irish 
than the Irish themselves.’ 

Whatever has been done by 
agrarian disputes or difference of 
blood to produce estrangement be* 
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tween the two peoples, another ele- 
ment has been far more potent to 
create discord, and to maintain it ; 
namely, religious creeds. 

Prom its insulated situation, 
Ireland was removed from the in- 
fluences which prepared the way in 
other countries for the progress of 
the reformed religion. When the 
reformed religion came, it came 
under most unfavourable auspices. 
It was forced upon the people by 
strangers. The religion which they 
attacked was an intensely popular 
one, which by its forms and ceremo- 
nies recommended itself to the Celtic 
character, and impressed and awed 
a people by nature highly imagina- 
tive. Under such a system, as 
might be expected, the clergy en- 
joyed immense influence. The un- 
wise means adopted to propagate 
the new doctrines created new 
difficulties. The severe measures 
which were taken in regard to the 
exercise of the old religion only at- 
tached the people to it the more, 
and increased the influence of 
the popular clergy. This influence 
they used in raising up every ob- 
stacle to the advance of the re- 
formed doctrines, and they suc- 
ceeded in rooting the Church of 
Rome in the island with a firmness 
unknown in any other country. 

In this question of religion exists 
all the bitterness that has character- 
ised the estrangement of the English 
and Irish. Protestantism and 
England are to the popular mind 
convertible terms; tell a peasant 
you are an Englishman and he will 
at once set you down as a Pro- 
testant. From causes which are 
obvious to everyone the attachment 
of the Irish to the popular church 
is strong and deep, and their dislike 
to the Church of England is, gene- 
rally speaking, proportionately vio- 
lent. The ‘ great grievance ’ of 
the Irish Establishment might easily 
be conceived to furnish in itself 
matter enough far the sustenance 
of hostility with a people so easily 


influenced by sentiment. If a 
Frenchman will fight for an idea, 
it is just as true to affirm that his 
friends in Ireland will do the same 
for a sentiment. The complaint 
against the Establishment, as long as 
it lasted, was used to keep up the, 
feeling of bitterness, and when the 
Church was in the end disestablished 
many who regretted its fall were 
willing to console themselves by the 
hope that now at least the members 
of both religions would unite as 
the welfare of their common country 
required. But they have not so 
united. Saving in so far as the uni- 
versal progress of intelligence has 
been able to influence them, the 
adherents of the two creeds are 
just as far asunder as they were 
before; and it is this disunion — a 
disunion generative of perpetual 
distrust and ill-feeling — which is 
in the main responsible for the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory state of Ireland. 
It is hard to see, at all events for 
the present, how the country has 
been benefited by the disestablish- 
ment of the Church. 

To diffuse among the Irish people 
a spirit of greater liberalism in 
regard to religion should be the 
chief aim of the statesman who 
purposes to secure the prosperity 
of that country on a permanent 
basis ; for until their distrust of the 
Government and the governing 
order — a distrust which is derived 
in a great measure from the source 
on which we are dwelling — is re- 
moved, they will still be led by 
everybody that possesses prestige 
or 1 blarney * enough to lead them, 
and will withhold that response 
which ought naturally to reward 
ameliorative legislation. While 
the religious difficulty exists, it 
is useless to expect contentment 
and progress; and this difficulty 
is to be removed, not by legislation, 
but by a judicious and well-directed 
system of popular education. Like 
every old and deep-rooted ailment, 
it cannot be cured in a day ; air a 
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year; a slow and steady process must 
be adopted and persevered in, and if 
any task ever yet presented itself 
worthy of the talents of a great 
statesman it is the final reconcilia- 
tion of Ireland to a destiny which 
is the best for herself, and which 
seems to have been marked out for 
her when she first emerged from 
the waters. In short, if the people 
are to be permanently united in the 
pursuit of their country’s good, it 
is in the schoolroom it must be 
accomplished. 

But against this beneficent pur- 
pose there is a strong party arrayed 
in Ireland, who wish to sec the 
religions separated in the schools. 
This party is of course headed and 
directed by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and it is more than 
doubtful whether the body of the 
people whom it most concerns 
care anything about, or even know 
the precise meaning of, what is 
called Denominational education. 
This party insists on getting the 
schools into its own hands. We 
will credit the clerical body with 
being influenced by a sense of pas- 
toral 'duty and responsibility in 
their endeavours to acquire control 
of the popular education of the coun- 
try. Most certainly every clergy- 
man is bound to protect the faith and 
morals of his flock by all the means 
at his command; but we cannot 
yield to the ministers of religion 
the right to exercise the govern- 
ment of schools maintained at the 
public expense, independently of 
governmental regulation and super- 
vision, especially where Denomina- 
tional education is certain to con. 
tribute to the confirmation and con- 
tinuance of a public evil. 

Let it be understood distinctly that 
we do not want to banish religion 
from the schoolroom. The common 
iligion of Christ certainly supplies a 
ise wide enough for all who are 
animated by its principles of peace 
and charity to meet in friendship, 
and those principles we would never 


have absent from the school. With- 
out this we should have bad citizens. 
But can a school not acquire a good 
moral tone, and exercise a whole- 
some religious influence, without 
teaching a particular catechism 
hand inhand with the grammar ? 
Surely, apart from the political con- 
siderations peculiar to the question 
before ub, t h ere is room enough inside 
the pale of Christianity for all pf us to 
agree. The age of theological con- 
troversy is past — the world was well 
weary of it, and it is unwortjby the 
enlightened age we live in to intro- 
duce into our social institutions the 
il liberality which poisoned the 
pens of the polemics. It should be 
the aim of popular education to 
impart to the people themselves the 
spirit of toleration and urbanity 
which characterises the intercourse 
of men of culture, instead of that 
narrowness and bigotry which so 
plainly tend to embitter and disturb 
human life. Separate children of 
different religious beliefs in the 
schoolroom, and it is rarely that the 
subsequent intercourse of life will 
be able to obliterate the prejudices, 
and remove the estrangement, which 
such a mode of early training pro- 
duces. The amicable mingling of 
the two rival creeds is absolutely 
essential to Ireland’s -welfare ; it is 
found perfectly practicable in other 
countries, and it is only hindered 
in this by clerical bigotry. 

The system of education at pre- 
sent existing in Ireland has done 
much good work, and done it 
in the face of difficulties of great 
magnitude. Anyone who is able 
to contrast the educational status 
of the Irish people now with 
what it was thirty or forty years 
ago, can bear witness to the 
efficacy of its operation. It sub- 
stituted for the effete hedge-schools 
a useful and practical mode of in- 
struction, and has been successful, 
under wise and moderate adminis- 
tration, in diffusing a large amount 
of intelligence among the people. 
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Tho National system has been well 
worked since its establishment, and 
is now as popular in the country as 
any general system could be. Its 
forty years of existence have made 
it a really national institution ; and 
it would be unwise in the last de- 
gree to alter materially a system 
that has operated, and is operating, 
so efficiently. Instead of consider- 
ing revolutionary theories and pro- 
positions, it is better to preserve 
and improve what we have got, and 
adapt to the altered circumstances 
of the period institutions which 
have grown respectable from the 
prestige of years of good working. 

The National system of Ireland 
requires but few improvements to 
perfect it, and these are referable to 
matters of detail rather than to 
the fundamental principle — which 
is to impart ‘united secular and 
separate religious instruction.’ This 
is, we think, the best principle — in- 
deed, the only one — to be followed 
in a system of primary education in 
Ireland. We have already given 
our reasons for this opinion. It is 
the only way to introduce a perma- 
nent harmony into a country where 
religious acrimony has been for 
centuries the bane of the people ; for 
separation of creeds in the school- 
room could only tend to keep alive 
tho recollection of past conflicts 
which it were better for all parties 
to have buried for ever out of sight. 

As far as the administration and 
management of the National schools 
are concerned, we cannot see what 
the Denominationalists want, unless 
it be absolute power. The system 
is administered by twenty Commis- 
sioners, one half of whom are Ho- 
man Catholics, and all of them 
gentlemen of high position and 
influence ; the resident or man- 
aging Commissioner being also a 


Homan Catholic, who has raised 
himself through the grades of the 
service to the honourable position 
which he now occupies. There is 
little fear of injustice to Catholics 
under a Board so constituted. The 
case of the Rev. Mr. O'Keeffe, of 
Callan, is a significant proof of how 
little the Homan Catholic party 
have to fear at the hands of the 
Board. It has been, and we believe 
is still practically, the rule of action 
with the Commissioners that a 
clergyman who is degraded by his 
ecclesiastical superiors is ipso facto 
disqualified for the management of 
a National school ; and although, 
under the pressure of Parliamentary 
action, tho Board have rescinded or 
modified this rule, we have no reason 
to think that its operation will be 
discontinued. In Mr. O’Keeffe's 
case, although the Board’s inspector 
(a Roman Catholic, too, as we 
happen to know, of strong religious 
feelings) is said to have reported 
most favourably of that gentleman’s 
management of his schools, still a 
majority of the Commissioners de- 
cided against his restoration to his 
former position. We allude to these 
circumstances, not for the purpose 
of calling in question the action 
of the Commissioners in such cases, 
but to show how little the autho- 
rities of the Roman Catholic Church 
have to apprehend from the admi- 
nistration of such a body . 2 We 
believe the great view which the 
Commissioners of Education have 
in all their acts is to improve the 
working of the primary schools 
throughout the country, which they 
could not do if involved in disputes 
with the ecclesiastical authorities. 

The great majority of the Na- 
tional schools of Ireland are under 
clerical management. Whatever 
objections anybody may have to 


8 Notwithstanding all this, the feeling of distrust is so strong that the Boman 
Catholic managers in a body refused to sign in 1872 a form of contract with their 
teachers, on the signing of which the results fees to the latter were dependent, 
because it constituted the B$ard a court of appeal in cases of wrongful dismissal. 
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this, it has been a necessity, for 
the schools have been in most 
cases erected by parochial subscrip- 
tions or otherwise secured by the 
parochial clergy, and in every such 
case the latter have been recognised 
as the managers. The rule of the 
Board is, that they recognise as 
manager the party who first applies 
to have the school placed in con- 
nection with them ; and on the de- 
cease or removal of a parish priest 
his successor ipso facto becomes 
invested with the management of 
the schools which had been under 
the control of the former. Here 
certainly is security enough for the 
faith and morals of the children, 
and it is absurd to say that any- 
thing more is wanted. 

In a mixed system, of education 
the matter of religious instruction 
is the quaistio vexata, and it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to satisfy all 
parties on the subject. The Com- 
missioners of National Education 
have from time to time altered or 
modified the rules in this respect, 
and even still they are unsatisfac- 
tory. We will here give the sub- 
stance of the fundamental regula- 
tions on the subject. We may first 
state that in the Model schools the 
rules regarding religious instruction 
are exactly the same as in other 
National schools, free access being 
afforded to the clergy of every 
church to attend for the religious 
teaching of the pupils belonging to 
that church during the time set 
apart for that purpose. 

In the regulations on this subject 
the Commissioners state : 

2. Religious instruction must be so 
arranged that each school shall be open to 
children of all communions; that due re- 
gard be had to parental right and authority ; 
that, accordingly, no child shall receive or 
be present at any religious instruction of 
which his parents or guardians disapprove, 
and that the time for giving it be so fixed 
that no child shall be thereby, in effect, 
excluded, directly or indirectly, from the 
other advantages which the school affords. 
>* -8. In behoof towards the bOilding of 
which die State has contributed, and which 


are vested in trustees for the purposes of 
national education, or which are vested 
in the Commissioners in their corporate 
capacity, Buch pastors or other persons 
as shall be approved of by the parents or 
guardians of tbe children respectively, 
shall have access to them in the schoolroom, 
for the purpose of giving them religious 
instruction there, at times convenient for 
that purpose, that is, at times so appointed 
as not to interfere unduly with the other 
arrangements of the school. 

9. In schools not vested, and which 
receive no other aid than salary and books, 
it is for the patrons and managers to 
determine whether any, and, if any, what 
religious instruction shall be given in the 
schoolroom ; but, if they do not permit it to 
bo given in the school-room, the children, 
whose parents or guardians so desire, must 
be allowed to absent themselves from the 
school, at reasonable times, for the purpose 
of receiving such instruction elsewhere. 

These extracts embody tbe spirit 
of the National system in regard to 
religious teaching ; but. as the rules 
on the subject were sometimes found 
to work unpleasantly, new modifica- 
tions were made a few years ago, 
and these are still in force. To show 
more clearly the existing regulations, 
we shall, before proceeding farther, 
quote them here. The first para- 
graph, we believe, was framed by 
Lord O’Hagan, and passed into law 
by tbe Board, but the proviso was 
soon after added. 

15. No pupil who is registered by its 
parents or guardians as a Protestant is to 
be permit Led to remain in attendance 
during the time of religious instruction, in 
case the teacher giving such instruction is 
a Roman Catholic; und no pupil who is 
registered by its parents or guardians as a 
Roman Catholic is to be permitted to re- 
main in attendance during the time of 
religious instruction, in case the teacher 
giving such instruction is not a Roman 
Catholic. And, further, no pupil is to be 
permitted to remain in attendance during 
the time of any religious instruction to 
which its parents or guardians object. 

Provided, however, that in case any 
parent or guardian shall express his desire 
that his child should receive any particular 
religious instruction, and shall record such 
desire in a hook to be provided in the 
school, when necessary for that purpose, 
thjs prohibition shall not apply to the time 
cutting which such, religious instruction 
only is given* 4 
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On examination of these regula- 
tions, it will be seen that in every 
case parental authority is rigidly 
respected, and every danger to laith 
carefully guarded against. A merely 
superficial inspection of the rules is 
sufficient to reveal the anxiety with 
which the Commissioners have 
framed them ; and so strictly is the 
system worked in accordance with 
them that we believe a case seldom 
or never arises in which they are 
contravened. In localities where 
parochial Denominational schools are 
not convenient, and in numerous 
instances where it is otherwise, 
Protestant parents unhesitatingly 
send their children to National 
schools whore the teachers are Ro- 
man Catholics and the managers 
Roman Catholic clergymen. It 
cannot be doubted that parents of 
the Protestant communion are just 
as jealous of their children’s faith 
as Catholics are, and it is no small 
proof of confidence in the system of 
primary education when they trust 
them to schools in this manner. 

There is only one feature in the 
rules which looks badly. Perhaps 
it seldom arises in practice that a 
parent will require his children to 
be instructed in religion by a teacher 
who belongs to a different creed; 
but wherever the practice is adopted 
it can hardly produce any very de- 
sirable moral effect on either teacher 
or pupil, and it were better the 1 pro- 
viso’ were struck out altogether, and 
the mode and practice of religious 
instruction carried out in accordance 
with the preceding paragraph . T here 
is a sound tone of morality in the 
rule which forbids any child to be 
present at religious instruction given 
by a teacher of a different and per- 
haps hostile communion. Formerly, 
a pupil on his first admission to a 
National school attended the reli- 
gious instruction irrespective of the 
teacher's creed, and the duty of 
the latter simply consisted in for- 
yar ding a notification to the parent 
that the child * so attended. Of 


course, the teaching whs in accord- 
ance with the tenets of the body of 
the children ; and to remedy this 
anomalous state of things the Com- 
missioners framed the regulations 
which are at present in operation. 

We consider we have said enough 
to show how little reason those who 
lead or represent the Denomina- 
tional party have for their agitation. 
While so many safeguards are pro- 
vided for the faith of every child we 
would never assent to an alteration 
of the system. One is tempted to 
think that it must be an irrepres- 
sible spirit of agitation, or else a 
characteristic thirst for power, that 
animates the hierarchy in this mat- 
ter. If their demands were granted, 
it would result in immense injury to 
the country ; but we trust the day 
is far off when Parliament will be 
so blind to the real interests of the 
empire as to accede to what this 
party require. Education, according 
to religious denomination, would 
certainly be one of the firstfruits of 
the labours of an Irish Parliament, 
governed, as it would be, by eccle- 
siastical influence; and we think 
that every reasonable and thoughtful 
man must see plainly what evils 
would be perpetuated and increased 
by such a course of policy. 

It must now be stated that, while 
preserving its principles intact, as 
essential to the common weal, a 
great part of the machinery of the 
management and maintenance of 
the Irish National schools requires 
to be reconstructed. The in- 
adequate pay of the teachers is at 
present rather prominently before 
the public. The system was first 
established, and grants of public 
money originally made, on the 
understanding that local support 
was to be forthcoming for the same 
purpose. Local support there has 
been extremely little, and many a 
Rip Van Winkle in Ireland stared 
about him in astonishment at a re- 
ctat decision in the- 'Irish. Court of 
Qn&en’s Bench, that the Commis* 
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doners are simply subscribers to the 
support of the schools. The money 
paid by the Commissioners being 
almost the only payment the 
teachers receive, people grew to 
think that the onus of maintaining 
the National schools rested alto- 
gether on the Board, and that they 
themselves fulfilled their part by 
sending their children to the schools ; 
and the result has been, and is, 
that the teachers are miserably paid. 
Parliament should have made its 
grants conditional on their being 
adequately supplemented from local 
resources. The Commissioners have 
actually a rule regarding the support 
they require for a school previous to 
granting their aid, but this rule is 
never acted on. Generally speaking, 
the Imperial grant is the sole main- 
tenance the National schools pos- 
sess, and this i9 egregiously wrong. 

As the success of any system of 
education must, after all, depend on 
its teachers, these ought, certainly 
to be placed in a position that will 
ensure their capability and dili- 
gence. A teacher requires many 
qualifications to suit him to his 
office ; but beyond and above all, ho 
must be decided on making teaching 
the profession of his life. It will 
not do to have his aspirations di- 
rected to other channels of prefer- 
ment. This should be understood 
onceforall ; the man’s whole energies 
and talents should be addressed to 
the labour before him, without a 
thought to bestow elsewhere. A 
discontented teacher cannot pos- 
sibly be a good or even a middling 
one. He is disgusted with his work, 
and his work soon reciprocates his 
feelings by growing tired of him. 

As far as lay in their power, the 
Commissioners have laboured to 
secure the services of good teachers ; 
but they have been working against 
tide. It is not and ought not to be 
easy to procure the services of a 
good workman at a bad rate of 
wages. It is only owing to dearth 
of work the thing is at all possible; 


and if the Commissioners have good 
teachers in their service it is because 
these men know not what else to 
turn to. The annual grant from 
Parliament is insufficient to enable 
them to offer suitable remuneration 
to good men, and in the absence of 
local aid they have nothing else to 
offer them. 

It cannpt be denied that the pro- 
fessional character of the body 
of Irish National teachers, and 
the efficiency of the schools con- 
ducted by them, are much inferior 
to the average of Great Britain. 
Insufficient training, in most cases 
no training at all, is the main cause 
of this. Perhaps there is no office 
for which a more careful course of 
preparation is requisite than that 
of a teacher. The extent of his 
literary acquirements is but a small 
portion of the sum- total of his 
qualifications. To the possession of 
the necessary amount of informa- 
tion, he must add the power of 
communicating it, and this can only 
bo acquired by much special train- 
ing. By far the greater number 
of the Irish teachers have never 
received any preliminary training 
for their office. A small proportion 
of them have undergone a course in 
the Normal establishment of the 
Commissioners; but whatever im- 
provement four and a half months’ 
drilling in Dublin may effect, the 
great majority are debarred from 
this by their clerical superiors. It 
is well known that the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy have interdicted 
all recourse to the training schools 
by teachers of their Church, and 
thus the latter are deprived — and 
really without the least cause — 
from partaking of the advantages 
afforded by the Normal School. 
This is another of the real and prac- 
tical evils arising from this sense- 
less agitation ; a multitude of un- 
fortunate teachers must suffer from 
no fault of theirs or of the institu- 
tion, and the education of the 
country must suffer, too— being 
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thus obstructed and thwarted in a 
matter of vital interest to its suc- 
cess. There is no doubt the body 
of the teachers work hard, but they 
would realise greater results by 
much less work if they better knew 
how to perform it. We have no 
fault to find with the teachers, who 
do as much as they can; but we 
have every fault to find with a body 
of men so selfish and uncharitable 
in their ambition as to withhold, 
out of pure obstinacy, from the body 
of the Irish schoolmasters, the 
means of improving themselves in 
their business, and to deprive the 
country of most important advan- 
tages which stand ready provided 
for it. 

As wo have already said, it is 
not the system of education itself 
which is at fault. It is in the undue 
respect given to the local status of 
each school that the mishief chiefly 
lies. It is with the schools them- 
selves seriatim the reformation must 
commence ; and until the National 
schools of Ireland are (speaking 
generally) locally handled in a way 
lar different from the present, it 
would be idle to incur a penny ex- 
pense in providing additional means 
for the preparation of teachers, or 
to expect in any case the services 
of really good hands. 

We conceive these to be the 
principal questions demanding im- 
mediate consideration, viz.: (i) the 
local government of the school ; (2) 
local subscriptions to their mainten- 
ance; (3) pupils* attendance; and 
(4) the status and qualifications of 
the teachers. 

1. The great majority of the 
pupils attending tho Irish National 
schools are Roman Catholics; the 
numbers (for 1873) being — Roman 
Catholics, 811,295; Presbyterians, 
114,821; Protestant Episcopalians, 
85,919; and other denominations, 
8,395. Of course, the majority of 
schools are managed by Catholic 
clergymen. We have already stated 
the practice in regard to their ap- 


pointment, or rather recognition, 
and we believe it is the same with 
those clergymen of other persua- 
sions who are managers or patrons 
of National schools. To the ma- 
nagement of schools in Roman Ca- 
tholic localities, where the attend- 
ance is nearly or altogether of the 
same denomination, being vested in 
the clergyman, there is primd facie 
no serious objection; but when it 
is considered that the absolute sub- 
jection of the clergy to their eccle- 
siastical superiors is liable to hamper 
the freedom of their choice in ap- 
pointing teachers, or otherwise re- 
strict and control them, a grave 
question arises as to the propriety 
of leaving the government of public 
schools entirely in their hands. We 
imply no offence to the clerical 
body in Ireland, many of whom are 
undoubtedly gentlemen of refine- 
ment and liberality; but, on the 
principle which has been laid down, 
and taking into consideration the 
evils arising from the existing mode 
of management, we do object to 
their possessing the exclusive con- 
trol of the schools. 

No doubt any attempt to circum- 
scribe the social or political power 
of the national clergy would be the 
occasion of a brisk outcry. The 
great misfortune of Ireland is the 
chronic predominance of sentiment 
over sense, whereby talents and 
energies are in every generation 
spilt away uselessly which, if direct- 
ed to the solid amelioration of the 
people’s condition, would soon leave 
Ireland without much to complain of. 
The standing indictment against 
Parliament, that it is indifferent to 
Irish questions, is but an outgrowth 
of the same national disease: Parlia- 
ment has shown itself willing to de- 
vote its labour session after session 
to the affairs of Ireland, and it can- 
not always be expected to shelve 
the interests of Great Britain to 
indulge the prolific eccentricities of 
Hibernian sentiment. What that 
country needs most is a tincture of 
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Teutonic sense — a benefit which 
there is only one way of conferring 
on it, and this is by the maintenance 
of proper machinery for educating 
the people to a true appreciation of 
their real interests. 

To commence, then, with the re- 
arrangement of local control on an 
efficient basis, the system of indivi- 
dual clerical management must be at 
once abolished. This will remove the 
great evil already pointed out, be- 
sides another evil not less deleterious 
in its practical effects. The latter 
we shall point out hereafter. For 
the present managerial institution 
must be substituted another, which 
should assume a corporate form. 
That is to say, local School Boards 
should be established, either by 
election or otherwise, in whom the 
entire management of the school 
should be vested ; and, to avoid the 
idea of total secularisation in the 
matter, the parochial clergy, of 
whatever persuasion, ought to be 
ex-officio members of that body. 
This is, generally, what we would 
suggest as the best remedy for the 
existing state of things, and a plan 
which we are sure would prove 
satisfactory to the country at large. 

2. It has already been stated that 
the poverty of the teacher is duo in 
great measure to the absence of 
local support, and to the same cause 
is to be attributed the general 
apathy of the people in regard to the 
welfare of the schools. The sub- 
scription of Parliament constitutes 
something about 90 per cent, of the 
teacher’s income in Ireland, while 
in Great Britain it amounts to, we 
believe, between 30 and 40 per cent. 
Such a state of things is notoriously 
unjust, and the figures pretty well 
represent (inversely) the meritR of 
the schools in each country. Why 
should not Ireland be made to pay 
for its schools in the same way as 
England? If this were so, the 
schools themselves would occupy a 
higher place in the popular estima- 
tion, and deservedly. The system 


of sohool pence, which at present 
exhausts local subscriptions, is only 
a nominal step in the direction to 
which we are inviting attention. 
The local gentry and landed pro- 
prietors, with just a few honourable 
exceptions, are totally indifferent to 
the educational interests of the peo- 
ple amongst whom they live — a fact 
that is much to the discredit of 
many of them. 

The local School Boards should 
have power, like the Poor Law 
guardians, to impose upon the 
locality such a rate as will be 
adequate to the maintenance of the 
schools; a sufficient proportion of 
this impost to be allocated for the 
purpose of repairs, &c., on the 
schoolroom or such other incidental 
expenses, and the residue to be set 
apart for the purpose of supplement- 
ing the income of the teacher. It 
would be very lightly felt, and 
would impart an importance to the 
school in the popular estimation 
which it sadly wants at present. 
Until the country itself takes an 
interest in supporting popular educa- 
tion, it will never be successful ; and 
there is not the least use in expect- 
ing the people ever to be interested 
in anything of the kind which does 
not come home to their pockets. 

3. Another and most important 
result of the evil we have just been 
speaking of is the irregularity with 
which the schools are attended. 
Out of a million pupils on the rolls 
in all the National schools of Ireland 
it appears the average attendance 
is only 373,371, or little more than 
one-third of the total number. This 
is a bad state of things ; and the 
excessive irregularity of the attend- 
ance can only be remedied by power 
of compulsion in the hands of the 
local authority. When parents are 
negligent or indifferent regarding 
the education of their children, it 
is right that the State should step 
in, as in England, in loco parentis, 
and compel the attendance of 
children at school. The indif- 
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ference of numbers of parents in this 
respect is lamentable and in fact 
dangerous, and it is only the terrors 
of a penalty that will induce them 
to discharge the duty towards their 
offspring which God and man impose 
upon them. 

4. The remaining point is the 
status and qualifications of the 
teachers. Both are lower than any- 
one having the slightest interest in 
the popular education of Ireland 
could be satisfied to witness. In- 
jurious to themselves and their office, 
these drawbacks are much to be 
regretted ; and it is only by the 
adoption of some such system of 
local management and support that 
they can be mended. Indifference, 
approaching to contempt, is easily 
transferred from tho man to the 
situation he fills. 

In the first place, the teacher at 
present holds his office by a tenure 
too precarious to make it valuable 
to him. Until 1873 lie had been 
absolutely dependent on the ma- 
nager, and could be dismissed per- 
emptorily at any moment by the 
latter — a situation of things which 
the earnest agitation of the teachers 
recently has shown to be extensively 
distressing. To remedy this to 
some extent, the payment of results 
in last year was made to depend on 
a form of agreement to be signed 
between managers and teachers, 
which, iji cases where a teacher 
might bo wrongfully dismissed, con- 
stituted the Commissioners a court 
of appeal. This tho managers re- 
fused to sign, and at the eleventh 
hour another form of contract was 
presented to them with more suc- 
cess. This leaves the teacher liable 
to dismissal at three months’ notice. 
Now, there is a manifest injustice 
in the case of a hard-working man, 
with perhaps, a large family de- 
pending on him, being liable to be 
thus thrown out of his place by an 
individual who never pays him any- 
thing. Besides this, in hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of cases, the 


teacher, apart from discharging bis 
duties in the school, must teach in the 
place of worship on Sundays and 
holydays, and perform the various 
duties of a parish clerk — all as a 
matter of course, and without re- 
compense. Such hardships of mind 
and body incapacitate the man for 
his proper work, and disgust him 
with his situation. 

If School Boards were instituted, 
all this could be easily remedied. 
These bodies should have the power 
of appointing the teachers, but not 
the power of dismissing them — 
which ought to be reserved to the 
Commissioners of Education on suf- 
ficient cause being shown. If the 
teachers were wedded to their pro- 
fession by adequate encouragement 
to remain in it, it is probable few 
cases would arise to necessitate dis- 
missal. 

However, it will be vain to ex- 
pect respectable results from the 
Irish National schools till more 
highly -trained teachers are in charge 
of them. No doubt, in the main, 
the teachers are zealous and intel- 
ligent, but it is quite impossible to 
expect that they can be equal to 
instructors of youth who are well 
trained to their business. There is 
a Normal training establishment in 
Dublin, as has been said, where 
teachers receive about four and a 
half months’ instruction, but at best 
so limited a time is totally inadequate 
to the necessities of the case ; and 
the clerical managers are forbidden 
by their superiors to allow anyone 
trained there to hold charge of a 
school under them. It is puzzling 
to know what objection the bishops 
have to the Dublin school; pro- 
bably, if the question were pressed, 
they have no presentable objec- 
tion at all; but the consequence 
is the same — the educational pro- 
gress of the people is obstructed, and 
the interests of the teachers are de- 
pressed, and all because the absolute 
control of the public schools is not 
handed over to the Roman Catholic 
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hierarchy. Besides the Normal in- 
stitution, there are twenty-six. dis- 
trict Model schools in operation. 
Except that these schools are under 
the control of the Commissioners, 
they are practically the same in 
every respect as the ordinary Na- 
tional schools — subject to the same 
rules, and restricted alike in the 
matters of religious instruction. 
Every clergyman has free access to 
these schools, to superintend the 
religious education of children of 
his persuasion during the time for 
that purpose. In these establish- 
ments there is provision made for 
the training of youths for the busi- 
ness of teaching; the course extends, 
perhaps, over a couple of years, 
and the pupil-teachers are main- 
tained in them at the expense of 
the Commissioners. Besides their 
training they receive the valuable 
advantages of a sound education, 
and perhaps the most intelligent 
and successful teachers in Ireland 
have come out of these provincial 
Model schools. But they arc under 
the same ecclesiastical interdict as 
the one in Dublin , and thus every 
avenue to a thorough knowledge of 
their business is closed against the 
majority of Irish teachers by those 
who, if they had the interests of 
their country truly at heart, would be 
the first to promote every means for 
securing the services of skilled in- 
structors for the people. 

He who seeks for the expression 
of the wants and wishes of the Irish 
people from the popular press or 
platform will be gravely mistaken. 
There is no public opinion in Ire- 
land, and can possibly be none till 
the people are taught to think for 
themselves, instead of following 
those ‘ leaders ' who are always so 
ready to refresh them by the dis- 
covery of a new grievance. The 
demagogues tell them they are 
slaves — an exhilarating reflection 
for any spirited people— and so they 


are slaves ; but they are the slaves 
of those unprincipled and unscru- 
pulous men who tell them so. There 
arfe few countries in the world pos- 
sessing "the elements of prosperity 
in a greater degree than Ireland; 
but its people neglect their true 
interests while they listen with 
abused ears to the declamations of 
their real tyrants. 

The system of education which 
the Irish people possess is a popular 
and a good one. It only requires a 
few improvements to make it as 
good as such a thing can be. But, 
above all, the principle which ani- 
mates it must be preserved ; no 
matter for the outcry of a section of 
the press or of any clique of public 
speakers. We repeat, there is no 
settled public opinion in the country ; 
what is represented as such is simply 
the agitation of a restless body of 
selfish men, who exist solely through 
the passive indifference of the 
people. On this question of De- 
nominational education there is no 
feeling among the general popula- 
tion, who scarcely know what the 
thing means, and hardly care to 
know. The movement is altogether 
supported by ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, and by the class of politicians 
whose public prosperity is dependent 
on that influence. The chief in- 
gredient in Irish politics is insin- 
cerity. Temporising and accommo- 
dating themselves to every new 
change in the programme of the 
predominant party, those who pro- 
fess to be leaders of public opinion 
in the country are only themselves 
the obsequious slaves of every nod 
from the body on whose favour their 
political existence depends. If Par- 
liament does its duty to Ireland and 
the empire, it must do it fearlessly, 
by adhering to the common- sense 
view of Ireland’s wants, and dis- 
regarding the vapouring of selfish, 
ambitious, and venal agitators, 
whether laic or clerical. 
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/THE persistent nteglect ^th which addressed); while they are folly 
JL Christian writers have treated and minutely discussed in the 
the literature that is contemporary Mishna. The mischnaioth, or dis- 
with the Gospels is not creditable tinct sententice , composing th i s 
either to the learning, or to the ancient code of jurisprudence, are 
love of truth, of the present day. so referred to a known succession 
The narratives of the Evangelists of famous teachers, as to be as 
are full of references to the faith, distinct in date as they are precise 
the opinions, and the practices of and exhaustive in system. With- 
their fellow-countrymen. Expres- out knowledge of their contents, 
sions which were familiarly used by the Pentateuch is not intelligible, 
them are now confessedly so unin- as a rule either of morals or of 
teliigible, that a recent writer has ritual. Still less is it possible to 
proposed to remove one very definite understand the meaning which the 
mark of date 1 from the canonical language of the Evangelists must 
text. We have spared no pains to have conveyed to their contempo- 
reconstruct, not from imagination, raries, in the absence of this neces- 
but from exhaustive research, the sary study. 

Athens of the time of Pericles, in The reason why that mode of 
order to clear up the most perplexed procedure which is now universally 
phrases of the Greek dramatic admitted to be the only means of 
writers; but we have never yet arriving at truth has never yet 
applied the same method to gain a been adequately attempted with 
truthful view of the Jerusalem of regard to the Gospels and Epistles 
the time of Tiberius, in order fully of the New Testament, is to be 
to understand the words of Jesus found in the blind intolerance which 


Christ. 

The question is not one of apo- 
cryphal Gospels, or of books written, 
like tlio Toldoth Jesn , in direct de- 
preciation of Christianity. We con- 
fine our remarks, at present, to the 
ethical teaching of Christ, as very 
fully detailed in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and other well-known pas- 
sages of the first Gospel. The 
precepts and counsels therein con- 
tained refer directly to the prescrip- 
tions of the Jewish Law, as well 
written as oral. The narrative 
which contains them, together with 
those attributed to Mark and to 
Luke, forms but a very small por- 
tion of the doctrinal literature of 
the period. Many points, on which 
the very gist of the teaching de- 
pends, are but slightly referred to 
by the Evangelists (as being per- 
fectly familiar to those whom they 


may be said to distinguish formal 
from true religion. In their mu- 
tual hatred, the Christian and the 
Jew have reinforced their respec- 
tive contempt for the arguments 
of their opponents, by steadily ig- 
noring any facts but those which 
seemed favourable to their own. 
Each has found, in his study of 
history, only so much as might be 
adduced in support of his own view. 
That species of patient investigation, 
by means of which unstable opinion 
is displaced by positive acquaintance 
with truth, has thus been rendered 
impossible. Each disputant has 
had fair reason, from the evident 
ignorance shown by his adversary 
of facts known to himself, for 
undervaluing the knowledge which 
that opponent actually possessed. 
Mutual abuse might be pardoned ; 
but mutual ignorance is invincible. 


1 The aa&pirtf Stvrtpovpdrtp of Luke vi. x, which was the first Sabbath of Nisan. 
VOL. X. — NO. LX. NEW SERIES. 3 0 
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It thus comes to pass that the 
Christian theologians of the nine- 
teenth century know so much less 
of the Jerusalem of the time of 
Herod than they do of the Athens 
of the time of Pericles. Forming 
their opinions from a selection made 
from the existing evidence, they 
hold them with a tenacity which is 
a usual accompaniment of partial 
knowledge. In condemning the 
Jew as an obstinate misbeliever, 
they have never yet investigated, 
as seeking for truth rather than for 
victory, the actual relation that 
exists between the ethical doctrine 
of the Sermon on the Mount, that 
of the contemporary schools of 
Hillel and of Shamai, and that of 
the great giver of the ancient Law, 
the venerated Moses. 

In approaching a question of such 
magnitude, it will only now be pos- 
sible to indicate some of the most sa- 
lient points. These, however, should 
be examined with precision. It will 
be obviously proper to consider 
each record apart, and not to attri- 
bute to the plain language of any 
chronicler a non-natural meaning, 
in order to bring it into harmony 
with views we derive from, or at- 
tribute to, other writers. Looking, 
then, at the first Gospel, the first 
question that arises is, What was 
the actual doctrine of Jesus Christ 
as to the authority of the Law of 
Moses ? 

A primary and central element of 
the Jewish Faith is the belief in 
the absolute immutability of the 
Divine Law, as given by Moses. 
This article of religion* is based, as 
is the belief in the unity of the 
Divine Being, and in the revelation 
of His Will, on the express words 
of the Pentateuch. It pervades the 
entire body of Jewish litorature; 
and has been expressed by the 
Prophet Isaiah in words more than 
once cited in the New Testament : 

4 The heavens shall be rolled toge- 
ther as a scroll ... no one of 
these shall fail/ * Till heaven and 


earth shall pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law/ All the controversies raised 
among the doctors of the law ac- 
cepted this primary doctrine; and 
it was carefully explained, that it 
was not the Law itself, but only its 
explanation, that admitted of ques- 
tion ; and even the fullest and most 
consistent explanation might be 
questioned. By the time of Christ, 
the chief divisions amongst the 
teachers of the Law — distinguish- 
ing the exegetical doctrine from 
the association of the various sects 
— had become reduced to that be- 
tween the disciples of the two great 
schools of Hillel and Shamai. The 
constant opposition of these two 
schools, on the most minute points 
of detail, is such as proves hard of 
comprehension to the mind of any 
Western people. But the two gene- 
ral ideas of either, on the one hand, 
* aggravating/ as it was called, 
that is to say, fulfilling, or enhanc- 
ing the severity of the Law; or, 
on the other hand, ‘ loosening/ 
or lightening its pressure ; are 
apparent throughout the endless 
controversy. On this point Jesus 
Christ spoke without hesitation. 
Not only did He use the most com- 
prehensive and emphatic phrases 
regarding the obligation of the Law, 
but He taught, in express terms, 
that Ho did' not come to alleviate, 
but to enhance the duty of its ob- 
servance. * I am not come to loosen, 
but to complete/ To break, and 
to teach men to break, one of the 
least of the precepts of the Law, was 
to be the characteristic of the least 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
slightest observances, even tbe pay- 
ment of tithe on such minute gar- 
den herbs as those which are trans- 
lated mint, anise, and cummin, were 
by no means to be neglected; be- 
cause they came within the express 
specification bf the oral law, that 
whatever grew within a garden, was 
cultivated, and was eaten, was 
titheablp. " But judgment, mercy 
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and faith, the three religious vir- 
tues, were declared at the same 
time to be the very essence of the 
Law. 

Connected with this unswerving 
reverence for the Law of Moses, 
oral as well as written, we find the 
express injunction to respect the 
legislative authority of the nation, 
the great Sanhedrin, that ‘ sat in 
Moses* seat.* 

It will be found by the student 
who takes the pains of referring 
each distinct ethical precept con- 
tained, either in the Sermon on 
the Mount or the other ethical por- 
tions of the first Gospel, to its 
corresponding place in the Mishna, 
that in no single instance does ihe 
Evangelist' represent Jesus as im- 
pugning or questioning any Halacha, 
or Synhedral decision, which had 
been given by His time. The points 
on which He denounced, now the 
hypocritical practice, how the actual 
dogma, of the Pharisees or of the 
Sadducees, are precisely those which 
were in dispute at the period, and 
which were not authoritatively de- 
termined until k a later date. But 
He insisted that that observance of 
the Law, which was to qualify the 
righteous man for entrance into 
j the Kingdom of Heaven, was to be 
accurate, minute, and absolute. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
like that of all great prophets and 
teachers of the Semitic race, is 
characterised by a constant refer- 
ence to those who had gone before 
Him, to the prophets of His people, 
and, above afl, to the Divine Law. 
It is generally due to want of re- 
search, or of familiarity with the 
Bible, rather than to any other 
cause, that we fail to trace the 
direct filiation of the language re- 
corded by the Synoptic Evangelists 
with that employed by Moses and 
the prophets. In the summary of 
the Divine Law, as comprised in 
the two branches of the fear of 
God and the love of man, the light 


which emanates from the teaching of 
Jesus Christ, is that which regards 
the extension of the brotherhood of 
race to the general area of humanity. 
The same idea is present in the re- 
ference to the weightier matters of 
the Law that may be found in the 
earlier prophets. The * instruction 
of Wisdom,’ in the first of the three 
books of Solomon, is said to be jus- 
tice, and judgment, and equity. ‘ Let 
not mercy and truth forsake thee;* 
‘Mercy and truth preserve the 
king; and his throne is upholden 
by mercy. ’ When asked which was 
the great commandment of the Law, 
Christ replied by citing the .words 
of the Shema, or morning prayer, 
which are placed at the commence- 
ment of the MiBhna, and form the 
argument of its first treatise. Ho 
reply would be in more exact ac- 
cordance. with Jewish orthodoxy. 
The citation of the two hundredth 
positive precept, as the compendium 
of human duty, or rather of duty 
towards mankind, is equally in har- 
mony with the teaching of the 
most famous doctors of the time. 
When a Gentile asked the elder 
Hillel, fts we learn in the note by 
Maimonides on the first Mischna of 
the treatise de Angulo (the second 
part of the Talmud), * Teach me a 
compendium of your law,’ he re- 
plied, it is this, ‘Do no ill to your 
neighbour.’ These words are quoted 
verbatim by the disciple of Rabbi 
Gamaliel, the son of Hillel : ‘ Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour, 
therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law.’ 

In so far, then, as we accept with 
honesty that record of the teaching 
of Christ which is most distinct and 
detailed, we must admit that the 
very basis of His ethical doctrine 
is the declaration of the authority 
I and immutability of the Divine Law 
1 as given by Moses. This is a ques- 
tion of aye or no, on which no mid- 
dle coarse was possible to a Jewish 
teacher. The language of the Penta- 
teuch is as precise as is competent 
3Q2 
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to human speech to be. Two negative 
precepts are enunciated as included 
in the words (Deut. xii.32), ‘ What 
thing soever I command you, observe 
to do it: thou shalt not add thereto, 
nor diminish from it.' This primary 
element of both religion and morality 
— for with the Jew they were the 
same — was not only accepted by 
Jesus, but reiterated by Him in the 
most positive terms. It is neither 
a true nor an honest account of 
His ethical teaching, that leaves in 
obscurity its first elements, the 
unity of God and the immutability 
of His revealed law. What any 
other teachers or other books may 
add or diminish, this is the plain out- 
come of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

So far, then, as the discourses 
recorded in the first Gospel bear 
witness, the proper mode of regard- 
ing the ethical teaching of Jesus 
Christ is, that it was not against, 
but within the Law of Moses. The 
main distinctions between His doc- 
trines and those of the Mishnic doc- 
tors were two. First, Christ appealed 
to the spirit rather than to the 
letter of the Law. But, in so doing, 
He was careful to cite the very words 
either of Moses himself, or of the 
authoritative prophetic books of 
Scripture. Secondly, He gave a 
broader and wider significance to 
all the merciful and tender provi- 
sions of the Law than did the teachers 
of his time. It is to be remarked, 
however, that this extension of the 
brotherhood of humanity to include 
even the Samaritans (who, as least 
easily distinguishable from the Jews 
by the outer world, were most cor- 
dial in their mutual hatred) is far 
more clearly brought out by the 
third than by the first Evangelist. 
It is St. Luke who gives the very 
magna charta of this doctrine, the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. In 
St. Matthew we find a prohibition 
to the apostles to enter any Samari- 
tan city. The difference may pos- 
sibly be one of time alone ; but it 
is not one to be disregarded. But 


in neither Gospel do we find any 
distinct inclusion of the Ooim, or 
heathen, in the promise of the world 
to come. 

It must further be remembered 
that the word enemy, used by St. 
Matthew, had a distinct legal mean- 
ing to the Jew. We are accus- 
tomed to use it as a general term, 
including foes to our nation or 
our religion, as well as personal 
unfriends. But the oral Law defined 
the meaning of the word, and did 
so in the necessary interests of 
justice. The testimony of an enemy 
was only of doubtful weight, or was 
altogether to be rejected by the 
judges. It was therefore necessary 
to define what an enemy was. He 
was one with whom a person had 
not spoken for three consecutive 
days, on the ground of personal 
hatred. Thus the four descriptions 
of enemies, cited in the Sermon 
on the Mount, all come under the 
general injunction of the Law as to 
bearing no grudge against a brother. 

Great weight, however, has been 
attached to the antitheses of this 
chapter. The expression translated 
* by them of old time ' is one of the 
formulae by which the Jewish doctors 
were accustomed to cite the Penta- 
teuch itself. With the one exception 
of the phrase * Whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment,’ 
all the precepts thus cited by the 
Evangelist are to be found in the Pen- 
tateuch ; until we come to the phrase 
‘ Thou shalt hate thine enemy,* which 
requires a special examination. It 
has been argued from this chapter 
that the expression ‘ But I say unto 
you ' implies the assertion by the 
teacher of his own authority, as su- 
perior to, and even subversive of, 
that of Moses himself. 

Such an interpretation, however, 
is impossible to anyone who is 
acquainted either with the care 
devoted by the pious Jews to what 
was called the fencing of the Law, 
or with the genius and temper of 
any Semitic race. Reverence for 
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the Divine Law, as given by Moses, 
was the life-blood of Judaism. It 
was based on the most positive 
injunctions of the Law itself. While 
teaching that, from time to time, 
indications of the Divine Will might 
be expected to be given by prophets, 
and thus that the Word of God was 
not to be silent after his own depar- 
ture, Moses gave the most special 
injunctions, that no miracle, no ac- 
complishment of prediction, no war- 
rant or excuse of any nature what- 
ever, should be held to justify any 
permanent modification of the Law. 
It is with reference to idolatry that 
the language of the Pentateuch is 
most precise in this respect; but 
the detailed jurisprudence of the 
oral Law brings any attempt to im- 
pugn the constitutions of Mount 
Sinai under the same sanction. 
The case of a false prophet was one 
of those expressly reserved for the 
supreme tribunal of the Sanhedrin. 
And the proof of any man having 
given counsel to depart from any 
precept of the law, unless it were 
in the case of a temporary suspen- 
sion for definite purposes, and au- 
thenticated by certain proofs, en- 
tailed upon him the doom of 
lapidation. No discretion was al- 
lowed in this matter to the judges. 
It is therefore certain, whether we 
regard the plain language of the 
Bible, or the outcome of the entire 
Hebrew literature, that no prophet 
or teacher venturing to oppose his 
own authority to that of Moses could 
have escaped the sharp and rapid 
action prescribed by the laws of the 
nation in such a case. 

Even apart from the legal or ju- 
dicial aspect of the case, it is not 
conceivable that a teacher who ad- 
mitted, in such precise and unquali- 
fied terms, the obligation to obey 
the great national tribunal, those 
who ‘ sit in Moses* seat,’ should, on 
other occasions, question the very 
fountain of that authority. It arises 


solely from our unacquaintance with 
the habits of thought and language 
of the day that an opinion so erro- 
neous should ever have been seri- 
ously entertained. 

The true explanation of the 
antithetical phraseology here em- 
ployed, in a manner much in favour 
with the Mishnic doctors, is that 
which applies to all similar modes 
of teaching. The key is to be found 
in the Mishnic phrase, ‘ the fence of 
the Law.* ‘ The prophets and teach- 
ers of each generation,’ to quote the 
words of one of the foremost Oriental 
scholars of the present century, the 
Abbe Chiarini, 2 ‘endeavoured to 
make a fence for the Mosaic Law, 
by forbidding things licit, in order 
to inspire greater horror for those 
which were illicit.* In other words, 
they framed new sanctions, or pre- 
scriptions, which, as intended to 
prevent the possibility of inad- 
vertent breach of positive precepts, 
have been called the fences of the 
Law. This is the Jewish method 
of regarding those supplementary 
injunctions which are not found iri 
the Pentateuch, but which, from 
time to time, were added, under 
the sanction of the Senate, in order 
to strengthen the force of that rule 
of life. 

To our Western modes of thought, 
it is more convenient to explain 
the distinction as being similar to 
that which exists between a com- 
mand and a counsel. The first is 
an imperative rule. The second is 
a wise suggestion, tending to pre- 
vent the infringement of that rule. 
Thus the command to do no mur- 
der is an integral portion of the 
Law. The counsel to check un- 
necessary anger is a wise advice; 
which, if followed, will obviate the 
danger of being hurried, by passion, 
into the commission of the crime. 

These wise and salutary counsels, 
however, must be regarded chiefly 
with reference to their professed 


Xa Talmud di Baby'one, p. 219. 
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object, that of ensuring a perfect 
obedience to a definite code of law. 
If isolated from tbe conditions 
under which they were given, it 
may be that their force will fail, 
together with their fitness. Thus 
the counsel to agree quickly with 
the adversary, was most salutary 
under the laws regulating conten- 
tions. For when the case was once 
brought before the tribunal, com- 
promise would become impossible. 
The judges were bound to exact 
the full legal penalty. Again, with 
regard to the question of divorce, 
we must bear in mind that among 
the Jews at the time of Christ, 
celibacy was regarded as a positive 
breach of the Divine Law, except in 
the sole case of physical incapacity 
for marriage. Even in the case of the 
holiest prophet, who might desire 
to dedicate himself undisturbedly to 
Divine meditation, it was deduced 
from the example of Moses, that it 
was not lawful for him to live 
alone, until his wife had borne him 
at least two children. The number 
of wives which was contemplated 
as probable, by the provisions of 
the laws of dower, was four ; as 
under the Mohammedan law at 
the present day. The dismissal of 
one of these for the slightest ca- 
price (which the school of Shamai 
upheld to be at the discretion of 
the husband) was an offence against 
justice, no less than against mercy. 

To draw an inference of what is 
or is not advisable, under such a 
totally different state of law and 
of opinion as that which prevails 
amongst ourselves, from a counsel 
or a command given under the 
Jewish laws of marriage, is to 
attribute to language a sense which 
it was never intended to convey. 
It is to adhere to the letter of a 
phrase, when the spirit has entirely 
evaporated. 

We referred to the citation, in 
the Sermon on the Mount, of cer- 
tain Rabbinical doctrines .under the 


same formula that is confined, in 
the Mishna, to the quotation of the 
Bible. In the treatise Sanhedrin, 
the most important judiciary section 
of the Mishna, occurs the remark- 
able expression, ‘ It is more grave 
(to disregard) the words of the 
Scribes than the words of the Law.* 
We have not space to enter into 
the explanation of the technical 
origin and force of this expres- 
sion, which refers, not to the ab- 
stract breach of the Law, but to 
the special procedure proper in the 
case of a * refractory elder,* or, in 
other words, a teacher of new doc- 
trine. Three courts, of ascending 
dignity, took cognisance of the 
case of any teacher who disobeyed 
the edict of the Senate. The pri- 
mary law on the case was taken 
from the Pentateuch (Dent. xvii. 
8, 13). If a teacher said, ‘I infer 
such a meaning from the sacred 
text, my companions such another,’ 
the case was brought before the 
court of first instance, which sat at 
the gate of the mountain of the 
Temple. 3 If the statement were 
then held to be accordant with tra- 
dition, it was confirmed by this 
court. If otherwise, the case was 
referred to the second court, which 
Bat at the gate of the Court of 
Israel. If it proved too grave to 
be here decided, it was referred to 
the Senate, or supreme court, which 
sat in the conclave of hewn stone, 
within the peristyle of the Court of 
Israel. If then it became known that 
the teacher opposed his own opinion 
to that of the Senate, he was to be 
put to death by strangulation; ‘and 
all the people shall hear, and fear, 
and do no more presumptuously.' 
The existence of this ancient and 
comprehensive law is at once ad- 
mitted and illustrated by the ex- 
hortation of Jesus to obey the 
Synhedral decisions, both in assent 
and in act: ‘All, therefore^ what- 
soever they bid you observe, ob- 
serve and do.’ 4 


* De St/nsdriii, x. 1, 2, 3. 


4 Matt, xxiii. 1, 2. 
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Wo are thus led, first by the 
fact that no sentence is ascribed to 
Christ by cither of the Synoptic 
Evangelists, that is discordant with 
any Synhedral decision of date earlier 
than His time ; and then by the dis- 
tinct assertion of the right of the 
Sanhedrin to legislate for the people, 
to the conviction of the extreme un- 
truth of representing His teaching 
as openly opposed to any portion of 
the Law of Moses. But there is a 
passage in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
the literary significance of which 
has been, so far as we are aware, 
entirely overlooked, in which the 
Mishna is directly cited. 

It is well known that Rabbi Judah 
the Saint, who arranged the sixty- 
eight treatises of the Mishna in their 
present form, died about A.D. 189. 
What we may call the publication 
of the work, at all events its definite 
completion as an accessible record, 
is attributed to the need of placing 
the tradition beyond risk of loss, 
after the failure of the second re- 
volt of the Jews. Long before that 
time, however, it is the opinion of 
the Jewish doctors, the distinct 
Mischnaioth, or paragraphs of the 
Oral Law, existed in a written 
form; each great Rabbi having 
written down the language from the 
lips of his own teacher, in order 
to transmit it, in its integrity, to 
those who came after him. This 
view of the case is fully supported 
by the passage of the Gospel to 
which we refer. 5 Christ is repre- 
sented as saying, ‘ Have ye not read 
in the Law how that on the Sab- 
bath day the priests in the Temple 
profane the Sabbath, and are blame- 
less ?* No expression of the kind 
is to be found in the Written Law. 
But the treatise Sabbath of the 
Mishna is devoted to the discussion 
of the subject. In the Book of Num- 
bers the additional offering of the 
Sabbath is mentioned. But it is 
from the Oral Law alone that it is 
possible to form any just idea of 


what was, and what was not, lawful 
on the Sabbath. Thus if one of the 
reptiles mentioned in the Law as 
unclean, was found within the en- 
closures of the Temple on the Sab-' 
bath, it was unlawful to cast it' 
forth. That would have been a 
breach of the prohibition of carry- 
ing from one demesne to another on 
that day. It was provided that the 
animal should be covered over, 
where it was found, with a large 
vessel called the Pesactar, and re- 
moved only aftor sunset. 

In the Mishna this question of 
the supersession of the Sabbath is 
treated with the requisite fulness 
and clearness. Public sacrifices, of 
which the time was defined by the 
Law, were masters of, or superseded, 
the Sabbath. Private sacrifices, or 
those of which the time was not 
fixed, did not. Circumcision super- 
seded the Sabbath if the boy had 
been born before sunset on the sixth 
day of the week, but not if he had 
been born in the night. Again, in 
order to give notice of the com- 
mencement of the months Nisan 
and Tisri, it was allowable for the 
messengers to profane the Sabbath 
by travelling. On the four other 
occasions on which messengers were 
sent to announce the commence- 
ment of the month it was not law- 
ful so to do. Thns the reference 
to reading in the Law as to the 
blameless profanation of the Sab- 
bath, is a formal recognition of the* 
authority of the Mishna, and an 
evidence of its existence, in writ- 
ing, at the time of Christ. 

It is evident from the foregoing 
considerations, that it is a plain con- 
tradiction of the truth to represent 
that the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the other portions of the ethical 
teaching of Christ contained in the 
first Gospel, were intended in any 
way to invalidate the force and 
venerable authority of the Law of 
Moses. The speaker spoke, and the 
hearers listened, in full acceptance 


* Matt. xii. 5. 
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of the first three articles of the 
Jewish creed. We are not left to 
inference alone, conclusive as that 
argument is. The great doctrines 
of the unity of God, of His utterance 
of the Law by Moses, and of the im- 
mutability of that Law, are stated 
by Jesus Himself as distinctly, as 
they are, on the one hand, in the 
Pentateuch, and, on the other hand, 
in the Symbol of Maimonides. Nay, 
further, as between the tendency of 
the school of Hillel, which was in 
most cases to loosen or alleviate the 
Law, and that of the school of 
Shamai, to fill up, or aggravate the 
incidence of its precepts, the distinct 
statement of Christ is, that He is in 
favour of the latter : 1 1 am not 
come to loosen, but to fill up.’ 6 In 
those cases where the Law, either 
Written or Oral, is cited, with an 
antithetical * But I say unto you,* 
the result of the counsel given is, 
in each case, the fencing of the Law; 
or the rendering its wilful breach 
impossible. The man who represses 
causeless anger is in no danger of 
committing murder. The man who 
restrains his glances, according to 
the very minute provisions of the 
Mishna, is in no danger of that 
breach of the seventh commandment 
which, under the facile provisions 
of the law of divorce, must have 
been a wanton offence. The man 
who avoided rash vows, was in no 
danger of coming under the con- 
demnation 60 minutely discussed by 
the Jewish casuists. The man who 
resisted not violence, and who was 
ready to serve even one who hated 
him, attained a perfection which 
was held to be fully within the 
reach of the diligent observer of the 
Law. 

It may be the case that such an 
interpretationof the language found 
in the pages of the Gospel is not in 
accordance with our conventional 
acceptance of its import. But the 
question is, can we, when we know 
what was the faith and practice of 
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the time, honestly attribute to the 
words of the Great Teacher a mean- 
ing which could never have for a 
moment occurred to one of His 
hearers ? Is it intelligent, is it 
honest, to reflect upon the plain 
teaching of obedience to the Divine 
Law, the coloured light of the Greek 
scholastic subtlety, or the Boman 
systematised orthodoxy? Is any 
man authorised to say that, in 
enjoining his hearers to fulfil the 
Law, even to the payment of tithe 
upon the meanest garden vegetable, 
Christ really meant that they were 
to disregard it ? No attack on the 
dignity and grandeur of the cha- 
racter of Jesus of Nazareth can be 
more dishonouring than to attribute 
to Him so self-contradictory a line 
of conduct. 

The truth is, that we have much 
to reconsider as to our conventional 
views of the meaning of the New 
Testament writers. We read their 
language from the standpoint of 
Western civilisation and of Latin 
Christianity, instead of endeavour- 
ing to appreciate their Semitichabits 
of thought, and their reverence, as 
Jews, for their Divine Law. It is 
to this want of due preliminary 
study that that unreality of which so 
many men complain in the exhorta- 
tions of the pulpit may be, in great 
measure, traced. Certain points are 
held up, as commands of Christ, for 
the normal rules of Christian life, 
which are not the practical rules of 
human conduct. The discrepancy 
is thrown on the broad back of 
human sinfulness. Such may be 
the true explanation ; but is it not 
possible that the sin may lie at the 
door of those who do not hesitate 
to teach, with authority, without 
having taken the preliminary 
trouble of making at least as care- 
ful a study of the books they un- 
dertake to interpret, as any classical 
scholar now thinks necessary in 
the case of a Greek play? 

F. R. C. 


•Matt. r. 17. 
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O NE who undertakes to contrast 
ancient and modern history 
seems bound not to omit such con- 
trasts as may be observed between 
forms of government denominated 
alike, as between ancient and modern 
despotisms, ancient and modern 
oligarchies, ancient and modem 
democracies. A difficulty is here 
encountered from the insufficiency 
of* nomenclature, and from the 
great diversity, alike in ancient and 
in modern times, between two forms 
of government which bear the same 
name. If wedefinedespotismtomean 
the rule of one person, irresponsible 
to law, we see at once that the 
results of such a Government 
change prodigiously witli the person, 
even over the same nation and in 
the same country. Over different 
nations also the result is different ; 
indeed in some the ruler is held in 
check by the popular spirit, how- 
ever absolute he may be in legal 
theory. Imperial sway which is 
without constitutional check is 
naturally far more scrupulous and 
forbearing towards the ruling race, 
than towards subject races. A 
military oligarchy like that of the old 
Roman patricians, differs naturally 
from the mercantile oligarchy of 
Venice : to explain the differences, 
we need not refer to ancient or 
modem world-wide tendencies. 
When we alight on two forms of 
government that can fairly be 
identified, the likeness of results so 
prevails that the differences are 
seldom to be called contrasts . 

Despotism, or personal rule, can 
rarely continue good, except by 
careful election of the sovereign ; 
which election will generally be 
made, perhaps from the royal family, 
whether by the chief selecting his 
successor, or by a compact of the 
collective family, providing for its 


own stability ; or else by choice of 
the nobles. The first method — 
in fact, adoption — gave to the 
Roman empire almost its only good 
emperors, never actual sons of the 
reigning emperors ; as Tiberius 
Caesar, Trajan, and his three suc- 
cessors. The second has been 
practised by the Russian, and some- 
times by the Austrian dynasty. The 
third was followed by the Tartars, 
when their empire was most power- 
ful. But alike in ancient and 
modern times despotisms have been 
prone to decay, from the absence of 
ruling qualities in the ruler. Per- 
haps India was never better 
governed than under Acbar and 
his immediate successors; but we 
know that the general tendency of 
Indian despotism has been towards 
imbecile and fatuous princes. The 
degeneracy of the successors of the 
great Darius in ancient Persia is 
comparable to the degeneracy of the 
Ottoman dynasty, after it had re- 
ceived severe military checks. The 
decay of the Spanish monarchy and 
empire has a family likeness to the 
decay of the French monarchy, yet 
has its own peculiarity, religious 
bigotry being still more efficient in 
its ruin ; this bigotry may be 
treated as the modern contrast. 
But the fanaticism which was fatal 
to Spain and gravely damaged 
France, did not harm the Austrian 
dynasty so fundamentally, because 
the subject peoples were more 
successful in their insurrections, and 
the despotism never became com- 
plete. 

Russia, perhaps, ought to be 
accepted as our modern type of 
personal rule. She is in truth by 
far the latest bom. Her peoples 
are outside of Roman Christendom. 
Little or nothing in her institutions 
is traditional from the old world,, or 
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even from the middle ages. Her 
vigorous organisation is of a date 
later than the birth of modern 
national science; and ont of ber 
sagaciously importing every me- 
chanical invention or adaptation of 
physics for imperial use, her rapid 
aggrandisement has sprung. In 
Russia we see not only an elaborate 
imperial organisation, but a popula- 
tion ever increasing on a soil of 
vast extent and capable of in- 
definite improvement. Probably 
never before did an imperial power 
rest on a nation of forty -five millions 
of homogeneous people as its 
nucleus. All the subject races 
increase steadily, and none are lost 
by emigration. The depression of 
the peasants is said to have been a 
bequest of the Tartars ; accustomed 
to their violent rule, despotism 
seemed to the people natural when 
they were expelled . Under different 
sovereigns the dynasty has shown a 
different face. The tales of Ivan 
the Cruel are frightful; but it is 
little to the purpose to go back 
earlier than Peter the Great ; 
indeed, we are chiefly concerned 
with this century. Even under the 
amiable Alexander I., whose talk 
and theory was that of a constitu- 
tional monarch, the eternal spying 
and terrible power of the fixed 
officials was a constant alarm to 
the aristocracy; but under the 
severe Nicolas,* who was for turn- 
ing all into soldiers and making 
parade perpetual, the nobility and 
gentry had a truly painful time. 
No .one seemed to breathe freely 
until the accession of Alexander II., 
and, alas ! he instantly fell into 
deadly feud with Poland, and con- 
summated the ruin of that unhappy 
.nation. The religious persecution 
of the Poles under Nicolas was 
cruel, far beyond what might 
seem possible in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the rigorous punishment 
still inflicted on dissent from the 
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Established Church, is the chief 
mark that Russia is far behind the 
age. The collision of ecclesiastical 
opinion between the Russian Church 
and the Church of the Cossacks 
may yet lead to convulsion; pos- 
sibly may win religious freedom by 
the approved routine of martyr- 
doms. Yet it is rather to be hoped 
that the dynasty will learn wisdom 
from the experience of the rest of 
Europe, and by the influence of 
educated Russians. In other re- 
spects the rule is favourably con- 
trasted with the known despotic 
empires of antiquity. The recent 
emancipation of the serfs, who were 
not cast out of relations to their 
masters to become landless prole- 
tarians, but received definite rights 
in the soil, is a solid guarantee of 
steady improvement. Each great 
Government, under which the mo- 
narchy is organised, is destined to 
take a rank similar to the States of 
the American Union, with powers 
of local administration, as soon as 
a powerful and intelligent middle 
class is formed. At present, it 
seems, the dynasty is so much 
strengthened by its enfranchise- 
ment of the peasants, who have 
little political thought, that it can 
afford to despise the wishes of the 
nobility and gentry, to whom the 
administration by irresponsible, per- 
haps low-born, officials is neces- 
sarily offensive. The great Rus- 
sian nation is as ambitious and as 
resolute to continue one and un- 
divided as the French ; indeed, the 
continuous plain from Berlin to the 
Ural Mountains makes it a certainty 
of the future, that, come what may 
in political strife, European Russia 
will hold together as one. The great 
fact of modem times is the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge ; 
nor can Russia be excluded from 
this, especially when the dynasty is 
so forward to promote geographical, 
chemical, astronomical, and geolo- 


1 This emperor always signs himself Nicolas (good Greek) in our blue books. 
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gical science. The first curb on 
the caprices of personal rule comes 
from precedent and fixed procedures, 
which make experienced minis- 
ters and lawyers needful. Open 
law-courts and incorruptible judges 
are an immense second step. It 
is reported that in these matters 
Russia has much to improve and 
develop ; but if one interpret her 
present Government at the worst, 
it appears far preferablo to any of 
the Mussulman Governments whose 
tradition is from the middle ages, 
and to any of the great ancient em- 
pires known to us. The Russian 
power, on a greater scale, has some- 
thing in common with that of 
Prussia, viz. the vigorous organisa- 
tion from which its eminence has 
arisen is strictly the work of tho 
dynasty itself. In other cases, free 
towns and legally organised mo- 
narchies have wrought out a pros- 
perity which despotism has turned to 
its own purposes, expended lavishly, 
and ultimately destroyed. In these 
two cases the dynasties themselves 
had an organising and creative in- 
stinct which, in spite of wasteful 
ambition, studies on the whole the 
material welfare of the millions. 
Tho harshness of despotism is not 
likely to last long over a notoriously 
loyal people, nor will liberty, won 
by Russians for themselves, bo 
withheld from Cossacks and other 
tribes ripe for the rule of law. 

In some respects the despotic 
/ rule of England in India reminds 
j one of the Roman empire ; and it 
j is natural to collate them, in a com- 
j parison of the ancient and the 
j modern. Yet tho comparison to 
the monarchy of Rome is unfair ; 
for the British administration in 
India is not directed by a personal 
rule . The East India Company was 
an oligarchy of merchants, which 
could not control its own agents. 
It was itself soon overruled through 
the ‘ Board of Control,* which was 
subject to the successive Cabinets 
of England. To the Indians, no 


doubt, our administration and laws / 
are despotic ; but so they are, and j 
have always been, to the peasants j 
of England itself, who yet are not * 
at all the more liable to the evils of 
a mere personal rule. The Indian ! 
administration is never, in its con- 
sciousness, irresponsible. It sees 4 
behind it the ministers of England, 
accustomed to dread rational criti- 
cism, and anxious to male? the des- 
potism in India as little despotic as 
may be. Though on the whole the 
Indian Civil Service has itB own 
way, the Governor-General is sure 
to be imbued with purely English 
notions of rule. From this compli- 
cation we have in India some de- 
velopments of freedom which Russia 
would not endure; such as a news- 
paper press, free to criticise the 
acts of Government ; also free utter- 
ance at public meetings. This free- 
dom was justified by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe as essential to our safety, 
because it warns us of native dis- 
affection, and binders secret con- 
spiracy. So too we have a Govern- 
ment Bud get, published for universal 
criticism. Law courts are at least 
open, whatever their other weak- 
nesses ; nor does anyone fear arrest 
on political grounds, short of offence 
which in England would make him 
amenable to the law. Farther, 
the chief Judges are not only ap- 
pointed by England, but are ir- 
removable by the Governor-Gene- 
ral and his Council. Even where 
a political principle, as the freedom 
of the press, is concerned, their 
decisions cannot be reversed by the 
will of tho Government. It is to 
be lamented that the native princes 
have no refuge in our law courts 
against purely political decisions, 
which may strip them of fortune, 
rank, and power ; yet private citi- 
zens among the natives have long 
been accustomed, with full confi- 
dence of obtaining justice, to bring 
civil actions against the Govern- 
ment in its own conrts. All such 
things make our Indian empire un- 
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\ paralleled in form, equally as in 
{circumstances. 

Perhaps if we would ascertain 
what are the phenomena which will 
henceforth distinguish European 
despotisms from those of ancient 
times, we may find them in the 
counsel vainly urged upon the Popo 
by the Emperor Napoleon III. for 
the improvement of his government 
in Italy. Of course he intended to 
recommend the continuance of per- 
sonal rule, and had no thought of 
popular freedom ; yet he especially 
urged publicity of law courts, pub- 
lication of Government expenses 
and income, and (I think) security 
against arbitrary arrest. Prussia 
and Austria, both of which, until of 
late, we must decidedly class with 
despotic powers, have long yielded 
so much to publicity. Moreover, 
energetic rules have kept their ar- 
mies subject to civil functionaries, 
so as to guard against the excesses 
of Praetorians and Janizaries ; nor 
were soldiers ever used, as in the 
scandalous Roman system, to exe- 
cute violence without sentence of 
law. It must be expected that in 
the future all rule, even the most 
despotic, will be carried out by the 
instrumentality of a civil Board ; in 
short, monarchy will be a bureau- 
cracy , and never will assume the 
high-handed form of military execu- 
tion. Hereto must be added, that, 
more and more, as government be- 
comes complex, and as miscellaneous 
science is called into its service, 
"superior training and accomplish- 
ments are needed by a bureau, es- 
pecially by all the heads of depart- 
ments ; which, in a widespread 
system, tends at once to bridle the 
caprices of personal rule and to in- 
iuse humane precautions. 

So much as to modern despotism. 
As for ancient constitutional mon- 
archy, perhaps we can only find it 
in the great kingdoms where castes 
were established, especially in 
Egypt. The Assyrian monarchy 
was probably at one time constitu- 
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tional and sacerdotal : at least, its 
intimate union with religion sug- 
gests this ; but, after it became an 
empire over men of foreign race, 
and rested on a large army, it is be- 
lieved that the king felt no restraint 
on his general government. Egypt 
is known to us only in her deca- 
dence. She was already a wreck 
when the Greek Herodotus, father 
of history, visited her. Most of the 
accounts of her institutions are 
traditionary, nor can we wholly 
trust their echoes of the past. Un- 
less machinery is seen at work, it 
is not possible to judge of its results 
accurately: just so, it is hard to 
judge of the operation of the Egyp- 
tian regimen from the dry state- 
ments of archaeology. Still shorter 
glimpses of Indiacome to us through 
the window which was opened for 
a moment between West. and East 
by Alexander’s expedition into the 
Punjaub ; yet its institutions were 
living when they were reported, and 
the reporters are intelligent Greeks, 
accustomed to political variety ; 
not low caste interpreters, or proud, 
but fallen priests, bent on enhancing 
the greatness of the past. Never- 
theless, there are leading facts on 
which we can hardly be mistaken. 
In both countries a steady develop- 
ment of national wealth, superior 
art, intellect, .and population took 
place, when nearly all Europe was in 
barbarism. Their arts and their 
literature, their laws and constitu- 
tion were homesprung; and al- 
though, from knowing Egypt only 
since her political downfall, we are 
apt to think of her state as imply- 
ing total stagnation of mind, it is 
evident that such was not always the 
case. In spite of monstrously er- 
ratic religion, the system, taken as 
a whole, obtained for her people 
through a long succession of centu- 
ries so much of security and order 
as to allow of progressive cultivation 
of mind, .and to generate a well- 
defined nationality. 

The word caste is derived from the 
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Portuguese casta, and signifies race. 
Since each caste ordinarily inter- 
married with its own members, the 
tendency of the institution is to 
generate as many races as there are 
castes, and thus to justify the ap- 
pellation. The castes in Egypt are 
said to have derived their names 
from the occupations of their mem- 
bers, as agriculturists, herdsmen, 
fishermen, interpreters, warriors, 
&c. None of tho details, if we could 
trust them, here concern us, but 
only the relation of the system to 
constitutional royalty. 

Wherever wealth exists in super- 
fluity sufficient to enable a chieftain 
to maintain an army — that is, in all 
the world, some dreary districts 
alone excepted — the first great po- 
litical problem is, to secure that the 
chief who enforces the laws on 
others shall himself obey the law. 
The difficulty does not press much 
while anarchy is the chief danger, 
for to get one tyrant instead of a 
thousand is an admirable bargain ; 
but when anarchy is past, when 
industry is steady and wealth in- 
creases, the powers of the prince 
and the dangers from him multiply 
still faster, if no special precautions 
have been taken. In an illiterate 
people, custom supplies the place 
of law, but without organisations 
to transmit and attest the customs, 
there is no fixedness. It cannot be 
doubted that every union of trades 
or professions defended their own 
customary rights, stood up with 
more or less boldness to support an 
injured member, and helped the 
executive Government in punishing 
their members when disorderly and 
guilty. They were also an organ 
for collecting the taxes, and for pub- 
lishing edicts of State. Out of 
special trades and occupations, as 
above said, rose actual castes, of 
which the most honoured in ‘the 
sacerdotal * kingdoms was that of 
the learned , who were all esteemed 
priests, science and religion being 
united. The most formidable order 


was the military, whose chief was 
the king. Every king of Egypt was 
adopted into the priestly order im- 
mediately on his accession. The 
priests had the high function of 
watching over and expounding the 
laws of the land, and included 
among themselves judges, lawyers^ 
councillors, secretaries, in short, all 
civil officials of high rank. To say 
that the priesthood held the supreme 
power, was then equivalent to say- 
ing that military force had become 
weaker than civil authority, and 
that the king himself was obedient 
to the law. It is even stated, that 
on the death of a king he could not 
be buried in the royal sepulchres 
without solemn sanction from the 
priesthood ; so that by withholding 
the permission they might degrade 
one whoso malversations they had 
failed to arrest. The fear of such 
a disgrace may have sensibly in- 
fluenced the kings ; indeed, it would 
seem that the royal power never 
became despotic and unconstitu- 
tional. A general equilibrium was 
sustained. The common people 
were undoubtedly very poor, as well 
as very industrious; but as the 
necessaries of life were marvellously 
abundant, and the ease of feeding a 
family quite remarkable, while in 
such a climate men have few wants, 
all classes for many generations 
were contented with the national 
institutions. Such a nation does 
not criticise its laws and customs 
(we criticise them, from our very 
different point of view) : and as long 
as it can escape hostile invasion 
and the exhaustion of war, it may 
flourish, in spite of very much 
which we regard as unjust, unkind, 
unwise, or despicable. 

Our European mOnarchs in the 
middle age were restrained by 
proud armed barons, by many an 
insurrection, and occasional .de- 
thronements. This constant draw- 
ing of the sword to control princes 
was a less satisfactory method than 
the pressure of a national * priest- 
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hood/ i.e. a civil bureaucracy which 
was fundamentally independent of 
the king. Here lies the point of 
contrast. After wealth began to 
accumulate all over Europe, and 
royal marriages aggrandised espe- 
cially the House of Austria, and 
standing armies arose, the civil 
barriers were swept away by royal 
penury and violence. In England, 
which, being an island, needed no 
great army of defence, and could 
not use an army for encroachment, 
the dynasty failed in its attempt to 
imitate foreign usurpation . We are 
proudof our representative Govern- 
ment, as that which saved our free* 
dom ; but the Parliament did not 
succeed by mere civilisation, they 
had to fight bloody battles for it. 
We cannot then boast, as apparently 
the Egyptians could, that their civil 
wisdom saved their institutions from 
their monarchs. It is apparent that 
the king ought never to have been 
recognised as head, both of the 
military and of the civil Govern- 
ment, an arrangement which makes 
it impossible to act legally against 
illegalities or treason of the king, 
or call him to account without 
arresting the whole administra- 
tion. In consequence, we have 
had to reduce royalty to a state 
which makes it little else than an 
expensive and cumbrous ornament, 
not allowed to do us good, lest it 
do greater harm. The royal chief, 
alone in the realm, is not permitted 
even to tell the nation what is his 
opinion on any political question. 

The representative or Parlia- 
mentary system is regarded as the 
great peculiarity of modern times ; 
and some have wondered that the 
t ancients never alighted upon it, and 
* never were aware of its importance. 
Guizot remarks, in his lectures on 
European civilisation, that when Ho- 
norius and Theodosius the younger, 
joint sovereigns of Home, wrote in 
the year 4x8 of the Christian era to 
the Prefect of Gaul, ordering depu- 
ties of the province to attend every 
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year in the city of Arles, the people 
refused the proffered boon, regard- 
ing it as an infliction. The Emperor 
Augustus was the first to allow the 
votes of every Italian municipality 
to be given on the spot, whereas 
formerly those who had the Roman 
franchise needed to travel to Rome 
if they desired to use their vote. 
This innovation might have led to 
new developments, for the Senate 
was understood to bo elected by the 
Roman citizens, who elected the 
magistrates ; and the Senate con- 
sisted chiefly of ex-magistrates. But 
the first act of TiberiuB was to ex- 
tinguish the popular elections, which 
Augustus had anxiously made of 
less and less importance. In Greek 
history we read of various con- 
gresses, which might have been 
Parliaments ; but all laboured under 
the same difficulty as the German 
Parliament of 1848. Itwas unarmed, 
while armed princes watched its 
proceedings. Our English boroughs 
in early days, thought, it moro of 
a burden than a privilege to send 
representatives to Parliament. A 
purely civil body can ill resist mili- 
tary and executive power ; and 
although the English House of 
Commons was strengthened by the 
knights of the shires, who repre- 
sented the smaller nobility, it would 
very rarely in those days venture 
direct opposition to any but a very 
weak and highly unpopular monarch. 
Henry VIII. was terrible even to 
his nobility, when they no longer 
brought armed retinues with them ; 
though he had no standing army, 
and often had barely a hundred 
soldiers at hand. When Charles 
I. endeavoured to arrest the five 
members, Parliament felt its danger 
very great, and interpreted the crisis 
as already civil war ; though they 
needed to dissemble their perception 
of it until a Parliamentary army 
could be raised. So large a part of 
the richer classes were consoious of 
a separate interest from the nation, 
as to dread a really popular triumph 
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over royal usurpation: hence the 
nation had to fight a yery hard and 
doubtful battle, their loaders of 
nobler birth seldom being faithful. 
Dr. Arnold has said that if the pro- 
fligate Buckingham had been a 
Marlborough — if, in consequence, 
tho English arms on the Continent 
had been brilliantly victorious in- 
stead of signally disgraced — it would 
have entailed ruin to the liberties 
of England. No unarmed Parlia- 
ment can over control an armed 
executive, except where it is noto- 
rious that a national uprising and 
the deposition of the prince will 
follow the attempt to violate the 
constitution.- Two rebellions, of 
which the latter ejected the Stuart 
family for ever, proved necessary in 
England. The Hungarians count 
twenty civil wars against their 
usurping kings of tho House of 
Austria, who were armed from their 
other kingdoms. In Spain, in 
France, and everywhere on the Con- 
tinent, the same tale is told, the 
same moral is learned. We may 
then cease to marvel at the stupidity 
of ancient nations, who could not 
expect a few hundred of men in the 
garb of peace to act independently 
of a man who sat at their side, with 
20,000 trained troops at his disposal. 
The movements of an energetic 
Government are swift, and its pre- 
parations stealthy. Ancient nations 
were very slow in learning facts, 
being without our newspaper press 
and other publicity, or rapid trans- 
mission of letters. Thus, in short, 
the representative system, so valued 
by us, is not at all a main point of 
contrast between us and them. 
Many other material appliances, of 
which they were destitute, underlie 
its utility to us ; and after all, we 
cannot claim for it truly, that it is 
a power to restrain the violence of 
the armed hand. 

If, laying aside our patriotic self- 
admiration, we review as with the 
eyes of a foreigner the struggles 
between our barons and the kings, 


the civil wars concerning succession 
to the throne, the encroachment of 
the landlords (who were our warrior 
caste) on the traditional permanence 
of the cultivators, and their self- 
exemption by self-sanctioned laws 
from their hereditary State service, 
after the nation had won its battles 
against the dynasty ; finally, when we 
consider our masses of pauperism, 
misery, and criminality, we shall 
perhaps speak in humbler tones of 
our political wisdom, and of its 
actual achievements. .The king, 
whom the Egyptian civilians kept 
subject to the law, was not only 
head of the warrior caste, but 
through many reigns chief of a great 
empire, extending on several sides 
he^' ond his native realm. One point 
of their regulation was like ours. 
The king’s household was formed 
of noble persons, and he was daily 
waited on by gentlemen. But, per- 
haps, this is everywhere the case, 
except in usurped military rule. 

It remains to contrast the Re- 
publics of the ancient and the 
modem world. It is to be re- 
gretted that our acquaintance with 
ancient republics is so imperfect. 
We reckon them as Phoenician and 
Carthaginian, Greek, Etruscan,, and 
Latin ; for of Siculian, Gaulish, 
Spanish, Celtiberian we know al- 
most nothing ; indeed, when we go 
beyond Rome and the chief Greek 
states, our knowledge is quite frag- 
mentary. Yet some general facts 
are of interest. Intestine war was 
the habitual state of the Greek re- 
publics, which ordinarily coalesced 
under leaderships , but never under 
stable federations. The less known 
and smaller Italian republics had 
federations, — as the Latin, which at 
last fell into Rome, one and indi- 
visible. The Etruscan appear to have 
been federated, though no central 
power was energetic enough, nor 
does any fixed centre appear ; but 
Etruscans never appear at war 
with Etruscans. The Punic States 
in Africa had a few civil contests, 
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tut in general were free from such 
war ; indeed, the great superiority 
of Carthage to every other, made 
her a fixed centre of inevitable at- 
traction. They also had a federa- 
tion consolidated under legal forms. 
Finally, their kinsmen in Phoenicia 
itself were in like case mutually in- 
dependent, except so far as their 
federation joined them ; but tho 
union seems less close, except of 
three cities, called by tho Greeks 
Tripolis. Perhaps all these ancient 
republics were originally monar- 
chies, as, we know certainly, many 
of them were. Each separate State 
rested on a very narrow area, though 
the Punic colonies ranged far by sea, 
and spread wide on land among the 
Libyans. In general all ancient re- 
publics were chary of communicat- 
ing the right of citizenship, except 
while they were weak and very im- 
mature : none of them accounted 
birth on their soil to convey the 
franchise. Foreigners permanent- 
ly resident often received a half- 
citizenship, coupled probably with 
the liability to serve in the national 
army. Rome, the greatest of these 
republics, became great by conquest 
only ; her homogeneous primitive 
population occupied barely the small 
district called Latium ; and as she 
expanded, she dealt out the rights 
of citizenship systematically, but 
warily. Under her sway the en- 
tire population was divided into 
Romans, Latins, Italians, Foreign- 
ers, Freedmen, and Slaves; six 
classes, of which each had different' 
rights. All Italians at last gained 
Roman rank, but only when the 
republic was about to perish. Many 
of these States (in fact, most of 
those best known to us) passed 
from a royal to an aristocratic regi- 
men, and only in process of time 
became more democratic. The pre- 
valent Greek routine was, for a de- 
magogue to stand up against the 
aristocracy, and fraudulently make 
himself tyrant. By him the aris- 
tocracy were destroyed or exiled; 
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then, on his overthrow, a demo- 
cratic republic followed. In Greece 
the internal contests of rich and 
poor were bitter and unrelenting, 
as were the violences of the tyrants. 
In Rome the struggle against the 
patricians was lingering and pain- 
ful, but by no means mutually atro- 
cious in its earlier stages, in which 
the legal supremacy of democracy 
was won ; only after Rome had be- 
como the victorious plunderer of 
the world, the battles between two 
sections of its aristocracy were 
ferocious and bloody. The dema- 
gogue Caesar, who ended as a usur- 
per, acted the part of the Greek 
lyrannns quite later in time and dif- 
ferently in circumstance. From his 
victories the republic had its death- 
blow. Carthage had two difficult 
struggles against the attempts of 
usurpers, but we do not know that 
either Etruscans or Phoenicians suf- 
fered any civil convulsions so ter- 
rible as Greece and Rome. 

Against these ancient republics 
we have to set those of Italy, of 
Holland, of Switzerland, and of re- 
cent America. The Italian repub- 
lics, except Venice, belong to tho 
middle age, and greatly bear tho 
traditional stamp of old Italy, in 
their better and worse features. 
That with powerful monarchs — 
tlicir eternal enemies— watching 
them on eVery side, they should 
engage in mutual wars, and furious 
domestic factions, belongs to the 
mournful infatuation of old Greeks. 
Venice was a most anomalous power, 
beginning with men who fled from 
tyranny almost into the sea, who in 
time grew wealthy and powerful by 
merchandise, until they formed a 
naval empire, over which a mere 
oligarchy reigned. Nothing so sin- 
gular appears in antiquity, and we 
know not with what to compare it. 
To turn our eye to Holland is more 
to the purpose here. 

Holland, like Venice, was largely 
won from the sea. Her industrioua 
citizens elaborated early wealth and 
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prosperity, which it was hard to 
defend from the attacks of neigh- 
bouring feudal counts. These 
claimed allegiance, not because 
their defence was needed, but be- 
cause they were able to lay waste 
and rob. Thus it is uncertain how 
early we may call the towns repub- 
lican. Falling under the House of 
Austria through the marriage of 
Mary of Burgundy, Holland was 
involved in the frightful struggle 
against the bigotry of Charles V. 
and his son Philip ; and, after that 
lingering war was ended, had to 
encounter the attempts of France 
to subdue her. No republic of 
antiquity ever stood out against 
such unfair odds, and came out 
triumphant. The United Provinces 
do not seem to have found the pro- 
blem of federation at all difficult. 
Strong common sense and desire of 
justice sufficed for their laws and 
administration, except so far as the 
fanaticism of creeds, which has 
poisoned the veins of all Romish 
Christendom except Hungary, oc- 
casionally led them astray. But on 
the whole they have avoided inter- 
nal convulsions, even in the crisis 
at which they returned to monarchy. 
The maritime empire of Holland 
for a while made this small con- 
federation rank with the greater 
European powers. 

Switzerland appears to yet greater 
advantage, because it is easier to 
compare her with the ancient re- 
publics. Her early contest for free- 
dom against the far greater power 
of Austria cannot but move admi- 
ration ; her sagacious institutions 
and firm patriotism show her to be 
worthy of the freedom which she 
won. Though the religious schism 
painfully and dangerously divided 
her, and two languages prevail as 
well as two religions, she has known 
how to meet the difficulties and do 
justice to all. Each canton has its 
own reasonable freedom, yet the 
Federal power has the energy re- 
served to it which is needful to the 
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protection of all, and needful alito 
for its own permanence against local • 
wilfulness. Switzerland h$a under- 
gone no such terrible religions 
struggle as the forty years* war of 
Holland, but having more of Catho- 
licism left within her, she is more 
severely 'strained by the intrigues 
of the Papacy and the pressure of 
Catholic powers. Her excellent 
system of popular, not professional 
soldiery — which is only that of 
old England adapted to these times 
and perfected — gives her a force 
which the great military monarchies 
cannot but respect. In their wars 
she maintains her own neutrality 
with a strong hand, as we recently 
saw. So self-confident of strength 
is she, that she shelters political 
exiles from tho bitter hatred of her 
mighty neighbours : no ancient 
power would thus run risks for a 
beaten party or a persecuted indi- 
vidual. Switzerland is sheltered by 
her mountains, but is also impov- 
erished by them. The Alps, horrid 
with ice, with crags, and with tor- 
rents, were a disgust and terror to 
Romans, but the Swiss, like the 
Hollanders, have conquered the ele- 
ments. The mountains of Greece 
are grand, yet do not compare with 
the Alps. When did the Greeks — 
or the Romans after the conquest 
of Greece — make such roads as 
Switzerland displays? What state 
of Greece or Italy ever made so 
just a distribution of the soil and 
# timber for the benefit of the mass 
of tho community, as is made in 
Switzerland ? In this republic 
foreigners are pre-eminently wel- 
come. When the neighbouring king- 
doms harassed travellers for pass- 
ports, Switzerland had no such 
jealousy. So poor a country, which 
has to be disproportionally armed 
and to sustain roads at great ex- 
pense, cannot be eminent in art and 
science ; nevertheless, she is in many 
ways eminent fora just and able 
policy. 

But these elder republics are far 

3 « 
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eclipsed in magnitude by those of 
America, which are our best con- 
tract to the ancients. < Not that we 
can dwell on those which rose from 
the dependencies of Spain; for 
they inherited great weakness from 
Spanish ignorance and bigotry, 
and had, besides, a predominance 
of native American blood, with no 
previous culture from the past of 
Europe. Mexico and the South 
American Republics have had a 
sixty years* initiatory turmoil, which 
is comparable to that of early 
Attica or Etruria. Their institu- 
tions are scarcely adult, and we 
cannot yet judge of their fruits. 
But the North American Union is 
far more mature. All its bases were 
firmly laid centuries ago, when the 
States were English colonies. Our 
literature, our history, and our law 
have been their property also ; and 
they have expanded into a first- 
rate power, which may multiply its 
population fourfold or tenfold with- 
out any need to alter its forms or 
its principles. To every republic 
in the world this is now the chief 
example : this therefore is the typi- 
cal polity, which we ought chiefly 
to contrast with the ancient repub- 
lics. Its enormous magnitude is 
the first great contrast. Aristotle 
did not believe that a free polity 
could subsist, with so many as a 
hundred thousand citizens — women 
and children of course he did not 
count. This republic has a popula- 
tion of nearly forty millions, and^ 
expects to double it before the* 
century is ended. The Phoenician 
Confederacy was larger than any 
Greek republic, but its area would 

a be a fraction of some single 
of the American Union. The 
Roman republic, after the enfran- 
chisement of the Italian munici- 
palities, did but spread over the 
towns of Italy ; — the country was 
prevalently a wilderness, over which 
a itew slaves tended cattle; and 
a whole Italy is but small, placed 
on the breadth of the North 
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American continent. A hundred 
years ago anyone who had as- 
serted that so vast an area might 
be a free country under republican 
institutions, would have seemed to 
Edmund Burke a wild dreamer. A 
second wonderful contrast to an- 
tiquity is found in the thorough 
miscellaneousness of the democracy. 
Their greediness for citizens may 
seem to be a marvel. If a foreigner 
merely profess that he intends to 
become a citizen as soon as the law 
will allow him, he is instantly an 
object of interest and favour. What- 
ever his race or language— at least 
if he come from Europe — matters 
not : of late the Chinese have been 
ill-treated, because they work for 
less wages, and thus tend to depress 
native wages; but this is illegal 
violence, not approved law. When 
the slaves of African race were en- 
franchised, American principle was 
put to a severe trial. Should they 
accept these as their political equals? 
But it was felt that without their 
vote, the North had few loyal citi- 
zens in the South ; and those loyal 
citizens declared that neither their 
fortunes nor* their lives would bo 
safe, unless protected by the negro 
vote. Moreover, it was felt unen- 
durable by the republic to have in 
its heart a population of four mil- 
lions disfranchised, which would 
prepare materials for all the disor- 
ders of old Europe. With a noble 
faith that adherence to principle 
would justify itself, negro-suffrage 
was decided on by a vast majority. 

The celebrated words of the ori. 
ginal Declaration of Independence 
— that all men are naturally equal 
— was directed against the claims of 
royal descent and aristocratic blood. 
Of course it did not mean that all 
individuals have the same natural 
strength or the same natural talent, 
but that all must be treated a& 
equal by the law. This sentence at 
once condemned a system of sla- 
very, thongh slavery continued in 
spite of it. But the children of Hie 
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men who upheld slavery will soon pulsory education. . Whether it wiB 
rejoice in its extinction. South Caro- be possible to ezeoute it against the 
lina, the State where slave-owners influence of the Catholic clergy, , ia 
were most virulent, is now the State a question of much interest, which 
where the black race has earliest time will soon answer ; but the law 


risen into high office. Prejudice 
has not yet died out, and more or 
less severe struggles remain; but 
sagacious liberality wins the day. 
Much inconvenience is endured by 
the immigration of Irishmen, illi- 
terate and Catholic ; but the republic 
educates their children, and in the 
next generation they display new 
and valuable qualities. Popular 
education is that on which the 
Union relies for hindering the blun- 
ders of democracy, for suppressing 
crimes, and moulding foreign im- 
migrants into the type of American 
citizens. No sum seems to be 
grudged for education ; and the 
totals expended on it arc immense. 
Athens lavished public money on 
the dresses of tragic actors and 
dancers; the American Union spends 
not only to lay a foundation in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but 
to teach geography and political 
statistics, the powers of the States, 
and the rights and laws of the 
Union ; that the citizens may know 
well about what they are voting. 
Zeal for education pervades also 
the negro race. When General 
Sherman made his famous march 
through Georgia, and reached South 
Carolina, he had not been many 
hours' in Charleston before the 
negroes held a public meeting, the 
leaders being men who had bought 
their freedom from their masters, — 
a meeting for what object ? To 
establish schools for instructing the 
coloured people : and for this 
purpose a considerable sum was 
subscribed on the spot. New 
York, the State to which Irish 
emigration is chiefly directed, is 
dissatisfied to find so many citi- 
zens remaining uninstructed, in 
spite of the munificently provided 
free schools; it has, in consequence, 
just passed a law (June) for com - 


itself displays the resolute policy 
which New York holds in common 
with the rest that were lately 
called the 4 Free * States. Until 
public education is given to all the 
negroes and to the poor whites of 
the South, the North feels that the 
republic is not safe, nor can its in- 
stitutions produce their right fruit. 
No democratic republic of antiquity 
had a particle of zeal for the edu- 
cation of poor citizens. It cannot 
be doubtea that the all-pervading 
contrast between the future and the 
past will lie in Publicity , in active 
Public Opinion , and in Public Edu- 
cation, to make it intelligent. 

Another eminent peculiarity of 
this great republic is seen in its 
treatment of public land. On this 
very matter a great scandal rests 
on the old Roman patricians — as, 
indeed, on the English barons and 
their successors, — for their conver- 
sion of public land held conditionally 
into private land held uncondition- 
ally, and then claiming to eject 
tenants. Rome, in the fulness of 
her power, holding vast and valu- 
able tracts of public land, was 
satisfied to leave them to slaves and 
cattle, as do Scottish highland 
lairds. But the American Union 
desires nothing so much as to 
•people the wastes with independent 
cultivators, accounting that the 
strength of a nation lies in the 
number of its stout-hearted rustics. 
The first step was to discard the 
English system of making large- 
grants of land to favourites, and to 
sell all at a very moderate fixed 
price, yet taxing it by an acreage 
so as to secure that it should be 
bought for immediate cultivation, 
not as a mere speculation for the 
future. The second great step was 
the Homestead Law, passed as soon 
as the secession of the South made 
3H* 
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Northern votes supreme in the Con- 
gress. By this law any citizen or 
any immigrant receives 160 acres 
of cultivable land for the mere office 
fees, on undertaking to cultivate it 
in a limited time. In order to 
encourage railways, an indiscreet 
quantity of public land on each side 
of a rail has been voted to them. 
This (it is beginning to be felt) was 
overdone ; but as the railways can- 
not serve their own interests better 
than by putting cultivators on it, 
and cannot screw up prices while so 
much public land is free, the gene- 
ral aim of the policy will perhaps 
be attained. Still wiser, in the 
opinion of some, it would have been, 
not wholly to alienate the land from 
the State, but to sell it for a hun- 
dred years, conceding to the tenants 
all buildings and fixtures as their 
own. But to us here the notable 
thing is, that the republic holds as 
a fixed policy to shun pauperism, 
proletarians, dependent cultivators, 
and town-rabble, equally as serfs 
or slaves. The Roman aristocrats 
scorned and despised town-rabble, — 
‘ the dregs of Romulus * — but never 
had the heart to plant them out into 
the country, as freeholders, on the 
public land; nay, a mob of senators, 
with clubs made from the broken 
benches, murdered Tiberius Grac- 
chus for proposing it. They had, 
in fact, the hearts of slave-owners, 
as slave-owners in general they 
were. 

But the land system suggests to con-« 
trast the army system, which closely 
touches the other. The Romans 
did sometimes plant colonies, Latin 
or even Roman ; but the Consul’s 
sergeant, year by year, picked off all 
the strong youths for the army, so 
that when the era of conquest was 
begun, the demand for soldiers 
emptied the country. Under the 
merciless conscription the rustic 
Romans and Italians perished on 
every shore of the Mediterranean, 
and their place was filled by slaves 
who could not be seized for the 


army. Freed men and needy citizens 
flocked into the chief towns, which 
swelled continually in population. 
But the army could not be fed by 
volunteers ; the discipline was too 
merciless ; rigorous conscription 
continued even after the democracy 
was strongest. On the contrary, 
the great modern republic has em- 
ployed conscription only in her 
severest strain, and then most re- 
luctantly. In general there has 
been no compulsory service, and so 
small a Federal army that it may be 
called a mere nucleus of officers, and 
a skeleton. Each State has had its 
separate trained bands of volunteers, 
whose services cannot be commanded 
by the President ; thus there is no 
danger of his using national troops 
for the purpose of usurpation. As 
to exhausting the military popula- 
tion, the terrible slaughter of the 
late civil war was more than re- 
trieved by the natural increase. 
Another such war, so wasteful of 
lift;, there is no present reason to 
apprehend. 

Again, in the treatment of con- 
quered rebels, the modern State 
shows a wonderful contrast to 
ancient, and even to all European 
powers. The Athenians, when the 
revolt of Mityleno had been sup- 
pressed, were persuaded by the im- 
petuous demagogue Cleon to account 
the whole State guilty and command 
the military execution of the entire 
people, including the democratic 
friends of Athens. Having slept off 
their rage, they repented, and with 
difficulty rescinded the blunder ; 
yet a thousand Mitylennaans of the 
opposite party were slain in cold 
blood, and this in comparison seemed 
merciful. The Latin colony of 
Fregell© had been foremost in 
brave resolve against Hannibal; and, 
proud of its fame and loyalty to 
Rome, indulged in free and spirited 
complaint on some minor matters. 
Words were retaliated by deeds of 
war: the consul Opimius, account- 
ing them treasonable, summarily 
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destroyed both the citizens and the 
town, and is extolled for it by 
Cicero as patriotic. Put in contrast 
the dealings of the American Union 
with her rebels, who, solely because 
they were outvoted, had broken oaths 
of office and oaths of Congress, and 
had used their official powers under 
the Republic to make war ou the 
State to which they had sworn 
allegiance. After victory no one 
was punished. General Lee, the 
worst antagonist, received sympathy 
and almost honour. Jefferson Davis, 
President of the rebels, responsible 
for most cruel treatment of the 
Northern prisoners, after short de- 
tention was contemptuously set at 
large. Nor is this attributable to 
the spirit of the nineteenth century. 
Russia sends her Polish nobility, 
captured in an honourable national 
war, to work as criminals in the 
Ural mines, or in Siberia. Austria 
hanged the Hungarian generals, 
who, one after another, had sur- 
rendered to Russia, enticed by 
honourable reception. In the Indian 
rebellion, an English officer allured 
two sons of the King of Delhi by 
fair words to surrender themselves, 
and presently shot both with his 
own hand, lest they should be re- 
captured by the people. Ho received 
no censure from our authorities. 
Nay, the humane Lord Canning 
sent their aged father, the Great 
Mogul — under whom, as suzerain , 
the East India Company held 
legitimate authority to collect 
Indian taxes — to labour in the garb 
of a felon, among felons, in the 
Andaman Islands ; and when the 
last spirited Indian leader, Tantia 
Topee, was yielded to cur demand 
from a neighbouring State, he was 
instantly hanged, though the war 
and the danger were past. No 
remonstrance or reproof for any of 
these deeds came from our Parlia- 
ment. Hence the widely different 
conduct of the American Union is 
imputable solely to the sympathy 
of this democracy with human 


weakness. Though smarting under 
bloodshed, taxes, and debt, they 
were ambitious to show to the world 
that in abhorring tyranny they will 
not be tyrants themselves. This is 
a very new form of ambition, and 
one of excellent omen. 

Something also is imputable to the 
magnitude of the republic, to its 
proud sense of stability, and to its 
wise coveting of the affections of 
the Southern whites. A little State 
of antiquity might so easily be 
revolutionised, whatever the form 
of government, that it was prone to 
an intense jealousy; which made 
tyrannies and aristocracies more 
cruel, democracies more furious. 
But in a vast community the mass 
cannot be overawed by force, all 
changes of opinion are the work of 
time, no formidable preparation of 
military power can be secret. Great 
moral results flow out of this mag- 
nitude of territory, with a sea-coast 
on opposite oceans. In no war but 
a necessary war of justice can Cali- 
fornia and Georgia, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts have 
common interest and sympathy $ 
hence, so long as all the States have 
full proportionate power over the 
national policy, the more widely the 
republic spreads, so much the 
stronger is our guarantee of its 
peacefulness. That, like the English 
in India, it has an ‘earth-hungering/ 
cannot be denied : indeed, the recent 
purchase of Russian America re- 
markably attests it. Perhaps they 
were glad to shut out Russia from 
any future claims on their continent; 
or perhaps they thought that it 
would conduce to an ultimate coali- 
tion of the British possessions on 
the Pacific with their Union. A 
willing annexation would gratify 
them ; but they desire hearty fellow- 
citizens, not reluctant subjects. In 
the long run, amalgamation is the 
winning principle, when neighbour 
States talk the same language, and 
have the same political sentiments ; 
for when an organisation is so 
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flexible and so just that local liberty 
is not lost in becoming members of 
a larger community, all feel that 
their grandeur, their safety, and 
their comfort are promoted by 
fusion. A central power which 
represents them to the outer world, 
protects them the better, the 
mightier it is; and, at the same 
time, the more effectively does it 
guarantee them from civil war, and 
constrain each separate State to 
legality. Moreover, each man is in 
sentiment a citizen of the Union, 
and not of one State only. Internal 
custom-houses are forbidden by the 
constitution : goods, as well as 
persons, have perfectly free transit. 
Wherever a citizen travels he feels 
himself always with his own people, 
as much as we do whether in Corn- 
wall or in Yorkshire: thus for a 
homogeneous population, however 
large, the problem of federative 
republicanism is now solved, pro- 
vided that the people have a free 
active spirit and habits of political 
organisation. Indeed, it is wonder- 
ful with how little disturbance 
heterogeneous and refractory ele- 
ments are digested and assimilated 
inthispoliticalchemistry. Germans, 
Dutch, Norwegians, of foreign 
tongue, Irish Homan Catholics with 
very uncongenial sentiment — immi- 
grants, however inconvenient tem- 
porarily — are soon moulded into as 
much of congeniality as is needed 
for democratic fellowship. No 
shock is endured by the nation as a. 
whole, which is able to take in the 
material strength of the new comers 
without risking an upturn of insti- 
tutions. Most probably then, in 
the future, the Dominion of Canada 
and the great republic are destined 
to coalesce for mutual benefit. At 
present the honour of England and 


the high republican taxes occasioned 
by the war-debt forbid the thought ; 
but neither obstacle will last very 
long. 

If now we ask what has conferred 
on the great repnblic institutions 
so successful, the reply is on the 
surface: it is, because, reversing 
English practice, she has studied to 
do everything on principle, nothing by 
compromise — nothing by inconsistent 
regulation, by half measures, or by 
temporary expedient, which shall 
ensure after-quarrel or need suc- 
cessive patchings. The only ex- 
ception was in the matter of slavery ; 
there, in English fashion, dissimula- 
tion and compromise were used, 
with a truly frightful punishment. 
With a generous confidence in 
broad principles, laws are enacted 
which, if at the moment incon- 
venient, are sure in the long run to 
conduce to justice and contentment. 
The regulations of all the franchises 
are self-acting, so that if population 
in different parts expand unequally, 
no injustice shall arise to the more 
populous, and no need of Acts to 
amend Acts. Looking on jurispru- 
dence as a science, they have sought 
to give to its practice the breadth 
and stability of science; believing 
that when men are unripe for public 
duty and honour, to call them to 
duty and honour is the way to ripen 
them. They cast on the State 
itself, as a parent, the task of edu- 
cating its citizens ; and to stingy or 
timid rich men they say, ‘ Educate 
the poor well, lest they be dangerous 
to you, 1 England has feebly entered 
this course: Prussia and America 
lead the van of the movement. 
Probably it is the great distinction 
of the modem world, our chief con- 
trast to antiquity. 

Francis W. Newman. 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE PROM THE PLANET VENUS: 


r may be reckoned among those 
things not generally known that 
within a short time direct telescopic 
communication, by means of signals, 
has been established between the 
earth and the planet Venus, and 
that at certain stations regular inter- 
change of intelligence is now carried 
on. The results have hitherto been 
kept secret, partly, it is said, owing 
to the disappointment of the astro- 
nomers at finding in the new country 
but a mirror of our own, with an 
hereditary constitutional monarchy, 
two Houses, a civilisation in about 
the same stage of advancement as 
ours, and political and social institu- 
tions generally similar. The single 
remarkable difference presented to 
their notice is one they are loth to 
reveal, for fear, we believe, of the 
famil}' discords it might possibly 
excite at home, and we are the first 
to acquaint our readers with the 
curious fact that in the planet 
Venus, though the present sovereign 
happens to be a king, all political 
business, electoral and parliamentary, 
is allotted to the women. Women 
only have the right to vote or to sit 
in the House of Commons, and the 
Upper House is formed of the eldest 
daughters of deceased Peers. Poli- 
tics, therefore, are included among 
the usual branches of ladies’ educa- 
tion, but except in this respect their 
social condition presents no unusual 
features. 

This monopoly by women of poli- 
tical power is as old as their system 
of government, and until a few years 
ago no one dreamt of complaining 
or of questioning its wisdom. But 
a pamphlet advocating the enfran- 
chisement of malos has lately been 
published by a clever female agita- 
tor, and caused a considerable stir. 
It is not pretended that a majority 
of the sex ask or even desire the 
privilege. The plea put forward is 
abstract justice backed by possible 


expediency, and, the ciy once 
sounded, arguments are not want- 
ing, petitions flow in, idle men have 
taken the matter up and find sup- 
porters among the younger women, 
and last night a member of the 
Government redeemed the pledge 
made to her constituents last elec- 
tion, to bring forward a bill for re- 
moving the electoral disabilities of 
men. She has no lack of supporters, 
some sincere, some interested. Her 
greatest difficulty was in persuading 
the House to treat the measure 
seriously. The notion of admitting 
young cornets, cricketers, and fops 
of the Dundreary pattern to a share 
in the legislation, the prospect of 
Parliamentary benches recruited 
from the racecourse, the hunting 
field, and the billiard-room was a 
picture that proved too much for 
the gravity of the Commons. A 
division, however, was insisted upon 
by the original proposer. At this 
juncture the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, a lady as distinguished by her 
personal attractions as by her in- 
telligence, moderation, common 
sense, and experience, arose, and 
made the following forcible speech, 
which we transcribe for the benefit 
of all such as it may, directly or 
indirectly, concern : 

‘Madam, — Before proceeding to 
state my opinions on this question, 
or my reasons for holding them, I 
wish to impress on you a sense of 
the importance of the measure just 
brought forward, that it may at least 
obtain from you tbo attention it de- 
serves. I must urge you not to 
allow party or personal motives to 
blind you to its nature and bear- 
ings. The supporters of Male Suf- 
frage are seeking not only io intro- 
duce a startling innovation into a 
system of government that has 
hitherto worked remarkably well, 
but in so doing they would tamper 
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with the foundations of society, and 
in a blind cry for equality and sup- 
posititious justice ignore the most 
elementary laws of nature. The 
question is not a political, it is a 
scientific and physiological one. 
About the equality of the sexes we 
may go on disputing for ever, but 
with regard to their identity there 
can be no manner of doubt. No 
one has ever ventured to assert it. 
Each sex has its special sphere — 
mission — call it what you will, 
originally assigned to it by nature, 
appropriated by custom. What 
now are the special and distinguish- 
ing natural characteristics of the 
male sex ? Assuredly muscular 
strength and development. With 
less quickness of instinct, flexibility, 
and patience than women, men are 
decidedly our superiors in physical 
power. Look at individuals, men 
of all classes — mark their capability 
for, nay their enjoyment of, exertion 
and exposure. If these do not 
naturally fall to their lot they find 
artificial employment for their 
faculties in violent games and athle- 
tic exercises ; some indeed go as far 
as to seek it in the distant limiting 
grounds and prairies of uncivilised 
continents. This quality of theirs 
has its proper outlet in the active 
professions. To man, therefore, war 
and navigation, engineering and 
commerce, agriculture and trade, 
their perils aud toils, their laurels 
and gains ; to man, in short, all thoso 
callings in which his peculiar en- 
dowment of greater physical force 
and endurance of physical hardships 
is a main and necessary eloment. 
Those with superior mental gifts 
will turn to such scientific pursuits 
as specially demand courage, ex- 
posure, and rough labour. It is most 
essential that their energies should 
not be diverted from these channels. 
We should then have bad soldiers, 
bad ships, bad machines, bad arti- 
sans. Government, on the other 
hand, is no gamo to be played at by 
amateurs. The least of its functions 


claims much honest thought and 
watchfulness. Either, then, the 
manly professions will suffer, or else 
— and this is the worse danger of 
the two — the* suffrage will be care- 
lessly exercised, and the mass of 
new voters, without leisure to think 
and judge for themselves, will be 
swayed by a few wire-pullers, un- 
principled adventurers, who, seeking 
only to feather their own nests, will 
not hesitate to turn to account the 
ignorance and preoccupation of the 
electors. 

‘ Now turn to the woman. Her 
organisation no less clearly defines 
her sphere. With finer natural 
perceptions than man, less ungovern- 
able in her emotions, quicker and 
clearer in intellect, physically better 
fitted for sedentary life, more 
inclined to study and thought, 
everything seems to qualify her 
specially for legislation. For tho 
judicious application of general 
rules to particular cases, peculiar 
delicacy of instinct is required, and 
in no capacity 1m vo any but women 
been known to approach the ideal 
of government — that perfect rule 
— all-efficient, yet unfelt. 

‘ Take the family as a rough type 
of the nation. To whom, at home, 
is naturally allotted the govern- 
ment of young children? To the 
mother. To whom that of the 
domestic household ? To the mis- 
tress. Widowers and bachelors 
are proverbially the slaves and 
victims of spoilt children and ill- 
trained servants. In all such home 
matters the husband defers to his 
wife, and would as soon expect to 
have to instruct her in them as she 
to teach him fortification, boxing, or 
mechanics. Little time or thought, 
indeed, has the professional man to 
spare for household superintend- 
ence ; how much less for matters 
requiring such careful study as 
the government of a nation. The 
clergyman, wearied with his day’s 
visiting of the sick, teaching or 
preaching ; the doctor after his 
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rounds ; the merchant or tradesman 
overwhelmed with business ; what 
they require when their daily toil is 
over is rest, relaxation, not to bo 
set down to work out complex 
social and political problems, to 
study the arguments for and against 
tho several measures to which 
members offer to pledge themselves, 
and to form a judgment on the 
merits of respective candidates. 
What time or opportunity have 
they for qualifying themselves to 
do so? But the wives of these 
men, on the other hand, have lives 
comparatively unoccupied, and of 
physical and intellectual leisure 
enough and to spare. Here, then, 
is a commodity ; there a demand and 
a field for it, and this surplus, so to 
speak, of time, strength, and atten- 
tion with us has been always applied 
to the science of government, nor 
do I see how a happier or more 
judicious arrangement could have 
been made. 

‘I will proceed now to enumerate 
a few of the dangers to which the 
enfranchisement of men would 
inevitably expose us. Male voters 
will view each political question in 
a narrow professional light, irre- 
spective of its justice or general 
expediency. Large proprietors will 
stand up for the game laws, eldest 
sons for primogeniture. Publicans, 
brewers, and railway directors will 
exercise a baneful, blind, one-sided 
influence on our counsels. An im- 
partial debate or decision will soon 
become a thing of the past, fairness 
sink into the shade, and a majority 
of direct pecuniary interest turn 
the scale in all cases. 

‘Again, the bulk of the national 
property being in the hands of the 
men, the openings and temptations 
to bribery would be enormously 
increased. Few women have the 
ower, had they the will, to offer 
ribes sufficient to suborn a con- 
stituency, but when millionaires 
are admitted to the suffrage we 
may expect to see parliamentary 


elections bought and sold, and go- 
ing, like other wares, to the highest 
bidder. 

‘But there is a more alarming 
danger still. The muscular force 
of the community being male, 
an opportunity would be afforded 
for an amount of intimidation 
it would shock us now even to 
contemplate. Right has ever been 
might in our land. Shall we 
reverse our motto ? Shall we, who 
have ever taken pride in the fact 
that our counsels are swayed by 
reason and judgment alone — a fact 
from which men have benefited at 
least as much as women — invite 
the fatal indefensible element of 
force to enter in and meddle with 
our elections, and let the hustings 
become the scene of such struggles 
and riots as in certain countries 
where, by a singular distortion of 
judgment, the management of 
political affairs is thrust entirely 
on the men ? Supposing that the 
suffrage were irrespective of sex, 
and supposing it to happen that th9 
men in a wrong cause were arrayed 
against and outvoted by the women in 
a right, would they not, as they could, 
use force to compel the women to 
submit ? And here we are threat- 
ened with a relapse into barbarism 
from which the present constitution 
of our State affords so admirable a 
guarantee. And that something of 
the sort would ensue I have little 
doubt. Probably the next step would 
# beto oust women altogether from the 
legislature — the standard of female 
education would then decline, and 
woman would sink lower and lower 
both in fact and in the estimation of 
men. Being physically weak, she 
must always, among the rough and 
uneducated classes, be especially ex- 
posed to ill-treatment. Of this in 
our country, I am happy to say, 
there are but rare instances, never- 
theless. But there are lands where 
men monopolise the suffrage, and 
where a state of things exists among 
the lower classes — let us hope the 
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upper and civilised orders do not the vote of the former may fairly be 
realise it, for their apathy would said to represent both. The effect 
otherwise be monstrous — which if on the sex itself would be most un- 
widely and thoroughly known would desirablo . It is a fatal mistake to try 
be recognised as the darkest page to turn men into women, to shut them 
of modern history, something to up indoors, and set them to study 
which a parallel must be sought in blue-books and reports in their in- 
the worst days of legalised slavery, tervals of business, to enforce on 
Penal laws have utterly failed as a them an amount of thought, seclu- 
remedy, and it is obvious that they sion, and inaction so manifestly un- 
must always do so. What has been congenial to their physical constitu- 
our guard against this particular tion, which points so plainly to the 
evil ? Is it not that point in field, the deck, the workshop, as 
our social system which raises the proper theatre for their activity, 
woman’s position, both actually and The best men are those who are most 
in the eyes of the men of her class, earnest and laborious in their pro- 
by entrusting to her functions of fessions, and do not trouble them- 
general importance, which she is at selves with politics. Already they 
least as well qualified by nature to have sufficient subjects to study — 
fill as man, and which we take care special studies imperatively neces- 
that her education shall fit her for, sary for their respective occupa- 
as a man’s, necessarily unequal, tions. Do not let us put ano- 
semi-professional, and engrossing, ther weight on the shoulders of 
can never do? Thus men have an irk- those who, from the cradle to the 
some, thankless, exacting, life-long grave, have so much less leisure 
labour taken off their hands, which than ourselves for reflection and 
are left free to work out their fame acquiring political knowledge, or 
and fortune ; educated women their else, lot us look no more for calm 
faculties turned to the best account ; and judicious elections, but to see 
while among the lower orders, the candidates supported from thclowest 
artificial superiority conferred on the motives, and members returned by 
female sex by its privilege of the a majority of iutimidation, bribery, 
suffrage, raising the woman’s status private interest, or at best by chance, 
in fact and in the eyes of her all through the ill-advised enfran- 
husband, acts as an effectual check chisement of an enormous body of 
on domestic tyranny of the worst muscular indeed, but necessarily 
sort, and the nation has the prejudiced, ignorant, preoccupied 
advantage of being governed by members of society.’ 
that section of the community 

whose organisation, habits, and con- The honourable member here 
dition best enable them to study resumed her seat amid loud cheers, 
political science. On a division being taken, the 

‘That any wrong is done to men motion was rejected by an over- 
by the existing arrangement, I whelming majority, and the question 
entirely deny. Most of them are of Male Suffrage may be considered 
married, and it is so seldom that a shelved for the present in the 
wife’s political opinions differ ma- planet Venus, 
terially from her husband’s, that B. T. 
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I T is one of the misfortunes of the 
agricultural disputes at present 
existing in the southern counties 
that they tend to give fresh strength 
to that already too current notion 
that the interests of the farmer and 
labourer are distinct and opposite, 
and that the welfare of the one can 
only be obtained at the expense of 
the other. Neither in political 
economy nor in common sense is the 
smallest foundation for such a doc- 
trine to be found. Political econo- 
mists have again and again pointed 
out that the cost of labour to the 
employer is not the mere money value 
of the sum he pays the labourer, but 
also in a very high degree is ruled by 
the efficiency the labourer can dis- 
play, and the amount and quality of 
the work he can perform. And if it 
were not so in political economy, 
it would be abundantly clear from 
common sense that it could never 
bo to the farmer’s interest when 
rightly understood, to have an in- 
efficient, ill-fed, degraded labourer, 
any more than it could be to have 
his horse starved, his cattle poor 
and thin, and the other machinery 
of his farm in a broken and half 
useless condition. If, in any case, 
the duty and the interest of an 
employer are one, and the interests 
of the two contracting parties bound 
up together, surely it must be in an 
employment such as agriculture, 
where much must be entrusted to 
the care and discretion of the em- 
ployed, and where the result must 
depend in no small degree on the 
good feeling and animus he dis- 
plays. In this, at least, a half- 
bodied or a half-hearted service can 
never under any circumstances be 
cheap, and it must above all things 
be important, not only that the 
labour should be done, but that it 
be done efficiently and in proper 
time. If a man is to work hard 
and well, he must have a sufficient 


amount of wholesome food; lie 
must, in an English climate, be 
well and warmly clad, and have 
the means of decently housing and 
bringing up his family; ana the 
farmer who has to depend on his 
strong arm for the cultivation of 
the soil, and to entrust his valu- 
able herds and flocks to his care, 
can have not the very smallest in- 
terest that it should be otherwise. 
Their interests are, as I have said, 
the same, and in the bargain which 
they make as contracting parties, 
what is good for the one is good 
for the other. 

This being admitted, and it would 
seem that it cannot be denied, the 
only question that remains is who 
is to decide at any given time 
whether the wage which the labourer 
receives is insufficient to perform its 
office, and maintain him in the con- 
ditions I have described? It can- 
not be the farmer alone, for he is 
the other contracting party, and 
may naturally fancy himself in- 
terested in keeping the wage at as 
low a point as he can, though this 
is not his real interest ; nor can it 
be the landlord, inasmuch as having 
a monopoly of that without which 
the farmer’s capital and the labour- 
er’s strength would be useless, the 
share which they allot to him for 
the use of his land might possibly 
,have to be reduced if it were shown 
that that of the labourer has to be 
increased. It is evident that the 
decision ought to rest mainly with 
the labourer himself; and it must 
be to the disadvantage and dis- 
credit of any country to have a 
large class within it in such a con- 
dition of ignorance and degradation 
as not to know when the wage 
which they receive is insufficient for 
their wants, and, knowing this, not 
to be able to devise a remedy. And 
those who attempt to enlighten their 
darkness either on the ono point or 
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the other, are not necessarily mis- 
chievous agitators, worthy only of 
the horsepond, but, if they fulfil their 
mission temperately and wisely, 
true benefactors of their country, 
whom those that they have as- 
sisted to independence, in happier 
and brighter days will not forget. 
If rightly used it will be no mis- 
fortune that the crisis has arisen, for 
it has not arisen without a cause ; a 
cause which it is far better for all 
parties to have investigated and 
disclosed, so that a proper remedy 
may be applied. And if that cause 
be over-population — a surplus of 
labour for the present requirements 
of those particular districts now 
disturbed — the fact should be boldly 
faced, because it has been abun- 
dantly proved that no class have 
such a tendency to rapid increase 
as those who are hopeless of the 
future, and have little or nothing 
in the present to lose. It is an 
evil which cannot cure itself, but is 
sure to gather fresh and more fatal 
force by time. 

I do not wish in these remarks 
for one moment to bear hardly on 
the farmer, or to seem to ignore the 
difficulties of his position. It is at 
best, when compared with others, 
but a poor trade ; and the small re- 
turns it for the most part makes 
are only gathered by an unremitting 
toil. The capital it employs is 
turned at most but once a year, and 
even then capricious seasons and 
capricious markets may cause it to c 
be turned at a loss. Large fortunes, 
as we know, are seldom, perhaps 
never made, and it is the exception 
rather than the rule to find a farmer 
who is able to purchase an estate 
himself, and till his own land. The 
very fact that there is a fascination in 
the pursuit which chains hitn, as it 
were, to the soil increases the difficul- 
ties he has to encounter. Others feel 
the fascination too. His sons marry 
and want farms themselves. Gen- 
tlemen with a few thousand pounds 
to spare think a little farming would 


be a pleasant way of employing spare 
hours, and rush to take farms at 
exorbitant and impossible rents. 
We know how rapidly under the 
influence of such competition rents 
can rise, and when to high rents 
are added heavy rates, bad seasons, 
dear coals, it is not difficult to see 
that the farmer may well bo anxious 
not to add to his other difficulties 
that of scarce and high-priced la- 
bour. 

But without in any way wishing 
to make light of the farmer's side 
of the question, or to deny that 
that side exists, it may be useful 
to point out to him that there is a 
certain minimum beyond which, nay, 
to which, it is not desirable even for 
himself that the wages of the la- 
bourer should sink, and to ask him 
calmly and temperately to consider 
whether during the last ten years 
that minimum has not been reached. 
And if it be absolutely impossible 
that from his present profits the 
rate of their wages be increased, 
then he will have further to con- 
sider whether a more efficient labour 
at a higher wage might not be 
more conducive to his interest, and 
whether there may not be some- 
thing in his own tenure of the land 
which is capable of being amended 
or improved. For we may be cer- 
tain if that minimum has been 
reached he will receive no sympathy 
from any in his persistent endea- 
vour to keep things as they are; 
because he has at least always a 
landlord to fall back upon, and if 
wages can rise in no other way, 
then rents must fall, while the 
labourer has nothing behind him 
on which to lean but the dole of 
an uncertain charity, which demo- 
ralises too often even while it re- 
lieves. And that that, at best, 
minimum of wages had been reached 
when the present agricultural dis- 
turbance began there is only too 
little reason to doubt. The action 
of our quiet, slow-moving labourer 
proves it. Agitation is — at all events 
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in England — a barren trade when it 
has to do with a well-fed, contented 
people. 

But even if the labourers had 
taken no action in the matter, there 
was abundant evidence of the fact 
that they lacked the common ne- 
cessaries of human life. The whole 
tenor of the evidence of the Com- 
missioners appointed by Lord 
Derby’s Government to inspect the 
agricultural districts points in one 
direction — that throughout most of 
the southern counties the position 
of the labourer was deplorable. 
Again and again they speak of low 
wages and scanty diet, and houses 
deficient in every requisite of de- 
cency and health, and this not in 
isolated cases here and there, but as 
a general rule. And Mr. Fawcett, 
whom no one will suspect of rash 
and unguarded statements, and 
who has conrage equal to the clear- 
ness of his insight and the sound- 
ness of his judgment, in the last 
edition of his Political Economy 
asserts of the labourers that ‘ they 
are so miserably poor that if they 
were converted into slaves to- 
morrow it would be for the interest 
of their owners to feed them far 
better than they are fed at the 
present time.’ It cannot then, I 
think, be denied that there has 
been a cause for the crisis that has 
arisen. 

For it has not been always so in 
England with the labourer, nor is 
it equally so in all parts now. The 
crisis is confined to some of the 
southern and midland counties, and 
it has arisen here because the supply 
of labour has increased more rapidly 
than the demand for it. All the 
causes that stimulate over- popula- 
tion have been working together 
to the same end. It is sometimes 
argued that small properties and 
the compulsory subdivision of them 
among the whole family leads to a 
too rapid increase of population. 
This has been effectually disproved. 
It is not comfort and content- 


ment that cause men to be reckless 
in this respect — it is want and 
despair. 

The causes that brought about 
the state of things existing now 
are not of recent date, and they 
have been fostered by foolish laws 
foolishly administered. The long 
war in which this country was 
engaged at the beginning of the 
present century, by compelling it 
to feed its population on its own 
resources, coupled with the fact 
that the suspension of cash pay- 
ments and the unlimited issue of 
paper money gave a stimulus to 
inflated prices, created a temporary 
and unsound prosperity in agri- 
culture, which when those causes 
ceased was succeeded by a depres- 
sion far greater in degree than the 
previous inflation. From 1819 , 
the year in which Sir Robert 
Pool’s measure for the resumption 
of cash payments was framed, 
scarcely a year elapses without a 
proposal in the House of Commons 
for a committee to enquire into the 
causes of agricultural distress. That 
measure undoubtedly produced a 
temporary pressure, but the state 
of things to which it put an end 
could have continued only at the 
cost of national bankruptcy. A 
drunken man might be happy if he 
could be always drunk; it is the 
periods of awakening that bring 
headache and remorse. So in false 
finance a day of retribution came. 
A.nd when it came, instead of boldly 
grappling with the difficulty in the 
only way in which it could be grap- 
pled with, the agricultural commu- 
nity, led away by foolish landlords, 
endeavoured to prop itself up by 
trying to return to the paper money 
from which it had been delivered, 
and by foolish laws prohibiting the 
importation of foreign corn except 
at a certain price. The Legislature 
was to fix the price at which farmers 
could grow their crops. But it 
would give no security that those 
prices should be maintained; it 
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could not prevent bad seasons ; it 
could not prevent speculators at 
snob times buying up tbe sup- 
plies of food, and raising still 
higher to the consumer prices 
already at famine point. The 

§ rices, indeed, varied to a ruinous 
egree, even for the farmer, and 
far more rapidly than the rate of 
wage could even attempt to follow. 
Both tenants and labourers suffered, 
and both sought relief from means 
that only made them suffer more. 
The tenants still clung to protective 
duties. The labourers were en- 
couraged to look to the scanty dole 
of the poor law as their ultimate 
resource from low wages, while the 
action of that law at the same time 
prevented them removing to where 
they might be better off. They had 
to struggle on when they were on 
a miserable wage (liable at any 
moment to be made yet more miser- 
able by a sudden rise in the price of 
com) as long as they could, and 
then they might throw themselves 
upon the parish, to linger on in 
wretchedness till death relieved 
them from their cares. 


A blessed prospect, 

To slave while there is strength, in age 
the workhouse, 

A parish shell at last, and the little bell 

Toll’d hastily for a paupers funeral ! 

They knew no better themselves, 
and those who should have taught 
them led them to trust only in 
delusive remedies that made their 
condition worse. They were com-, 
pletely at their masters’ mercy. The 
worst form of tenancy is undoubt- 
edly that of a rack-rented tenant 
at will ; and so the most degrading 
form of servitude is that of low- 
priced labour liable to be with- 
drawn altogether at a week’s notice. 
Can we wonder that such nien, feel- 
ing that their lot could not be 
lighter, that no ray of hope had 
ever burst across their path, can 
we wonder that in careless, reck- 
less despair they brought up others 
to inherit their legacy of woe ? 


What chance had they of bet- 
tering their lot ? The smaller 
properties which might have been 
within t the compass of the ohly 
capital they could ever have hoped 
to save, disappeared before the 
difficulties by which agriculture 
was beset. The large capitalists 
with funds at command were able to 
buy up all the lesser farms, and .the 
class of small proprietors cultivating 
their own acres — the freeholders of 
the counties — to whom we owed 
that liberal feeling which prevailed 
in them during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, vanished in the unequal con- 
test they had to wage. Unfortu- 
nately for themselves and us, 
they left too soon and took 
with them an independence and 
freedom from control which has 
sometimes been too much wanting 
in the tenant farmers that took their 
place, which we may trust* that the 
ballot will do something to restore. 
Wordsworth’s description of the 
1 statesmen ’ of the north living in 
* a perfect republic of shepherds and 
agriculturists, proprietors for the 
most part of the lands which they 
occupied and cultivated * — is too 
well known to need quotation. In 
the district to which he referred 
snch, perhaps, are still more numer- 
ous than elsewhere, but over the 
whole country there can be no 
dispute that unequal competition 
and bad laws drove them from their 
fields, and could thoy but have 
waited for better days and the 
wholesome rule of free-trade, there 
would have been little occasion 
for them to go. 

This is one of the means by which 
the peasantry of this country have 
been divorced from the soil. But 
another system has been at work 
in the same direction. ' In the 
century and a half that preceded 
the Enclosure Act of 1845, ^ ve 
millions of acres had been enclosed, 
too often with but the scantiest 
recognition of the rights of the small 
owners and cottagers, and sometimes 
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with none at all, and though that 
Act and its amending Acts have 
placed the matter nnder some con- 
trol, the process has still proceeded 
at only too fast a pace. And 
even if fall compensation for such 
rights be made, it is clear that 
when they are held in common, and 
are transferable only as a joint act, 
they are much less likely to be 
alienated from those who hold them, 
and that when they are divided and 
can be exchanged for a considera- 
tion, it will be much easier to dis- 
pose of them at any moment to meet 
a pressing and temporary want. 
And this is another second cause 
that has been at work to divorce 
the labourers from their interest in 
the soil. 

To sum up, then — a long period 
of agricultural depression — the re- 
sult of previous speculation, inten- 
sified by foolish remedies, foolishly 
applied ; the maladministration of 
outdoor relief ; the complete sepa- 
ration of the labourer from the soil 
he tills — the result of the conversion 
of small farms into large ones, and 
the indiscriminate enclosure of 
waste land ; his entire dependence 
on his master, and his master’s en- 
tire dependence, for the most part, 
on his landlord — all thoso things 
have combined to keep the labourer 
at a low level in the social scale, 
and to shut him out from almost all 
chance of rising. His education 
has been, and still is, of the most 
meagre and wretched sort, and his 
children’s labour is too valuable in 
eking out the parent’s wage to allow 
ns soon to hope for much amend- 
ment on this head. 

Can we wonder that our labourers 
welcome the appearance of the agi- 
tator ? To whom are they to look ? 
Not, it would seem, to the landlord, 
whose anxiety too often is to keep 
both tenant and labourer in humble 
dependence upon himself, and who 
is afraid at present to stir any 
questions that relate to the tenure 
of land. He feels it his interest to 


keep the tenant farmer contented, 
and on his side, lest those other 
matters lurking already near the 
surface come in view. One man, 
indeed, there is in every parish 
whose peculiar mission it would 
seem to be to succour the humble 
and sustain the poor; but he too 
has only too often shown that his 
sympathy lies on the other side, and 
that not to him must the labourer 
turn in his hour of need. It need 
be matter of no surprise that the 
professional agitator has made the 
situation his own ; and the only 
matter of regret in regard to his 
action is, that he is somewhat un- 
wise in proposing his remedies — too 
apt sometimes to lead his patients 
to depend altogether on legislation 
for that which they can do far 
better for themselves — a course 
which only leads to further discon- 
tent, when they awake to find that 
paradises are not made to order by 
any Act of Parliament. That will 
be the wisest legislation which re- 
moves most hindrances to the united 
and healthy action of strong arms 
and honest wills. That sometimes, 
indeed, legislation is wise in inter- 
fering with free contract, it is im- 
possible to deny, but the seldomer 
the better, and in the case of the 
labourer I believe such interference 
will be found to be very little needed. 
Legislators may give things a lean- 
ing to his welfare, but they cannot 
secure it to him by law. The only 
chains by which he can bind it to 
Kim are honest labour, independence, 
and self-respect. 

I shall now proceed to consider 
in what directions the labourer must 
look for the amelioration of his con- 
dition, and the prevention of its re- 
lapse into evil. I do not propose to 
enter into the means whereby the 
present over-population is to be 
reduced, but to indicate rather the 
osition which those who remain 
ehind must labour to secure for 
themselves, in order to avoid a like 
disaster in the future. And the 
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first point I name is the propriety 
of longer hirings. This is recom- 
mended both by simple considera- 
tions of common sense, and by the 
fact that where it is practised it has 
been found to be thoroughly satis- 
factory in its effect/ The hirings 
(yearly or half-yearly) taking place 
on one appointed day, the whdfe 
body of masters and men meet to- 
gether, and are able on the spot to 
define their relative position. The 
requirements of the labour market 
in the district are thus accurately 
gauged, and those who are super- 
numerary are obliged to go else- 
where, knowing that if they remain, 
their employment is likely to bo 
only of a temporary and precarious 
character. And this would pro- 
bably have been the only form of 
hiring if it had not been for the 
action of the poor-law, which en- 
abled the landholders to adopt the 
short-sighted policy of throwing 
the labourer on the rates for his 
support, whenever for a time he 
found he did not require his service, 
with the notion, too, that while 
wages once raised could not again 
be lowered, alms might be with- 
held when temporary causes of dis- 
tress should cease. Outdoor relief 
thus administered becomes a direct 
stimulus to improvidence and want 
of thrift, and its effects grow more 
enervating and enfeebling at every 
turn ; nor will they cease until it is 
recognised that the true principle 
of its administration is to give it tp 
those who have shown they have 
been able to do something to help 
themselves, and that it is intended 
as a reward for the industrious and 
the careful, and not an encourage- 
ment to the improvident to step 
farther into the mire into which 
they have already gone to6 far. 

Another point to be insisted on is 
that the labourer receive his wages 
in money, and not in money eked 
out by beer, and it is a point that 
cannot be dwelt upon too much. 
The temptations to transmute his 


wage into drink instead of carrying 
it home to his wife and family are 
large enough already, and too large ; 
and it is quite unnecessary that the 
master should assist in performing 
the operation for him. And yet 
one ground why the farmers of the 
very counties now disturbed de- 
manded with such unanimity the 
repeal of the Malt Tax was the 
amount of taxes which they paid on 
beer so used as wages for their men. 
I trnst, however, that when their 
Conservative friends find themselves 
in a position to accede to their de- 
mand it will not be forgotten that 
the sum they so save will belong to 
the wage receivers and not to the 
wage payers, and that cheaper beer 
certainly must mean higher wage. 
Unless they act thus, they must 
think that wages at present are too 
high. But undoubtedly the wisest 
course is to abolish such payments 
altogether, and to give the wifo and 
family a fair chance of obtaining 
their proper share of the value of 
the breadwinner’s toil. The only 
form that payment in kind, if made 
at all, should take, is that of a bit 
of land on which to grow potatoes 
or grass to feed a cow. 

And this reminds me of what 
I have already alluded to — 'tho 
importance of watching carefully 
the working of Enclosure Acts, 
and of seeing, as far as possible, 
that tho advantages which they 
bring to the labouring classes shall 
not be bought up by wealthier 
neighbours. A great difficulty 
which the former experience in 
country districts is that of procur- 
ing milk for tbeir families, and a 
right of common where a cow may 
feed, brings health and comfort 
to the present and to future genera- 
tions, which would ill be exchanged 
even for a sum of money in excess of 
its immediate market valne. If they 
are to be enclosed at all, it is well 
worth enquiry whether the enclo- 
sure ought not to take the form of an 
enclosure by the State, and the sub- 
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division into small farms which 
would require a capital that it would 
be within tho power of a thrifty 
labourer to save. It seems only 
the merest act of justice that some- 
thing should be placed before him 
in the future to tempt him to 
economy and care, and that his only 
prospect in the race of life should 
not be, as it too often is, a pauper’s 
pittance and a pauper’s grave. How 
can we expect men’s resources to 
be brought forth when there is no- 
thing to be gained by all their toil, 
when they see no chance of making 
their lot better, and yet know that 
it can hardly be worse? Those 
who see no reason to believe that 
they will ever be able to make their 
future brighter, easily become the 
most reckless and improvident of 
mankind. And in the labourer’s 
case it is difficult to see how a 
better prospect could be opened to 
him than by giving him the chance 
of acquiring the possession, either as 
tenant on lease, or owner, of a few 
acres of his own, or how the State 
could better exercise the control it 
has over commons and waste lattd 
than by securing it to him. 

For ownership, however small it be, 

Breeds diligence, content, and loyalty, 

And tirelessly compels the rudest field, 
Inch after inch, its very most to yield. 
Wealth might its true prerogatives retain ; 
And no man lose, and all men greatly gain. 1 

I know a strong prejudice exists 
in many minds against small farms, 
and that it is often affirmed that 
they cannot in these days avail 
themselves of the machinery by 
which successful farming can alone 
be carried on ; that their produce 
is not so large ; that they encourage 
indolence in those who hold them ; 
while the examples of Ireland and 
France are quoted in doleful accents 
to point the moral and adorn this 
tale. See then, they say, the results 
of peasant proprietorship and the 


endless division of property under 
the sanction of the law ! Such will 
do well to read Mr. Thornton’s 
work, A Plea for Peasant Pro- 
prietors ; and having done so they 
will at least be willing to ad- 
mit that there is a good deal 
to be said upon the other side. 
The former wretchedness of Ire- 
land, indeed, no one can deny, 
but the vast majority of holdings 
there wore of rack-rented tenants 
at will in the hands for the most 
part of middle-men. Any system 
of agriculture under such con- 
ditions must have failed. In 
France, again, it would apparently 
be extremely difficult to prove that 
the condition of the peasant pro- 
prietors is in our time growing 
worse, while it is certain it has 
enormously improved from what it 
was in the year that preceded the 
Revolution at the close of the last 
century. Even then, before the 
enactment of the law of subdivi- 
sion, they were very numerous, and 
their cultivation undoubtedly ex- 
tremely bad ; but bad not because 
they were small, but because they 
held the land on terms which would 
render futile the labour of the best 
farmer that ever lived. I extract 
the account from Mr. Thornton’s 
book : 

Tho taxes, besides being onerous, were 
not even of fixed amount. The rates were 
altered from year to year at the discretion 
of the intendants and their deputies, who, in 
assessing districts or parishes, professed to 
# be guided by the appearanco of the crops, 
and, in assessing individuals, by the stock 
upon the farms. It was the interest, there- 
fore, of every farmer to appear to have as 
little stock as possible, and consequently to 
employ as little as possible in its cultivation, 
and none in its improvement. The game 
law's were still more outrageous than their 
relation to the cultivation of the soil. There 
wero numerous edicts which prohibited 
weeding and hoeing, lest the young par- 
tridges should be disturbed ; steeping seed, 
lest it should injure their health ; manuring 
with night-soil, lest their flavour should be 
spoiled by their feeding on the corn so 


1 Laurence Bloomfield, iii. 121. 
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treated ; mowing hay before a certain time, 
or removing stubble, lest the birds should 
be deprived of shelter. Add to this tho 
forced labour imposed by Government and 
the fines and services arbitrarily exacted by 
lords of manors, and it need not again be 
asked why they were miserable farmers. 

It certainly need not; nor why 
there was a Revolution, nor why 
the name of Napoleon, indissolubly 
connected with that Revolution, 
should still, with all its odour of 
carnage, be a potent spell in the 
country districts of France. 

It is clear, at any rate, that in 
speaking of peasant proprietors we 
must be careful to distinguish the 
evils which arc their natural result 
from those which are duo to other and 
quite different causes ; and if we do 
so, it will be difficult, on a fair survey 
of the whole case, to avoid admit- 
ting that they must more frequently 
succeed than fail. They may not 
be able to employ so much ma- 
chinery, but their size does not 
require it; their produce per acre 
is certainly much greater than that 
of larger farms, and those who 
till them, instead of degenerating 
into idle and improvident habils, 
are for the most part among the 
most industrious and careful of 
men. So far from the tendency 
among them being to have large 
families and parcel out their pro- 
perty among the whole, they are 
careful in respect of marrying, and 
anxious to secure for those of their 
children whom the land will not 
fairly maintain a decent maintenance 
-elsewhere. And their families, having 
known in youth what comfort is, are 
cautious to avoid taking steps that 
will prevent them attaining it them- 
selves. To such to subsist on the 
charity of others, except in case of 
Actual necessity, would be disgrace. 
One other fact there is which seems 
to speak conclusively in favour of 
such properties, and that is, that for 
the most part they command, when 
let, a higher rent, and when sold 
in the open market a higher price. 
And when to this we add the case 


of those countries where they exist 
and are found to be in a high 
degree conducive to the prosperity 
of the people — as Norway, Flan- 
ders, Gascony, Jersey — it is impos- 
sible to deny that those who ad- 
vocate them have a strong case. 

Nay, there is perhaps reason to 
think that more is to be feared from 
a universal prevalence of very large 
properties, and Pliny tells us, ‘ Lati- 
fundia perdidere Italiam’ (over- 
grown estates have been the ruin of 
Italy), while we find Cicero in the 
same spirit deploring the ‘solitudo,’ 
the deserted condition of the country 
districts when the fields were tilled 
by gangs of slaves, and the free 
population had either become slaves 
themselves or gone to subsist on 
the precarious doles of city charity. 
The fact probably is, that it is most 
to be desired to have a fair admix- 
ture of farms of all sizes, and 
while any compulsory legislation 
for the manufacture of small farms 
is much to be deprecated, we may 
reasonabty demand of the Legisla- 
ture to remove any hindrances that 
exist to their maintenance and 
formation, and also to consider whe- 
ther it might not be possible for the 
State to set an example by dealing 
in this spirit with some of the waste 
lands at its disposal. 

The hindrances which it might 
fairly be asked to do away with 
are the law of primogeniture, 
whereby the State gives its sanc- 
tion and support to a wrong prin- 
ciple ; the law of entail, which 
sacrifices the interests of the pre- 
sent to those of a future generation, 
and keeps the soil in the hands of 
needy owners who have neither the 
power nor the will to aid in its im- 
provement ; and the heavy charges 
which now attend the transfer of 
property, aftd are felt more heavily 
on small than large estates. These 
are all hindrances to free trade in 
land, and prevent the application 
to it both of larger capital and of 
more energetic industry. 
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How different very often is the 
picture now ! The owner of the 
estate has got into debt and 
mortgaged it deeply, if his ancestors 
have not been kind enough to do 
it for him : he lets it to farmers 
without adequate capital, or who, 
if they have it, dare not expend it 
on the land, which continues from 
year to year unimproved. No addi- 
tional employment is thus provided 
for the unlucky labourers, who are 
ever increasing in number, and, as 
they do so, by natural laws their 
wages gradually fall to the very 
lowest point at which the spark of 
life can be maintained. 

It is indeed of the utmost impor- 
tance to all classes — to the consumer 
as well as the tenant and his labour- 
ers — that there should be every in- 
ducement held out to men to lay out 
capital on land, to leave no si one un- 
turned to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. It is 
a matter which in these days of 
rapidly increasing prices we cannot 
afford to neglect. And this leads 
me to the last point I wish to 
maintain — that it is for the tenant 
farmers now to consider whether 
there is not something in their 
tenure of the land which is capable 
of being amended, and which would 
improve both their own position 
and that of the labourers that servo 
them. They may rest assured that 
the community will not be content 
for them to face their difficulties by 
merely resorting, as some seem to 
be doing, to cheaper and more in-* 
efficient modes of tillage, which 
must lessen instead of increase the 
land’s productive power. They 
must consider whether they would 
not act more wisely to demand 
some greater security for the capi- 
tal they expend upon the soil, 
and by showing that that demand 
could be conceded without in the 
smallest degree interfering with 
the landlord’s right. For him, 
it is surely quite feasible to re- 
serve the utmost possible power 


of putting an end to any tenancy 
ho may choose, provided only ho be 
compelled to settle fairly with the 
tenant for any improvement that he, 
by the outlay of his capital and 
skill, has effected in the land. The 
object is to induce the tenant to 
farm his very best up to the close of 
the natural or enforced termination 
of his tenancy, and the system that 
does this most effectually will be 
best for both the parties and the 
country too. And it is just in this 
view of the question that the lease 
fails to provide the security required. 
It holds out no inducement to the 
tenant to persevere in high farming 
to the conclusion of his occupation. 
On the contrary, he is compelled, 
in order to realise at the end of the 
term what he sunk at the com- 
mencement, to endeavour to get out 
of the land the money he has spent, 
and this he does at the cost of the 
exhaustion of the soil. 

It is, indeed, asserted, and may 
be true, that there arc many occu- 
piers who feel as secure as if the veiy 
soil itself belonged to them, and are 
able to place unlimited confidence 
in the justice of their landlord, and 
it is said that such kindly, confiden- 
tial relations are of mutual benefit 
to both. But the tenants’ skill and 
capital are things indispensable to 
the landlord to the enjoyment of 
his property, and it is questionable 
whether the tenants, in placing them 
at his disposal, ought to be entirely 
thrown upon the generosity of the 
owner of the soil, and whether they 
ought not rather to be able to say 
at the conclusion of the tenancy: 

‘ This is the capital we have invested 
in your land : these are the improve- 
ments we have effected : its value 
to you is increased : you are required 
to give us such a sum as shall be 
considered fairly to represent that 
increase of value, and recompense 
us for the capital we have spent 
and the skill we have bestowed.’ 
This, I believe, will be the ultimate 
settlement of the question, and when 
3 i 2 
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it comes I doubt not that landlords 
will find that what they have de- 
nounced and decried in this, as in 
many another case, has really been 
to their own advantage and profit. 
And this demand of the tenant- 
farmers for tenant-right — this de- 
mand that in their favour tliere 
should be an interference with the 
right of free contract — a demand 
which it is allowed by many ■who are 
competent to judge is perfectly legi- 
timate and fair, ought to make them 
look with some tenderness on the case 
which is urged in favour of the labour- 
ers against themselves. The farmers 
demand the interference of the Stale 
because, as they justly allege, the 
land of this country is in few hands, 
and that those who hold it are able, 
owing to the immense competition 
for it, to settle too arbitrarily the 
terms on which it may be had, and 
to do so to a degree which is inju- 
rious to the community at large. 
And nearly in the same way it is 
urged on behalf of the labourers, 
that having become too numerous 
in certain places from the action of 
bad laws, and sunk into too depen- 
dent a position, they have thus been 
placed too much in the power of 
the farmers, and that wages have so 
fallen to a point which is absolutely 
injurious to the well-being of the 
State of which they are the citizens. 

Such are some of the points it 
would seem to be well for the farmers 
of the disturbed districts to take 
into careful consideration, and, in- 
stead of foolishly denouncing unions, 
which, even if crushed and beaten 
now, will only recur again and again 
as long as the causes that promote 
them remain, to see if they cannot, 
by union among themselves and the 
exercise of that judgment which 
their superior position and intelli- 
gence should give them, devise some 
remedies for a state of things which 
cannot really be satisfactory for any 
of them to contemplate. These re- 


medies will most surely be found in 
the paths where remedies for similar 
evils have been found before. For 
unless the farmer can prove that 
the condition of the labourer is 
satisfactory, it is clear that some 
remedy must be applied. Would it 
not be well, before prolonged strife- 
brings greater bitterness, tempe- 
rately to consider what that remedy 
must bo ? 

It is not the first time in the 
history of this country that agita- 
tions of a similar character have 
occurred, and whenever they have 
occurred there have always been 
two modes of dealing ■with them 
proposed. The one has been to 
attempt to stifle and repress them — 
to use every influence to force them 
back — to denounce them loudly as 
unfounded and unfair as the mere 
outcome of a communistic radicalism 
which harboured designs dangerous 
and threatening to the common weal. 
There is no instance, so far as 1 
know, of this plan in the long- 
run having proved successful. The 
other plan is calmly and dispassion- 
ately to consider the causes from 
which the agitation springs, and 
how far they rise from natural 
sources, and to concede so far as is 
just and right before the days come 
when concession is a mark of weak- 
ness, and you may concede without 
conciliating. On this principle a 
thousand agitations in the years that 
arc past have been laid to rest, and 
/or the most part it has been found, 
when the end came, that what the 
one side claimed could be granted 
without inflicting injury on the other ; 
that in most cases the real interests 
of the two striving parties were the 
same, and were reached by a com- 
mon road ; and that St. Paul was 
the exponent not only of Christianity 
but of social truth when he advised, 

4 Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man aleo on the 
things of others.* R. A. A. 
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A LL diaries have a family like- 
ness, and possess a particular 
attraction for readers ; more espe- 
cially when they treat of public 
men and public events whilst they 
were going' on, and before they 
had become petrified into historical 
transactions. 

Many of us are old enough to 
recollect the events and occurrences 
spoken of in these volumes, as they 
appeared to those on the outside of 
them, and now we are taken behind 
the scenes, and are shown the 
machinery and told the manner of 
men who took part in the course 
and conduct of the affairs of the 
world and of England from 1818 to 
1 838 ; and what adds to interest is, 
that we are living in that fulure 
which was prepared by the events 
of those days. 

The human element of life and 
breatli still lingers in these records ; 
the tones and voices of the speakers 
have scarcely ceased to be articulate ; 
and yet all is as utterly past and 
gone as if they had belonged to the 
times summed up in the old familiar 
formula, i And all the rest of his 
acts that he did, and all his wars, 
and the times that went over him, 
are they not written * — in books 
that have passed away likewise ? 
We are feeling the consequences of 
what happened ; yet wo are also in 
a changed world, where Mr. Gre» 
villo would find himself already a 
stranger. 

The late Charles Cavendish Fulke 
Greville was the eldest son of Charles 
Greville (grandson to the fifth 
Lord Warwick) ; his mother was 
Lady Charlotte Cavendish Bontinck, 
eldest daughter of the third Duke 
of Portland. Ho was born on April 


2, 1794. His early youth was 
chiefly spent in that magnificent 
ducal place Bulstrode, the glories 
of which are told in the letters of 
Mrs. Montague, and in the pages of 
the Life of Mrs. Delaney. He 
was born to the pnrple and fine 
linen of this world, and lived in 
them all his days. A more pros- 
perous fine gentleman it would 
be hard to meet in a long sum- 
mer day. He was educated at 
Eton and at Christ Church, Ox* 
ford, and before he was twenty 
Lord Bathurst appointed him his 
private secretary. The Duke of 
Portland obtained for him, whilst 
yet in early life, the Secretaryship 
of Jamaica, with a deputy to do all 
the work, and also the reversion of 
the Clerkship of the Council, which 
fell to him in 1821, and he held it 
forty years. For the last twenty 
years of his life ho lived in a suite 
of rooms under the roof of Earl 
Granville, and there he painlessly 
expired in his sleep on the 18th of 
January, 1865, leaving these diaries 
and journals to be printed as soon 
as his friend and executor Mr. 
Henry Reeve should think it ex- 
pedient, and with a recommendation 
that the delay should not be long. 

The tradition he has left of himself 
amongst those who remember him 
is that of a very vain but rather 
amiable dandy, with a great devo- 
tion to great people. Indeed, he 
never seems willingly to have visited 
any but the sommites of soeiety. 
In the one or two instances recorded 
in these volumes where he found 
himself amongst people who did not 
belong to the great world, he speaks 
of them with mild toleration, but 
making it evident that it was not 


1 A Journal of the Reigns of King Georgs IV, and King William IV, By the late 
Charles C. F. Greville, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by 
Henry Reeve, Registrar of the Privy Council. 3 vols. Longmans. 
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an experience to be repeated for 
leasnre. He was a gentleman in 
is instincts, and whatever these 
journals may be they are not vul- 
gar, though his interviews with 
Batchelor, valet to George IV., 
with the avowed intention of 
getting at all the gossip he could 
about his master, must be taken to 
qualify this praise. Neither his 
heart, which was amiable, nor his 
intellect, which was intelligent, 
seemed to excite in him, so far as 
these volumes show, a single spark 
of emotion or enthusiasm for any of 
the great political or social move- 
ments in the midst of which ho 
lived, nor is there one original or 
suggestive reflection from beginning 
to end. His opinions and judg- 
ment of the remarkable men of all 
parties with whom he associated 
seems to have been less the result 
of his own insight and judgment 
than the acceptance of the opinions 
and sentiments current in the so- 
ciety in which he lived; he gathered 
them up, reflected and repeated 
them, but not one clear incisive 
speech or # token of insight into 
either things or people is here re- 
corded. One would almost say he 
was dull of sight for all that did 
not lie on the surface. He was 
very quick to mark and disapprove 
of every breach of conventional or 
social decorum. His opinions vary 
from time to time about the same 
people, according as circumstances 
and the disposition he was in made 
them more or less congenial. Lord 
Brougham he always detested, and 
the Duke of Wellington he gene- 
rally disliked. There is nothing in 
these volumes generous, or noble, 
or high-minded ; there are velleities 
towards better things, regrets for 
idleness and misuse of his life, a 
dim sense that he might and ought 
to have been something better ; 
there is good feeling evinced in 
the reticence he has exercised and 
the merciful use he has on the 


whole made of the knowledge of 
the goBsip and scandal which must 
have come to his knowledge, and 
which he has abstained from re- 
porting except when it concerned 
kings or kings* mistresses. With 
all his care, however, and in spite 
of the discretion of his editor, Mr. 
Reeve, there is a great deal that 
will pain many people now living, 
from the light and casual mention 
of those they have loved and re- 
spected. This could scarcely have 
been avoided unless all colour had 
been taken out of the book; still 
the delay of a few more years 
would have done away with this 
source of pain to living people. 

Mr. Greville was a great autho- 
rity on horses, and on all matters 
connected with the turf. His con- 
tempt for George IV. was in- 
creased by the royal ignorance 
and pretence to know all about 
racing and race-horses ; but we 
shall come to George IV. later 
on. We may as well begin at 
the beginning, and give a glance at 
things as they were in 1818, after 
tiie war and tho Holy Alliance had, 
as they thought, put back all things 
as they were before, and set ‘ Humpty 
Dumpty up again.’ Hero is a 
glance at old Queen Charlotte : 

Tho Queen was so ill on Friday evening 
that they expected she would die ; she had 
a severe spasm The Queen’s illness was 
occasioned by information she bad received 
of tho Duchesses of Cumberland and Cam- 
bridge having met and embraced. She was 
in such a rage that the spasm was brought 
on and she was very near dying. 

Queen Charlotte, who was ugly 
and not amiable, treated the 
Duchess of Cambridge with great 
consideration, and exerted herself 
to make tho contrast between her 
position and that of the Duchess of 
Cumberland as vivid as possible. 
She hated the Duchess of Cum- 
berland vehemently (she had a talent 
that way) ; also she considered her 
a highly improper person to be 
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seen abont her court, so the peace 
made between the two ladies was 
one of those injuries that are never 
forgiven, and indeed nobody knows 
how hard it is to forgive people 
who vex us — till they try ! 

As we have said, Mr. Greville 
takes us into the very best society ; 
it is quite as grand as anything to 
bo met witli in Mr. Disraeli’s novels. 
Tho pictures of Oatlands, the seat 
of the Duke of York, might furnish 
a story of les splendeurs et Ins mi seres 
of royalty. 

There was a large party of fine, 
very fine, people one Saturday early 
in August 1818. They played at 
whist till four in the morning. On 
the Sunday they amused themselves 
with eating fruit in the garden, 
shooting at a mark with pistols, and 
playing with the monkeys. Mr. 
Greville added to these pastimes 
bathing in the cold bath in the 
grotio, which he says ‘was as clear 
as crystal and as cold as ice.’ After 
which he remarks that ‘ Oatlands is 
the worst managed establishment- 
in England ; there arc a great many 
servants, and nobody waits on you ; 
a vast number of horses, but none 
to ride or drive.’ The reason of there 
being no available horses is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Duchess 
of York ‘ was very tenacious of her 
authority at Oatlands ’ — * one of her 
few foibles,* says Mr. Greville — and 
this tenacity was chiefly exercised iu 
the stable, where there were always 
eight or ten carriage horses which - 
hardly ever did any work ; but 
none might use them without the 
permission of tho Duchess, which 
it was difficult to obtain. One day, 
when one of the Duke’s aides-de- 
camp expressed at breakfast a desire 
to drive one of tho other guests 
over to Hampton Court, the Duke 
immediately desired him to take a 
curricle and a pair of Spanish 
horses which had been given to him 
as a present. This came to the ears 
of the Duchess, and when the 


curricle, with the Duke’s two 
Spanish horses, came round, and 
the gentlemen were about to mount, 
a servant came from the Duchess 
and told the coachman that her 
Royal Highness knew nothing of 
the matter, and desired he wonld 
drive back to the stables. The 
Duchess of York was born Princess 
Royal of Prussia, and so considered 
herself above the rules and re- 
straints of everything except her 
inclinations. 

But people liked to go there, and 
the Duchess herself was liked quand 
vie me. Every week there was a 
party, and a large party for the 
Egham races; and the visit extended 
over a fortnight, the Duchess her- 
self inviting the guests, the Duke 
only remaining the week-end from 
Saturday till Monday. The dinner 
usually lasted from eight o’clock till 
eleven; after that tables were laid 
for cards, and the Duke sat down 
to whist — five-pound points and 
twenty-five pounds on the rubber. 
He played so long as anyone would 
play with him, politely ceasing when 
they showed themselves weary. 

The Duke was an early riser, 
and always went to church on 
Sunday. On Monday he returned 
to town. He was quite indifferent 
about going to bed, as he could 
sleep equally well in a carriage. 
As for the Duchess, she was a 
whimsical fine lady. She seldom 
went to bed, but when inclined 
io sleep lay down dressed as 
she was, first in one room, then 
in another, as it might happen, 
tho windows always open. She 
walked out late at night. At three 
in the day she dressed and had her 
breakfast, and afterwards walked 
out with her dogs, of which she 
had a great number. She was pas- 
sionately fond of animals. She 
never appeared to her guests until 
dinner-time. At night, when unable 
to sleep, she had a woman to read 
to her. Mr. Greville declares her 
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to have been clever and well-in- 
formed ; she disliked form and 
ceremony, but always expected to 
be treated en grande princesse ; she 
never forgot the fact herself, nor 
ever allowed others to forget it. 
Mr. Greville says that though her 
own conversation was not indeli- 
cate, she delighted to listen to indo- 
corous stories and jests of inde- 
cent tendency. As for the Duke 
himself, for whom Mr. Greville pro- 
fesses to have had a high regard, we 
are told that he delighted in jokes 
full of coarseness and indecency, 
that the men with whom he was 
most intimate 4 were tres-polissons ,* 
and 4 la polissonnerie was the tone of 
his society.’ 

One year later there comes the 
following entry : 

August 30, 1819. — I am just returned 
from Oatlands ; we had an immense party, 
the most numerous over known there. The 
Duchess wished it to have been prolonged, 
but there were no funds. The distress they 
-are in is inconceivable. When the Duchoss 
came down there was no wator in the house. 
She asked the reason, and was informed 
that the water came by pipes from St. 
George’s Hill, which were stopped up with 
sand ; and as the workmen wero never 
paid, they would not clean them out. The 
Duchess ordered the pipes to be cleaned 
and the bills brought to her, which was 
done. On Thursday there was a great 
distress, as the steward had no money to 
pay the tradespeople, and the Duke was 
prevailed on with great difficulty to produce 
a small sum for the purpose. The house 
is nearly in ruins. 

As we are among royalty we may 
as well keep in such gracious com- 
pany a little longer, and turn to 
politics and public events later on. 

January 20, 1820. Poor old 
«George III. died, and the new King 
Jay desperately ill at Brighton. He 
liad been bled so fearfully that 
Halford left orders with Si* Wm. 
Knighton, the private physician, 
not to bleed him any more, but the 
inflammation increased so much that 
Tierney was sent for, and by dint of 
what would now be considered 


4 heroic practice * he recovered and 
lived to be for ten years longer 
our most gracious sovereign lord, 
George IV. The scandal about 
Queen Caroline began at once. 
The Ministers wished to insert her 
name in the Liturgy, and a Cabinet 
Council sat till two in the morn- 
ing, but the King peremptorily 
refused, and no persuasion could 
move him. Ministers resigned be- 
cause they could not make him hear 
reason on the subject. Mr. Greville 
tells us that the King treated Lord 
Liverpool very coarsely, and ordered 
him out of tho room, and asked if 
ho knew to whom he was speaking ; 
to which Lord Liverpool replied, 

4 Sir, I know that I am speaking to 
my Sovereign, and I believe I am 
addressing him as becomes a loyal 
subject to do.’ To the Chancellor 
the King said, 4 My Lord, I know your 
conscience always interferes except 
where your interest is concerned.* 
His most gracious Majesty after- 
wards sent for Lord Liverpool, who 
at first refused to go, but on the 
message being reiterated he went, 
and the King said, 4 Wo have both 
been too hasty.’ Mr. Greville, who 
has reported this anecdote, adds, 

4 This is probably all false, but it is 
very true that they offered to resign.’ 
Mr. Grcville’s diaries consist mainly 
of the gossip current in the 4 best- 
informed circles,* but it would not 
serve as a work of authentic history. 

In June the King went down to 
Jiis Cottage at Windsor, and appeared 
at the races every day. He rode on 
the course, and the ladies came in 
carriages, and the King was greatly 
cheered. Only one man called out, 
‘Where’s the Queen?* If Queen 
Caroline was not there, Vice-Queen 
Conyngham was. The Duke of 
Dorset, who was one of tho guests at 
the Cottage, told Mr. Greville it was 
exceedingly agreeable there. They 
kept early hours. The King always 
breakfasted with them, and 4 Lady 
Conyngham looked remarkably well 
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in the morning, her complexion 
being so fine.* One of the days she 
declared herself bored with tho races, 
and she would not go ; on which tho 
King said he would not go either, 
and sent word to say he should not bo 
there. It was supposed that I^ady 
Conyngham’s family set their faces 
against her connection with the 
King, but her son was at the Cot- 
tage and her brother at the levee, 
and well received. Kings have 
had mistresses before George IV., 
so that Lady Conyngham is not 
exactly the first phenomenon of tho 
kind, but the special infamy of 
her case is that she endeavoured to 
keep up a figment and fiction of 
respectability at the expense of her 
daughter, whom she introduced into 
the circle of the King’s Mimes. 
When the King went down to 
Brighton Lady Conyngliam lived 
in one of the houses in Marlbro’ 
Bow. All the members of her family 
were continually there, and were 
supplied with horses and carriages 
from the King’s stables. 1 She al- 
ways,’ says Mr. Greville, * rides with 
her daughter, but never with the 
King, who always rides with one of 
his gentlemen. They never appear 
in public together. She dines there 
every day. Before the King comes 
into the room she and Lady Eliza- 
beth join him in another room, and 
he always walks in with one on each 
arm. She comports herself entirely 
as mistress of the house, but never 
suffers her daughter to leave her. 
She has received magnificent pre- 
sents, and Lady Elizabeth the same. 
The mother particularly has received 
strings of pearls of enormous value.’ 
Madame de Lieven, who had seen 
the pearls, of the Grand Duchesses 
and the Prussian Princesses, de- 
clared they were not to be compared 
with those of Lady Conyngham. 
One night we are told that, on the 
pretext that Lady Bath was coming 
to the Pavilion after dinner, Lady 
Conyngham desired the saloon to be 


lighted, which was a work of some 
trouble, as it was lighted by several 
hundred wax candles. She told the 
King what she had done, and he 
tenderly replied, * Thank you, thank 
you, my dear ; you always do what 
is right ; you cannot please me so 
much as by doing everything which 
pleases you, everything to show 
that you are mistress here !* 

The detestable, cowardly hy- 
pocrisy of exposing a young girl 
to such companionship, by way 
of giving herself a semblance of 
countenance, was infinitely worse 
than any personal breach of mo- 
rality on the part of the mother. 
But Mr. Greville has no word of re- 
probation, only a cynical shrug of the 
shoulders, at this infamy. We have 
another sight of Lady Conyngham 
at a grand dinner and ball at Devon- 
shire House, where the King was pre- 
sent, and the lady wore on her head 
a magnificent sapphire which had 
belonged to the Stuarts, and which, 
on the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
had been claimed from Prince Leo- 
pold as 1 a Crown jewol.* Here is a 
picture of a royal interior. Mr. Gre- 
villc, as Clerk of the Council, had 
gone down to Brighton for a Cabinet 
council ; he was advanced to the 
glory of being lodged in the Pavi- 
lion and of diniBg with the King. 

Tho gaudy splendour of the place amused 
me for a little and then bored me. Tho dinner 
was cold, and the evening dull beyond dul- 
ness. The King was in good looks and good 
spirits, and after dinner cut his jokes with 
all the coarse merriment which is his 
characteristic. 

I saw nothing very particular in the 
King's manner to Lady Conyngham. He 
sat by her on the couch almost all the 
evening, playing at patience, and he took 
her in to dinner ; but Madame de Lieven 
and Lady Cowper were there, and he seemed 
equally civil to all of them. I was curious 
to see the Pavilion, and the life they lead 
there, and now I only hope I may never go 
there again. 

This seems to be the cheerful 
testimony borne by all who have 
been privileged to live in the inner 
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and intimate circle of life at court, 
no matter in what country that court 
may be. 

Kings and princes have such 
an enormous leverage over their 
circumstances and surroundings 
by the mere fact of their position, 
that it would need a double por- 
tion of the energy and faculty 
divine merely to till out and live 
adequately up to their material 
advantages ; so they mostly resign 
themselves ‘de representer noble- 
ment et avec grace,’ instead of being 
the realities which should underlie 
the appearances. 

I pity kings whom worship waits upon, 
Obsequious from the cradle to the throne. 


Whom education stiffens into state, 

And death awakens from that dream too 
late. 

Meanwhile Queen Caroline had 
returned to England. Mr. Greville 
rode as far as Greenwich to meet her. 
She travelled in an open landau, 
with 

Lord Hood for a man, for a maid Lady 
Ann, 

And Alderman Wood for a bean ! 

Carriages, carts, and horsemen followed, 
preceded, and surrounded her coach. 

Mr. Greville says that 1 the Queen 
looked exactly as when she left 
England, neither dispirited nor dis- 
mayed;* but he is dreadfullyshocked, 
and expresses himself strongly on 
the want of etiquette which allowed ' 
Alderman Wood to sit beside the 
Queen, whilst the daughter of the 
Duke of Hamilton was sitting back- 
wards in the carriage. He gives a 
vivid account of the sensation caused 
by her return. 

f Nobody either blames or approves her sud- 
den return, but all ask, What will be done 
next? How will it end ? 

On the whole be seems to consider 
the return of the Queen mostly as 
a legitimate subject for wagers . 


Great sums of money have been won and 
lost on the Queen’s return, for there was 
much betting at tho clubs. 

Immediately after this entry there 
is another : 

There was some indiscipline manifested 
in a battaliou of the 3rd Guards yesterday. 
They were dissatisfied with the severity of 
the duty, and at some allowance that had 
been taken from them, and on coming off 
guard they refused to give up their ball-cart- 
ridges. They were ordered off to .Plymouth, 
and marched at four yesterday morning. 
Many people went from the ball atDcvonshire 
House to see them march away. Plymouth 
was afterwards changed for Portsmouth, 
in consequence of tlieir good behaviour. 
Worcester met many of them drunk at 
Hrentford, crying out, * God save Queen 
Caroline!’ There was some disturbance 
last, night in consequence of the mob as- 
sembling round tho King s Mew'S, where 
the rest of tin* battalion that had marched 
to Portsmouth still remained. 

The mob was very active in 
those days, and seems to have had a 
good deal its own way. 

Mr. Greville expresses himself 
like the fine gentleman he was 
about the Queen, and complains 
that — 

The discussion of the Queens business is 
now become an intolerable nuisance in 
society ; no other subject is over talked of. 
All persons express themselves tired of tho 
subject, yet none balk or think of any other. 
It is a groat evil when a single subject of 
interest takes possession of society ; conver- 
sation loses all its interest and variety. 

A few days later there is another 
entry : 

The military in London have shown 
alarming symptoms of dissatisfaction, so 
much so that it seems doubtful how far tho 
Guards can be counted upon incase of any 
disturbance arising out of the subject. Lut- 
trell says that * the extinguisher is taking 
fire.’ 

Of the effect produced by Brougham’s 
speech on the Queen’s trial, in 
October 1821, Mr. Greville says 
it was — 

The most magnificent display of argu- 
ment and oratory that has been heard for 
years ; even his most violent opponents ( in- 
cluding Lord Lonsdale) were struck with 
admiration and astonishment. 
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Turning back a few pages, there is 
an entry in the diary to the effect 
that ‘the attack on Brougham in 
the Quarterly was at the time 
deemed so successful by the Minis- 
terial party that they thought he 
would not be able to lift up his 
head again.* That articlo was on 
‘The Report of Mr. Brougham's 
Committee on the Education of 
the People,’ written by Dr. Monk, 
and ‘ picked out,’ as coachrnakers 
say, with jokes by Canning. 

Mr. Greville had great advantages 
in hearing remarkable anecdotes 
told by the remarkable people con- 
cerned in them. One story told to 
him by the Duke of Wellington 
himself, whilst they were dotained 
in the house of Sir Philip Brookos 
by rain, is too curious and charac- 
teristic not to be told ; it is like the 
foreshadowing of events still recent. 

The Duke said that, during the 
time of the occupation of Paris, 
Bliicher was determined to destroy 
the Bridge of Jena. The Duke 
spoke to Muffling, Governor of Paris, 
and desired him to persuade Bliicher 
to abandon his design. However, 
Bliicher was quite determined. He 
said that the French had destroyed 
the pillar at Rossbach and other 
things, and that they merited reta- 
liation. He also said that the Eng- 
lish had destroyed Washington, and 
he did not see why he was not to 
destroy the bridge. Muffling, how- 
ever, concerted with the Duke that 
English sentinels should be placed 
on the bridge, and if any Prussian 
soldiers should approach to injure 
it, they should fire. This was to 
gain time by obliging Bliicher to 
apply to the Duke to withdraw the 
English sentinels. This was of no 
avail ; the Prussians arrived, mined 
the arches, and attempted to blow 
up the bridge, sentinels, and all. 
They were, however, frustrated, and 
the bridge received no injury. At 
length Muffling came to the Duke 
to propose a compromise, which was 


that the bridge should be spared 
and the column in the Place Ven- 
ddme should be destroyed in its 
stead. * I saw,' said the Duke, 4 1 
had got out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. ’ Fortunately, at this moment 
the King of Prussia arrived, and he 
ordered that no injury should be 
done to either. 

On another occasion Bliicher an- 
nounced his intention of levying a 
contribution on the city of Paris of 
a hundred millions (whether francs 
or livres we are not told). To 
this the Duke objected that the 
raising such enormous contributions 
could only be done by common con- 
sent, and must be a matter of general 
arrangement. Bliicher said, ‘ Oh, 
I don’t mean to be the only party 
who is to levy anything. You may 
levy as much for yourselves, and 
depend upon it, if you do, it will all 
be paid ; there will bo no difficulty 
whatever.' 

The Duke also told Mr. Greville 
that ‘ the two invasions cost the 
French two hundred millions 
sterling. The Allies had 1,200,000 
men clothed entirely at their ex- 
pense, at sixty francs a man; the 
army was entirely maintained. Then 
there were contributions, besides 
the towns and villages destroyed 
and the country laid waste. 

Speaking of the death of Lord 
Castlereagh (Lord Londonderry), 

* Mr. Greville declares himself ‘ inex- 
pressibly provoked ’ ‘ because he met 
‘Several people who had all assumed 
an air of melancholy.’ ‘ 1 ,’ says he, 

( had hardly any acquaintance with 
Lord Londonderry, and therefore 
am not in the slightest degree 
affected by his death.’ The occur- 
rence, as he describes it, was 
very pitiful, and might make any- 
one sorry, even for Castlereagh. 
Of him it might be said that 1 he 
had been set in slippery places.’ 
He had been put in a grand posi- 
tion — sent to represent England at 
the Congress after the war. He was 
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dazzled by the kings and the em- 
perors, and intoxicated with their 
flattery, which blinded what in- 
sight he had into his own duties. 
He could not discern what was for 
the good of England ; he was vain, 
and wished to make her like the 
great nations of the Continent. 
But after the glare and blaze of a 
great successful war men were too 
dazed and dazzled to understand 
the interest of peace, and when 
Castlereagh returned to England 
after the final overthrow of Bona- 
parte, he had a passing splendour 
of personal success which befitted a 
popular idol. The King gave him a 
Blue Riband, and when he made 
his first appearance the whole 
House of Commons rose and cheered 
him as he entered. In a little while 
the splendour disappeared, and the 
consequences of what he had done 
were bitterly summed up by Air. 
Greville. 

AVe have associated ourselves with the 
members of the Holy Alliance, and coun- 
tenanced the acts of ambition and despotism 
in such a manner as to have drawn on our- 
selves the detestation of the nations of the 
Continent. 

Castlereagh did much to make 
his name bated ; but those who 
bad most cause to bate him, and 
who had suffered from him the 
most, would not have exchanged 
their lot for his could they have 
known the horror and fear and 
black darkness that spread over 
his life. 

Canning was proposed as Castle- 
reagh’s successor as Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Greville 
gives the following story as explain- 
ing the great dislike shown to 
him by George IV., told on the 

authority of Lord George Bentinck : 

• 

There was a dispute between the King 
■and his Ministers concerning the payment 
of the expenses of the Milan commission. 
The Ministers wished the King to pay the 
expenses himself, and he wished them to be 
defrayed by Government. Lord Castlereagh 
promised the King, without the concurrence 


of tho other Ministers, that the money 
should be paid by Government, but with 
money ostensibly appropriated to other pur- 
poses. This Canning could not endure, 
and resigned, 

George IV. yielded at last as an 
act of special grace and favour to 
the Duke of Wellington, and Lady 
Conyngham said ‘ that she did hope, 
now that the King had yielded liis 
own inclination to the wishes and 
advice of his Ministers, they would 
behave to him better than they had 
done/ 

In almost every page of these 
volumes there is something worth 
gleaning for the interest it lias as 
seen by the light of later days or as 
illustrating the condition of things 
before they broke out into events. 

Before we go on to English 
matters we must give what the 
Duke of Wellington says of Spain 
in 1823, which, word for word, with 
change of names, is true in 1874. 

There is no statesman in Spain. There 
are some eloquent men in tho Cortes, par- 
ticularly Torreno and Arquelles. Torreno 
is the ablest man, but he has injured his 
character by peculation. The state of 
Spain is such that the most violent and 
turbulent possess the greatest share of 
influence. Portugal is in a state of greater 
intellectual improvement. Hut Spain is 
not only deficient in men of education and 
talent to direct her councils, but she has no 
army, and not one officer of capacity. 

In 1826 tho Duke of York was 
dangerously ill, and the King, wo 
are told, ‘has been very much 
annoyed about the Duke, cried a 
great deal when he heard how bad 
he was, and has been twice to see 
him.’ The Duke died in January 
1827. Mr. Greville speaks of him 
with much feeling; he was the 
manager of the Duke’s stables and 
racing stud, and he says : 

I have been the minister and associate of 
his pleasures and amusements for some 
years. I have lived in his intimacy and 
experienced his kindness, and I am glad 
that I was present at this last sad occasion 
to pay my poor tribute of respect and 
attachment to his remains. 
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George IV. showed himself to 
some advantage on this occasion, 
and may be allowed the benefit of it. 

The King ordered that the funeral should 
be public and magnificent ; all the details 
of tho ceremonial were arranged by himself. 
He showed great feeling about his brother, 
and exceeding kindness in providing for his 
servants, whom the Duke himself was un- 
able to provide for. He gave six thousand 
pounds to pay immediate expenses, and took 
many of the old servants into his own 
service. 

The funeral which was to have 
been so magnificent was very ill ma- 
naged. The weather was piercingly 
cold ; the Bishop of Lincoln died of 
it. Canning fell dangerously ill, 
and, in fact, got his death there. 
The Dukes of Wellington and Mont- 
rose were both seriously ill, and the 
King was very angry. 

The death of Lord Liverpool in 
1827 necessitated a change of 
Ministry, and, in spite of much re- 
pugnance on the part of the King, 
Canning was nominated Prime 
Minister. Sir William Knighton, 
the King’s private physician, had the 
credit of persuading him. 

Greville says : 

No man ever took office under more 
humiliating circumstances. Canning, dis- 
liked by the King, opposed by the aristo- 
cracy and the nation, and unsupported by 
Parliament, is appointed Prime Minister. 

Canning’s desire to carry Catholic 
emancipation was one chief reason 
of the King’s dislike to him. If 
George IV were ever sincere in 
any one thing, it certainly was in his 
opposition to the Catholic claims. 
It was not on religious grounds, but 
he seems to have had a personal 
dread of what the consequences to 
himself might be. 

Sir W. Knigbton, his physician, 
who had made him accept Can- 
ning after the united entreaties 
and remonstrances of all his Mi- 
nisters had failed, seems to have 
been one of those powers be- 
hind the throne who have had a 


good deal to do in making history. 
One feels some curiosity as to what 
tho 1 word of power ’ was by which 
he compelled the obedience of his 
master, who hated and feared but 
could not get rid of him. Lord 
Francis Conyngham told Mr. 
Greville that the doctor governed 
everything about the house. 

When he is there he has constant access 
to the King at all times, and whenever ho 
pleases. Ho is on bad terms with Mount 
Charles [Lady Conyngham' s son, who had 
been made tho King’s private secretary]. 
He bullies Lord Conyngham, and he is 

barely civil to Lady C . I was more 

struck with one word which dropped from 
him than with all he told me of Sir W. 
Knighton. Whilst the Tyrolese wore dancing 
and singing, and there was a sort of gay 
uproar going on, with w r hich tho Kingjwas 
greatly delighted, ho said, ‘I would give 
ten guineas to see Knighton walk into tho 
room now.’ It was as if it were some mas- 
ter who was absent, and who should sud- 
denly return and find all his family merry- 
making. 

On the 9th of August Canning 
died. There is a good deal of 
curious gossip about the difficulties 
of gettingLord Goderich’s Ministry 
under weigh. But in all complica- 
tions and difficulties the character 
of the Duke of Wellington comes 
out in these diaries as a thoroughly 
honest man, if his actions were not 
always the wisest or most judicious. 
Common honesty tells weightily 
in all times of national crisis ; and 
England, in the stormy times of 
the great religious and political 
changes which were now beginning, 
escaped the crash of a revolution, 
because the leaders of the movement, 
both those who advanced and those 
who opposed, were honest and con- 
scientious in their convictions. This 
is made evident even under the 
kaleidoscope of the passing events 
of these diaries. The account of 
the struggle upon the question of 
Catholic emancipation gives a vivid 
idea of the difficulties of the under- 
taking. Religious toleration or in- 
difference has so* much increased, 
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and thought [is so much more free 
to ask questions which would then 
have been considered the height of 
irreverence, that it is difficult now, 
for those who do not remember, to 
realise the wild conflict of opinions, 
prejudices, speculations, and fears 
of that period. The whole story 
of the progress of the measures 
for the relief of Catholic disabi- 
lities, as told day by day in these 
diaries, has an interest to which 
the present aspect of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England gives 
a special emphasis. The Duke 
of Wellington spoke of himself as 
on a field of battle which lie must 
fight out in his own way. Much 
obloquy and hatred fell to his 
lot ; but that lavished on Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was expected to bury 
him alive, and with no hope of ever 
rising from the ruins of his poli- 
tical character. George IV. be- 
haved as ill as was possible, even for 
him — which is saying something — 
and his treachery to his Ministers, 
his foolishness and stupidity, would 
have broken the heart of anybody 
but ‘ the Iron Duke.* 

The King died the following year. 
Mr. Greville was out of the country, 
travelling in Italy. On his return, 
one of the first entries in his diary 
is: 

July 18. — King George had not been dead 
three days before everybody discovered that 
he was no loss, and King William a great 
gain. 

The new King began very well. 

But William IV. was not a king* 
after Mr. Greville ’s idea of what a 
king ought to be ; be almost pre- 
ferred George IV., who could at 
least put on fine manners upon 
occasion. His whole estimate of 
William IV. seems founded on the 
King’s lack of conventional dignity. 
William IV. was not a very wise 
man, and he was not a refined man, 
but he had, even on Mr. Greville’s 
own showing, a great amount of 
simple kind-heartedness, and he was 


straightforward and said what he 
meant, though with more emphasis 
than was needful, and in terms far 
from euphemistic; and he did not 
tjener himself, but made himself 
quite at home on the throne. But 
the bitterness and insolence with 
which Mr. Greville speaks of him 
throughout is neither in good taste 
as from a gentleman nor loyal as 
from a Clerk of the Privy Council. 
He tells many things the public 
could not have known unless he 
had hold that position. George IV. 
feared ridicule above all things in 
heaven or earth ; William IV. had 
not an idea what ridicule meant. 
Here is a specimen : 

Yesterday he went to the House of Lords, 
and was admirably received. 1 can fancy 
nothing like his delight at finding himself 
in the st.ite-eoaeh surrounded by all his 
pomp. Tie delivered his speech very well, 
they say. He did not wear Jii* crown,’ 
which was carried by Lord Hastings. 
Ktiquette is a tiling he cannot comprehend. 
He wanted to take the King of Wiirtem- 
berjr with him in his coach, till ho was 
told it was out of the question. Yesterday, 
after tlio IIouso of Lords, lie drove all over 
tile town in an open culeche. with the 
Queen, the Princess Augusta, and the King 
of Wurtemberg, and coming home he sH 
down the King {dropped him. as he calls 
it) at Grillon’s Hotel. The King of Kng- 
lund dropping another king at a tavern ! 

Shocking indeed ! Mr. Greville 
can stand anything save a breach of 
conventionality, but that the change 
of kings was for the better he him- 
self is obliged to confess. Here is 
Windsor Castle under the new 
regime : 

On Friday we dined at the Castle; each 
day the King asked a crowd of people from 
the neighbourhood. About forty people at 
dinner, for which the room is not nearly 
large enough ; the dinner was not bad, but 
the room was insufferably hot. The whole 
thing is exceedingly magnificent, and tho 
manner of life does not appear to be very 
formal, and need not be disagreeable, but 
for the bore of never dining without twenty 
strangers. What a changcment de decora- 
tion', no longer George IV., capricious, 
luxurious, and misanthropic, liking nothing 
but the^society of listeners and flatterers, 
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but a plain, vulgar, hospitable gentleman, 
opening his doors to all the world . . . 
and no toad-eaters at all. 

William IY. paid 300/., all that 
remained due of the Duke of York’s 
debts at Newmarket. 

One of the most interesting points 
in these diaries is to mark the first 
appearance of men who have since 
governed the country and made 
themselves names in history, and to 
see the small, modest beginnings of 
Peel, Palmerston, Lord John Russell, 
<fce., &c., and the scanty words of 
commendation bestowed on them as 
promising young men. 

The struggle of the Reform Bill 
soon began, and brought many 
rising young men to the front. The 
terrible commercial distress and the 
disturbed state of the country is 
not A'ct forgotten, and the whole at- 
mosphere was charged with anxiety, 
distress, and expectation, ‘ men’s 
hearts failing them for fear.’ The 
Duke of Wellington's declaration 
against Reform had driven men, 
friends and foes alike, almost wild. 

I laur that nothing can exceed the gene- 
ra] excitement and terror that prevails, 
everybody feeling they hardly know what, 
lit Downing Street we met. George Daw- 
son, who told ns the funds had fallen 
three per cent . and that the panic was 
tremendous so that they were not without 
alarm lcM. there should be a run on the 
Bank for gold. 

In almost every page of these 
diaries there are incidents and anec- 
dotes on which one might write 
an article. The Greville judg- 
ment is very finite both on men 
and things, and his estimates may 
be taken for what they are — the 
records written by a man who saw 
much, heard much, was behind the 
scenes of the drama, and who 
wrote all he heard and saw down 
in his diary, which to us is like a 
magic glass turned backwards, re- 
flecting the Past instead of the 
Future. 

After the Reform Bill other poli- 


tics, at home and abroad, with bits 
of Court scandal and fashionable 
gossip, succeed, and into these we 
cannot now enter. But we must re- 
cord our protest against the way in 
which Mr. Greville permits himself 
to speak of Queen Adelaide. It re- 
flects on his own character. He 
seems to have detested her because 
ho did not like her manners, and 
thought she was as ugly in her per- 
son as his own dislike to her made 
her seem. Of her excellence and 
sterling goodness he had no appre- 
ciation. She has, however, left a 
memory behind her which Mr. 
Grcville’s coarse fine - gentleman 
sueers have not been able to touch. 

The diaries come down to the 
death of William IY. in 1837, and 
conclude with a charming account 
of the Queen's first appearance, 
which seems to have warmed even 
the heart of the cynical Clerk of the 
Council. 

June 21. — The King died at twenty mi- 
nutes after two yesterday morning, and tlie 
young Queen met the Council at Ken- 
sington Palace at eleven. Never was 
anything like the impression she pro- 
duced. It was very extraordinary, and 
something far beyond what -was looked for. 

. . . The two Royal Dukes, the two Arch- 
bishops, the Chancellor, and Lord Mel- 
bourne accompanied the President of the 
Council to the presence of the young girl, 
now become the Queen. She received them 
in the adjoining room alone. When they 
returned the proclamation was read, and 
the usual order passed, when the doors were 
thrown open, and the Queen ontered, accom- 
panied by her two uncles, who advanced to 
•meet her. She bowed to the Lords, took 
her seat, and then read her speech in a clear, 
audible voice, without any appearance of fear 
or embarrassment. She was quite plainly 
dressed in mourning. . . . When the 
two old men, her uncles the Dukes of Cum- 
berland and Sussex, knelt before her, swear- 
ing allegiance and kissing her hand, I saw 
her blush up to the eyes, as if she felt the 
contrast between their civil and their natural 
relations; and this was the only sign of 
emotion she evinced. Her manner to them 
was very graceful and engaging; she kissed 
them both, and rose from her chair and 
moved towards the Duke of Sussex, who 
was farthest from her, and too infirm to 
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Teach her. . . . She went through the 
whole ceremony, occasionally looking at 
Melbourne when she had any doubt, which 
hardly ever occurred, with perfect calmness 
and self-possession, but at the same time 
with a graceful modesty and propriety par- 
ticularly interesting and ingratiating. When 
the business was done she retired as she 
had entered, and I could see that nobody 
was in the adjoining room. 

Peel declared liimself amazed at 
her apparent deep sense of her si- 
tuation, her modesty, and at the 
same time her firmness. 4 She ap- 
peared, in fact, to be awed, but not 
daunted.* The Duke of Wellington 
declared * that if she had been his 
own daughter he could not have 
desired to see her perform her part 
better.* 

And here we must conclude. The 


impression left by these volumes is 
that of a deep sense of thankfulness 
to the Providence which has guided 
this country through so many and 
great dangers ; and of pride as 
well as thankfulness for the honour- 
able and honest men of all parties and 
politics who have in their turn taken 
the lead, and acquitted themselves 
devotedly and unselfishly of the 
high task of guiding the councils 
of England. All the ignorances, 
and negligences, and mistakes, and 
strife of tongues, have passed by ; 
but the one quality which stands 
out strong and permanent in the 
midst of all struggles and changes 
is the earnest desire each one 
showed to do his duty to the best of 
liis knowledge and ability. 


G. J. 
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BULWER AS POLITICIAN AND SPEAKER. 


T HE character in which the fame 
of Bulwer will descend to pos- 
terity may be regarded as definitely 
fixed. There is’ no reason, we 
believe, that any new light which 
may be thrown on his many-sided 
natnre, or the varied achievements 
of his indefatigable career, will 
induce succeeding generations to 
change, or to enlarge, their es- 
timate of the claims on which 
his title for remembrance depends. 
He played in his time many 
parts, some admirably, none dis- 
creditably. He was the most ac- 
complished and industrious man 
of letters of his age, the most 
polished of novelists, and the only 
dramatist of his generation whose 
name can be mentioned in the same 
breath as Sheridan. As one reads 
the narrative of Bulwer’s energy 
in the various roles that he essayed, 
one is reminded of the Horatian 
ode, which paints the picture of the 
predestined votary of the Muses. 
Just as he whom Melpomene has 
marked for her own will neither 
win the laurels of the conqueror 
nor the glory of the statesman, nor 
vanquish his rivals in the palaes- 
tra, so, by a similar fatalism, was 
the heritage of distinction reserved 
for Bulwer purely and entirely 
literary. He won his spurs in poli- 
tics ; ho proved the possession of 
genuine political abilities. In the 
private relations of life, in the 
management of his Knebworth 
estates, he showed administrative 
powers which might have secured 
him homage as the model of coun- 
try gentlemen. But when a man 
does much, he is remembered not 
for all that he does well, but for the 
one thing which he does best ; find 
he does best that to which the benigna 
vena ingeni most favourably disposes 
him. 

Bulwer was a student of books 
and a student of human nature, — 
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of human nature not in its details 
and minutiae , like Dickens or Thac- 
keray, but in its* broader effects — 
its picturesque and general inter- 
play of light and shadow. Read- 
ing and meditation had suggested 
to him certain types of character, 
different rather delicate varieties 
of human ideals. Guided by ob- 
servation of men and women, and 
of the features of the national life 
of this country first, and of Con-‘ 
tinental countries afterwards, he 
somewhat modified his purely 
imaginative conceptions, and an 
Audley Egerton, a Parson Dale, a 
Kenelm Chillingly, a Gustave 
Rameau, was the result. Thus 
Bulwer is correctly to be called a 
romancist rather than a novelist. 
In the case of each of the more 
prominent of his dramatis personae 
one-half is a generalisation from 
what had actually met his view in 
the world. The other is a projec- 
tion from his own reflective fancy. 

Bulwer is the most lettered in 
the sense that he is the least 
original of all writers. Dickens 
owed nothing to books; Bulwer 
owed everything. His greatest 
productions may all of them be 
referred to the initiative of some 
master mind. His writings, one 
and all, belong rather to that 
which De Quincey has called the 
literature of knowledge than to the 
literature of power. It was the 
achievements of Byron which drove 
him into verse; it was the inspira- 
tion of Sterne and Fielding, of 
Goldsmith and Scott, which caused 
him to essay the role of novelist. 
As a poet Bulwer must be held 
comparatively to have failed. He 
wrote, indeed, immeasurably better 
verse than nine-tenths of that 
mob of gentlemen who rhyme 
with ease. But none of his metrical 
attempts exceed the merits of skil- 
ful exercitations. There are some 
3 * 
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lines in his New Timor, which will 
probably do duty, as a hack quota- 
tion, so long as parliamentary go- 
vernment exists in England. But 
that is an exception, and the compo- 
sition as a whole, in which the ex- 
tract occurs, does not bear the im- 
primatur of vitality. Bulwer will be 
remembered, and deservedly remem- 
bered, as novelist and dramatist. 
In close observance of the idiosyn- 
crasies of individual character he is 
far below either the author of 
David Coppeifield or of Vanity Fair ; 
in the mastery of those graver 
problems which ruffle the surface 
of conventional existence he does 
not approach George Eliot. But 
to a quick and facile perception of 
superficial traits, and of the genius 
of social life, no writer has ever 
brought so graceful a gift of ex- 
pression, and so well and appro- 
priately stored a mind. Character 
is not a thing which the writer of 
The Gaxtons and My Novel could 
sketch in the same way that it 
was sketched by other members 
of that illustrious fraternity among 
whom he may fairly claim a 
place. There is thrown over them 
all the glamour of a charming 
unreality. They, indeed, contain 
Bulwer’ s ‘ideal.’ But they show 
a broad and generous appreciation 
of our national system. They 
are admirable efforts to intro- 
duce the reader to human life in 
general, and to English life in par- 
ticular, from its most exalted sidd. 
The Bulwer ian theoiy of existence 
pervades the whole series. 

' If it is this national note which 
is most distinctive in all Bulwer’s 
writings, national is certainly the 
epithet that his politics deserve. He 
is scarcely- to be identified, with 
any school of statesmanship ; he is 
certainly not to be attached to the 
ranks of any one party. Philanthro- 
pis^and patriot, he was never a par- 
tisan. Though the political aspect 
of Bulwer’s Hfe is not that which 
wiffifeaye the most enduring interest 


for the reader, or on which his son 
will probably dwell at the greatest 
length in the biography that he pro- 
mises in the ‘Prefatory Memoir,’ 
by which the recently published 
speeches and addresses of Mb distin- 
guished father are introduced, it will 
be as well to glance at the sucoessive 
points at which, in his character of 
member of Parliament, he came 
in contact with the public events of 
his time. Till within quite a recent 
period an idea used to prevail at 
Oxford and Cambridge that the 
leaders of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Opposition kept a vigilant 
eye upon the Debating Societies of 
each University. We were con- 
fidently informed of Treasury whips 
watching the progress of the 
mimic discussion from a con- 
cealed nook, and faithfully report- 
ing to tlieir chief their impression 
of the rhetorical talent of the rising 
academic generation. We are now 
told that it was the mark made by 
Bulwer in the University Debating 
Society at Cambridge which favour- 
ably recommended him to the voters 
of St. Ives. ‘ The wholesome organic 
connection,* writes the present Lord 
Lytton, commenting on his father’s 
first start in his Parliamentary ca- 
reer, ‘between University life and 
public life, to which the English 
nation has been indebted for the 
rare vigour and youthfulness, not 
unrestrained by practical good sense, 
and for the high spirit, free from all 
sentimentality, which once charac- 
terised its international and imperial 
policy, was dissolved by the great 
Beform Bill of 1832, and has never 
since been restored or replaced. 
Whilst it lasted it supplied the 
Legislature with an adequate num- 
ber of young men of ability and 
ambition, who, without large inde- 
pendent fortunes, were enabled by 
it to enter Parliament with suffi- 
ciently independent opinions. * Lord 
Litton proceeds to contrast with 
this state of things, which he ima- 
gines once to have ^existed, that 
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which we have realised now. 4 To 
the majority of educated young 
men without large purses the doors of 
Parliament are now virtually closed. 
The elite of our undergraduates, 
whose natural ambition would have 
formerly been a seat in the House 
of Commons, now look for political 
influence only to the exercise of 
their talents in the public press; 
and they become the anonymous 
and irresponsible critics of a Legis- 
lature into which they cannot 
afford to pay the entrance-fee. 
Thus, too, for tho majority of 
Englishmen, public life begins at 
middle-age, and is chiefly contined to 
the representation of local interests. 
The character of the Imperial Le- 
gislature has consequently grown, 
and must continue to grow, more 
parochial. Every separate inte- 
rest, locality, and class, even 
every industrial crotchet, is repre- 
sented ; but England herself, in the 
national consciousness of Imperial 
unity, is unrepresented in the na- 
tional Parliament.’ Thore is some 
truth and much clap- trap in these 
comments. Lord Lytton en- 
tirely overrates the influence of 
the almost imaginary connection 
between the Universities on the one 
hand and political life on the other. 
Fifty years ago more young men 
entered Parliament than is now the 
case, a circumstance with which 
pocket-boroughs had a great deal 
to do, and the University Debating 
Societies very little. It may be con- 
ceded, with some reservations, that 
the reputation which he had won, 
or what afterwards developed into 
the Cambridge union, told in Bul- 
wer’s favour with the electors of 
St. Ives. But it is quite certain 
that unless Bulwer hid been a young 
man of station and of means he 
would not have entered Parliament. 
The young members of the House 
of Commons in the pre-Reform 
days invariably had money, or else 
birth and connection. The Oxford 
and Cambridge#graduates who had 


seats in the as yet unreformed Par- 
liament were not more numerous * 
then than now. It was not the 
Debating Societies which fed the 
House of Commons with juvenile 
ambition and eloquence ; the youth- 
ful senator was in nineteen cases 
out of twenty the nominee of the ' 
patron, who probably viewed with 
profound contempt the rhetorical dis- 
plays on the banks of Isis and Cam, 
and consulted in his selection little 
more than family reasons. When 
Lord Lytton speaks of the divorce of 
the ‘ intellect and energy of educated 
youth from the practical objects, 
responsibilities, and constraints of 
active political life,* he embodies a 
favourite theory of Mr. Disraeli 
in language eminently in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Kenelm 
Chillingly , but he appears essen- 
tially to misconceive the circum- 
stances of the case. An apprentice- 
ship to political life, commencing at 
an earlier date, would probably in- 
crease the average of administrative 
ability, in Parliament. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that the por- 
tals of St. Stephen are thronged by 
a crowd of aspirant statesmen who 
have just taken their degree, and 
who are bitterly bewailing their evil 
luck in not being able to show the 
‘ Open, Sesame,* of wealth. The ‘di- 
vorce* of which he speaks is a simple 
figment of Lord Lytton’s imagina- 
tion. Tho chances, on the whole, are, 
that a young man without fortune, 
wlfo is bent on getting into Parlia- 
ment, and who has the qualifications 
for Parliamentary success, is more 
likely to realise his ambition in 
1874 than he was in 1830. He has 
more opportunities at his disposal 
now than he could have then of 
making money ; while the tendency 
of ‘every separate interest* lo- 
cality, ana class, even every indi* 
vidual crotchet,’ to seoure its mea- 
sure of representation, will prevent 
his long being overlooked. The truth 
is that we are less of a political 
people than we once were — that 
. 3 K 2 
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politics are robbed of the fascination 
which they once had, and that the 
newly-fledged bachelors of Oxford 
and Cambridge have no hankering 
whatever after a Parliamentary 
career. While Lord Lytton exag- 
gerates the attraction of * the pub- 
lic press,’ he ignores the absorbing 
charms of the Bar. Able and am- 
bitious young men naturally em- 
brace the calling which promises 
the richest yield of distinction, 
and there can be no doubt that to 
the young man who has been trained 
at the University the scientific study 
and the successful practice of law, 
with a reversionary interest in 
forensic fame, is an infinitely more 
alluring prospect than Parliamen- 
tary life can offer. The Bar, in 
fact, is to the rising generation of 
to-day all that the Senate was half 
a century ago. 

When Bulwer took his seat in 
the House of Commons in 1831 it 
was as a pledged supporter of the 
Reform Bill, and the ally of ex- 
treme Radicalism. To Bulwer in 
1832 was addressed the letter in 
which Hume promised to recom- 
mend Mr. Disraeli to the electors 
>of High Wycombe. 4 Mr. Hume,* 
wrote Mr. Bulwer to Mr. Disraeli 
on June 3, 1832, ‘expresses his 
great satisfaction at hearing you 
are about to start for Wycombe — 
his high opinion of your talents and 
principles — and while he regrets he 
knows no one at Wycombe whom 
otherwise he would endeavour 1 to 
interest on your behalf^ he avails 
himself of his high situation in 
public esteem to remind the electors 
of Wycombe that a Reform Bill is but 
a means to the end of good and cheap 
government, and that they ought 
to show themselves deserting of the 
results of that great measure by 
choosing a member of those talents 
and those principles, who can alone 
advocate the popular cause, and 
which Mr. Hume joins with me in 
believing you so eminently possess.’ 
attitude which the Tory party 


had at this time assumed was so 
purely obstructive that it would 
have been impossible for a young 
man of enlightened views and 
broad sympathies to have attached 
himself to any other party than the 
Whigs ; and perhaps it was the 
speculative element in Bulwer’s 
nature which induced him to adopt 
more than one of the nostrums of 
philosophic Radicalism. His first 
speech in the House *of Commons 
was in favour of Lord Grey’s Reform 
Bill, and contains a vindication of 
the principle of the Ballot. That 
essay is reprinted in these volumes. 
The frigidity of his tone and the arti- 
ficiality of his argument are proofs 
of the slight interest which Bulwer 
felt in purely political topics. Con- 
trast with tliis his speeches on the 
laws affecting dramatic literature, 
and on the cheap postage of news- 
papers, and it must have been ap- 
parent even then where Bulwer’s 
special forte lay. The latter was 
a conspicuous and immediate suc- 
cess. Though the motion which 
Bulwer fought for — a Commit- 
tee to enquire into the postage 
of newspapers and other publica- 
tions — was withdrawn, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer intimated 
his agreement on the principle of the 
proposition, and Bulwer’s real object 
was gained.' The member for St. 
Ives had made his mark, and at the 
general election which succeeded 
the Reform Bill three constituencies 
placed their suffrages at his dis- 
posal. He selected Lincoln, and sat 
for that borough in two successive 
Parliaments. He was influenced in 
this choice by the circumstance that 
the Liberal electors of Lincoln were, 
as he washim^lf, opposed to the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. Ultimately 
Lincoln was converted to the prin- 
ciples of Peel, and in 1841 Bulwer 
retired from the representation of 
the borough. It was at this time 
that he thus expressed himself on 
the question of • protection on 
com: 
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These are my sentiments on the Corn 
Laws. I will not vote for the abolition of 
them ; I will not vote for the Government 
proposition of an eight or nine shilling 
duty, because I believe it to be but a step 
to that abolition. But I am ready to allow 
that you must take the matter of the Corn 
Laws into serious consideration ; and I do 
believe that, by a judicious mixture of the 
fixed duty and the graduated scale, you may 
give great relief to the manufacturers, and 
at the same time not diminish the proper 
protection to land. 

This decade of Bulwer’s life was 
full of political as well as of literary 
activity. * He was at all times/ as 
his son justly says, ‘ an earnest and 
spontaneous advocate of every re- 
form in the relations between the 
Government and the governed, the 
State and the people, which aimed 
at public improvement by moral and 
intellectual means.’ He had spoken 
and voted against the still tolerated 
property in slaves. Alike by pen 
and tongue he had opposed the Co- 
ercion Bill for Ireland and the 
Coercion policy in Canada. He 
had obtained copyrights for dra- 
matic authors, and had taken the 
first step towards establishing the 
principle of international copyright, 
as he had paved the way for 
the complete abolition of all ‘ taxes 
on knowledge.’ He had been the 
vigorous champion of the Factory 
Act of 1833. Advocating a national 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, he ad- 
vocated not less strongly the re- 
moval of all religious disabilities 
and Boman Catholic emancipation. 
He spoke on Beveral occasions, and 
with considerable effect, according 
to all contemporary accounts, on 
behalf of municipal reform. Pro- 
bably Lord Lytton is right in 
characterising his speech urging 
the immediate emancipation of 
the West Indian slaves, which 
the Government, in deference to 
the Colonial Legislature, had in- 
tended to postpone for two years, 
as his father's * greatest Par- 
liamentary success.’ The question 
was carried only by a majority of 
two. 1 But,’ adds the memorialist, 


‘ it was one of those rare occasion* 
in which opinion has been converted 
by eloquence in the course of a de- 
bate. The speaker was assured 
after the division, by three members 
who had intended to vote on the 
other side of the question, thrffc 
their intention had been c hang ed 
by his arguments. He received for 
his speech, which was printed 
circulated by that Association, the 
thanks of the j^nti- Slavery Society.’ 
Amongst ‘literary politicians’ of 
this century, Macaulay’s triumph 
over the Black Act is probably the 
only other instance in which the 
tide of debate was effectually turned 
by a single utterance. 

Bulwer’s pen had not been idle. 
Almost all his purely political writ- 
ings were produced during this 
period. He had published a series 
of letters to John Bull, Esq., vin- 
dicating his views on Protection. 
He had written the most successful 
pamphlet of the day. In 1834 the 
death of Lord Spencer, involving 
the removal of Lord Althorpe from 
the leadership of the House of Com- 
mons to the House of Lords, was 
followed by the abrupt dismissal of 
the Whigs and the Royal summons 
of Sir Robert Peel, who was then at 
Borne, for the purpose of forming a 
Government. Affairs were critical. 
Lord Melbourne himself declared 
that, unless he could procure the 
re-instalment of his Cabinet, his 
party must inevitably break up. On 
the Tory side the highest hopes were 
entertained of what the influence of 
Peel might effect. At this juncture 
the Letter to a Late Cabinet Mi- 
nister on the Crisis appeared. 
Never was brochure so seasonable 
or so successful. The first edition 
was exhausted on the day of its 
publication, and fourteen other large 
editions within a fortnight after- 
wards. At the price of 39. 6 d . it 
reached twenty editions, and was 
then reprinted, with a yet wider 
circulation and in a cheaper form. 
Lord Lytton assures us that Lord 
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Melbourne frequently told Bulwer 
that to the effect of this pamphlet 
he attributed the results of the 
general elections whteh took place 
shortly after Sir Robert Peel’s return 
to England, and the subsequent 
Restoration of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. The Whig Ministers offered 
Bulwer, as a recognition of his ser- 
vice, a junior lordship of the Admi- 
ralty.* ‘ It was gratefully declined, 
partly from a disinclination to sur- 
render political independence, but 
chiefly from a disinclination to sus- 
pend the literary labours in which 
he was then engaged.’ 

One of the best of Bulwer’s ear- 
lier speeches was that made towards 
the close of the session of 1838, 
on the subject of the Ballot. The 
associations of the rhetorical effort 
are so interesting, they constitute 
so striking a parallel to what was on 
a memorable occasion the experience 
of a literary politician, whom, as 
an orator, Bulwer certainly resem- 
bled — Sheridan — that we may be 
permitted to revert to them here. 
The speech itself does not appear 
in the present selection, and 
Lord Lytton is Bilent in the 
‘Prefatory Memoir’ as to the oc- 
currence. Early in 1838 Macready 
undertook the management of Co- 
vent Garden with the design of 
restoring the British drama. ‘ Oh,’ 
sighed the manager some months 
afterwards, while discussing with 
Bulwer his hazardous prospect, * if 
I could only get a play like ttyB 
Honeymoon V In a fortnight’s 
time the Lady of Lyons was written, 
and was in rehearsal. It was on 
the first night of the Lady that the 
debate on the Ballot took place. 
When the division was over Bulwer 
-started for Oovent Garden. The 
authorship of the Lady 0 of Lyons 
was unknown ; and meeting in the 
lobby a. member of the House who 
bad just come from Covent Garden, 
its author enquired as to its re- 
;ee^tion.and its merit, ‘Yes,’ was 
^tiae patronising and contemptuous 


reply, ‘it is very well indeed for 
that sort of thing.’ Bulwer reached 
the theatre at the moment that 
Claude came upon the stage as one 
of Napoleon’s colonels. As the 
curtain fell applause was forthcoming 
on all sides, but the dramatist did 
not bow his acknowledgments 
from a private box. Bulwer, as it 
happened, was in Lady Blessing- 
ton’s box, and her ladyship, writing 
of the circumstance, says: ‘He 
told me what had been said to him 
in the lobby of the House, and 
when on the curtain falling the 
success of the piece was assured, 
he muttered, “ Yes, it is veiy well 
indeed for that sort of thing.” It 
was the first time that I have ever 
seen him annoyed at a trifle.* 

When Bulwer re-entered Parlia- 
ment in 1852 the political situation 
was completely changed. The 
Liberal programme as approved by 
the member for St. Ives and Lin- 
coln was exhausted. Whiggism 
had accomplished its measures, and 
was convinced that it was its duty 
to rest and be thankful. Political 
parties were not so much altered as 
disorganised. The mantle of Lord 
Grey’s reformers had descended upon 
the Radicals, and the Radicals had 
received an accession of zeal and 
power from their temporary alliance 
with the principles of Peel. Bulwer 
was scarcely* likely to approve the 
fiscal policy of the new Liberal 
party, embodying, as it did, those 
very principles on which he had 
originally split with the Lincoln 
electors. The old, Toiy party was 
utterly broken up. On the one 
hand there were the Peelites 
merged in the new Liberals ; on the 
other there were those who had 
followed Peel till he broke with 
Protection, who then declined to 
follow him farther, and who now re- 
cognised the fact that if a new Toryism 
was to be established, it must not 
be established on the old and narrow 
lines. . These gentlemen < formed 
the noclena of the lattervday Don- 
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servative party; and it was to 
these that Bulwer not unnaturally 
attached himself. ‘ Emancipated 
from all party pledges/ writes his 
memorialist of his position at this 
juncture — 

Standing apart from active political life, 
reviewing, without passion and without 
prejudice, in the maturity of middle age, 
the practical results of that great constitu- 
tional change in which the political enthu- 
siasm of the youth had been invested, he 
probably found in their unanticipated imper- 
fection much to moderate the confidence 
which should be accorded to the sanguine 
predictions of Reformers ; whilst, at the 
same time, in thoir general adequacy, he 
would doubtless recognise sufficient reason 
to deprecate further experiments in repre- 
sentative government, his father’s Liberal- 
ism had always been national, never de- 
mocratic. The consolidation of our Colonial 
Empire, the maintenance on high ground of 
our imperial power, the generous acceptance 
of our international duties, the dignified 
assertion of our international rank, tho 
foremost place in tho movement of man- 
kind for English intellect, English hu- 
manity — these were the objects for which ho 
fought and marched under every political 
standard that offered a symbol round 
which to rally, or to organise the social and 
intellectual forces that seemed to him most 
conducive to the advancement or defence 
of England's highest greatness. 1'rom the 
point of view whence he had always, with- 
out reference to tho circumstances of tho 
moment, regarded the abstract question of 
party honour, it was impossible that he 
should not keenly sympathise with the 
resentment of those Conservatives who con- 
sidered themselves betrayed by their recent 
leader. With the cause of the landed gentry, 
when this class of the community was 
specially sought out for the most bitter 
attack by the Manchester manufacturers, 
under the leadership of a coterie of Whig 1 
converts, he was identified no less by his 
interests as a landowner than by his 
principles as a politician. Thus truo to 
convictions unchanged by a complete 
change of political circumstances and party 
programme, he re-entered as a Conserva- 
tive the Legislature which he had quitted 
as a Liberal. 

In other words, Bulwer was not a 
party man. His detractors might 
reproach • him with being purely a. 
political sentimentalist; his enthu- 
siasts would maintain that it; was 
neb mere » sentimentalism, but the 


highest kind of statesmanship. The 
truth probably lies somewhere be- 
tween the two. That Bulwer had 
real administrative ability is proved 
not only by the fact that Lord Derby, 
an acute judge of intellect, selected 
him as Colonial Secretary in 1858, 
but by the policy which he inaugu- 
rated and executed while he held the 
seals of that office. He had not been, 
in power a fortnight when a stroke 
of his pdh abolished the old mail con- 
tract with Australia, a blunder in 
its origin, a disaster in its results. 
The exchange of Albreda and 
Portendic, coupled with the conces- 
sion of the gum trade at the latter 
place, dissipated a cause of quarrel 
long outstanding between France 
and England upon the coast of 
Africa. The West Indian planters 
had to thank tlie Colonial Office 
under Bulwer’s regime for relief 
from their embarrassments by an 
Encumbered Estates Bill, formed on 
the same principles as the measure 
applied a few years earlier to Ireland. 
But the great monument of Bulwer’s 
official reign is the termination of 
the monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and the creation of 
British Columbia — ‘a magnificent 
colony,* writes his son, ‘with the 
very port of which his name is still 
identified : one of its chief towns is 
called Lytton.* The circumstances 
attending this latter measure, which 
is entitled to rank as a genuine 
triumph of constructive statesman- , 
ship, are worthy of more attention 
than Lord Lytton has bestowed on 
them in his brief biography. 
Rumours of gold embedded in 
quartz, and abundantly dispersed in 
gold and nuggets on the banks of 
the Fraser River, midway between' 
the Gulf of Georgia and the verge* 
of the Rocky Mountains, had 
reached the Colonial Office at a^ 
period anterior even to the fonna- 
tion of the second Derby Ministry.: 
Mr. Labouchere, subsequently Lord 
Taunton, was then supreme* <And 
pledged as the Whig MSnietr^wune 
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to the support of the monopoly by 
the existing Company, the intelli- 
gence was inconvenient, and was 
therefore hushed up. It was at 
once apparent that if the reports 
were true the corporate monopoly 
must cease, and the whole of British 
North America would lie before the 
individual energies of the English 
people. When Bulwer succeeded 
Mr. Labouchere, the first thing 
which he did was to ascertain the 
accuracy of the information. The 
next was to introduce a Bill for the 
abolition of the Company. The 
measure went through Parliament 
with little more than a nominal 
opposition, and has long since 
begun to bear some of the fruits 
which were anticipated from it. 
Sixteen years ago a competent 
critic, Mr. Rochester, said of the 
measure, ‘It will secure the ulti- 
mate breaking up of the two great 
oceans, the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
by bringing directly into communi- 
cation the new colony and the old 
colony, Canada and Columbia, unit- 
ing them, as they now must by ne- 
cessity in the end be united, by 
means of a grand trunk railway, 
carried boldly across the entire 
breadth of the North American 
Continent.' ‘ To fulfil the mission 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in spread- 
ing intelligence, freedom, and Chris- 
tian faith wherever Providence 
gives us dominion of the soil, and 
industry and skill can build up 
cities,' is the description given by 
Bulwer himself of the motive of the 
measure in one of his speeches ad- 
vocating it. Felix opporlunitate 
mortis ; and if Cabinets may be 
said to be like individuals, it is per- 
haps fortunate for Bulwer'* fame 
th4t the Ministry of which he was 
a member lasted only one hundred 
and four days. His reign was brief, 
but it was undeniably brilliant ; nor 
is it likely that subsequent events 
would have raised him to a level of 
statesmanlike achievement higher 
than that which he had reached 


in his dealing with British Co- 
lumbia. 

A letter addressed by Bulwer,, 
while Colonial Secretary of State, 
to the newly-appointed Governor 
of Queensland, Sir George Bowen, 
is evidence that he formed a very 
just estimate of the qualities essen- 
tial in the occupant of such an 
office. Take the following: 

As regards despatches, your experience 
in the Ionian Islands will tell you 
how much is avoided in despatches that 
may be made public and done in pri- 
vate letters. The practice is at present 
carried to inconvenience and abuse. Ques- 
tions affecting free colonies may come be- 
fore Parliament of which no public docu- 
ments whatever afford the slightest expla- 
nation. The communications from the 
Government should be fourfold : 1st, Public 
Ihspatches ; 2nd, Confidential, intended 
for publication, if at all required; 3rd, 
Confidential, not to be published unless 
absolutely necessary for defence of mea- 
sures by yourself or the Homo Depart- 
ment ; 4th, Letters Strictly Private, and 
these, if frunk to a Minister or to our Under- 
secretary, like Mr. Merivale, should be 
guarded to friends and touch as little as pos- 
sible upon names and parties in the colony. 

. . . There is one rule which I find pretty uni- 
versal in colonies : the governor who is the 
least huffy, and who is most careful not to 
over-govern, is the one who has the most au- 
thority. Enforce civility upon all minor 
officials. Courtesy is a duty public servants- 
owe to the humblest member of the public. 

Admirable advice. Whether it 
is profoundly original is not the 
question. It is* at least pregnant 
proof that its author was an ob- 
servant and practical man of the 
•world, and that his literary apo- 
theosis of the ideal and the beau- 
tiful had not obscured or dimiuisbed 
his estimate of the practical and the 
necessary. As Bulwer was the most 
industrious, so was he one of the 
most methodical men. He would 
not have got through one tithe of 
the work whidh he accomplished if 
he had been anything else. The 
habits which he had contracted in 
the library he brought to the Colo- 
nial Office. 

He attended (writes Lord Lytton) with 
the most scrupulous exactitude to every 
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detail of his administrative duties. He 
did nothing vicariously ; and although his 
personal relations with the experienced and 
able men who permanently preside over 
the chief department of the Colonial Office 
were at all times marked by the most cor- 
dial confidence and mutual respect, yet 
on no question, whatever its comparative 
unimportance, did he ever lcavo the Office 
to work itself. 

If we come to investigate the 
fixed political ideas of Bulwer, we 
shall find them' exceedingly few and 
simple. Given a certain number 
of social aphorisms, such as that it 
is advisable to improve the condi- 
tion of the people governed, that, 
in the words of Voltaire, ‘before 
you can rectify the disorders of a 
State you must examine the cha- 
racter of a people that it is neces- 
sary to preserve our imperial unity ; 
that we should maintain intact, 
in spirit as well as letter, the tradi- 
tions of English honour, and from 
these Bulwer’ s whole political sys- 
tem flows. His latter-day expe- 
rience, and his regard for the 
aristocratic principle, induced him 
to believe that the new Conserva- 
tives were more likely to do this 
than the new Liberals. One of 
the most interesting productions 
republished, or rather published for 
the first time in these volumes, 1 
is an Essay on the Genius of Conser- 
vatism. ‘In 1831/ Bulwer com- 
mences, ‘ there was introduced into 
the English language a new barba- 
rism — Conservative — passed from 
a pedantic adjective into a familiar 
noun. No one knows by whom it 
was first applied to a political sig- 
nification. It was heard of one 
day, on the next it was the popular 
title of a party. In vain Sir Robert 
Peel strove to discover the name 
of the neologist/ These sentences 
have the ring of Disraeli about 
them, and the view which Bulwer 
proceeds to propound as to the 
origin and position of the Whigs, 
that they had become an aristocratic 


clique, which disdained the title of 
national, is merely a reproduction 
of the well-worn dogma of our pre- 
sent Premier, Mr. Disraeli, who 
less readily assents to the proposi- 
tion that ‘Parliamentary Reform 
was not a feature of historic Tory- 
ism.* In the reign of George I. it 
was certainly the Tories who strove 
to bring about Parliamentary Re- 
form ; and though between the 
reigns of George III. and William 
IV. there were occasions on which 
the Tory party opposed Reform, it® 
most eminent members were never 
averse to giving it a place in 
their programme. ‘ The true Con- 
servative policy,* according to 
Bulwer, ‘ is the conservation of the 
organic principles of a society, what- 
ever they may be. It is not in 
itself either democratic or mon- 
archical. It is one or the other, 
according as democracy or mon- 
archy be the vital principle of the 
State in which it operates and 
exists. . . . Conservatism tends to 
the conservation of liberty in that 
form, and through the media in 
which it has become most identified 
with the customs and the character 
of the people governed. . . . Conser- 
vatism would thus have sided with 
Brutus and the patrician party 
against Caesar and the plebeian, 
because with the former was the 
last hope of Roman liberty/ Bacon 
observed that the mainspring of 
Conservatism in England is the 
aristocratic principle — the English 
people themselves being essentially 
aristocratic in their prejudices 
and cpnvictions. Bulwer explains 
what the aristocratic principle 
on which Conservatism works is : 

To the merely political influence of 
birth and property alone in the conduct of 
affairs the adherents of Conservatism have 
always been more indifferent than the party 
opposed to them. Ho party in the State 
has had leaders so frequently selected from 
the ranks of the people. The ideal aim of 
Conservatism in its relation to popular 
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liberty would be to elevate the masses in 
character and feeling to that standard 
which Conservatism seeks in aristocracy ; 
in other words, to aristocratise the com- 
munity, so that the greatest liberty by the 
greatest number might not be the brief and 
hazardous effect of a sudden revolutionary 
law, but the gradual result of that intellec- 
tual power with which liberty is indispen- 
sable. 

The Bulwerian political creed, 
like the social, involves, it will be 
seen, an unlimited belief in the per- 
fectibility of the human race in 
general, and of Englishmen in par- 
ticular. As we read such words as 
those just cited, we have to re- 
flect whether the subject-matter of 
our perusal consists of profound 
truths oracularly set forth, or 
merely of platitudes singularly well 
aud antithetically expressed. 

It is a not uninstructive com- 
mentary on sentiments like these 
to examine what Bulwer has to say 
on the subject of party government. 
In a speech which, as a literary com- 
position, is simply super-excellent 
on the state of the nation, delivered 
in 1855, and which advocates the 
abolition of patronage in the case 
of the offices held under Govern- 
ment, Bulwer says : 

The influences of party are the sinews 
of freedom. Party and freedom are twins, 
United at the birth by a ligament which is 
nourished from the life-blood of both, and if 
you divide the ligament you kill the twins. 
Without the influences of party you might, 
indeed, have able and efficient men in your 
bureaux. England will never want such 
men under any system, but you will have 
exchanged the nerves made of popular 
government for the clockwork machinery 
which belongs to despotism. 

* What does Bulwer mean by party, 
aud' what is his meaning of party 
government? The opposition be- 
tween Whig' and Tory, Radical 
and Conservative, which it is gene- 
rally considered the genius of our 
oenstitution implies, may be re- 
garded from three points. First, 
the relation between the two, the 
ins an d the outs % may be invested 
with a logical ai^ contradictory op- 


position, in the way that Christian 
and anti-Christian, Theist and 
Atheist, are opposed. Secondly, De 
Quincey’s view may be adopted. 
‘Both are right; andnotonly so — not 
only can these party differences 
co-exist without violence to trnth, 
but, as in the mechanical law 
of action and reaction, they are 
able to exist only by the means 
of their co-existence. The true 
view of their relation is this, 
that each party forms one hemi- 
sphere — jointly they make up the 
total sphere. They divide, it is true, 
the functions of the Constitu- 
tion — one party administering the 
popular and democratic, the other 
administering the anti-popular or 
timocratic functions/ The third 
theory is that which is most prac- 
tically popular at the present day — 
that it is the business of the party 
which is in to create, and of the 
party which is out to criticise, and 
that if the critics can make good 
their claim to higher regulative 
or creative power than the creators, 
it is right and proper that the party 
which is in should be superseded. 
This 4 idea involves the open surren- 
der of ancient political distinctions 
which have, indeed, long since passed 
into ‘ the portion of weeds and out- 
worn forces.* It is frankly accepted 
by Bulwer. ‘The greatest good 
fortune,* he writes to a friend, ‘ that 
can befall an Opposition is when it 
heartily and vigorously goes with 
the sense of the country, and has 
before it a Ministry that affects to 
do the same, but is so weak that it 
could not stand but for a disbelief 
in the possibility of forming any 
other Ministry which would es- 
pouse the same principles. Con- 
vince the country that the Oppo- 
sition could frame such a Ministry, 
and it most inevitably replace a 
fallen Government.’ It is entirely in 
the spirit of this doctrine that, in his 
vigorous attack on the Government of 
Lord Palmerston for the misconduct 
of the Crimean war, Bulwer says : 
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To me individually, and to the public, it 
is a matter of comparative indifference 
from what section of men a Government at 
this moment shall be formed, so long as it 
manfully represents the great cause to 
which the honour and safety of England 
are committed and carries it into practical 
execution. 

Precisely these same views are to 
be found in a dozen different places 
in one of the most ambitious works 
which Bulwer wrote, England and 
the English , pronounced by John 
Stuart Mill in his Autobiography to 
have been considerably in advance 
of public opinion of the period at 
which it appeared. The exposition 
given of the Conservative or aris- 
tocratic principle is the exposition 
of a soUdisant philosopher, and not 
of a practised statesman. We may 
just notice in passing that in this 
treatise Bulwer seriously advo- 
cates — 

Tho creation of an elective, not an here- 
ditary senate, which might be an aristocracy 
in the true sense of the word— that is, an 
assembly of the best men — the selected of the 
country — selected from tho poorest as the 
rich, intelligent as the ignorant, in which 
property would cease to be the necessary 
title, and virtue and knowledge might ad- 
vance claims equally allowed. 

It is an assembly of this kind 
which is to supersede the present 
House of Lords. The Bulwerian 
ideal is, in fact, a pure Utopia. Be- 
fore, he tells us, we can reform 
legislation, we must reform opinion. 
Opinion, he continues, can only be 
reformed by the agency of education. 
Education can only be secured in 
proportion as knowledge and litera- 
ture are publicly honoured. Thus 
we arrive at a system under which 
rewards will be bestowed by 
Government upon every form and 
department of conscientious lite- 
rary and intellectual toil. In this 
way we are committed to the 
fullest application of the theory 
of a paternal Legislature. The 
province of Government is no 
longer only to comprehend such 
duties as the preservation of public 
ofrderandthe prevention of crime. 


It is to include the snpply of en- 
couragement of every kind tb virtue, 
to excellence, and to taste. 

At present (observes our teaches) job 
only perceive the Government when it 
knocks at your door for taxes ; you COUpfe 
with its name the idea, not of protection, 
but of extortion ; but I would wish thfit 
you should see the Government educating 
your children, and encouraging your science, 
and ameliorating the condition of your 

poor I wish that every act of ft 

beneficent reform should seem to you 
neither conceded nor extorted, but as a 
pledge of a sacred and mutual love ; the 
legitimate offspring of one faithful and 
indissoluble union between the power of ft 
people and the majesty of a State. 

It is the test of statesmanship 
not merely to imagine, but achieve, 
not only to discern ideal ends, but 
to decide practical means. Jndgegi 
by this criterion, Bulwer will be 
found wanting. Great credit is to 
be given him indeed for the manner 
in which he quitted himself at the 
Colonial Office. But the creation 
of British Columbia was as much 
due to tho collective wisdom of the 
Cabinet as to his own initiative. 
Certainly, if Bulwer was qualified 
for any office of State, it was for 
that which he held. The central 
idea in his political system was the 
maintenance of imperial prestige, 
and the colonies seemed to him to 
open np a limitless opportunity of 
this kind. In one of his essays, 
entitled Gaxtoniana , he writes, 1 It 
is a very shallow view of imperial 
policy to ascribe solely to orir colo- 
nial wants the militaiy foroes kept 
in the colonies, and exclaim, u See 
what those colonies cost us ! ” If 
we had no troops in the colonies, we 
must either be without adequate 
military force, or we must obbaih 
such adequate military fokce 
risk of freedom by collecting and 
converging it into garrisons ’at, 
home.’ It haabeen said of Macaulay, 
that there was aoertain innate sense 
of magnificence £n his mifid whMi 
invested India and its'' OHfefttal 
splendours with ; & - thoppughlyjna- 
tufal alfeftefctaif fbr'Muu ‘It Would 
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pot be impossible to establish a 
‘ kind of analogous affinity between 
the idiosyncrasies of Bulwer’s intel- 
lect and the infinite possibilities of 
our colonial empire. 

• - There are unquestionably passages 
of a very high order of eloquence 
in almost all of Bulwer’s speeches. 
Speeches in the ordinary sense of 
the term these compositions are not. 
It is not that they are deficient in 
fire, in energy of diction, in vivid- 
ness of metaphor, but as we read 
them we see clearly enough with 
how much care the fire has been 
accumulated, what industrious pre- 
meditation has been expended on the 
phraseology, how anxiously weighed 
is the property of each trope. Yet, 
qfter all, these would not have been 
such serious counterbalancing dis- 
advantages if Bulwer had possessed 
what he never had, a vigorous and 
lifelike delivery. This being the 
case, it is somewhat strange to hear 
to what a degree Bulwer was fre- 
quently carried away by the im- 
petuosity of his passion. The Aus- 
trian poet Grillparzer, who saw him 
one evening in the lobby of the 
House soon after he had spoken 
on a question of Colonial policy, 
writes : 

I observed, on his leaving us, that he 
staggered in his gait like a drunken man. 
I presently learned, however, that he had 
just been speaking, and that what I had 
taken for intoxication was, in fact, the re- 
action of nervous tension. 

In an interesting autobiogra- 
phical passage Bulwer says of him- 
self : 

I have little repartee, my memory is 
slow, and my presence of mind not great 
[this, by the way, is self-disparagement; 
Bulwer’s presence of mind was extraordi- 
nary] ; my powers of speaking are very un- 
certain, and very imperfectly developed. 

I have eloquence in me, and have spoken 
even as an orator, bat not in the House of 
Commons. I cannot speak without either 
preparation or the pressure of powerful 
excitement. 

There is a passage in My Novel 
descriptive of the difficulties which 


Randal Leslie found in holding the 
ear of a mixed audience, which is 
scarcely less autobiographical than 
that just quoted : 

If he [Randal Leslie] attempted to speak 
at his own intellectual level, he was so 
subtle and refining as to be almost incom- 
prehensible ; if he fell into the fatal error 
— not uncommon to inexperienced orators 
— of trying to lower himself to the intel- 
lectual level of his audience, he was only 
elaborately stupid. No man can speak too 
well for a crowd, as no man can write too 
well for the stage; but in neither case 
should he be rhetorical, or case in periods 
the dry bones of reasoning. It is to the 
emotions or to the humours that the speaker 
of a crowd must address himself ; his eye 
must brighten wjth generous sentiment, or 
his lip must expand in the play of animated 
fancy or genial wit. 

Bulwer failed as a speaker, not 
because he omitted to bear these 
admonitions in mind, but because, 
remembering well their import, he 
lacked the art to conceal his con- 
sciousness of their importance. It 
is not exactly easy to see what he 
means by not being ‘rhetorical;* 
it is certain that if he aimed at avoid- 
ing the semblance of studied * rhe- 
torical ’ effects, he was signally 
unsuccessful. Bulwer’s orations 
arc rhetorical, or they are nothing. 
The truth of the matter is probably 
this : many other speakers have 
prepared their addresses quite as 
carefully as the author of My Novel. 
Sheridan certainly did so ; so in all 
probability did Canning. Tom Dun- 
combe made one of the best speeches 
ever heard in the House of Com- 
mons, and that he did not so much 
prepare as learn , for its real author 
was Henry de Bos. But then in 
each of these cases there was no 
overweighting. Now, Bulwer was 
always overweighted. He bad in- 
tellectually meditated and digested 
more than he could orally give forth 
from his treasure-house. Oratory is 
not only an intellectual gift, it im- 
plies certain definite physical quali- 
fications. Between the art of the 
orator and of the poet there is only 
a theoretical affinity ; but probably 
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every orator could be, if he had him to obliterate the image 
turned his attention to the stage, a invariably arose of the rehearsal 
great actor. Bulwer had not the before the mirror. The stnv^ig * 
physical qualifications of an actor after effect was perpetually visibly 
or an orator. His periods, as we read and because it was visible the effect ' 
them on paper, aro admirable: when itself was not forthcoming. Hoa* 
uttered, they seldom seemed natural, tile critics have charged Bulwer 
His self-consciousness was exces- with dandyism and affectation in 
sive, and he was without the skill to even the best of his novels. With 
conceal this self-consciousness, or the present writer the accusation 
to merge his identity in that of his weighs but lightly. Regarding 
hearers. His voice was feeble, Bulwer as a speaker the case is dif- 
though his wit was ready and his ferent. In his oratorical efforts, so 
imagination quick. His speeches far as their influence on the hearer . 
on the Crimean war, the fall of can be taken as a test — and it is 
Kars, the state of the army before probably the only possible test— 
Sebastopol, are, as literary efforts, ex- Bulwer, patriot and philanthropist 
tremely good. But they did not though at heart undoubtedly he was, 
hit their mark as speeches. It was still to all appearance his own 
was always difficult when hearing Pelham. 

T. H. S. Escott. 
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SCOTTISH CHURCHES AND THE PATRONAGE ACT. 


ITING two years ago on 
1 The Possibilities of - Free 
Religions Thought in Scotland,’ 1 
we observed that the death of Dr. 
Gibson, one of the stoutest of Cal- 
vinists and Free Churchmen, and 
one of th§ most honest and consist- 
ent of men, marked a stage in the 
theological history of Scotland. We 
may now say with equal truth, that 
the death of another remarkable 
Scotsman appropriately marks a 

a in the ecclesiastical life, or 
r decomposition, of the same 
country. Dr. Cook, of Haddington, 
the last of the Scotch Moderates, 
died recently, protesting almost with 
his latest breath against the Act 
which abolishes the method of ap- 
pointing ministers to parishes, of 
which the Moderates were the reso- 
lute champions, and which, indeed, 
fostered the production of ecclesi- 
astics of their type. Everyone who 
has visited Edinburgh during the 
sittings’ of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, for many 
years back, must have marked a 
ruddy, spectacled, elderly man, who 
was generally engaged in writing 
at a table in front of the chairman 
of the meeting, who seldom spoke, 
but when he did speak, uttered such 
common sense that, aided by a sound 
and palpably Scotch elocution, and 
a dry humour, it almost invariably 
carried conviction with it. This 
was Dr. Cook, of Haddington, prin- 
cipal clerk of the General Assembly, 
and acknowledged to be the 
Church’ 8 chief authority on matters 
of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, and, 
indeed, its guide in almost all prac- 
ticallegislation. It may be said that 
since Dr. Chalmers, thefounder of the 
Free Church, was found dead in his 
bed, the death of no Scotch clergy- 
man has caused such general regret 
as that of Dr. Cook. Both were, 


indeed, typical Scotsmen — although 
their types were utterly opposed— 
who had applied their hearts and 
their heads with the characteristic 
ardour of their nation to ecclesi- 
astical work. Dr. Chalmers, the 
greatest of the Evangelicals of his 
own, or perhaps of any other coun- 
try, was ablaze with that all- 
conquering enthusiasm, that proefer- 
vidum ingenium , which our friends 
to the north of the Tweed claim as 
a special possession ; while Dr. Cook, 
in many respects the best of the 
natural opponents of the Evan- 
gelicals, was, in his strong sober 
sense, his positively contemptuous 
preference of the practical to the 
theoretical, his dislike of every- 
thing revolutionary, liis genial 
humour, and his intense hatred of 
cant, pretence, and sentimentality, 
emphatically a ‘canny Scot.’ It 
will be long before the Church of 
Scotland finds so safe a pilot. Per- 
haps under the new conditions in 
which it finds itself, and for which 
it is mainly responsible, another 
Dr. Cook will be an impossibility. 

The Patronage Abolition Act of 
1874, the passing of which the 
earnestness and influence of Dr. 
Cook were powerless to prevent, 
although they probably prevented 
its introduction for many a year, is 
the most considerable piece of 
legislation in regard to Scotland 
which the British Parliament has 
accomplished since the Revolution 
Settlement. At first sight it seems 
an essentially popular, and even 
democratic, measure. It transfers 
the right of presentation to ecclesi- 
astical livings from private patrons, 
whether lords, lairds, corporations, 
or the Crown, to the male and 
female members of congregations 
acting through committees, and to 
a certain extent under the eye of 
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the General Assembly, or chief 
court of the Church of Scotland. 
This is in accordance, undoubtedly, 
with the theory as to the appoint- 
ment of ministers held by the first 
Scotch Reformers. Both the First 
and the Second Bpok of Discipline, 
which are, to this day, the autho- 
rised manuals of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, and which bear the 
imprimatur respectively of Knox 
and Melville, declare that it ‘ apper- 
taineth to every several congrega- 
tion to elect their own minister 
and, when we consider that, origi- 
nally, and for a number of years, 
the Church of Scotland was, to all 
intents and purposes, a voluntary 
Church, supported by the people, it 
is not wonderful that a popular 
constitution has been claimed 
for it from the first. It was, 
no doubt, this fact that induced 
William of Orange, than whom no 
statesman had a stronger dislike to 
clerical pretensions, and whose in- 
stinctive aversion to ‘ popular 
election’ was as great as that of 
Dr. Magee himself, to grant to 
Scotland in 1690, and on the advice 
of 1 Cardinal’ Carstares, one of the 
ablest ecclesiastics of his own or 
any other country, a measure trans- 
ferring the rights of presentation 
from private patrons to congrega- 
tions acting through a sort of pa- 
tronal committee. The privileges 
of private patrons were restored to 
them, however, in 1712, by whatis 
known in Scotland as * Queen * 
Anne’s Act.’ This measure was 
exceedingly unpopular there from 
the first, owing largely to the cir- 
cumstance that the passing of it by 
the Tory Administration, of which 
Bolingbroke was the inspiring 
nius, was rightly understood to 
a political device, having for its 
object the strengthening of the hands 
of an aristocracy largely leavened 
with Jacobitism, it being thought 

* Not more than 42*66 per cent, of the 
own statisticians. 
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that the patrons, if they appointed 
clergymen after their' own hearts, 
would, through them, who were, in* , 
all important respects, the tribunes*, * 
of the people in Scotland, influence, 
that country generally in favoitr 
of the exiled Pretender. The 'Act 
proved as great an ecclesiastical as 
it was a political blunder. It was 
probably the death-blow to 'Jacob- 
itism in Scotland ; it certainly was 
the ruin of the Established Church, 
being the occasion of all the seces- 
sions that have made it the Church 
of the minority of the people of 
Scotland, 2 while it has led to the 
pushing to extremes of that theory 
of the mutual independence of 
Church and State which is the car- 
dinal principle of the Free Church, 
but which can only be properly car- 
ried out when the Church has no con- 
nection by means of endowment 
with the State. 

Everyone, therefore, who either 
holds democratic principles, or con- 
siders their victory inevitable, will 
admit that the repea> of Queen 
Anne’s Act was in itself a measure 
of justice and expediency, while had 
such a Bill been passed forty years 
ago, when the struggle which ended 
in the erection of the Free Church 
commenced, it would probably have 
prevented the catastrophe which 
has placed the Scotch Establish- 
ment in a minority. But what 
would have been enough in 1834 
was in 1874 manifestly insufficient 
and unjust. Times are changed 
both ecclesiastically and politically 
since then. While Scotland is still 
essentially Presbyterian, 78 per 
cent, of the population holding, at 
least nominally, the Westminster 
Confession and other Calvinistic 
Standards, only betweena third and 
a half of the population, as we have 
seen, belong to the Establishment. 
In dealing with the ecclesiastical 
situation in Scotland it would surely 

population is claimed for theJChurch by its 




fore been fair and expedient to 
hare tnade some attempt, if not to 
reunite all the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, to bring back to the Es- 
tablishment those who would not 
fore been outride of it but for pa- 
tronage, more especially that large 
body of them which last hived off, and 
which, although calling itself the 
Free Church, still holds in theory the 
essential righteousness of Establish- 
ments. Moreover, in making a 
transference of national property — 
and that patronage is property is 
admitted in the fact that the Act 
of 1874 allows compensation to 
private patrons, for the loss of it 
— regard shonld have been had to 
what constitutes the nation. For 
all practical purposes the nation 
now means the ratepayers ; and it 
would seem only logical that if the 
right of presenting to Church liv- 
ings shonld be taken from patrons 
because they no longer represent 
tbe nation, it should be given 
to those who now represent it — tho 
ratepayers* 

Mr. Disraeli has, in fact, missed 
a great opportunity both of repeat- 
ing on a limited scale, and under 


blishment. Nor in passing such a 
measure would he have acted -with- 
out precedent. The Edncation Act 
for Scotland, which was passed some 
years ago, places the management 
of education in the hands of School 
Boards elected by the ratepayers. 
So powerful is Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, that at the first election 
of School Boards not only were the 
advocates of secularism and of 
what is called unsectarian religious 
teaching defeated, and virtually 
Presbyterians alone returned, but 
the Presbyterians elected were 
pledged to the maintenance of the 
teaching of the Bible and the Shorter 
Catechism — that is to say, tho 
Standards common to all Presby- 
terian churches — in the national 
schools. The result is, that in the 
enormous majority of Scotch schools 
at the present time these Standards 
are taught ; and there is little or 
no discontent throughout the coun- 
try on the matter. If a committee 
of the ratepayers in a parish has 
the power to select which of the 
religions of the empire is to be 
taiight in the national rate-supported 
school, and who is to teach it, why 


other novel conditions, the experi- should not a ratepayers’ committee 
ment of 1867, and of doing what be entrusted with the privilege of 
would have satisfied the advocates deciding what religion shall be 
of absolutely comprehensive esta- taught from the national pulpit, 
blishment, the only kind of esta- and who shall teach it ; the more 
btishment which is either likely or especially as the School Board elec- 
deserves to live in the futnre. Had tions showed conclusively that that 
he, while abolishing patronage, religion in ninety-nine out of every 
vested the appointment of parish hundred parishes in Scotland would 
ministers in the parish ratepayers, have been Presbyterianism P 
or in a church board or committee But, unfortunately, Mr. Disraeli 
elected by them, he would have knew little, and cared less, about 
'duhed,’ or at least silenced, the the * mysterious mess ’ of Scotch 
litorals-- except such of them as ecclesiastical affairs. Unfortunately, 
4gre members of the Liberation So- also, he is no longer the leader of 
ciefcy — for the discussion in the two a Parliamentary minority ; he has 
Houses of Parliament, while the no longer an incentive to bold mea- 
measnre was under consideration, sures in the party desire to * dish ’ 
showed that they wouldhave support- the Liberals at all hazards ; nor 
ed tome such proposal; while he would his party follow him in ‘ leaps 
would also have satisfied the de- in the dark * now that a stationary 
mauds of religions equality without or obscurantist policy commands a 
effecting disendowment or disesta- compact majority. He has conse- 
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qucntly given his consent to a the Patronage Act an insult to them 
measure of ecclesiastical reform in — being a mode of telling them that 
Scotland, which at first sight seems not those who bore the burden and 
to be constructed for no other object heat of the day, but those who 
than to provoke a disestablishment deserted to the anti-patronage flag 
crusade in a country as notoriously at the eleventh hour are to enjoy 
intolerant of injustice as it is prone the fruits of victory — but it is a 
to ecclesiastical strife. In abolish- challenge to them to fight for life, 
ing patronage it gives the benefits One of the Presbyterian bodies has 
of abolition not to the whole of the been elected by the State, from the 
anti-patronage Presbyterians, but many that are to be found in Scot- 
to those of them who have for the land, and has had national endow- 
shortest period contended for aboli- ments handed over to it in the most 
tion, having, indeed, been, until absolute and unrestrained mauner, 
within a few years back, its reso- in order, as it would seem, that it 
lute advocates ; and refusing,* and may be able to fight with advantage 
not even offering, any of these against the others. The Act was 
benefits to the Free Church, which expressly passed, so Mr. Disraeli 
is the truest representative among said — and there can be little doubt 
existing Scotch sects of the original that in his ignorance he believed 
anti-patronage, spiritually indepen- what he said — to strengthen the 
dent Kirk of Scotland. It may bo Church of Scotland, and that Church 
very true that the Free Church of can strengthen itself, not by uniting 
Scotland would not, at this stage with the other less favoured Pres- 
in its history, and after the success byterian bodies, but at their ex- 
of the experiment of a generation, pense, and by directly or indirectly 
have accepted an offer of re-establish- cajoling their members to leave 
ment and re-endowment ; but none them and join itself. That the 
the less should that offer have been leaders of these sects, after esta- 
made, and the right hand of fellow- blishing elaborate and even wealthy 
ship and justice been held out to it. Church organisations, will tamely 
It is not to be wondered at, there- allow the results of their labours to 
fore, that that Church should have be wrested from them is not to be 
thrown itself into an agitation for expected, and the Patronage Act 
disestablishment, from which it had will simply be the means of arous* 
hitherto held itself aloof; that the ing in Scotland another fierce eccle- 
Liberation Society should have es- siastical war. 3 Nor will the advocates 
tablished an agent in every town and of disestablishment in Scotland be 
almost every village in Scotland ; without the argument of a prac- 
and that a strong movement should tical grievance and scandal when 
have been commenced, or rather *the matter comes next to be dis- 
recommenced, for a reunion of cussed before Parliament and the 
Scotch Presbyterians on the basis public. When the position of 
of voluntaryism. Nothing could ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland is 
be more natural than such a union considered by the members of the 
of the Dissenting sects, for not only is next Liberal Government — and it is 

* On November 18 last the Commission of the Free Church General Assembly, 
representing that Church when the Assembly itself is not sittiug, passod, by 116 to 33, 
a resolution which virtually declares that union between that Church and the Establish- 
ment is only possible on the basis of disestablishment. The same day tho Commission 
of the soctarianised but not disendowed Church declared in favour of steps being taken 
to bring about union with the Dissenting bodies, but no proposal was mooted to make 
these Churches the concessions to which in justice they are entitled. The two resolutions, 
taken together, mean war. 

YOL. X. — NO. LX. NEW SERIES. 3 L 
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as certain that they will require to 
consider it as that they will be even 
to a less extent than their prede- 
cessors ‘ idolaters of establish- 
ments ’ — this fact is certain to be 
brought prominently before them, 
that in that portion of Scotland 
which lies beyond the Caledonian 
Canal the Establishment is in a 
miserable minority, the adherents 
of the Church of Scotland being to 
those of the Free Church in the ratio 
of 17 to 73, while in the two coun- 
ties of Ross and Sutherland, which 
Mr. Gladstone styles the Munster 
and Connaught of Scotland, the 
ratio is actually as low as 9 to up- 
wards of 80; and it is notorious 
that in many of the parishes in the 
Highlands and islands, while the 
parish church has actually fewer 
than six members, the Free Church 
is crowded to the door. Whatever 
Liberal Government has to consider 
the ecclesiastical state of Scotland 
will be compelled to remove this 
scandal either by levelling up the 
Free Church or levelling down the 
Establishment. The former alterna- 
tive, it may fairly be said now, does 
not come within the range of prac- 
tical politics, and, on the other hand, 
the disestablishment of one portion 
of the Church of Scotland could 
hardly fail to be fatal to the rest. 

So sectarian is the Patronage Act 
that it must be considered a fatal 
blow to the hopes of those who 
wished to see a truly national 
Church established in Scotland ; and 
it was mainly because of its abso-' 
lutely denationalising the Church 
that it was opposed by Dr. Cook 
and the elder and genuine Conser- 
vatives. Had an attempt been 
made to make the Church of Scot- 
land minister in a parish under the 
Act in any sense the minister of 
the parish, perhaps no objection 
would have been offered to the 
change from private patronage to 
popular election. On the contrary, 
however, the Act is so constructed 
that he can hardly, even if he 


wished, be anything more than the 
minister of a congregation of his 
own sect. The people who elect 
him are members and adherents of 
the Church of Scotland; while he 
himself must be a licentiate of that 
Church. He is eligible simply be- 
cause of his sectarian position ; the 
electors are electors simply in virtue 
of their sectarian position. It has 
been argued that, whether this is 
right or wrong, the Act has not 
made matters worse, or rendered 
the Church of Scotland more sec- 
tarian, inasmuch as, prior to its 
passing, patronage was a dead 
letter ; as patrons, to use Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s phrase, ‘ did not patronise/ 
and the congregations of the Church 
virtually elected their own ministers. 
But the patron, whether lord, laird, 
or Home Secretary, as a rule, re- 
tained in his hands the power of 
vetoing tho popular choice, and 
elections were conducted with 
the possibility of this veto before 
them. Moreover, the very fact 
which was so much objected to 
by strong opponents of lay patron- 
age, that private patrons were in 
nine cases out of ten not members 
of the Church of Scotland, or even 
Presbyterians, but Episcopalians, 
gave tho act of presentation to a 
living more of a national and less 
of a sectarian character, while 
those of them that did present di- 
rectly were generally acted on by 
influences, if not of a national, of 
a non-congregational and non-sec- 
tarian character. 

But the Act is probably to be re- 
gretted most of all, because it seems 
certain to absolutely disappoint 
the aspirations of those who hoped 
that through the Church of Scotland 
thetoneof Scotch theology was being 
gradually liberalised. There was 
some ground for that hope. It was 
in the Church of Scotland that the 
movement commenced for the im- 
provement of pnblic worship, which 
has now spread to even the straitest 
of the Calvinistic sects, which has 
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caused the United Presbyterian 
Church to concede instrumental 
music and the Free Church ‘ human 
hymns * to their congregations. 
Although the great majority of the 
clergy held unquestioningly by the 
orthodoxy of the Westminster 
Standards and the 1 traditions of the 
elders,* there was always in it a 
sufficient number both of clergymen 
and of laymen of liberal culture, 
modern sympathies, and tolerant 
disposition to prevent the Church 
courts from committing themselves 
to any outrageously fanatical course 
of action. Thus heresy- hunting 
had latterly become one of the lost 
clerical arts. An attempt made 
some time ago to get up a prosecu- 
tion on the ground of unsound 
opinions against Professor Wallace, 
one of the members of the Broad 
Church party, ended in absolute and 
even ludicrous failure, and, besides, it 
was based — although, perhaps, that 
does not improve the quality of it 
— on political and personal rather 
than theological considerations. An 
effort to involve Dr. Caird, Prin- 
cipal of Glasgow University, and 
one of the most popular Scotch 
reachers of the day, in a similar 
ifficulty fared even worse. And 
the lastact of the last Assembly under 
the old patronage regime was of such 
a character that one could not per- 
haps conceive it to have been per- 
formed by the chief court of any of 
the other religious bodies of Scotland . 
It was to admit into the Church Mr. 
Knight, a clergyman of singularly 
fine nature and of high speculative 
powers, who, on account of some 
writings on the function of prayer 
that had been published in a popular 
review, had been so persecuted in 
the Free Church that, although his 
assailants failed to find him guilty of 
theological error as signally as they 
failed to irritate him into saying or 
doing anything unworthy of a 
Christian gentleman, he left it and 
asked for admission into the Es- 
tablishment, mainly, as he himself 


frankly said, because he believed 
there was more freedom in it. 
Tet the Assembly broke loose from 
its ordinary leaders, the Piries 
and the Phins, and the motion for 
admitting Mr. Knight into the 
Church was carried by an over- 
whelming vote over a proposal not 
for rejection, but for delay, a most 
respected member, and one whose 
orthodoxy no one ventured to 
impeach, declaring, amidst loud 
applause, that he would rather see 
in ministers a little less orthodoxy 
and a little more of the qualities 
which distinguished Mr. Knight. 
In the eyes of many the existence 
of such a liberalising spirit in the 
Church of Scotland more than 
counterbalanced the fact that the 
Church was in [itself a sin against 
religious equality, if, indeed, it was 
not in some fashion a guarantee 
that religious equality might yet be 
established in Scotland on the basis 
of a national Church. 

Wo fear, however, that the pass- 
ing of the Patronage Act will have 
the effect of repressing, rather than 
of giving an impulse to, the move- 
ment for liberalising religious 
and theological thought in Scot- 
land. For one thing, it is, as 
we have said, virtually the signal 
for the commencement of a life and 
death conflict between the sectarian- 
ised but not disendowed Church 
and the Dissenting bodies around 
it ; and the energy that might, under 
more auspicious circumstances, have 
been devoted to theological research 
will infallibly be wasted in eccle- 
siastical controversy. Moreover* 
one of the worst tendencies of the 
present time among the Scotch 
Churches — to prefer what is called 
‘ practical work,* which means, as 
a rule, evangelising and organisa- 
tion, to thoughtful preaching, deal- 
ing with the theological problems 
of the age — will be aggravated. 
It is long since the Dissenting 
Churches have given themselves 
almost entirely to practical work, 
3 L 2 
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the result being that clergymen 
haying any claim to be considered 
theologians, or even scholars, are 
very rare in these bodies ; and such 
of them as have the courage to study 
rather than to devote themselves 
to that systematic proselytisation 
which in Scotland is called * visit- 
ing/ are looked upon with suspicion, 
as little better than heretics, and on 
the way to become such. Even the 
Establishment has of late — being 
compelled, perhaps, by its anoma- 
lous and unfortunate position, to 
compete with the Dissenting sects 
at all hands — given itself too much 
up to this ‘practical work.’ Dr. 
Milligan, one of the few Scotch 
ministers who have a reputation for 
theological scholarship south of 
the Tweed, in a recent magazine 
article, says : 

It is one of the greatest weaknesses of 
our Presbyterian system --counterbalanced 
no doubt upon the whole by many other 
elements of strength, but still a weakness — 
that it can hardly fail to give too much 
prominence to the outward energies of 
which we speak. The institution of the 
Church must be maintained; the great 
organisation must be carried on; above all, 
rival organisations must be distanced: the 
people, supposed to be incapable of under- 
standing anything but what comes before 
them with ‘ Lo, hero/ and ‘Lo, there/ 
must be taught to see at ouce where tho 
chief activity lies. Then come the endless 
meetings of Church courts, witli their pub- 
licity, with their invitation to tho right 
hand to let tho left hand know what it is 
doing, with their opportunities of self- 
laudation, lest, perchance, we should fail 
to lot our light shine before men. Need 
we be surprised at the consequences? 
Need we wonder that young men, laudably 
ambitious of distinction, take the shortest 
path to it, and that talents, fitted with duo 
cultivation to cast light upon the greatest 
problems of religious thought, are frittered 
away in a bustle which leaves us always 
where we were ? 

The position of the Church in 
regard to this matter is even more 
forcibly stated by an accomplished 
country minister, who says, with 
only too much truth : 4 


Preaching, evangelising, organising, 
mouey-raisitig, aud the construction and 
superintendence of ecclesiastical parochial 
machinery are rising in popularity and 
demand every day, at such a rate that they 
threaten, in this wild rush and flow of all 
the vital blood to the heart, to induce 
emotional asphyxia or intellectual atrophy. 
Every day ‘ doing/ in the moro crude sense 
of that word, is more and more idolised 
and insisted upon, until ‘ thinking’ almost 
threatens to become a lost art, and ‘ learn- 
ing' a secret, suspectod practice, or obsolete 
4 tradition.’ 

And yet- anyone who knows, 
even superficially, the character of 
the speculative controversies of the 
time, who foresees that tho Armaged- 
don of the future is to be a theo- 
logical and intellectual, not an ec- 
clesiastical conflict, aud acknow- 
ledges, with Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
that the lower strata of our demo- 
cracy are in danger of being con- 
verted, not to Broad Ohuroliism 
or scepticism, but to Mr. Bradlaugli 
and sheer theological negation, will 
admit that to shirk pressing theo- 
logical problems, and to devote time 
to evangelisation, is as suicidal as it 
would be for the commander of a 
fortress to make his men repair the 
damage done by balls to the outside 
of his fortifications, while tho 
enemy’s sappers, unheeded, are ac- 
tively engaged undermining their 
foundations. It is the Church that 
can produce a theologian capable 
of refuting Strauss and Tyndall 
that will live and prosper in the 
future, and not that which has the 
largest staff of expert ecclesiastical 
bagmen. 

If matters are bad now, they will 
become much worse when the new 
Act comes into active operation. 
In the old patronage days quiet 
scholarly men were frequently ap- 
pointed to livings by intelligent 
patrons. In the days that are to 
come, with the ‘ protracted canvass, 
the wretched private intriguing, 
the trial sermon, and the competitive 


A Plea for a Learned Ministry. By lames S. Wilson, M.A. 
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prayer* that will be the outcome of 
the Patronage Act, such men will 
be nowhere. It is the 4 popular 
preacher/ with his throat of brass, 
his flashy rhetoric, and his safe 
because hackneyed ideas, or the 
organiser and wire-puller, the adored 
of Sabbath schools and Dorcas socie- 
ties, the hero of the prayer-meeting, 
the soiree, and the committee-room, 
that will be chosen by the congre- 
gational committee, anxious above 
all things to prevent dissension in 
the ranks of its constituents ; and 
quiet, modest, but thoughtful per- 
sons, whether candidates or electors, 
will be powerless to stand against 
people of a more pushing or intri- 
guing character. 

Unfortunately, too, the great lay 
influence of the Church is directed 
at the present time to the support 
of obscurantism and against every- 
thing in the shape of free theologi- 
cal research. A short time ago 
Mr. James Baird, a wealthy iron- 
master and member of the Church 
of Scotland, presented indirectly to 
that body, and for the further- 
ance of various of its enterprises, 
the magnificent sum of 5oo,oooZ. 
Had be given the money absolutely 
to the Church, to be administered 
according to certain regulations of 
some central and constitutional au- 
thority in it, such as the General 
Assembly, it would have been un- 
gracious to have found fault with 
such a gift or such a giver. But 
Mr. Baird belongs to that party in 
the Church which lays claim to the 
possession of an extraordinary 
amount of orthodoxy, and he has 
presented his money in such a 
manner as to preveut any of it find- 
ing its way to the purses of minis- 
ters suspected of holding Broad 
Church views. The gift is mainly 
to be spent in increasing small 
clerical incomes, but no clergyman 
is to be a recipient of any of it un- 
less he is approved to be a believer 
not only in the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, but in Mr. Baird’s 


interpretation of it. In the deed 
of gift to the Church, he says :] 

I desire and direct that no purpose be 
supported, or institution aided, unless it i* 
based and carried on upon sound religious 
and constitutional principles ; and in order 
that it may be understood what I mean by ‘ 
sound religious principles, I declare that I 
hold the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chism as the confession of my faith, be- 
lieving particularly in tho inspiration of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and their supreme authority as the 
unerring rule of faith and duty, and in the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Baird also, from his gift, founds 
a theological lectureship, in itself a 
great incentive to learning, but he 
insists that the lecturer shall be one 
4 who is approved and reputed sound 
in all the essentials of Christian 
truth as set forth ’ in his own creed ; 
in other words, no man is to be 
appointed to the lectureship regard- 
ing whose orthodoxy of belief the 
slightest suspicion has been breathed. 
And finally Mr. Baird is a thorough 
believer in 4 practical * ministerial 
work, or, to borrow a popular edu- 
cational phrase, payment by results, 
for he says : 

A parish minister is expected to give 
an account of all those in his parish who 
attend his church, and also of those who 
attend no church. Endowment is also to 
be regarded as payment for work done 
among the latter class, and grants from 
tho funds of this trust are also to bo re- 
garded as payment for such work, and for 
diligence in other ministerial and parochial 
work. The parish minister should be re- 
quired for statistical purposes to enumerate 
and give returns of the parishioners who 
attend other churches. The minister should 
bo required to keep and produce books, 
setting forth all other information required 
from time to time, and so kept that the 
information as to church connection in the 
lirst place, and as to church attendors in 
the second, as well as the figures generally, 
may he readily verified. 

The distribution of the gift under 
these theological and other condi- 
tions is entrusted, not to the Church 
of Scotland, or to any body of men 
appointed by it, but to a body of 
trustees appointed by Mr. Baird 
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himself, and presumably of like 
opinions with him. 

It is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing more insulting to a Church 
than the terms of this gift. From 
first to last, the donor regards the 
Church of Scotland and individual 
ministers of it as under suspicion, 
and consequently to be treated with 
the utmost caution. He does not 
venture to hand the management of 
his gift to the Church, but to a body 
of his own choosing, and regarding 
the opinions of whose members he 
may be presumed to be certain. 
Hot content with the Westminster 
Confession, and, apparently, con- 
sidering it too lax, he makes a 
Confession of his own. No poor 
minister, however much he may re- 
quire a supplement to his income, 
will receive a penny of Mr. Baird’s 
money if the trustees hear from 
some narrow-minded old woman of 
either sex that his soundness as to 
the Baird essentials of Christianity 
is dubious. Even if he satisfies the 
trustees that he exactly fills the* 
Procrustean bed of their theology, 
the unfortunate man is suspected 
and spied upon by these new De- 
fenders of the Faith ; he must keep 
books showing the number of people 
that attend and do not attend his 
church, and these are to be ex- 
amined and certified to be correct 
by a congregational committee, if 
not the trustees, before he receives 
any of the Baird money. One 
would have thought that the terms 
of such a gift would have been re- 
sented by a Church proud of the 
name of National, proud of its un- 
sullied independence, and confident 
at once of the purity of its creed 
and of its power to defend it, and 
that the amateur theology, even 
although resplendently gilt, of an 
ignorant though patriotic theological 
amateur would have been returned 
to him with no better benediction 
than ‘ Thy money perish with thee !' 
Individual ministers, indeed, here 
and there spoke vigorously against 
the danger of the introduction into 


the Church of this huge golden calf, 
and in particular, Dr. Story, an 
accomplished and fearless minister 
of the Church of Scotland, attacked 
the terms of the Baird gift with 
honest indignation and incisive 
sarcasm, saying ‘ it struck him to 
the very soul with amazement — he 
might almost say, consternation — 
to think that fathers and brethren 
of the National Church — a Church 
hitherto pure, independent, and 
proud of its independence — should 
so degrade themselves as to accept 
a farthing from a man who offered 
it in terms so insulting as these.* 
Very different, however, was the 
conduct of the clergy and laity of 
the Church generally. Presbytery 
after presbytery recorded a voto of 
thanks to the man of pig-iron and 
orthodoxy. Even in the General 
Assembly an attempt made by some 
of the more independent members, 
such as Dr. Cook and Dr. "Wallace, 
to have an enquiry made into the 
terms of the gift was suppressed by 
an alarmed majority, while on the 
occasion of Mr. Baird’s entering the 
hall in which the Assembly held its 
meetings a perfect ovation was 
offered him. From a Church whose 
majorities are animated with such 
feelings but little can be expected. 
Mr. Baird is in fact at the present 
moment the guiding star of the 
Scotch Establishment, and under 
the Patronage Act its pulpits are 
likely to be filled with men of like 
mind with himself, and probably 
trained to habits of orthodoxy and 
clerical book-keeping under the 
eye and from the funds of his 
trustees, men of loud voice and great 
bodily activity, who throw them- 
selves into committee work and 
parochial organisation, but who 
think it little better than heresy 
itself to grapple with or even medi- 
tate upon the pressing theological 
difficulties of the age. Now that 
the Church has been made virtually 
independent of the State, and has 
the power both of saying who are 
to be ministers and who are to be 
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the electors of ministers, the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Baird will have no 
difficulty in crushing whoever have 
not bowed the knee to the golden 
gift, and are suspected of Broad 
Churchism by inquisitorial trustees. 

And yet had not the eyes of Mr. 
Baird and his followers been blinded 
by religious fanaticism and political 
partisanship, they might have ob- 
served from several signs that the 
tendency of the time is against the 
binding of men with theological 
fetters, even though they may be 
made of gold. The leading minis- 
ters of the Church have long no- 
ticed and bemoaned, in the falling 
off of the attendance of students at 
its divinity halls, the unwilling- 
ness of young men of ambition and 
ability in Scotland to become cler- 
gymen. Dr. Charteris, an amiable 
young gentleman, who, on account 
of his safe theological opinions, was 
pitchforked into the Professorship 
of Biblical Criticism in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, held formerly by 
Dr. Robert Lee, the most notable 
name for many years among Scotch 
religious reformers, devoted an 
opening lecture to his students a year 
ago to exposing and explaining 
the decrease in the number of 
Church of Scotland Divinity stu- 
dents. He says that, at the time 
at which he was speaking, ‘ there 
were only, so far as he could 
ascertain, 160 students preparing 
for the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland.’ 

l'ifiy years ago there were more than 
five times this number; and admitting 
that, at that time the supply of candidates 
for the ministry was far in excess of tho 
demand, it does not follow that supply and 
demand have now reached their duo rela- 
tion to euch other. Taking the Church of 
Scotland alone, Dr. Chalmers believed that 
200 students were needed to supply her 
wants in 1824. But the parochial charges 
of the National Church are increased by 
one-fourth since thon, and there aro some 
200 new chapels over and above, so that 
there aro needed for homo service alono 
about 100 more students than in 1823. 
And that is not all ; for wo have to re- 
member that at that time the Church of 


Scotland had no foreign missions ; nor was 
she called upon, as now she is, to send 
ministers to our countrymen in the colonies, 
where the newly settled populations are 
obviously unable to fill up with their own 
sons the ranks of the needed ministry. In 
short, we may conclude that the numbers 
in our divinity hallB would need to be in- 
creased by one-half in order to supply the 
demands in and connected with the Church 
of Scotland. 

The alarming unwillingness of 
young men to enter the ministry 
of the Church has also attracted 
the attention of Dr. Phin, a well- 
known S cotch ecclesiastic, belonging 
to the Baird party, whose vigorous 
diaconal instincts have found suit- 
able scope in the Home Mission of 
his Church, but who has a less 
enviable reputation as a veteran, al- 
though unsuccessful, heresy-hunter, 
and he has also patented a plan, not 
unlike that of Baird, for saving his 
Church. He recently issued a cir- 
cular to his brother clergymen, at 
the request, he said, 

Of several gentlemen who are deeply 
concerned about the insufficient number of 
well-qualified probationers at present avail- 
able for the various spheres of usefulness 
which arc daily oponing up in the Church. 
They feel that energetic means must be 
adopted to supply this want, if the Church 
is to maintain hor efficiency. They contem- 
plate aiding and encouraging, by pecuniary 
grants, young men of ability and character 
who desire to study for the ministry. They 
consider it of vital importance that every 
such student should, throughout his Univer- 
sity curriculum, be a regular worshipper in 
somo particular congregation, from the 
minister, elders, and members of which he 
should experience friendship and attention. 

And Dr. Phin closes his circular 
by saying : 

Should you happen to bo acquainted 
with any arts students in the University of 
Edinburgh who desire to be recognised hs 
members of the Church of Scotland while 
prosecuting their studies, I should feel 
obliged by your furnishing me with their 
names and addresses, as it has been thought 
that good might result from their being 
occasionally convened in social meetings, 
where they might have an opportunity of 
becoming known to ministers and older 
members of the Church, by whom their 
interests might be promoted. 
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In oilier words, young men of 
talent are to be bribed into entering 
the Church. In the remote country 
parish, on the slopes of the Ochils, 
or the recesses of the Highlands, 
the lad who shows himself to have 
a quick brain, or an aptitude 
for Euclid or Xenophon, is to be 
reported by his minister to the 
Home Mission Committee. He is 
guaranteed a certain sum of 
money annually if he will study for 
the Church; the ruling elder no- 
tices him with favour; and as he 
approaches manhood, the ladies of 
the congregation come to the as- 
sistance of Dr. Phin, and before he 
can make up his mind as to his 
own intentions, he succumbs to 
msthetic tea, and is carried off in 
triumph to college. Whilst attend- 
ing it, a similar course of social 
blandishments keeps him in the 
right path. Doctors of divinity 
ask him to their evening parties; 
the daughters of conveners smile 
graciously upon him ; the material 
pleasures of a clergyman’s life, the 
comfortable manse, the rich wife, 
the aristocratic society, are ever kept 
before him ; while theological diffi- 
culties are avoided, or if they should 
unfortunately be mentioned, pooh- 
poohed as of no consequence. 

One might laugh at the proposal 
to bring back the allegiance of 
Scotch youth to the Church by means 
of evening parties and the coquetries 
of orthodox drawing-rooms, were 
it not that it is sad to find that it. 
is seriously entertained by men 
whom that Church has permitted to 
obtain the position of its leaders. 
Blind leaders of the blind, if ever 
there were such ! And yet the un- 
easiness of the Phins and the Bairds 
is significant enough, being a frank 
confession of the fact, so long denied, 
that the young men of ability at the 
Universities prefer every other pro- 
fession to the clerical. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they do not ‘see 
that the true way to make that 
profession once more popular is to 
give those who enter it not larger 


salaries — although the augmenta- 
tion of them is desirable enough — 
but greater freedom. Hitherto the 
National Church has been distin- 
guished from its Dissenting rivals 
mainly by the superior ability of 
its clergy; and that again, as we 
have already said, is accounted for 
by the belief that there greater 
differences of opinion are tolerated. 
But in the future the Scotch 
youth will have no such inducement 
to become connected with the 
Church; and we suspect that Mr. 
Baird’s guineas and Dr. Phin’s 
social patronage will fail to com- 
pensate them for its absence. 

It is, indeed, not difficult to pre- 
dict the ecclesiastical future of 
Scotland. The Liberation Society 
is reported to be on the point of 
making a supreme effort and spend- 
ing a vast sum of money to 
compass the disestablishment of the 
Church of Scotland. It may save 
itself both the trouble and tho ex- 
pense of such an agitation, for its 
battle is more than half won. Sadly 
and reluctantly, it may be, but cer- 
tainly, will all lovers of freedom 
retire from a Church which tho 
abolition of patronage has denation- 
alised, and reduced to the position 
of the largest and genteelest of 
Presbyterian sects, and take up 
the attitude, if not of open advocacy 
of, at least of silent acquiescence 
in, disestablishment as a measure of 
political and ecclesiastical justice. 
The Scotch Church has not, like 
tho Anglican Establishment, tho 
weight of massive endowments be- 
hind it ; the revenue it derives from 
the State is much less than what the 
Free Church, its chief rival, raises for 
its own support, and even what its 
own members voluntarily contri- 
bute yearly for its various mission- 
ary purposes. It will be no difficult 
matter to cut so slender a link be- 
tween Church and State, and tho 
life of the present Church of Scot- 
land as an establishment is not 
worth ten years* purchase — perhaps 
we should say worth the purchase 
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of the duration of the present Con- 
servative Government. 

Are we, then, to conclude that the 
final battle of theological thought 
in Scotland has been fought, and 
that it has gone against freedom ? By- 
no means. The whole of the reli- 
gious history of a country is not 
recorded in resolutions of Church 
courts, or even in Acts of Parlia- 
ment ; and neither the one nor the 
other will prevent intelligent Scots- 
men from being influenced on the 
side of freedom. If they do not 
obtain such influences from the 
pulpits of creed-bound sects, they 
will obtain them at the ‘ two great 
ordinaries of literature, the circu- 
lating library- and tho periodical 
press ; * and average Scotsmen, 
being better educated as well as 
naturally more prone to theological 
speculation than average English- 
men, have a stronger appetito for 
works which, liko Supernatural Reli- 
gion, Mr. Arnold’s Literature and - 
Dogma , or the posthumous essays of 
Mr. Mill, go, or profess to go, to the 
roots of all theology. The ordinary 
Scotsman, as everyone who has lived 
for any length of time to the north of 
the Tweed knows, does not put 
such implicit trust in his clergyman 
as his ancestors did ; if he does not 
Bpeak otherwise than respectfully 
of the Standards, his practice is 
frequently opposed to their teaching 
on several points hitherto considered 
of great importance. Thus, ‘Sun- 
day desecration’ in the shape of i( 
travelling on that day has become 
so much a matter of course, that 
the various religious leaders no 
longer make it the subject of actual 
agitation and protest, and one 
reverend gentleman recently, in re- 
ferring to it, merely observed that 
‘ the sphere of the necessary seomed 
to be enlarging.* It is, in short, 
not in the interests of freedom that 


recent ecclesiastical legislation is to 
bo regretted, but in the interests of 
peace and of the churches them- 
selves. It will tend, as we have 
seen, to make the churches less 
able and willing to accept the 
influences and adapt themselves 
to the spirit of tho times ; and the 
more they become the homes of 
fanaticism and ignorance, the more 
fearless will the antagonists of 
churches and creeds become, and 
the more will their ranks be swelled 
by the adhesion of all lovers of theo- 
logical liberty and haters of eccle- 
siastical injustice. 

It does not require a Mr. Disraeli 
to tell us that another great conflict 
between the forces of liberty and the 
forces of authority in religion is at 
hand. That that conflict will be a 
tremendous one, shattering many 
institutions, uprooting many pre- 
judices, effectiug many disenchant- 
ments, we doubt not, but it was 
hoped by many that in this country 
the shock would not be so disastrous, 
inasmuch as no such sharp lines of 
antagonism separate the opposing 
forces here as elsewhere, and be- 
cause, much as the British people 
prize freedom, they prefer that 
which ‘ broadens slowly down from 
precedent to precedent* to that 
which is obtained by revolution. And 
it was because the Scotch Church, 
from its popular constitution, ap- 
peared as if it could be easily, if 
gradually, converted into an insti- 
tution for the free teaching of theo- 
logical science, that the Act secta- 
rianising it is chiefly to be regretted. 
It has deprived Scotland of the 
chance of becoming the scene of 
a great experiment, bat it has not 
checked the progress of theological 
liberalism. Truth is great and 
must prevail, if not through exist- 
ing ecclesiastical machinery, in spite 
of it, and over its ruins. 


Erratum.— In tho last sentence of ‘ Trading Benofit and Burial Societies ’ (November) 
these Friendly Societies ’ ought to be ‘ true Friendly Societies.’ 
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